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THB casual visitor, wbo whtrls to 
and over the White Hills of New 
HmnpiiJitr©, ie amamd aiid gratified mih 
th© solid grandeur and the varied beautj 
of the soenes through which he may he 
borne, even with the hot Kasle of mod- 
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eni traveling facilities, but there are few 
who uvuil them selves of the eiample 
and advice of Webster* to select a tem- 
porary home beneath the broad shadows 
of these mountains* and i^y roam each 
day over and among them ontil they 
become theirs^ 

♦»Go thither," sayB the statesman, 
" prepared to stay, to study, to feel 
them. These old settlers are tardy 
in forming intimate aoqaiiintanceshlpff. 
Their externals they give to the eye in 
& moment, upon a cleur day ; but their 
trne character — -their oecBstooal mood« 
of superior majesty — ^all that makei 
them a real retreBhmenti a force, a joy 
for the rest of your years — they show 
only to the cmmer eye — only to him 
who wails sufficiently long to un think 
his city habtta, and bide their time. 
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Exp^Eii! the same money &t some pttc 
spot, tbat might otberwke be eprend 
orcf the lengthened joumej; take the 
proper times fnr dridag out to eiamme 
and enj>?j the ^le^^t posiiioas; aod the 
mouB tains wiU eertainlj oome to you — 
whleh, it b ttverted, they decUoed to do 
for M abomtFt.** 

FaTOTAbtj impressed with the iog- 
_ and with the intentioD of 

^ftdc^tiiig the spirit of this apparentlj 
▼«iy apppopriate eoun^j, our little 
I fkmtly'paity slnrted upon a dimmer 
iK^itr of the MThite MouDtains, late in a 
ioTelj June, 

Oor traf^eiing c&rirgt and aooompa- 

I vtments consisted of two g^entlemeD. a 

p eomfoTtahte light eafriage, a piur <>f 

' Morgan bojs, a brace of Man tons, 

I'tlin^ of Conroy's choi<*e3t trout rkIs 

fand gc«r> a sketeh-borpk, two ^ervHiLt!^ 

nine hog© trunkal* a^ manj band-hfues 

(pDnfoiaBd them I ). two hampers of St* 

Perey, and — thnee ladles. 

After leaTitig the pretty eity of Port* 
knd. Me,, the ii^Ee of the villages north- 
ward perceptibly grows smallert and the 



population mote aparse, as yoa proceed 
towards If land Pond — the town of Gor- 
hmn, N\ H,. being the point, ou the way 
thicber, at which pleajture- seekers " do 
mostly congregate" in the sammer sea- 
son, and whence the pilgrim on hts jour- 
ney to Mounts Washington, JeffWiBon, 
AdamF, and Moriah, commenoes Ida 
toilsome but rom antic aud exhilai»ting 
march upward. 

The present town of (lorham, which, 
until within a few year»i fnrmed a part 
of Shelbume, Ues^to the north of the 
base of the principal embiencea knawn 
generally as the »* White Mountains,'' 
and ts but a rude nlLige at thiiS time, 
though it wus incorporated some twenty 
yearii since. The establishment of the 
railroad (running thn>ugh this town di- 
lectly to Montreal) ha? had the effect 
of buiMing it up, somewhat ; though its 
chief features, now, are the Alpine 
House, a fine hotel belonging to the rail- 
way company, a d^pSt near by, and the 
few cottage dwelltngs around* occupied 
prinoipally by persona oonneeted with 
the road, in that neighborhood. Within a 
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few years* great mimbers of traTel- 
ers select thia rout© to tU© moun- 
talna ; and, in til© vicuiity of Gnr- 
ham — that u to saj, wilhiu easy 
carriage- drives, oyer very execlleat 
roads — are located some of th© 
loveliest ^pota hi that lovely coun- 
try BurrouQding the grauil© rnoa' 
arebs of northern New England* 

Mount Moriah lit a upon the edge ': 
of Sh>'lburne — the towa adjoining 
G-orharn — and, from which, the lat- 
tt?r- named place is but n "* set-off.'* 
Near the c*^ntre of Shelbarne, and 
within pleo^^ant drivmg distiince of 
tha •* Alpine," may be seen a euri- 
ouB preoipio©, or ledg© of rock, 
rising from its base U> a height of 
some seventy feet — (n nn angle 
of fifty degrees — called ** Mosf»s* 
Ledge." It is told that tbi^ cliff 
i^CPived its name from the fact 
that, during an early survey of the 
town, tb© authorities offered to be- 
etoir the beat lot of land in the pre- 
cinct to the man wlio could readily 
climb U) the top of this rock. A 
person by the name of Moses 
Ingalls removed his boots, and 
Bcrambled up to the on;jwn of the 
lodge, amid the cheers of the aur- 
v»ying party — and hence its cog- 
nomen, 

A drive over a very fair road to 
the northwestHf frf»m the *♦ Alpine,^* dia- 
tant some Bcven mile^, brings you to 
another locality of much interest — Ber- 
Un Falls, 

This charming snot is now resorted 
to by bosto of travel era J who cannot fail 
to admire the wild and magnificent 
flceoery which aurrounda this madly- 
driven torrent, as it rnshes, with tre- 
mendous forcet through the gulch that 
forma lis ctEjggy, bouldered bed. It is 
culled Berlin FalU— but the writer oon- 
■iders thin a mimomer* 

The Hki*tch here presented la an ac- 
curate view, taken in the month of July, 
at a point be)<"w th© bridge which has 
been thrown acrtiHi* the torrent. From 
a distance ab*jv© the brid^^e, the river 
come!* tumbling down, over a rugf^ed 
bed of hoge rocks, the descent^ for ae- 
vera! roda, being sharp eind rapid ; but 
not presenting what ia generally under- 
stood bj the abrupt term of a ** fall^' of 
water. Kapids, or torrent, would de- 
cidedly be more appropriate to thL^ 
IncaHty, although the fall of th© waters — 
for a lustance of some hundred rods in 
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the immediute vicinity of the bridge — 
is very considerable, yet oomparntively 
gradual. And still, but few spota in the 
whole tour of the White Mountain 
region strikes the beholder with deeper 
awe than thia wonderfid leaping of flood 
over its craggod bed of boulders , clefts, 
and time*worn rocks'. 

Retuniing by the carriage road from 
Berlin FilUs, or Berlin cafjiract (as the 
reader pleu^ses), we passed, or halted to 
examine, many beautiful stream a that 
guabod from the mountain ridgea» along 
the right nr left, and snw three or four 
miniatiire cascades that the ladies greatly 
admired. As we turned an angle in the 
Toadt we came in view of the river again h 
a miltT or more below the bridge. The 
current set rapidly around this point, 
and one of the young ladies suddenly 
descried a paddle whirling in the eddy, 
near the shore. This little incident 
suggested inquiry among our fair com- 
panions, and our guide — an old mount- 
aineer — related the following, in r«ply 
to the queatioQi where this isolated oar 
could have come from : 
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**I cam't saj, mum, whar that oar 
*rig'nated ; bat I can tell 70a 'boat an- 
other that was found here, in the 'Soog- 
gin; and how it came round that a beau- 
tifol jonng lady 'tempted to do a man's 
work, and — and missed of it, mum." 

*" 0, delightful !" responded the ladies, 
instanter. ** Pray, let's have the story. 
Do— Mr. Guide." 

" Well, mum ; it was all for lote— " 

** So much the better," rejoined the 
ladies. 

'* So moch the wuss, mam, I think, 
lor A«r," said the guide, gravely. 
** Bat, hows'ever, you shall hear." 

'* It was on one o' them awfiil nights 
that we have here in the mountains, 
sometimes ; dark, and stormy, and fear- 
fol to witness — ^to say nothing of bein' 
caught out in it — that this young woman 
ondertook to run away from her father's 
boose, and 'lope with a Canadian that 
her parents didn't fancy. 

*'He was on the other side of this 
river— jest below the falls — waiting for 
her. They had 'ranged to meet there, 
privately, on this particular night, you 
see — and they hadn't calc'lated on any 
postponement on account o' the weather, 
jon ond'stand. She was to cross over, 
m her father's boat, and he had horses 
ready on t'other side — just yonder, for 
instance — for both of them ; by w'ich 
means they expected to escape, and ar- 
terwards were to be married. 

" Well ; he came, and she came. He 
lit a signal on t'other side of the river. 
As I told you before, it was a man's 
work — yes, mum, and more — to paddle 
a boat 'cross the roarin' stream that 
night, amidst the ^ white caps.' But, 
you see, mum, the young woman wus in 
love ; and so she wus bound to resk it. 
She saw the fire-light, and, as her heart 
jumped into her beautiful throat, she 
jumped into the canoe-boat, and pushed 
out for the opposite shore, where her 
Canadian lover 'waited her." 

** A brave girl she was, too !" ex- 
claimed the ladies. 

**Ye8, mum; but disobed'ent, you 
see. Her father was a keen old mount- 
aineer, and lov'd her. Well, he kep' a 
sharp watch over her movements, and 
suddenly missed her that night. He 
'spected that somethin' was a goin' on, 
and he happened to run out to the river 
— 'cause he'd got an idee runnin' in his 
head that his daughter might commit 
suicide, yoa see; 'cause she'd been 
wild-like, and unmanageable, for some 



time — and the first thing he see was 
the gal in the boat oat on the river !" 

'*And what did he do?" aiudoasly 
inquired the company of listeners. 

*• Do ? W'y he yelled to her to oome 
back, o' course. But she looked over 
to t'other side, and the other fellow told 
her to come across — ^to have courage — 
and all that sort o' thing. But^ she was 
a poor cretur, any how," oontinaed the 
guide, sympathetically, ** she couldn't 
do n'ither one thing or t'other! Her 
boat whirled round an' round — veered 
off into the mad current — shot down 
stream with the rush of waters — strnck 
a boulder — and went over and over 
before the wind and storm !" . 

** And what became of the young 
lady ?" 

*' Drowned, of course — drofmed, 
mum ;" said the guide softly. ** Next 
day, in one of the eddies, just like this, 
the paddle was found, and the boat was 
got five miles below here, badly stove 
up. The young woman was never heerd 
of a'gin. It was a awful storm, mum — 
certain !" 

A sigh escaped the lady-listeners to 
this pathetic ** tale ' of the Andros- 
coggin," as the party entered the car- 
riage once more, and turned toward the 
Alpine House. 

A week after our arrival at Gorham, 
Mr. Greene proposed that our fishing- 
gear should be brought into requisition ; 
and after divers and sundry unsuccessful 
efforts, on the part of this gentleman, 
to ♦*show us how to kill trout," we 
chanced one morning to meet with Tom 
Bamett, a fisherman of the old school, 
who had been bred at the mountains, 
and who knew where the speckled dain- 
ties dwelt — ay, every spring and brook 
and hummock they inhfu>itea — through- 
out the entire trouting country. 

Tom is a crude specimen of the genus 
homoj but a good-hearted, common-sense 
fellow, whom everybody learns to like. 
We chanced upon him as he returned 
from a fishing trip, with a noble string 
of sparklers in his hands, and we at 
once inquired where he obtained them. 
And he replied, good-naturedly, " over 
there." 

" Over there" might seem to Tom 
Bamett very clear and intelligible ; but, 
to Mr. Greene, the locality named was 
altogether unsatisfactory, and the* term 
appeared very inexpressive ! 

** How long have you been out ?" in- 
sisted Mr. Greene. 
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** Three dayi.'* said Tom. 

♦* Three day a V* exckimpd Mr- G. 

" How fajr away 1" 1 inquired. 

* * Two- nn d-t wenty miles , * ■ rej*>i d od 
Tom* ** Capital sport, too. Siitjr*fiye 
trout^ — weigh fiveand- forty pouii*a, Ooo 
day's fiahitig — one day out, atid on© 
back,*' 

The reaulte of Tom's ezouraion were 
qtiiakly disposed of^ at the hotels and 
Mr* Greene directly entered into negoti- 
ations with the roughly- attired stranger, 
in r<*ference to another trip, 

Tom Barnett sported a hat that* at 
some remotely anterior period* might 
hive beett of braver, but most pmbahly 
It was a Kossuth » originally. It had 
long since s(»en its best days — though 




Toot declared that it wai a most L^xct^Ui'iit 

itn ". - * .*-if ^-■' -^Tch as ail the 

m rh its dilapi- 

diii . .^ .- ,^;. stip long-time 

iir1«*d ^ciimK tUnt gnpid iit Ilit> rim- 
iff £*oat (ariginally a yahftd) wfis o 
►*pclt€*r,** (so hn cnl!ed it) of EiiglUh 
fiimt cloth, and 4'vid<'ntly Imd wrrtthfred 
mvtn t\ har^h and driving Monn* with 
poful -1111111 red Turn itii^idtf of it* Bts 
Eoola iti»re of he«vy cow*§ hidsi bis 
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Eiants of leather* Ins shirt of buck-akin, 
lis beard and hair were wom aw nattirel, 
and covered his face almost «*ntirelj* 
He currted an old hog^ekin portmant&aUf 
upon all his excuriions; and a krga 
double -barreled pistol in his girdle — to 
defend himself against bears and other 
*' rarmint," as he wandered about— com- 
pieted the costume of this ^'^origlnalJ' 

Tom's fishing-rod was always cut 
from the nearest sapling upon the 
ground. For bait* he usually shot a 
partridge en route to his favorite pond 
or stream. His manner was rude, and 
bis iQui ensemble forbidding tostrangers^ 
yet his disposition was kindly in the 
extreme ; and, though he knew little of 
the courtesies of civilized life, he was, 
oertiiiniy, in his own way, 
" a trump'* — as brave as a 
lion, and as hardy and re- 
tiable as be was bmve. 
Tom had been reared in the 
mountain forests. ^taJwart 
in form, and possessed of 
au iron will, as well as si- 
news, he felt himselft single 
handed, a mutch for the 
biggest b*ar in Hampshire, 
and feared neither hard- 
ship, weather, beast, nor J 
** human*" 

My youthful friend, Mr. 
Green fl. as has been hinted, 
was resoived upon a fishing 
excursion. He listened to 
Tom Burnett' s stories of 
the fabuJou!? nnmWrs of | 
trout he bad killed at dif- 
ferent times, and arranged 
with the vet(^ran angler to 
accompany him, next day, 
upon *' a little jaunt*' into 
the forest — a ** pleasant 
walk," as Tom termed the 
prospnotive trip — where 
the sport would be **ex- 
trVmnery fine/' 
%^ - - When Mr, G. made bis 

Bppeariince upon the hotel 
piunsa, the next morning, he certainly 
was a mi I del of a trouter* His de- 
licate silver-tipt Conroy rod warn of 
the lalest pattern; his snugly fittingj 
fishing-fri>ck was a triumph ; his panti _ 
and hixite, and gauntlets were unim-" 
peachnhle; hi» cnapeau sat light and 
JAiuitily upon hii^ handsome forehead; 
hlB creel was ample in length an4| 
hrt^adth; hii impenaU was faultless «| 
and, altogether, he look^ remarkably 
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^'Hovrin-k it Tam?^ be 
afikftd, ant of iveadi. 

"' fi<m -Sm ifi wkal T^ t^ 
JQUwd Tom. 

^ How &rtD4ip pma?^ 

** SeroD Bafe,** aqififld 
Bomett. ^ CoBK ■ioBe.'" 

At the €nd of -tiw Surd 



*♦ CoiiM^,'' aud wfU j;ut up. Iiid***^, Tom 

r«Mt4ij)«i»« to »t4uH, Mriib a curl on lii« 
lip proiiouttced liiii) a ** uiif ral cur ok- 

Tii* fi*jhiijg-pttrly, of tljr<^. \am>)l the 
up'ft/iUu of car«« at liiiK^ a. Mm and, afti^r 
% ride of i$/>in« fourtbeu mWo^, were set 
down by tfa« roadi»Ld<^, Tom, witb bU 
portinauteau aiid doubUbarn^led pivtol ; 
Mr. Qrei^nti, witli hU fa»bioual4e traps 
Aod ** rtjAmeuiMiH ;** afid Uiu friend, with 
a wfill-DlU'd cigar-cait«, inatcben, and 
•k^tob-book. CroiMing a narrow Ntrip 
of meadow, Tom plunged ai.onco Into 
the fi>r&«t btiyond — flank<%d by bin fa- 
vorita dog— and bada un follow. 

Tba tbi'jk undarbruisb and briani wo 
eucountar&d at i^vary atop, rendt^rod our 
paaMiga eioflodingty difficult, tbough 
Tom thruNt hi« way along with Nuch 
Ntriden tt« oom palled him, at evory turn, 
Ui halt for u« to come up. Greene's 
twenty-dollar r(»d had l)een ruined, at 
tlie outset, by contact witb the scrnggy 
bushes tbrough which we had been 
forced, and he panted and blowed like 
Ml over^driven horse, at the end of the 
flrat half mile. 



mile. wMch we 
two bonsE bnd SRsnibb&B|^ 
Bod weKiiMsne tail inA 
bands and fMt, Itr- Q a&au t 
Bvow€^d bk nttar imdaBtj 
to pTDoe<^ inrtber^ miiilmak 
dovm. diabeartened mnA ob- 
acdiitelj *" naed iq>^ inib 
bifi exgrtifinR- 

The dense maae of bm^ 
and bufifaes tbot were htm 
matted togethftr^ md wUdi 
ooin}»letelr ocnren^d tbe 
grcimid tbf whole &lmoe 
we traveled, rmdered tiie 
walldng ezoeedin^ labod- 
ona, not to «peak of ^le in- 
oessant entangkonf^it t^ 
wbicdi om- fimbe were snV 
jected, Bt every otber mo- 
meut, and ont of winbb we 
were ofaiig^ to draw onr 
feet by main stren^^ at 
timetiL The atmof^bere 
waK heated, too, tbe weatber being 
quite too warm for cxnnfort. without 
exertion ; and the small trees and nam- 
beriees saplings were so closely and 
intimately interwoven one with another 
that, but for tlie £sct that BameU led 
and beat down tbe way for ns, to a 
oonaiderable ext^it, we should have 
found it impossible to proceed at all. 

Occaatonallj, the trunk of some boee 
tree, that had fallen in the forest, would 
obstruct the passage obstinately ; and, 
in one instance, Mr. Greene well nigh 
** yielded up the ghost* as he met wiUi, 
and became entangled beside, a mon- 
strous log, which he finally crossed, 
after the severest struggle, amid the 
painful scarifying of his jface and limbs, 
and the destruction of his coat and hat 
and nether garments. 

I hallooed for Tom, who was con- 
siderably in advance of us, who put 
about and returned. 

"Anything happened?" he asked, 
as he reached the spot where I was 
resting. 

Mr. Greene having come up, now 
animadverted rather fervently against 
scrub-forests in general, and in reference 
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to tUi!? one ill particulnrt niul iu formed 
Mr. BarDett that be cjould proceed no 
further-, but rcqueatpd to be ** shown 
*>yt" of that *'^mfernal eDtonglement** 

rfi>rthwith. 

Tom imiled, (itfure^ somo worda of 
encouragement, averred that there were 
a million trout within three miles' dis- 
tance, that this ^ort of travel lug was 
"mere fan," and we at length moved 

\ slowlj forward once more. 

We proceeded sluggishly, through 
t]ie tangled briars and dense woods, 

^ another milei when we were forced to 
halt again — and recalling omr ^uide, w© 
**at down to refit a secern d time — Mr* 
Greene protesting against this sort of 
'* fishing- excursion'* in most emjibfltic 
language, and positively declaring that 
on no consideration whatever could he 
now be dissuaded from taking the '^* hack 



tracks" as soon as he was able to 
walk. 

'' TVs near live mile to the rail," iflid 
Tom BarnetU quietly* '*an' it's on\v 
two an' a half to the fishing-groundt 
young gentleman. Better go for'ard, 
after youVe rested a w1le— hadnH you? 
Be-iidej, it 'U he night afore we git 
there, sart*n. An^ we must git out o' 
these woods* sure» afore it's dark/* 

*' Whf ?'* es claimed Mr. Greene, 
suddenly, 

-Ohpnothin\" said Tom. "Nothin' 
in parti c*lar. But sometimes therc*B 
b^ars round, after dark/^ 

** Not A(frf, Tom," said Greene, earn- 
estly, 

" No, not here 'specially* but in the 
woods, you know. I'har^a whar the 
b'ars live gen'aUy.'' 

*' But you are not afraid of bears, 
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Tom, ftTfi you?'' insiite^ Mj-p Greene* 

*' No, / am not. Bat thej are ou- 
comfortabb custom ers to young gentk- 
meii who aro't *quainted with th«ir ways, 
you ^ee.'* 

Thia kind of itnJpn<3o had ttifl desired 
pfteet, iind Tom had the satisfaction of 
sepftig Mr. Gri^eno " upon his tRps*' 
ouce morp, aa hoar later* We trudffed 
on through the compact woods again, 
iwd, somt^ time before sunset* the t rout- 
ing ground b«ve m fiigbu to the north 
of 00 r starting p<iint- 

** Here we ar% boys i" crietl Tom, 
eiultin^ly ; ** an' now for a !. it- down. 
Strike a light; M'a have a fire at the 
clearing yonder, and then a pipe and a 
lnuiet ^wmtK till daybreak." 

All this waft ttccompliahed in a brief 
Iftpac*^ nf time- *^-'* "^ the light, the 
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who accompanied us horn Gorhatn» was 
heard in the thicket near by, yelling 
roost frnnticaUy. 

Tom sprang to his feet in en instant, 
suspecting what might be ths cause of 
the sudden disturbance ; mid, examining 
the cones of bis pistol hastily » plunged 
aside into the wood. 

It seemed the work of bnt a single 
moment of time. Tom made for the 
spot where the dog was barking s*i furi' 
oualj, and there he found Pompoy, yell- 
ing at a heart that stood wedged stera- 
wise between the boll nf a large proafratp 
tree and a huge mck, which formed an 
angle, and int4:» which the beaat had 
backed away when the dog discoTered 
him. Aa Tom reached the eid<» of the 
fallen tree- trunk* pistol in hand* he 
saw the condition of affairs, and, with- 
out an instant's heutiitiont he *'let Ay** 
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ward and delivered the o&otents of the 
■ecotid barrel prt>nipUy into the hnite\<i 
right LHKt, thus liiikmng hh hiiBiness 
effect uailj, just as Mr, Greene and his 
companion reached the scene of the 
nnrontre^thi* former demnndmg vnci- 
ferously, bat nf rvoufily, ** Whal\<5 the 
r, Bnniett I" m tbej came a|». tfpon 
"ng a v^rj respt^ctjiblf* sized bear at 
ti'fi fpeti in ita fitml death struggles, 
Mr* G, was utjf«M^uedly astonish edr and 
ftt oae*^ d*^clnred thnt lh*^ prospect for 
n jiiiet night en hhifuae wna. in his 
Dpinion, a decidedly dub bun proposi- 
tion. 

The caroass of this hear weighed full 
two hundred pounds, Barautt proceed- 
ed to cut the monater*B throat imtnedi- 
ately, aiid subsequently a ecurpd his skin 
and ciaws^ which was all the weie:ht He 
ooQld carry borne conTentontiy. Then^ 



having quieted Mr* Greene with the 

assurance that tlie lightning dldnH often 
strike twice iu th«t same spot^ and that 
it was quite as uncommon nu oo* 
currence to find tw^i beara in one 
place on the same night, we all returned 
to the edge of thfi Httle lakt\ which wuii 
destined to be the scene of our pisca- 
torial efforts on the morrow, and j'eplen- 
ished our fire just as the euu*a final 
glimmer was paling away beyond the 
rose-tip t crowns of the distAut western 
hillf*. 

The evening was not cold, but a chill 
waa on the air, such m wo were unused 
to in July — for it had now got to be 
near the ** Fourth" — and we bad origin- 
ally determined to pass the anmvenary 
of American independence upon the toji 
of Mount Washington, if possible. The 
atmosphere whs clear* however* and dry. 
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and in our location there was no wind 
stirring. Notwithstanding this, the 
warmth and the Ught of our camp-fire 
were both acceptable to our bodily com- 
fort, and cheerful to our spirits; and, 
whatever were Mr. Greene's other short- 
comings, on this occasion he is entitled 
to the credit of having kept u^ a most 
excellent fire, an incessant burning, bril- 
liant and glowing, from sunset to day- 
break. 

As soon as it was thoroughly dark, 
we found ourselves in ft*out of the 
cheering blaze, each enjoying his own 
thoughts, and thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to rest and recuperate a little, 
preparatory to the succeeding day's 
busmess. 

Tom Bamett busied himself with 
roasting a slice of bear-steak, artistic- 
ally cut from the haunch of the recently 
slaughtered Bruin. This delectable tit- 
bit was selected from the upper round 
of the haunch, and was cut about an 
inch and a half in thickness. Thrust- 
a white-oak sapling through its edge, 
Tom squatted before the bright fire, and 
roasted his precious morsel ** to a turn.** 
The unctuous juices spirted in the blaze, 
and Pompey watched proceedings with 
interest and an anxious eye. The dog 
had eaten nothing since morning. His 
master and companions had fared much 
better than thi^. 

The artist, seated upon a stone near 
by, enjoyed a whiff at Bamett's pipe 
during the process of cooking supper ; 
while Mr. Greene, disconsolate and 

S'eatly fatigued, indul^d in another 
avana, as he sat moodily gazing alter- 
nately into the camp-fire, or out upon 
the darkness, calculating the chances of 
being devoured by bears before morn- 
ing, perhaps, or dying with over exer- 
tion m prospective. 

We gathered around the savory meal, 
at length, and did amplejustice to the sup- 
per provided so acceptably by our admir- 
able cuisine de montaene. Tom gorged 
himself. I say it, with no disposition to 
defame that worthy voyageur, but if he 
eat an ounce, he devoured fully two 
pounds of that bear — the gourmand ! 
And, ten minutes afterward, he lay at 
full length, with his huge cow-hides to 
the fire, snoring like a Dutch trooper. 

The spot chosen by our piscatorial 
conductor for the next day's sport was 
called "Round Pond" — a IooeJ name, 
only — distant about twenty-one miles 
from Gorham Centre. It was one of 



the loveliest little lakes imaginable, and 
proved to be well stocked with fine large 
trout — much larger, in the average, than 
any that are obtained in the frequented 
mountain streams. We retumea to our 
camp-ground at three o'clock, with about 
eighty-five fish, seven out of every ten 
of which were taken by Tom Bamett, 
at any rate. 

I hastily made the following sketch 
of Round Pond and its pretty vicinity. 
Why it was called "round" I did not 
learn, as its only rotundity existed in 
the semi-circular pool that was formed 
at the foot of the little torrent which 
gushed from the hills beyond it, and 
emptied its sparkling waters into the 
basin from which our fish were taken. 
The lake itself covered a consider- 
able expanse, and was fringed with 
masses of birch, alder, and scrub-oaks, 
peculiar to that region. Numerous 
** well-holes" of considerable depth 
were accessible from the margin of the 
pond, in whose dear and cool waters 
immense numbers of trout were secret- 
ed — some of them, Tom said, of extra- 
ordinary size. The pond is located in 
the very heart of the forest, and is but 
little visited except by those well ac- 
quainted with the country there. A 
sojourn of four-and-twenty hours upon 
its banks — although we secured a good- 
ly quantity of superb trout meantime — 
did not so prepossess me in its favor, 
however, that I shall be ambitious of 
another similar " pleasure jaunt" — as 
Tom called it — to the spot which will 
certainly live green in the memory of 
my companion and myself for a long 
season to come. 

We " struck our tent" at four, and 
pressed our way through the woods to the 
south westward. Weary and worn out 
with his two days' exertion, Mr. Greene 
declared that the excursion was anv- 
thing but " funny ;" and, if ever he 
were again deluded into the attempt to 
follow Tom Bamett upon a similar trip, 
he might ** write him down an ass," and 
he would enter into contract not to 
resent or deny the imputation ! 

By the time we had got through the 
last stretch of woods — which embraced 
a mile of the vilest of briery underwood 
and tangled scrubs — Mr. Greene was a 
mass of shreds and tatters. With a 
badly crushed hat, and broken spirits, 
he emerged from the forest. His coat 
and pants were nearly torn from his 
body, his creel was shattered, his boots 
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fire re btxiken from tbe enks, and alto* 
lfeth<*r ho Tra5 <*!*peciallj woe-begone, 
[*hd If €? Derail J *♦ wr<^cked/' 

•*Yoii call thU sp^rt^do you* Mr. 
lamptt?** said Greenf?, at \n.sU sulkily. 
** Cap itk> !'* fluid Tom, holding up his 
fur* ski u, and pointinjj to hi^ troutr^ 
» <mpitle, to be aurp* Don't you ?" 

*'No, #m" responded Mr. Greene, 
rmly. " It's an inferaal imposition^ 
iSr, And wKpti ycm catch mfi venturing 
i:»ii a similar und*?rtFiking. Mr. Bamett 
-just tell roe of it— thut'tj nil :" 
We reached the hotel, <it (ength. in 
'iftfi^ty, hiiwt^ver* and Mr, Greene's pas - 
sjion fur trouC-fi^hmg was satiated for 
tho pre*;r^nf , We heard nothing further 
fttim him in n?fprPiic© to hh quftlifica- 
tions (or his erploits) with the rod ! 

ll&vltiff tarried at and enjoyed the 
bospitalities of the **AIpine" a sufficient 



Itiuj'li f time to recover from 
thi' *ri. . i^ tif our recent adven- 
tures, v¥u started one fine eleur 
luoruing, early in July, for tho 
Glen House, seven miles distant— 
another stMidoua hotel located in 
^v :ibudy valley, near the base of 
untti Adums and Jeffi^rs^ou. and 
>v iiynce parties ascend Mount 
Washington^ it ho approach from the 
northerly side* 

This house is built upon what was 
formerly known as Bellows' Clearing — a 
gentleman by that imme, frt?ni Vermont, 
having been the pioneer thore* The 
present hotel is of ample dimensions, 
modem in styJe» and is well conducted. 
From the balcony of the Glen House 
may be had a superior view of two of 
the three highest peaks of the White 
Mountain range^Mount Adams and 
Mount Jeff«*rson stituding in front of th« 
house, in all their eombre grandeur i the 
one onical, in a mea!i«ure, at^d the other 
uf an oblong rotundity, at the apex. 
Far away beyond, to the left of theae, 
jind ** towering to the skiei*," looms up 
Mount Washington — the hoary-headed 
patriarch of the group, whose bald and 
Btorm-beaten orown is elevated mon* 
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to aseend tha mo un tain), w«» 
were greatly at our eaB** 
opon tbia somewhat import- 
nnt point before arriving at 
tbe Gleo— mj' agreeable 
traveling coiupanioD, Mr- 
Greenct consolmg himaelf 
and us frequently, en rouUj 
with the ttssurancG that, at 
all events, we should He 
"well mounted^^* 

" 1 have been tbere/^ re- 
tuarked Mr. Greene, com- 
pkcentlf. 

" Indeed V* exclaimed 
Mjss Georgette, **I nm $0 
glad, dfur Sir* Greene ] and 
vou are always bo thought- 
ful, too." 

'*But, Greene" — I sug- 
gested, with eocne aurprise, 
**tltis is news* 1 thought 
you were a atrauger in tUi* 
region," 

*' In general terms/' said 
my friend. '' T spoke in a 
greueral way, only, I have 
traveledi in my day, yoir 
'know," 

"Then you hai^n't boeii 
tbi^re ?'^ I insisted, inquir- 
ingly, 

than six thousand feet above the Atlan- **No," eaid Greene, '^Tliat U, nni 

tie^s level. ftxiictlj fhrr^* But 1 * Imve liin therp/ 

Having prpgngaged horses for the In tlie common acceptntiou of this term, 

L onnvenienee of our own partv, bi-fnro nevertheless," persisted Mr. Greene. 

Y^eavioij the Alpine Hnii*ie (with which *• The sentiment is a vnlgariam, Mr, 
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Qreene," I added. ** And, though you 
may have 'traveled,* you have yet a 
good deal to learn." 

"Yes, I see," continued my friend, 
ooolly. 

At this point in the conversation, we 
reached the Qlen House stables, where 
ire ascertained, a few minutes subse- 
qaently, that parties to the number of 
over forty-five had accomplished exact- 
ly what the enterprising Mr. Greene had 
done, but some time in advance of him, 
however. The agreeable feature, there- 
fore, in this preparatory arrangement, 
(which had been so confidently and so 
dexterously effected bv my friend) was 
that, in our case, the animals thus 
"bespoken" by our aocomplished cice- 
rone were the very last that were en- 
gaged. Our party, with Mr. Greene at 
its head, were in consequence supplied, 
without delay, with Hobson's choice. 
Mr. Greene had *' been there," perhaps, 
—but not in this precise spot ! 

Immediately on leaving the carriage, 
Greene (who had traveled, in his time) 
made himself agreeable among the ost- 
lers and guides congregated there, and 
who were awaiting the arrival of our 
party at the '* Glen ;" it being desirable, 
ordinarily, that as many visitors as is 
convenient may ascend the mountain 
together. Mr. Greene, having distribut- 
ed, with unsparing hand, among the 
crowd, the fees which he contended was 
one of the first of considerations with 
"traveled" persons, learned imme- 
diately after this performance, that, at 
least in the present instance, it was an 
act of supererogation ; for there were 
but five miserable hacks left in the sta- 
bles for the accommodation of our 
party ! 

"On'y five left," said the guide, 
politely. 

" How very precise !" remarked Mr. 
Greene. 

*• Very," was the response. ** Allers 
jess so, sir. Five pussons — five 'orses." 

"Yes, I see. Exactly five horses 
here," continued Greene, calculating- 
\j, *"* Five times four are twenty. That 
is to Bar, ten pairs of legs. Five ani- 
maJiB — ^nve persons." 

"Yes, sir," said the guide, "an* 
we're all ready — 'f 'u please, sir." 

*• 0, yes — I see, I see," continued 
Mr. Greene. '* You couldn't, Mike— 
I think you said your name is Michael," 
added Greene, persuasively, as he thrust 
another coin into the guide's hand, 
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**you couldn't contrive to manage to 
exchange — that is to say, provide us 
with five animals a shade better, that is, 
different from these — eh? could you 
Mike ?" 

** Couldn't, possibly," responded 
Mike, as he quietly thrust the coin 
into his watch-fob. **A11 gone — an* 
besides, sir, these is the best in the 
stables. Last allers best, sir." 

Mr. Greene scanned the poor jaded 
ponies, and exclaimed, half-unconsci- 
ousiy, "if these are the best, heaven 
help the others !" 

" Ready, sir ?" inquired Mike, a mo- 
ment afterwards, "ladies all mounted, 
and gone on, sir." 

" Bless me ! You don't say so," eja- 
culated Greene. 

The signal was at length given for 
the march, and the party moved slowly 
away in a line, " single file ;" and 
crossing the river, a few rods below the 
front of the Glen House, the leading 
guide (at the head of his motley bat- 
talion) turned up the roadway, and 
commenced the ascent to Mount Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Greene stood beside his sorry 
nag, in readiness to mount, but evident- 
ly a little shy and suspicious either of 
his beast, or of his own horsemanship. 

" 'Ave a care !" suggested Mike, kind- 
ly to him, as he placed his foot in the 
stirrup. " She's a good 'un, but she's 
apt to run back'ards a leetle, at fust. 
You ken ride, carn'tyou?" 

This home- thrust, at my pleasant 
friend's accomplishments' as an eques- 
trian, was rather ill-advised ; for, if 
there were any one thing in Mr. 
Greene's "traveled experience" upon 
which he prided himself more especially 
than another, it was that he could ride 
well. 

" 0, yes — I see, I see. Thank you. 
Capital seat, capital," said Mr. Greene, 
bravely. " Never better — never !" he 
continued throwing his right limb gal- 
lantly over the saddle, and jerking him- 
self upon the unruly creature's back, 
briskly. 

But at the instant he peiformed this 
graceful feat in mounting, his erratic 
pony, sulking, sprang violently back- 
wards, and by the retrograde movement 
brought the nose and chin of Mr. 
Greene very suddenly and unceremoni- 
ously between the brute's ears, at the 
same time knocking his hat from his 
head, uncivilly. 




** Ble«fl me !'* i^xdaimed Mr. Cxrcene^ 
grptttly discotioerted, but qaioklj re- 
gaining hh seat in tho saddle i *' Bbag 
me — what a horsi?]'* 

" Beet ^oTse in the* cniwd, 
sir," insisted Mike, c*»ming 
to the resfcuOt and spizing 
the animal hy the btmd* 
with nil t'mphiitic ** whoa P* 

■'There* — Michtielt difn*t 
chafe her," exclm med 
Mr. Greeae* soothinf^ly — 
** don't I There — that'e 
better* Hold on to her 
now°i iL moment/' contiaued 
Greene, putting another 
coin into the guide's hund* 
"Doirt let her ran back 
agaiiif MikeJ^ 

**No, glr— '" 

*'No— don*t;'* repeated 
Mr. Greene. 

Then turning to the 
crowd who remained be- 
hind nt the hoteJ, and who 
had enjoyed his trifling 
disf^nmlitnre vastly. he 
resumed hi a euiit<>r with 
tiie rnmark that be '* deem- 
ed it but civil to uncover in 
the presence of so many 
fair ladies, at Ktarting^;" 
and, followed by three 
hearty clieers, he forced 
bis unwilling Rosin ante 
into a nharp gallop down 
tht* valley, to the mountain 
road* overtaking the party 



OS it disappeared 
from view of th« 
company at the 
-Glen.*' 

Your party 
winds along, in 
Indian filf>— one 
horse behind the 
other ^ — through 
the varying 
scenes of wild 
and natural 
beauty wbioh 
crowd upon the 
view at every 
turn, and you 
ennnot ceas^ to 
admire, to ei- 
L^lttim, to wonder* 
i>r to prmie, t^$ 
you pass ftlug- 
gishly on to- 
wards the peak. 
Surrounded on I>oth sides, at first, by 
the forest, you shortly find your way 
flanked by treee of a lesser mtignitudts 
but thickly aet; aud soon after^ the 
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stunted growth of savins and scrulxiak 
i|ij>ftar; th^n you encounter patches of 
■^ed and gtim dwarfs, now bla^t^id and 

' torn by the lightnings, now uprooted by 
the mountniii «t«rm*t and kid prowtratij 
in your patij* or by the mde^ «f tho rotid ; 
now appear oluinpg of cedar and other 
hardy evergreimst all wilhiTod aod ap- 
parenUy sapless* as yon got higher up 
the mountain aide^ whert^ the size of the 
trees h now redacted to the tnerejit 
ihrub ; and soon all sigti of vegetation 
iasei. 

Now you enoouEiti'r a sharp bill for 
ieveral rods— now a ragged knoll an*i 
now a guIcK through vvbicb the spring 
rains and ineMug anowa imve been tear- 
ing for wec*k», peHmpa* aod At aight 
of which evt?n your well-bred donkey 
Itart8> or bolts, or halts outright: uow, 
». IbtaAf ippriug or miniature tiirn^iit 
fu«bes madly out from some rooky fi in- 
sure at the way-side, and jour jaded 
beast thrusts his head into tta cool 
wtttt»rs •• with a wilU* Now you mf^et 
a ebasm in your way, over wbioh your 
dull nag leaps with the agility of a lame 
Cf»w, i.'iiH?ing your hair to gtsind on end 
at your awkward e.^capw from a moment- 
arily anticipated breaking of the neck ! 
And now, rollicking and shouting with 
the ladios-^heaven bless* them* bow ad - 
niiraljly well they endure the fatiguoi 

I of this journey ! — and still moving for- 
ward ilowly* measured ly, but surely, 
npon the backs of those sullon, dogged, 

^1 



but faithful pottiefi. you straggle up — 
up — up— towards the summit. 

You leave behind you the birches 
and the maples, the beeob- trees and 
the firs, the few hemlocks and the fewer 
white-pines, the aspen-poplars and the 
mountain- ash, the spruce bushes and 
the savins, the scrubs and the dwarfs— 
and nowj enly a few sparsely scattered 
plants, and lichens, and mosses, greet 
the eye for a mile or more, as you still 
aseend^ 

The atmosphere h perceptibly colder, 
and the cnmberaonie coats and shawls, 
which tbfi guide insisted you should 
take with you at starting, you find of 
great service* A a you proceed, the fir 
bushea and wit u ted ahruhss gTt>w fewer 
and further between, iind are now seen 
only in the sheltered crevices and hol- 
lows of the rooks. A little gross h then 
jnet with, along the margin of ibe 
springy spots, and finally the brown 
moss, even, refuses to show itself on 
the aides of your pathway. 

Some five miles dij^tant from the bed 
of the valley stands Bald Ledge — the 
wildest and most outre of all the wild 
scenes to be witnessed upon the moan- 
tains. At an elevation of near five 
thousand feet above the ocean^s level, 
it IS a rocky, barren spot, ovi^r whioh 
you pass in reaching the Summit House, 
and from which, in a clear hour, you 
have a surprisingly interest* ng view of 
the hills and vallej^a below you. Prom 
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the front of ibe Ghn Hout*t?, whun tlie 
atmosphero i« unobstructed, you catcli 
tt glimpse of the trail of travelers m it 
pdsse.^ amuDd a bluff just beyond its 
plaza, aud fn>jn tbis height, en pasmnU 
you may turn in tbe sajdle and obtain 
a charming vtow of the nioun tains al- 
ready parsed « and of the scenery far 
down in the valley below, Tht> lino of 
travelers can thus be seen from below 
only for a moment ; but agaiust a deiir 
eky they are very distinctly defined; 
and isignids are hare o:tchanged between 
those who are bound up, and who may 
have left friends at the public -house in 
tbe glen— tbe latter, from the hotel 
pia^iea, beiag on the lookout fur their 
coiDpanionB. with the teleacope. 

•*Bald Ledge" itidf h an uncharit- 
able, cheorleBSt barren mass of broken 
rocka^well named. It is flanked upon 
the right by a miBeriible death -stricken 
forest of tall, gnarled stumpst standing 



thickly together, from which the leaves 
and bai'k has been stript, evidently, for 
year St and which, by tlie action of Ibo 
extreme cold weiither and storms there^ 
hiive become bleached to a chalky white- 
ness, from the roots to tho highest 
branches. The trees are shapeless ; 
or, rather, of every conceivable shape 
iiitti which the pitiless winters of that 
repflon, aided by tho thousand storms 
that* have spput their fury around, could 
possibly contort them; and there they 
St and » along the isharp brink of the 
ledge, upright or embracing b. neigh- 
bor, twisted and shattered ^ isolated or in 
clumps— but entirply white — root* boll, 
and branch, throughont tlie whole for- 
est; like so many blanched and blasted 
ghosts, halting there with outstr»itched 
arms and scrawny fingers, t<i fright one 
from his propriety m be is compelled 
to pai^s by this desolate region. 

Various theories are current, accoant- 
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iiig for th^ curious appeamnoe of this 

^de«okted fof«it. 0«r gaide informed 

\ HI tbtit the trees had been burned — thcr 

woodii lher& having been fired by ligbt- 

fiing* matt J jeajs ?idcp— wDd tlii4t the 

I bark betn^ thuB crisped, tlio subsequent 

I mid ;ffiDtor3 attd ntorm<« hud beaten off 

I thr^ outer coatii^g of the boUs and 

I t>rnrjcbes, and they had snbseqtiently 

ched out to thii* deAthly whitendiis, 

l^ow dngrees. The movi* reaaoDable 

philosopbic?ul cause is found , how* 

[«Ter. in the stntt<rnet)t that, during the 

years Itf J<J and *17, the thrirmometer 

vdaf cely rose, in that hnrnedinte re pi 00, 

I tbov^ the frecair)^ point ; and those 

iTfle* lmvinj[^ put forth tio faliftge duriitj:' 

that entire seaion, it is believed that 

they remained fion^ralcd in the sup 

4uring 41 period of si i teen months ; imd 

were thus destroyed* and afterwords 

blancbed by time and etorin. 

The trayeler stands with a thudder 
upon the verj^e of the deep precipice 
mleh fianki thb frightful and dreary 



Bpot, but for an inetimt — and hastens on 
with quickening piwje, again. The seena 
so strongly rei*e«)b|es n cungregution 
of *^ghi>»t3,*' that it has been aptly 
called the '^ Den of Ghouls*" 

But this scene is quickly left in the 
rear* and the traveler ^ladij '* hurries 
up/' here, ttn the busy pnide bajtea* 
along cheerily with his encouraging — 
•*Now* gentlemen — come along, ijouve 
along; almost there, ladies. Beautiful 
day, dinner ou the table at the * Sum- 




mft,* and * Tin -top,* 
! tetter going, hy-aii'* 
by— hurry up. burrt' 
up !** and you turn iUv 
bluff oiice more, atill 
asoeuding, mon^ rapidly 
than before. 

Prom this point, th* 
bridle-path is uarri^weil 
to ft mere line, formed 
over the continuoualv 
rcM^kv way by tlie hoofi 
of the borsoi, and h 
but a single strateh 
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(without Tadation in character) of 
loose p&^neai and small boulders ir- 
regularly thrown together* upon which 
the donkey treads with Id creased oau- 
tion, picking his wny up and onward, 
with the most cominendftble moderation 
and care — planting first one foot and 
then another, aa he goes, and skillfully 
oalcubting the cbancos of the trip or 
misstep that might tumble him^olf and 
Ills usually nervous rider headlong over 
■onie uf^ly precipice cm his right or left* 
as he advanoeii thua sluggishly along, 
pasting, and puffing, and toiling upward 
to the summit halting- place, whioh he 
remembers so well. 

For the hundredth time jou ask the 
guide if that mound or that eliff beyond 
JOU is the lani t You have been in the 
saddle four or five hours, laboring con- 
tinually up hill ; an^l, though yriu ean ad- 
mire the magnificent scenery that you 
are permitted to behtdd, yet your appe- 
tite has been strangely sharpened (at 
least, such Mr- Greene declared to be his 
** innermost sensations^*}, and you nre 
right well inclined to lest the quality 
of the viands prepared for and awaiting 
your arrival at the Summit and Tip -top 
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Houses, Within forty rods of the doors 
of these hospitable buildings, erected at 
the very peak of Mount Waslunglon. 
there stands a rude pile of rocks* some 
eight or nine feet high, which arreeti 
your attention, and which is thrown up 
by the hand of friendship to mark the 
scene of a painful occurrence which 
took place in the fall of 1855, uptrn that 
spot 

Miss Li^^ie Bourne, of Kennebunk, 
Me», in company with a small party of 
her immediate frifsnds, started from the 
Glen House, at a late hour one day 
during the month of September, in the 
expectation of reaching the ** Summit" 
before dark, where they intended to 
tarry till the following day. 

They passed the ^* shanties," and Mr. 
Myer'a cottage (below the ledge), in 
eicellent spirits, but Mr. M., who had 
long been a resident of the monntatns, 
deemed it too late for them to reach 
the Bummit. They hastened on, how- 
ever* and a iudden storm came up, 
which increased as they continued to 
ascend; and they fin ally found them- 
selves bewildered with the sleet and 
anow; entirely at a loss to determine 
which way they should 
turn . N i gh t s u cc eede d, the 
dreary darkness enveloped 
everything around them — 
and still, under the guardian- 
ship of the gentleman of 
the party, they struggled 
on, and upward. Wearied 
out, at length, and absolute- 
Iv lost in the blackness of 
the night and the stonn, 
they were compelled to halt, 
and shelter themselves as 
best they might— under the 
terrible circumstancee— be* 
iieath the comparatively 
friendly lee of a large boul- 
di^r they discovered. 

The physical strength of 
Miss Bourfie, evidently, was 
not equal to the task of as- 
cending Mount Washington 
on foot, at alh her health 
l>eing fragile previous to 
This effort. Tbey crouched 
I Ijpyond the rock, however, 
iiH far out of the reach of 
the wind as it was possible 
to retreat; and there they 
remained, amid the howling 
and raging of that fearful 
storm, during the entire 
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uigbt, the un fort an ate young girl reelio- 
ing npon her protector*^ kuefi, Wben 
daylight broke, the pnrty discoverfid 
thein selves witbin forty i^d* of the 
Sum mil House— but Miss Bourue had 
priihed duriog the darkneasi They 
had ascended without a gLude ; and the 
6a ff*3 rings of that little Dompany can 
scarcely be imamaed, aa they c1ud|^ to- 
gether during the weary hours iif that 
Fong mad fearful night One of them 
died on that spot and the health of the 
athers was eerioii^ly periled* This 
monyment bus beeti thrown up to mark 
this daocking Incident in the history of 
the mouniains. 

Yon turn away, with a sigh for " poor 
Lizzie Bourne," and the voice of your 
guide cheers you with the shout of 
**'er« we are, gentlemen V* The aum- 
mit 13 reached* at last. 

A world of magi e- like beauty lies 
around you ; you behold a myriad 
hoes that yon hiive never dreamed 
of before* ; you see a widely -stretching 
field of gorgeous landscape which pen 
or pencil never has and never can de- 



pict, a wonderful blending of curio «i 
light and shadow that artist never con- 
cetved* and cannot portray. You real- 
ise more in a a ingle ini^toutof sunshine, 
upon the crest of old Waahington, than 
you can feel or imagine in a lifetime of 
study of all the ** masters^' in Chris- 
tendom. Drink in the glorious inspi- 
ration that floats around and beneath 
you» and make haste to enjoy the rich 
voluptuousness of this ouce-seen-and* 
never-to-be-forgotten pantoscope^for a 
veil is passing over its outskirts; and 
even while yon gaxe, the cloud ap- 
proaches again, the magnificent picture 
h shut from the view» and you find 
yourself enveloped, haply, ia mist, or 
sleet, or rain I 

lliis ts but temporary, however. The 
order Is given to mount, for the descent, 
aDd you are soon threading your way 
down the bridle-path, en route to the 
Glen Hou&e once more. Before leaving, 
you take & look at the little ** squatty'* 
Summit Mouse^ where you have so 
comfortably dined, and which will not 
be forgotten by you. It was built by 
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tfessr** Hiill and Hosebrook (well known 
mountaineers), of rough stones, blown 
eut of the crown of Mount Washington 
itselfi and is secured to the ri>cks by 
four cables which are drawn over the 
loof and are fastened into the mountain 
near the foundation. It is rather plain 
la «ztenorv but is substantial, and an- 
iw«n its purpose until the new build- 
iogi (contemplated by the road com- 



pany) shall be erected to supersede 
it 

Descending the mountain, on horse- 
backt is a vastly more ancomfortahle 
piYicess than that of ascending. In the 
sharper defiles and gulches along the 
hridJe-path, it is nice work for the tired 
auimak to keep upon their feet und 
maintain their burden alao^-the larger 
portion of those, whom they thus oonvey 
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to Bad frn, being 
but in5iffi?rotit 
ridera* or totally 
mnpriicticed in 
tbe saddle* Yet 
theae animab 
manage their 
uu certain loada 
with ^eafc show 
of (Mire, iiiid but 
very few acd* 
dents occur, not- 
ffithstflnding the 
difficulties i>? the 
journey both up 
and down this 
tortuous ttcelir- 

My friend, Mr, 
Greene, was 
particular ly 
struok mih the 
beauty of tJie 
Crystal Falls^ and leaped about, upon 
the rocks below them, with a precisian 
and celerity that would have electrified 
a chamois, to tit e infinite gratification 
of tbe Indies, who freely admitted that 
Mr. Greene was a vast deal more agile 
and juvenile than they had hitbertAj 
givun him credit for. Indeed, we found 
it impossible to control his activeness 
at all, though suggestions were repeat- 
edly thrown out to him, both by his 
oompflniona and tbe guide, in reference 
to tbe deceitfulness of his foothold upon 
the rocks, which, in many places, were 
oovered with a mossy slime, upon which 
it was unsafe to step, without great 
caution. 

He mounted ihe st^e of tbe very pre- 
dpice itsftlf, and stood upon the level 
uf the upp*r rooks, whence tl»e waters 
came tumbling down, where he wtivod 
his bat to us more timid gazers-up below 
him, in very triumph at the achieve- 
ment. Then he descended the rocks 
again, declining the proflfflred assistance 
of the guide, with hii^— 

*'Pooh, poob ! my dear sir^ — no! 
Haven't 1 been round a bit in my 
timer 

*' But you might fall,** persisted the 
guide, politely — »♦ and I wouldn't like 
to see you in the drink, you kiioiv." 

*' Never mind m«, sir* / know,** said 
Mr. Greene, with a pirouette that would 
have shamed Papanti himself; and, 
missing bis good inteniions, Mr, Greene, 
without another syllable, popped head 
foremost into & bend of the pool to 
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the great alarm of his friends, and the 
subdued but evident amusement of the 
aniious and really attentive guide * 

We sprang to the rescue of Greene 
amid the frantic shrieks of the Udie», 
who were desperately alarmed for bis 
safety* But Greene was bom not to 
be drowned, plainly ; for be rolled over 
like a huge porpoise, and was drawn 
from the pool by the skirts of his coat, 
without any detriment whatever, eicept 
the inconvenience of the involuntary 
cold bath. As the guide jerked him 
rather unceremoniously ashore^ he re- 
peatedly remarked, ** I told you so, 
fiir—r told you so.'* To which assur- 
ances tbe ungrateful Mr, G., as he blew 
the water ffom his mouth aud nostrils, 
only responded, ^"^ A pretty jfuirf^, you I 
What the devil did you push me in 
there, for ?" 

** /? Push you in ?■' exclaimed the 
guide, astounded, 

** Yes, sir-^vej / Push me b, and 

fct a fee for helping me out, I see, sir. 
t won't do — won't do with me, sit, 

DoD't 
you a 



I've traveled too much for that, 
try it again, sir — I won't give 
penny — not a red, sir I** 

Heartily as we sympathised with Mr, 
Greene in Mh little miiiforlune, we were 
compelled to laugh outright at this lu- 
dicrous mi scon st ruction on his part, 
and the turn be thus gave to the acci- 
dent. And in the midst of our rejoidngs 
that it was no worse, and the jf^kes 
which his misstep unavoidably ocos* 
sioned* we started briskly on through 
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found himself far away from his wig- 
wam without food, chilled and cheerless 
amidst the wintry blasts. He could find 
no game, and the dark doads over his 

S respects rendered him life-weary and 
isoonsolate. He sank beneath the chill- 
ing snows, and slept In his dreams, he 
was borne away to a green and beautiful 
valley, where the streamlets sang joy- 
fully, and birds and game were abund- 
ant. His spirit cried with joy .' The 
Great Master of Life then awoke him, 
and placed in his eager grasp a flint- 
pointed spear. Then giving him a dry 
coal, told him that he might dwell upon 
the shore of the placid lake near lum, 
and kill fish with his spear, and kindle 
fire with his coal. One dark night, 
when he had lain down his coal, and 
built his customary fire, there suddenly 
arose a blinding smoke, and a terrible 
voice was heard from oot the rising 
flame. Then succeeded the fearful 
thunder, the eartii was rent, and there 
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rose up a huffe mass of broken rocks, 
which piled uiemselves to the heavens. 
A cloud rested upop the summit of this 
suddenly-formed cliff, from which pour- 
ed down a thousand sparkling streams, 
which Quenched the fire again ; and the 
astounded hunter heard the voice again, 
in peaceful and loving tone, ezdaim: 
'Rest here! The Great Spirit will 
dwell wit^ YOU, and watch over his 
favorite children !* " 

We left the cascades, and the rustic 
bridge, and the cool streams of EUis and 
Peabodv behind us, and hastened home- 
ward ; toT our friend was in no condition 
to enjoy even the lovely scenery we met, 
after his recent unsolicited immersion ! 
He had listened to the legends told by 
our guide, as we hurried back, in moody 
silence, and as we stepped into the hotSl 
again, he bowed to the ladies, and passed 
on to exchange his saturated dress, with 
the simple and classical sentiment, **Al' 
a-bama ! — Here we rest !'* 




"WE." 

GLOVE is left in days gone by ; 
And yet there is no broken vow! 
"We" met of old, but " you and I" 

'Tis sometimes meet each other now, 
A quite indifferent ** he" and *» she," 
Tho' once enshrined in lovers' '* we !" 



That time ! — 'tis now '• Long, long ago !" 
Its hopes and joys all passed away ! 

On life's calm tide three bubbles glow. 
And pleasure, youth, and love are they ; 

Hope paints them bricht as bright can be, 

Or did, when you and I were ** WB '" 
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T is 80 
beautiful 
[outside 
the win- 
dow that 
I can 
hardly 
keep my 
eyes upon 
my work. 
How 
\ bright the 
colors are . 
under 
* this warm 
sky! The 
1 e ares 
shine, 
I they are 
i so very 
[green! 
Then , 
how bril- 
liant the 
scarlet 
flowers 
look that climb up round the lattice ! 
And the birds are gay and bright ! But 
when I look inside, aU is very gloomy. 
The walls are thick, and heavy, and dark. 
Oh ! Sister Theresa, why will you wear 
that black, dreary dress ? And, your 
face, oh ! it would be so beautiful, but, 
dear Sister Theresa, that cap is hide- 
ous!" 




** My child, my child, are you speak- 
ing to me ? I cannot listen to you. If 
the sunlight and the gay colors are such 
a temptation to you, it were better to 
shut them out. Long ago I shut them 
out from my soul, when I closed tha 
door of the world behind me. It is be- 
cause the colors are so gay that I do 
not look out of the window. Marie, I 
do not wish to turn back." 

" But, Sister Theresa," said Marie, 
»* shall I ever be so ? You are good, I 
would wish to be like you, but must I 

S've up all happy things ? See, at just 
inking of it, it sets me crying ! — ^the 
tears are all over my embroidery. 
There's one in the very midst of tbe 
pattern !" 

♦* It is better to work tears in your 
embroidery," said Sister Theresa, "than 
flowers. Flowers spring from the earth, 
and rain falls from heaven. Holy souls 
have been made pure by the many tears 
that have washed away the sins that 
might have stained them." 

*' I will work over these tears," said 
Marie ; " see, I have filled up one little 
circle ; that is where I have buried one 
of my tears. In all my little life I have 
not shed a great many. Some day som« 
stranger will come into the convent to 
buy a piece of the nuns* embroidery, 
and, perhaps, he will be willing to buy 
my handkerchief. For, Sister Theresa, 
I am really beginning to embroider quite 
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like one of the nuns. How olumsy I 
was at first ! But I do improve, and ^ 
some time or other I may be allowed to 
work upon those glorious altar-cloths 
that you delight to make so beautiful !** 

** It is not merely outward grace that 
is needed for them," said Sister The- 
resa ; ** oftentimes I am not fit to touch 
that which is set apart for so holy a use. 
I wait until I have wholly submitted 
myself, and every thought within me, 
to the sacred purpose in which I am 
engaged." 

** AJj, me," said Marie, ** I shall never 
learn to submit my thoughts. In the 
first place, I cannot submit myself. I 
want to go wandering up and down in 
the garden. Whenever Sister Ursula 
calls me into her cloister, I directly 
think I would rather go into the arbor ; 
and if she tells me to sit in the arbor, I 
suddenly discover I would rather not be 
there. I can't even keep my eyes quiet 
When I sit on the stone-bench, to an- 



swer the questions, this way, that way, 
they so to Sister Lucie's rosary, or 
Sister Ursula's profile." 

**Poor child," said Sister Theresa, 
*' ears, and tongue, and eyes, and feet ! 
you cannot keep any ot them under 
control ! When, indeed, can the heart 
and soul come under subjection !" 

*^ As for my thoughts, dear Sister 
Theresa, how could I ever keep them 
still?" continued Marie, ** I have so 
many of them, and I like to have them 
wander about. I love to embroider, 
better than when I came, because now ' 
I can stitch my thoughts into my work. 
Whenever I come to this ivy-leaf in my 
pattern, I think of the heavy vine that 
covers up the dark -gray tower, and of 
the frolic I had beneath it one day with 
the porter's litUe girl when they let her 
come into the garden. And then this 
forget-me-not, as I call it, though it 
doesn't look much the shape of a flower, 
it reminds me of a little garden- border 
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I had, long ago, in my dear old home. 
Oh! Sister Theresa, may I tell you 
about that place ?" 

"Littie child," said the other, ♦* I 
would rather you would teach your 
thoughts. See how you have taught 



your hands that were so clumsy when 
you first came. Now you can. as you 
say, embroider almost as well as Sister 
Ursula." 

** That is because the patterns are so 
beautiful, I love to look at them," said 
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Hsrie. ** I oould never leani to weave 
that di^licate hair-wurk ; I ehould n&nsT 
have the patleac© U\ braid aU thorn 
chains and bracelets that Sister Ursula 
weaves out of bair. It makes rno fidg- 
etty just to look at her. She braids 
Uttle fia6 hmrs with her fiogorg* thnt 
would break a thou mod times io mioe* 
I would not do it for the world ; then I 
couldn^t g-ive my thoughts to it. I like 
to thiDk of the pleasant things that may 
happen some day ; all sorts of fancies 
come into my bead. I like, too, to tbink 
of the old times. Oh ! Sister Theresa, 
if you would lijsten while 1 tell you of 
my pretty hame by the Hudson !'' 

** I listen to you, child, already, too 
mach," said Sitter Tboresat *' I am 
afraid that [ let you earry me baok into 
the world.*' 

" Oh I the plaoe where I used to live 
was not the world,'' answered Marie, 
** papa and 1 lived there quite alone. 
There was a beautiful lawn, and Ibe 
river went by the bo use i and boats 
passed many times a day, and we 
iad such pretty brown horses, and I 



Had a pony, and everybody wai so kind 

t9 me» and tliey all let me do just what 
I pleased*" 

*■ Alas, my child !" said 8bter The- 
resa, *'does not overybody let you do 
as you pleas^e V* 

**0h, everybody is kind to me^** an- 
swered Slarie, ^♦and nobody does con- 
tradict me, but eoitietitne^ the sisters 
shake their heads at me and look very 
^ave. At leai^t they try to, and seem 
to think I am often very wicked. No* 
body thought I was wicked at home, 
though I did nothing but laugh and sing, 
1 have not told you what made me 
think so much of home, nor what I saw 
the other day, I waa in the garden 
when I saw Barbara go towards the 
gate that leads to the streets I nevtr 
looked out of that gate before." 

** It is forbidden, Marie," said Sister 
Theresa, 

**WelK dear Sister Theresa,^* said 
Marie, ■*! did the forbidden thing. 
Barbara wa.^ talking with a man with 
vegetabliss at the gate, and at Bt^i there 
was nothing better to see than his old 
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donkey, but presently a young man 
passed by — *' 

** A yooDg man !*' exclaimed Sister 
Theresa. 

*'He only passed by« though he 
looked in,*' saia Marie, ** and he started 
and looked astonished a minute, at least 
I think he did ; for I was startled, too. 
I had seen his face once before, three 
summers ae^o, at home. Barbara shut 
the gate directly, and I had only this 
one glance; but that glance brought 
back to me the day when my father 
brought home with him a friend of his 
from New York. The day, I remember 
perfectly, was a lovely summer day, 
and this Mr. Philip admired everything. 
fie admired the smooth lawn, and the 
flower-border, and me, perhaps, too !" 

** Marie, one forbidden act opens the 
way for many forbidden thoughts," 
said Sister Theresa. 

** But I may love my father," said 
Marie, **and I may love his ^ends, 
too ; and what harm is it, just to look 
oat at the gate once ?" 

** Marie, you know when you left the 
school to live with us here,'* said Sister 
Theresa, **yoa were willing to submit 
to our rules." 

•*0h! dear Sister Theresa," ex- 
claimed Marie, **I am willing to do 
everything to please yon, and to give 
up everyuiing. I was so tired in that 
dreary school, where the girls talked 
nothing but Spanish, and where they 
were so vain and idle. That day when 
we came to visit the cloisters, I fell in 
love with you. How could I help it, 
when your face looks so like the picture 
of a beautiful nun ! Then they told me 
it was your voice that I had heard at 
vespers and in the masses. When the 
same voice spoke kindly to me, I 
thought, if I ever should be good in the 
world, it would be when I should see 
you all the time." 

**I was willing you should come 
here," said Sister Theresa, ** though it 
seemed a strange thing, that when I 
was living here still and cold, dead to 
the world, striving to live only to God, 
it was strange that I should be willing 
to let you enter here — to let you be 
with me at times. You, Marie, are gay 
and joyful — I am grave and sad ; oh ! 
may it not be a sin to me to take you 
so near my heart — I, who have vowed to 
have no heart but for One ! — I, who be- 
lieved I had chilled all earthly love ! 
Marie, I close my ears when yon are 



speaking; I close my eyes when yon 
oome b^ore me. Little gay flower, you 
twine around the gray turret ; some day 
you will be pluck^ away from me." 

"But you, dear Sister Theresa," 
cried Marie, **you are not like the gray 
turret — ^you will not always be so cold 
— you have not always been so cold !" 

"What I have been — that matters 
not," said Sister Theresa, »*I know 
only four years — the four years that I 
have lived on this island. The walls 
around me have shut me in, and have 
shut out the world; and beyond the 
walls the sea cuts me o£P from other 
life. You, poor little one, long for a 
glimpse through the opening of the 
gate into the little world that is round 
the convent -walls. Ah, let the stone 
walls shut you in ! There is one way 
that is not barred : that is upward. The 
broad heaven is not shut out ; you are 
not fettered from that, except by sin." 

**Four years, dear Sister Theresa," 
said Marie; "and I have been here 
only one, and that has seemed very 
lonff. It is two years since we left our 
old home ; there it was pleasant a whole 
year that we lived in France. Not a 
word of English did I speak that year, 
for papa would not allow it ; and we did 
not see a single American or English- 
man. I suppose he thought it was 
better for my French, but I would have 
liked to talk to him in English. Now 
the French comes so easy, that is why 
I like to talk to you instead of the 
Spanish school-girls. And yet I think 
I know enough Spanish to please papa, 
when he comes back for me. I wonder 
where he will take me next. I would 
rather not wander any more; I don't 
care to know any more languages ; I 
believe it is because I spefS: French 
that you are willing to listen to me ; and 
yet we never talk about France, your 
own home ! Therese ! Therese ! ah, 
now you are not listening to me ; you 
have gone back unto your visions again. 
Why did I say anything ? why fid I 
not let you go on and talk to me of 
yourself?" 

** No, it is better to let your voice go 
murmuring on," said Sister Theresa; 
"I must not always listen to it. It 
comes in like the evening breeze, gen- 
tly through the window. It woos me, 
but I do not ask it to caress me." 

" So you listen to me no more than to 
the wind," said Marie ; " there go more 
tears down on my work ! I wonder if 
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this handkerchief will ever wipe away 
as many as I have shed upon it ! Sister 
Theresa, I believe you like me to em- 
broider, because I use this cotton ; how 
pretty it is, with this mark upon it — 
the mark of the cross ! that is why it is 
called nun's cotton, I suppose. But I 
will not work any more or cry any more 
to-day. Your evening breeze, Sister 
Theresa, is going down into the garden, 
to play." 

'' My little Marie," said Sister The- 
resa, "I would do all things for your 
ffood ; this is the way I excuse myself 
for having you so near me." 

'* Ah, yes ; and perhaps some day I 
shall leave o£P bemg a butterfly," said 
Marie, ** though that is not the way in 
the garden ; there the ugly worm comes 
out into the pretty butterfly. But I 
shall grow into the worm — that is, I 
shall put on the ugly worm's dress, and 
out off my long hair. Now, don't look 
shocked, dear Sister Theresa, thoush 
you did hear those naughty words. If I 
could be with you more hours a day than 
I am, I might be better ; but you must 
be either in that tiresome hospital 
or—" 

"I give too little time, now," said 
Sister Theresa, *• to mercy or to devo- 
tion. Go away, little child; if you 
would only pick the flowers alone, and 
not the weeds !'* 

"In a convent," thought Marie, as 
she ran away, ** there can be neither 
flowers nor weeds ; but I would like to 
be good, for Sister Theresa's sake." 

She went bounding through a larg^ 
hall, and found collected there a knot 
of the sisters. They were eagerly talk- 
ing over some matter of deep interest. 
Marie did not mean to linger long, as 
Sister Theresa had taught her not to 
join the little gossiping circle that 
formed itself in the hall whenever the 
daily news came ; for gossip and news 
of the day penetrate even within the 
convent walls. The little citadel had 
its hours of exchange and its moments 
of prattle. Sometimes the subject was 
the illness of one of the sisters, its 
causes, and her probable indiscretion ; 
sometimes it was the bearing of a new 
comer — a novice — from the world. 
There were little quarrels with the por- 
ter, little jealousies among each other. 
Even these little sins the convent walls 
do not shut out. 

To-day the talk was of the great 
news of the peace from Europe, and 



Marie was attracted by the exclama- 
tions that were made. 

** Father Ignatius will tell us when he 
comes," said Sister Ursula," whether it 
is for good or for evil that peace is 
made." 

** The war was better, it seems to 
•me," said another, ** if they were fight- 
ing for the Holy Church. How can 
they lay down their arms?" 

** How the Holy Church should ever 
need the help of those heretics, the 
Mussulmen, I could never understand," 
said Sister Martha. 

**It was undertaken with unholy 
means; that was why it failed," said 
another. 

The more sober were discussing in 
this way the great event of the close of 
the war in Europe, which had happened 
many months before ; but the younger 
sisters were listening to the account of. 
the last battle, lingering over the names 
of the dead. 

** M. Benin among the killed !" one 
exclaimed ; " is that the father of Made- 
line?" 

Yes. She had come to the convent 
when her father left France with the 
army. She was not one of the little 
circle present, though every one looked 
round cautiously. Already the mother 
must be telling her the sad news. 

Sister Theresa must be told ; she was 
from France, too. Yet Sister Theresa 
had never spoken of friends or home. 
She had often chided these younger 
ones who had talked lingerindy of 
father, brothers or sisters left behind — 
even of mother. **You have chosen 
the Bridegroom; you have left all to 
follow him," she had said. 

Marie, after listening to the tale 
a while, went back to Sister Theresa. 
She met one of the others who had been 
to distribute the news; to tell of the 
peace, or to read out the list of the 
dead. Marie went in to where she had 
left Sister Theresa sitting. 

She was still in the same spot ; lean- 
ing back in her seat. Marie went to 
embrace her, and found her chill and 
cold ! She called her to speak ; called, 
too, for help ; but no one heard her. 
She covered Therese with kisses ; she 
could not bear to leave her. 

At last she seemed to breathe a 
warmth into the cold form ; the stiff eye- 
lids relaxed, there was a smile upon the 
thin lips. Presently, a low voice said : 

•t Speak to no one, Marie; there ii 
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no help." Her words came feebly and 
slowly, but she clung to Marie*s hand. 

'* Child, child," she said, at last, and 
interruptedly, ** I was trying to turn my 
soul to God, but it clung to earth ; it 
followed one I loved. They read me 
of the death of Madeline*s father, and of 
one other, still nearer to me, than he to 
her. Now we shall pay our vows to- 

f ether before God. Now, I can love 
im, since he is no longer on earth. 
I think the summons has come, yet I 
know not how soon I am to go. Pray 
for me, Marie ! I could not shut him 
from my heart, though I had turned my 
heart to ice. I did not know how I still 
loved him, I did not know how he still 
lived in my prayers to God, even. Now 
he has risen up above the walls that 
separated me from the world. Now can 
I love him. God has chosen to lift him 
up to where I should raise my eyes. 
God forgive me for my unfaithfulness ! 
My heart did not turn towards Him ; 
now has he kindly broken it. Child, I 
did not mean to deceive you ; I deceived 
myself, also. Forgive my sin, and 
pray that God, also, will forgive me !" 

The tired eyelids closed, the lips fell 
into a gentle smile. Marie was terrified 
by the coldness of the hand that held 



hers still, and ran, at last, for help— it 
came; but it was unavailing. The 
physician spoke of a sudden disease of 
the heart. Sister Therese had always 
appeared delicate. No one wondered 
at so sudden a death, though it gave a 
shock to the quiet community. Marie 
wept bitterly as the dear, beautiful form 
was placed beneath the pavement. The 
gray convent walls appeared more sad 
and dreary than ever, and she went 
back — away from them — to her pension. 

II. 

**I KEEP on with my work," said 
Agnes, ** because you will keep on with 
your walking up and down the room in 
that moody way. I expect to be enter- 
tained ; and if you won't entertain me, 
why, my work must. Do sit down, 
Philip, a few minutes ; how can one 
carry on a conversation with a walking 
steam-engine ?" 

" Here am I, opposite to you ; what 
will you do with me?" asked Philip. 

**I should like to do something to 
make you less dolorous," answered 
Agnes. **I expected to enjoy your 
coming home again, and talking with 
you. But it is not nearly as exciting 
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as looking out for letters from you, even 
when, hau the time, they didn't come ! 
To be sure, I couldn't read them when 
they did come, written on both sides of 
that foreign paper.'* 

**It is a pity you couldn't," said 
Philip ; "it would have spared some 
words." 

" How economical you have grown," 
answered Agnes. ** I suppose you re- 
gret the many you threw away in your 
youthful days. But, do you know, you 
have appeared such a dolbrous knight 
since you came home, that I have heard 
it hinted that you felt badly about my 
marrying George." 

** It is the only thing that has made 
me happy this long time," said Philip ; 
" I could have asked nothing better." 

" Thank you ! that's comphmentary !" 
answered Agnes. "George is your 
friend. George is a good fellow, and 
he deserves good fortune — so, it pleases 
you. But, why that should be your 
only bright spot, I can't imderstand. 
Is It so very dark to come home again 
after traveling all over the world and 
seeing everyuiing, to settle down with 
plenty of money, and nothihg to do but 
enjoy it !" 

♦*I haven't traveled for pleasure, 1 
haven't seen what I wanted to, I am not 
ready to ' settle down,' I don't care for 
the money, and I don't know how to en- 
joy it," answered Philip. 

" Well ! I should say that was posi- 
tive, if it were not so negative !" cried 
Agnes. "You mean you will be un- 
happy anyhow. That is easy enough 
to manage ! One can make a poor din- 
ner off anything. Here in New York 
there is no sort of necessity of seeing 
the sun ; you may sit in the gloom all 
day. One naay cnoose to be pricked by 
the points or the best joke, or find an 
acid in the flow of the liveliest spirits. 
It is easy enough to be morose; but, 
dear Philip, isn't it rather common- 
place ?" 

** You won't answer ?" she continued. 
" Well ! that is a resource ! Yet it is a 
disappointment to have you turn out 
one of that sort. Why, my weakest- 
headed partner at a ball can talk about 
life's heing a bore !" 

"Thank you, Agnes, you need not 
set me down in that set," answered 
Philip. " I have a real trouble which 
is enough to color the rest of my life." 

" Oh ! forgive me I A real trouble ! 
That b an unosaal thing. How could 



I suspect it ! I saw you were gloomy, 
but I supposed you were moody. Tms 
is the dark mood, I thought to myself; 
by-and-by our moon will turn round, 
and we shall see the bright side. Every- 
body ought to be allowed their moods. 
Sometimes I don't talk for two hours. 
But there you go, Philip, up and down 
the room again. Do sit down, and tell 
me about your real trouble. I am your 
best friend ; you have not any sisters ; 
there is nobody else you can tell. And 
you know, if I do talk, I never tell any- 
thing." 

"It is a pity you can't do my talking 
for me," said Philip; "and, indeeo, 
you can't help me." 

" Why, what is it ? Have Grimm 6c 
Co. failed? Don't your consignments 
come to hand? That*s the kind of 
thing that worries George. Did you 
lose your heart on the peak of Teneriffe, 
or your trunk at Calais ?" 

"If it were a game of twenty ques- 
tions you would soon guess it," answered 
Philip ; " that would save me the trouble 
of telling you." 

" Then I came near, did I ? It was 
the heart, after all, I do believe. Now, 
tell me all about it!" 

"It is not a heart that is lost, but a 
person. I had the clue, and I have 
missed it," said Philip. 

"How romantic!" said Agnes; "a 
sort of Fair Rosamond. I hope there 
is no Queen Eleanor on the track !" 

" Do you remember Mr. Grayley 
whom we used to know ?" 

" What 1 Grayley the defaulter, who 
went off a few years ago with every- 
body else's money ? That is, it turned 
out he did not carry off the money — 
because he had spent it all before — but 
he went off just the eame. I remember, 
he was a friend of yours at one time ; 
you went to his pretty place on the 
Hudson." 

** That was just before I went to 
Calcutta," said Philip. "I told you 
about his pretty place ; and did I tell 
^you of his pretty Uttle daughter?" 

" A pretty daughter ? I declare you 
did not say a word of her," said Agnes. 

"She was a young girl — a mere 
child," answered Philip, "at the time 
she attracted me. She lived away from 
the world ; yet was loved and petted by 
the whole household. At the time, as 
I tell you, she did not impress me 
strongly ; but, after I had left home, in 
my travels, her face and figure often 
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came before me. On my way home, 
yoa know, I came overland, and through 
Spain, passing by the Azores. We had 
a short time for the town of Fayal. 
Frisbie and I went on shore for a shght 
exploration of the town. We passed 
up a narrow street, under some heavy 
convent walls. Suddenly a gate opened, 
and an old portress appeared to talk 
with some one outside. It was a pretty 
enough picture ; the laden donkey in 
the street, the suddenly-opened arch- 
way, a garden revealed inside, glowing 
with flowers and fruits, and the pictur- 
esque old woman in the door- way. 
But there was added another feature ; 
there appeared, in the background, a 
light, youthful figure, and the face was 
familiar! The gate closed suddenly. 
I stood fixed before it. It was the litUe 
Marie— Marie Gray ley ! I knocked at 
the door, but could not get admission. 
Frisbie thought I was suddenly crazy, 
and, persuading me that I was, got me 
off upon the ship. Not till after we had 
sailed did I convince myself that it was 
surely Marie that I had seen. At first it 
seemed impossible that she, whom I had 
seen so happy at home, should be shut 
iq> in a convent ; but I reflected that, in 
my two years' absence, many changes 
might have taken place, In short, how 
could I but believe my eyes. I could 
think of nothing else — she haunted me 
in my voyage night and day. The first 
news on my return home was of Gray- 

• ley's misfortune." 

"Misfortune!" exclaimed Agnes, 
"please don't burden Dame Fortune 
with his misdeeds !" 

^ "At least, be willing to judge an 
exiled man kindly, Agnes," answered 
Philip; "I can't believe that he was 
the only wrong- doer. But, anyhow^ 
my first thought was of his child. I 
made inquiries of his family. He had 
none but this one child. He had de- 
serted his country-seat; not a servant 
could give a trace of his departure. I 
entered upon the search carefully and 
' thoroughly. The only clue that, at 
last, I could find was a vague report 
that he had gone to Havre. But the 
probability that I had seen Marie be- 
came a certainty. Grayley must have 
left the country a poor man ; and this 
poor child, brought up in the midst of 
luxury, he might very probably have 
placed in the school of a convent, while 
be wandered away himself." 
"Was there no grandmother, or 



maiden aunts who would know some- 
thing or do something for the child ?** 
asked Agnes. 

" I took the next vessel for Fayal," 
continued Philip. 

" Yes, you did not indulge us with a 
good-by," interrupted Agnes. 

" We ^ had a long, tedious voyage," 
Philip went on, "and after I had ar- 
rived it was long before I could gain 
admittance to the convent. At last I 
was admitted into the parlor, where 
were displayed articles tor sale made 
by the nuns. In return for some little 
purchases, I learned that such a young 
girl had been at the school and had left 
that very week. I went back into the 
town and made some inquiries. Mr. 
Grimshaw, who had been consul at the 
Cape of Good Hope, or somewhere at 
the south of Afnca, had stopped at 
Fayal with his four daughters, to take 
home with them the youngest, who had 
been at school in the convent. I saw 
the broad-faced Mr. Grimshaw and 
some of the daughters. They were so 
pleased with the island they were goixig 
to wait for the next vessel. But I, 
disheartened and disgusted, took my 
passage the next day. Now I am eager 
to go back again. 

" The only trophy I have is this em- 
broidered handkerchief I bought at the 
grating of the convent. It has a strange 
effect upon me. Whenever I look upon 
it, it brings back to me the vision of 
the little Marie as I saw her in the 
stone archway of the garden." 

"Let me look at it. What exquisite 
work !" exclaimed Agnes. "Oh, Philip, 
do you remember that beautiful winter 
we passed in South America ? Oh, no, 
you were not with us. I was an invalid, 
you know. How delicious it was to lie 
on my couch and look out upon the 
blue sea, upon the point of land, and 
the cocoanut-trees that rose up from it 
For yes, there were truly cocoanut-trees 
there ; and below, such rich foliage and 
flowers glowing, so that it almost pained 
one's eyes to look upon them. But I 
asked nothing better than to look all 
the time, to lie quietly and dream as my 
eyes feasted upon the glory and the 
beauty : and in those beautiful quiet 
days, I gained such strength and re- 
freshment. It recalls to me all the 
resolutions I made to be no longer a 
mere butterfly, but to live a better and 
higher life. Then I had nothing to do 
but think — to think over the past, and 
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over a better future. I wish I oould 
keep the thought by me. It seems like 
a gleam of summer coming out upon 
the hard frozen ground. Those gor- 
geous days ! Ob, Philip, I am dream- 
mg them all over again ; what is there 
that carries me out of this wintry New 
York into that beautiful southern cli- 
mate. And I, who felt sad and happy 
all that time, feel sad and happy now — " 

The door of the room was suddenly 
thrown open, and the cry of fire was 
heard. 

"There is fire in this wing of the 
hotel ! Save yourselves !" 

** Go ! go I Pbilip, see if it is true !" 
cried Ag^s. **What a noise! what 
confusion ! I will look for George's 
papers. I have the handkerchief!'* 

But she had scarcely time to save 
herself. She ran for a box of valuable 

Sapers of George's, then was hurried 
own the stairway through the crowd 
in £ront of the fiouse. Fhilip placed 
her in a carriage, and then went back 
to see if there were anything else to be 
saved. 

The handkerchief clung to the dress 
of Agnes, as she hurried through the 
orowa and fell upon the 
pavement as she was put 
mto the carriage. There 
it lay trampled upon by 
heavy feet, covered with 
mud, unperceived, until a 
boy with his eyes on the 
ground suddenly discover- 
ed it, picked it up, and 
looked around in vain for 
an owner. 

** What a pretty thing ! 
I will take it home to sis- 
ter Martha, and ask her 
about it" 

He left the scene of 
the fire, and hurried on 
through narrow lanes. He 
went up three flights of 
stairs before he reached his 
home. "Where's mother?" 
he demanded. "Out wash- 
ing ? I hope I did not wake 
you up, Martha ! I might 
have known you would be 
lying here trjring to sleep." 

** Never mmd ; how came 
you home at this time?" 
asked the languid voice of 
the sister. 

♦* There's a fire up town, 
and a jolly row," said the 



boy. ** I was trying to get a glimpse 
of it, and down in the street I saw tois 
handkerchief or something. I thought 
I would bring it home to you. It's a 

aueer thing. It's enough sight better 
lan mittens ; it warmed my hands, it 
did, thin as it looks. All the way home 
I was thinking of last summer, and 4th 
of July, and boating expeditions in the 
sun." 

'* Let's look at it," said Martha. 
"How beautiful it is, and such fine 
stuff as it is made of. Oh! Jemmy, 
that is what I miss now I am sick. It 
is good to be at home, and have mother 
care for me when she has time for it, 
but — it is wicked for me to say so^ 
everything seems coarse round me! 
Out at service anywhere, even at Mrs. 
Flint's, where there were hard words 
enough, it was pleasant to see the fine 
furniture and the beautiful clothes ; and 
Miss Julia used to look so lovely when 
she was dressed. Oh ! Jemmy ! when 
will Iget well?" 

" Well, the doctor said this kind of 
fever lasted five or six weeks, and 
then—" 

" But how beautifully this is worked. 
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Martha went on, ** it is finer work than 
any of Miss Julia's handkerchiefs. Oh ! 
I Uke to hold it in my hand. It is but 
a few weeks before Robert will be home, 
and now he must be sailing by those 
warm countries he has told me of. 
Jemmy, he promised to bring me home 
one of the bright, gay birds they have 
in that country. If I could only go to 
meet him there! The warm air that 
he tells of would make me well again. 
When I close my eyes, I seem to be 




there and he with me, to care for me 
with beautiful breezes ! You can leave 
me, Jemmy; with this handkerchief 
over my eyes, I am sad and happy 
both. It makes me sad to think that 
Robert will find me sick when he comes 
home — and happy to lie here and dream 
of him." 

Jemmy hurried away. He had er- 
rands to run, and his master kept him 
very busy. He could not go home 
again for some days, much to his moth- 
er's sorrow. 

•* I've been looking out for you these 
three days," she said, when she saw 
him at last; **you must find who it is 
that has lost tms elegant handkerchief. 



I have done it up beautifiilly, and I 
never enjoyed doing ap anything more 
in my life. Somehow it took me back 
to the old place. Oh ! Jemmy ! will 
you ever be as good looking as your 
father was when he came to see me 
Sunday nights in the old house. And 
quite as handsome, I thought him, out 
at work in the fields ! W^ll, he's out 
of his hard life, now," she said, wiping 
her eyes with her apron. **But I've 
wasted plenty of time thinking. You 
must find the owner. 
Jemmy. Poor lady, she 
must have cried hard 
enough at losing it, and no 
handkerchief left to wipe 
her eyes with after all !" 

" Phew ! " exclaimed 
Jemmy, " she's got hand- 
kerchiefs enough ! But 
give me the flimsy thing ; 
lefs see if it will warm me 
up again ; may be I will 
speak to a police." 

Jemmy proceeded first 
to the scene of the late 
fire. Here his active eyes 
discovered an advertise- 
ment on one of the neigh- 
boring walls : 

•'Lost. — A valuable em- 
broidered handkerchief. The 
finder will be richly rewarded 
by bringing it to No. 61 St 
Nicholas Hotel " 

Jemmy at this hastened 
his steps. ♦» If I get any- 
thing by the concern," he 
soliloquized, **see if I 
don't buy some fireworks. 
Martha talks about the 
warm country ; I'd be sa- 
tisfied with sitting under 
a rocket, eating an orange, may be a 
cocoauut if it was the season." 

His quick steps soon brought him to 
the hotel, and, after some repartee, in 
answer to supposed insults from the 
porters and waiters, he found his way 
to No. 61. 

One or two ladies were in the room, 
who were surprised at Jemmy's errand. 
** A lost handkerchief! It must be- 
long to the people who were in the 
room before us — we only came to-day. 
Let us look at it." 

** Let me see it, Isabel ; you know I 
lost a handkerchief last spring, at the 
opera. But this is a dinerent affair. 
What a lovely vine round it! and how 
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graceful these flowers are ! Is there a 
perfume in the handkerchief? Perhaps 
it is sandal-wood ; oh, Isabel, doesn't it 
make you homesick for New Orleans ?" 

*' I don't observe a perfume, but there 
is certainly — " 

*'Mrs. Stacy, my mother, did it up," 
spoke up Jemmy ; " she clear-starches 
and takes in muslins, three stairs up — " 

*♦ Oh ! we must go back to New Or- 
leans, this winter, Isabel. How can we 
stay in this cold climate ? Think of the 
roses, of the warm sun ; think of the 
early violets." 

" Indeed, I never forget them ; I seem 
to feel a breeze of warm air that makes 
my head faint ;" and Isabel threw her- 
self upon a sofa, and covered her eyes. 
** I thmk of the jessamine vine that 
grew by my window, and those early 
violets — the perfume comes back to me 
now. Oh ! Annie, we have done wrong 
to live away from home so long. This 
round of pleasures we have lingered in 
has confused us, and made us forget old 
ties. I have ctowu heartless ; if I could 
only be simple once more — could only 
be again in that fragrant air ! Annie, I 
was very thoughtless towards Arthur ; I 
know he loved me ; do you remember 
those beautiful spring days ?" 

** Hush ! Isabel," mterrupted Annie ; 
** how you do go on ; and here is this 
boy wahiiig." • 

•• That is just the way my sister Mar- 
tha talks when that thing is near her," 
said Jemmy; **and as for me — " 

Jemmy was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a lady and gentleman at the 
door. The lady came forward into the 
room. 

**I hope you will excuse me," she 
said, ** but I find that my cousin, before 
he left town the other day, advertised 
the loss of a handkerchief we valued, 
and referred the finder of it to these 
rooms. I didn't know of it when I left 
them this morning. But, Philip, see ! 
it is here," said Agnes, as Isabel came 
forward to meet her, with the handker- 
chief in her hand. 

** I shall be sorry to part with it," she 
said, ** though it has done its work. It 
has carried me home again. I cannot 
tell what is the strange power it has. 
Perhaps there is the same in all things, 
did we open our hearts to receive it ; it 
has melted away ice that was gathering 
in my soul." 

Meanwhile, Philip was standing in the 
ioorway, in a happy dream, as he held 
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the handkerchief in his hand. But 
there was another interruption. A 
party of travelers were passing through 
the entry, and about to ascend the stairs 
close by. 

"The Grimshaws, from Fayal," 
whispered Annie, as a short gentleman 
led tne way, followed by a number of 
ladies. Four of them passed along, 
showily dressed ; but they were followed 
by another — a young girl — heavily laden 
with carpet-bags and packages. Her 
figure was slight, her face very sad in 
its expression. It seemed as if the eyes 
had worn themselves out with weeping, 
and the lips had forgotten to smile. She 
looked up wearily for a moment, but 
suddenly let all that she had fall to the 
ground, as her eyes turned towards 
PhiUp. 

Philip, who had moved away hastily, 
when he heard the Grimshaws men- 
tioned, started as he looked upon, the 
figure before him. 

** Marie !" he exclaimed. 

"Mr. Philip! is it you?" cried the 
poor little Marie. 

The Grimshaws turned back. 

*' Marie ! Miss Gray ley ! what does 
this mean ?" 

"Is this indeed the little Marie for 
whom we have been looking so long ?" 
exclaimed Agnes, as she went forward 
and seized her hands. " Perhaps these 
ladies will let us come into their room 
to explain all," she said to Isabel and 
Annie ; " and the Misses Grimshaw will 
excuse Marie for a little while to the 
friends who have found her." 

Isabel and Annie willingly retired. 
Agnes led Marie into the room ; Philip 
followed dreamily. The Misses Grim- 
shaw picked up their fallen shawls and 
veils, while their father scolded the por- 
ters. Jemmy seated himself on the 
stairs, thinking he could afford to wait 
awhile, in the prospect of the " rich 
reward." 

When they had entered the parlor, 
Marie went up to Philip. 

" Is it true ?" she said ; " will you be 
a friend to me ? My father — my poor 
father — " She could not say any more. 
Agnes drew her towards herself, while 
Marie burst into a flood of tears. 

" We are your friends, indeed," she 
said, caressingly; "Philip has been 
trying to find you." 

" It was Mr. Philip, then, I saw," 
said Marie, at last. "Oh! I have 
thought so much of that day ; I have 
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hoped, indeed, that one of my friends 
was living to take care of me." 

**Ala8! you have suffered much," 
said Philip. 

** It is only since a little while," an- 
swered Marie, ** that I have been so 
sad ; but sorrowful enough then for 
many years." 

** Where have you been ? — when did 
you go to that convent ?" 

** It is little more than a year since I 
have been at Santa Maria, and for a 
time I was very happy there. But a 
few months ago, I lost my best friend. 
I thought it was sorrow enough when 
Sister Theresa left me; she was too 
beautiful to live long ; she was heavenly 
always, so I ought not to feel sorrowful 
for her. But I did feel very sadly ; I 
didn't know there were such heavy 
troubles left behind." 

**How came vou with these Grim- 
shaws ?" asked Agnes. 

** Oh ! my father, my dear father !" 
cried Marie; **I did not see him 
again — " 

•* It is not possible — " Philip began. 



**Ye8, yes, I shall never see him 
again. They came to tell me in the 
school that there was some one to see 
me from my father. Oh ! how joyfully 
I went to see my/ather*s friend! I 
should be so glad to know one who had 
known him ! At first he spoke to me 
kindly, and, perhaps he did not know 
better — and, indeed, what difference 
would it have made in the way he told 
me that my father was dead ! Oh ! that 
is the first time I have said that terrible 
word. He had been in Africa ; and, 
indeed, I ought to like this Mr. Grim- 
shaw, for it was at his house that my 
father was taken sick. He was going 
to write to me — he meant to write to 
me, but every day he thought he should 
be better — that he should come to me 
himself. Only once he said that if any- 
thing happened fo him, would Mr. Grim- 
shaw come and take me home. Another 
time he spoke of a letter he had written 
to a friend of his that he had not yet 
finished, which I should brinff home 
myself. This letter Mr. Grimshaw 
brought to me ; but alas ! there was no 
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address. So I seemed quite iMendless, 
though I did not know it myself. I was 
so oyerwhehned with my great sorrow 
that I knew only that, or, indeed, scarce- 
ly knew the depths of that. I believe I 
was wild — was passionate ; yet I submit- 
ted to Mr. Grim sh aw when he told me he 
must carry me away with him. I wished 
to eo ; I did not care where. Yet, after 
we left the school, we lingered awhile — " 

" And I was there," interrupted Phil- 
ip. ** Oh ! why was I so blind !" 

** But was it not terrible that I should 
never see my father again? — that he 
could not come to me to bid me fare- 
well? — that his last words I should learn 
through a stranger ? The letter of his, 
I believed must be to you, Mr. Philip ; 
yet I did not know your whole name. 
I studied it as his last wish.'* 

** Let me see it," said Philip, eagerly ; 
" a letter to me ?" 

** It is here," said Marie ; ** they are 
his only words. He could send me no 
other." 

** My dear young friend," the letter 
said, ** you are the only person who can 
know me by that name ; the only per- 
son, I believe, who would be willing to 
call me a friend. Even your friendship 
for me I would not put to the proof, but 
in behalf of my child, of whom, I be- 
lieve, you must have kind 
remembrances. I recall my- 
self to you. You know the 
circumstances under which I 
left home ; I have tried to 
keep from her a knowledge 
of them. I hope to leavd 
behind me some resources for 
her, that she may not have to 
blame me for her neglect. 
PhiHp, you remember her 
gay, young, and happy, in 
Sie midst of luxury and ease ; 
you will find her alone, with- 
out friends, in discomfort; 
perhaps this may touch your 
neart, and make you willing 
to take her into your guardi- 
anship. My affairs — " 

This was all the letter con- 
tained. 

" Your father has left me 
your guardian," said Philip, 
joyfully, ** and you will give , - 
me your consent, too ?" \^^ 

•• But — no, " said Marie, \^^ 
k>oking down; ** Mr. Grim- ~5yL'. 
shaw tells me that my father Vr< 

left behind him nothing for my 



support. Indeed, I cannot tell you the 
hard words he said of my father — my 
own father ! It chilled all the feeling I 
had begun to cherish towards my father's 
friend. To think I was a burden to any 
one ; oh ! that was heavy enough ; but to 
have his memory charged with anything 
wrong! I told Mr. Grimshaw — I tola 
them all. I would work for them day and 
night — that I would rather work ; it was 
a happiness for me that he left no fortune 
behind him, because I needed to work, 
I should be so unhappy now he was 
gone." 

**And so they made you an upper 
servant," exclaimed Agnes, ** and load- 
ed you with their parcels." 

**They have no claim upon you 
now," said Philip. ** I am your guard- 
ian by your father's will. It is, indeed, 
fortunate that there is no property be- 
sides, or my title to take charge of it 
might be disputed. While a younff, 
tender girl — I will go to them m- 
rectly." 

** You shall be my sister," said Ag- 
nes;"** I am Philip's cousin, and you 
shall work for me, too ; only it shall be 
such pretty work as you love — like that 
delicate handkerchief that has bewitched 



me so much, 
work into it?" 



What charm did 



you 
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The handkerchief ! what had become 
of it ? Philip had let it fall from his 
hand when he recognized Marie. He 
opened the door ; in the entry was Ma- 
rie's little trunk, deserted by the Grim- 
shawB, and the disconsolate Jemmy, 
just leaving. Philip called him back, 
and Agnes and Marie listened to his 
errand. He did not go away till his 
claim to the reward was fully satisfied. 

But the handkerchief! As it lajr in 
the corridor, a sudden gust of wind from 
an opened door had blown it down the 
entry. A servant picked it up, and car- 
ried it, broom in hand, to the window, to 
examine it. 

** Sorrow! and is not that beautiful !" 
she exclaimed; **it is as thin as the 
cobweb mistress just showed me; it's 
the prettiest thing I have seen since I 
came to this country. Why ever did I 
leave my own ? Sure, it was for fol- 
lowing you, Patrick ; and if I should be 
always going after you, I should not be 
at rest yet The grass was green there, 



[July, 

and the birds used to sing. It was not 
all up-stairs and down, as I have to go 
all day now. Why ever did I leave my 
home ? And such a long way to come 
here, too! I can't remember the months. 
And will I never go home again ? I will 
never know my way back. I would like 
Jto see the good old country once more, 
just to know it is better there than here. 
Sure, it was warmer to my heart. Here 
there's no Patrick — nobody else that is 
like my old home." , 

She tried to wipe her eyes with her 
apron; the dust-pan and broom fell 
from her hands. The light, thin hand- 
kerchief, too, left her grasp, and floated 
out of the window. 

** There it goes !" cried the girl, as 
she watched it floating beyond her 
reach ; ** it looks like a white dove ; and 
I think it must be a bird from ti)e old 
country, to set me dreaming of home. 
It has fallen on the ground ! 

" No, it is away again ! Where will 
it go now ?" 
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KEPT in awe by battered portraits 
frowning over the balustrades, and 
exposed to detection and arrest by a 
myi^rious step in the stairway, which 
communicated with a bell above, we 
fancy that no young man under twelve 
years of age ever gained access to the 
Old Museum in the Exchange without 
first advancing a shilling. One forward 
-well read in a Dick Turpin class 
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of literature — ^we are aware, accom- 
plished the feat by climbing the light- 



ning-rod, and descending through the 
observatory ; but this was an exception 
as well as a deception — a move that 
moral principle or a fearfully projecting 
cornice rendered impracticable to the 
common run. (The youth who did it 
dared to go anywhere; and he once 
passed a tempestaous evening on the 
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top of a tall steeple in process of erec- 
tion.) It was a golden epoch in your 
life when the requisite amount of cop- 
pers had accumulated in your stone 
money-jug, to enable you to ascend the 
stairs with impunity, and to return the 
stare of the old lamp-black heroes that 
leaned from the wall to guard the en- 
trance. 

But, after all, it was somewhat fearful 
to find yourself alone, surrounded by 
the silence and immensity of this won- 
derful place — knowing that a real 
stuffed alligator lay concealed some- 
where, and that Miss McCrea was con- 
stantly being murdered by Indians some- 
where else. The grim heads began to 
be cheerful company, when contrasted 
with the unknown horrors beyond— oc- 
cupying a locality favoring flight, in 
case anything wicked or supernatural 
should suddenly appear. It was this 
feeling of indefinable dread that prompt- 
ed you to study a whirlwind of paint 
denominated a naval engagement, in 
which Decatur was supposed to be 
leaving his ship in a jolly-boat (al- 
though nothing of the kind could be 
made out), with a very uneasy sense of 
satisfaction. It would have been pre- 
sumptuous to have doubted tJhe merit of 
that picture then; but, as you have 
since picked up some knowledge of art, 
the conviction has forced itself upon 
your mind that it was no more than a 
miserable daub ; and that old Time, con- 
sidering it unworthy of those mellowing 
touches it is his wont to bestow on 
paintings, had, in a fit of indignation, 
Knocked it black and blue at once. You 
mustered a little courage, slowly, and 
ventured to look around. 

That case of ancient shoes, with an 
astonishing variety of heels and toes, 
attracted less of your attention, per- 
haps, than did a large, jagged, sulphur- 
suggesting rock, which, you were as- 
sured by a label, came down from the sky! 
Even now, you do not feel particularly 
grateful to the Old Museum for that bit 
of scientific information ; for a dupli- 
cate stone has acted a prominent part in 
numerous dreams, and you have, more 
or less, expected it to come crashing 
through the roof of your dwellmg, 
sometime in the night season. Those 
strange, dingy men-of-war, every rope 
perfect, made by sailors, ^hile off on 
tedious whaling-voyages, were deeply 
interesting, but not so marvelous, per- 
haps» as a long wooden ohain, the links 
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of which were interspersed with balls, in 
impossible situations. The chain was 
especially fascinating, for the reason 
that it was executed with a jack-knife, 
in the hands of a convict, whose original 
sentence had been commuted to impris- 
onment for life, and who employed his 
leisure moments in this ingenious man- 
ner, in order that he might keep his 
mind occupied, and live through it. A 
light bark canoe, ornamented with 
beads, and containing savage-looking 
war-dubs, came in for a share of in- 
spection, and you felt bound to believe 
that whole families of sanguinary South- 
Sea Islanders had paddled the affair in 
various directions, for the purpose of 
feeding upon the members of other 
tribes, with whom they had a heredit- 
ary misunderstanding. The old conti- 
nental coat said to have been worn by 
General Putnam, when he clattered 
down the rocks at Stamford, and the 
ciimson-clad British fired from above, 
conflicted slightly with the account in 
the school history, showing as it did, if 
we recollect, sixty-three perforations in 
the back (done by the royalists, the 
Christian proprietor claimed), of which 
the compilation for youth made no men- 
tion : thus leaving it an open question, 
whether the historian, the owner of the 
museum, or the moths had the right of 
it. There was an electrical machine in 
one of the apartments, and a camera- 
obscura up in the cupola — but these 
were so shockingly out of repair that 
they left no vivid impression upon the 
mind. If you mounted a chair, stood on 
tip-toe, and dislocated your neck, high- 
ly-colored pictures of cities could be 
seen by gazing through little round 
windows — London, Glasgow, Paris, Na- 
ples, Rome, Pokin, and so on ; but as 
there was a ^ood deal of sameness in 
these pictorid cities, you concluded it 
was just about as well to live in your 
native town, as to ** see Naples and 
die." 

A baby with twt> largely-developed 
heads, dancing a polka in a glass jar, 
and habitually under the influence of 
spirits, was too fantastic to be looked 
at for any length of time; and it was 
pleasant to turn to the contemplation 
of a ferocious wild boar, with glaring 
eyes and tremendous tusks, which 
seemed on the eve of attacking a won- 
derfully large and majestic elephant, 
just opposite. The mammoth shark, 
suspended &om the ceiling, you strong- 
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i of beincr tfie same old fiah 
; b^ off the legs of Mr. CampbeQ (as 
die National Reader), when 
▼erj impvudentij disegarded die 
r of friendj. and. at die do«e of a 
^ ' daj. pfamged firom the deck of a 
flhxp into a tropical sea. and had an end 
fmt to his foofish existence. Passing 
tike nn]i» of a mastodon — skiDfoIlv con- 
fltmcted firom die oseeoos portkm of the 
Wfere^mentiixied elephant, and patched 
with the bones of that osefol animaL die 
hunt — the j^>athfal Ttsifior arriTed at a 
window-fironted room, and. shading his 
ajes, saw the most horriblj-attractiTe 
eoafainatioa t)f cnriosties diat die Old 
Xaeeam had to offer, at anj price. No 
Toang perai:)n. wh»> erer saw diem, can 
Lare 2r>rgotten those painted and feath* 
cr-bedecked sarages. branfishing toma> 
Wwks and scaiping-kuTes azoond the 
dUeT^led head of the kneeling >Ii5S 
ICcCrea, or duTse two tears of tb^ mag- 
■itode of marbles, resting upon her p^de 
and beanttfdl cheeks ! And there was 
Black Hawk, in a blue frock-coat, 
adorned widi giitt«ing U. S. naTj bat- 
tona, a k»ng red sash, and other evi- 
of lefinement. Whj. oh! whj 



joong ladr. instead of standing in one 
comer of die f>rest. watching a frag- 
ment of ragged anaconda, and a poor, 
dostr little pe&an ? 

We ancerelj befiere that group of 
wax statoarx has only been snrpasFsed 
in modem times bj a coople of ^unifies 
ODce owned br the St. Helena Plow- 
man : one of which was intended to 
iHostrate die evib of drinking too free- 
It. and the od)fe^r designed to show die 
blessings fikelj to flow from using cold 
water exdMiVlr as a beTerag^—bot 
both so excessiTelr disagreeable that 
the spectator was left in doubt as to 
which domestic circle had the adraa- 
tage. 

When Toa came oat of this collection 
of wonders^ and stood in the sonshine 
and basde of the principal street (after 
a seeming absence of sereral dajs), jon 
coold nolt bat feel a mingled sentiment 
K}i sorprise and pitj ti>wards a school- 
mate, who was squandering his property 
for a pine-api^ at the corner confec- 
tkonerr, » ne noDej thus tnrested 
wonUC more wisetr expended, hare car- 
ried him triamphandj into the Old Mo- 
Very hkelT he had aheadj been 
Yes, b«l«hj dUat he go IB again! 
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The Old KIuseQiD was not a remunera- 

tiire enterpriie^museumB never are — 
and onei day an auctioneer scattered the 
rate and valunble things all over town 
^-*ome of the more antique and delicate 
fpacimena (like birds) to the windi*. 
The ekpbaiit, we remembpr, wus run 
op tt> a high % are, in a ji>calor way, and 
kiiooked dawn, seriously, to a young 
gi^mtfeman of limtted means and exuhe- 
mnt aiiimal spirits. As tbo elophant, 
notwttb standing its enormous sizPt ha^ 
been the germ of the museum, the rest 
of that eiceUent institution bad gradu* 
ally grown up around it, and the huge 
quadruped had come to be shut off from 
ihe outer world by an exceedingly com- 
plicated series of improTements ; and 
the rash bidder nearly ruined himadf in 
paying the host of men required to cut 
away partitians, lower hie prize from 
the fifth story of the Eichnngei and 
tmxisport it to bis residence — for years 
and joars had passed away sinci.^ the 
imposing brute, glorious la scarlet and 
fHver, had led the van of a caravan, poU- 
mg to the clang of cj^mbols and bugles, 
and his hide was as rigid ae f^heet-iron. 
The Bggregate outlay was essentially 
loierMsed by the building of an elevated 
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mound of earth and masonry for the ma- 
jestic animal to stand upon. In the gar- 
den of its owner* " But the young and 
volatile citizens it»nn ceased to iSinire 
the grandeur of the spftotacle, and de- 
voted their hours of recreation to hurl- 
ing stones at the venerable *^ffigy ; ond 
so the posseBsor, having contracted a 
deep disgust for his purchase, and ni» 
little aniiety for his life* secured the 
shavings and sticks with which the mon- 
ster was stuffed (ivory previouely re- 
moved) and had tbe wbilnm wanderer 
among African jungles tipped, l^gA up, 
into an adjuining l*>t. The noble beast, 
however, still retained its shape, and, 
with its feel in the air^ appeared to be 
thro win gout the pantomtmic invitation to 
community : "Come on, with your dead 
caU and all sorts of contemptible rvibbish 
— it won't lie noticed while I am here ; this 
is the spot for rusty stove-pipe, defunct 
dogs, and lobster-shells; here^s the place 
foij trash — come on f" And then the 
neighbors entered a complaint ; and that 
was the reason, which Ims never before 
been satisfactorily explained, why the 
n device -committee took hold of the 
matter, and made the owner of the 
brave old elephant pay a heavy fine* 
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Aflpwimog' to an 

' tfaa paiiud. now placed 

^2ttBnsB» ibVcz" uHi avch of 
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3ir CTiimiiiiP^ hnnn^ been in- 
to d» i^axDu .if dia aonth hj 

t£ Popifr ' jLe ig tfi * d» I'lni in a0^ and 
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tea s£v JT :i» T».»»ig». within the 
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Venerable Bede, 



foonding monasteries, Benedict Biscop 
may jastly claim a place. He was of 
noble family, and had held an office under 
King Oswy ; but he renounced all sec- 
ular honors in order to devote himself 
to religion. He became a monk, havinff 
received the tonsure in the celebrated 
monastery of Lerins, in Provence ; and, 
after having visited Rome twice or thrice, 
he commenced the foundation of the 
monastery at Wearmouthin 674, having 
obtained from King E^frid a grant of 
land in order to enable him to carry his 
design into effect. He sent to France 
for masons to build the church ; and he 
also sent to the same country for gla- 
ziers to glaze the windows — this art, 
according to Bede, being then unknown 
in England. He decorated the interior 
of the church with paintings which he 
had brought from Rome ; one wall bein^ 
covered with pictures of the Virgin and 
the twelve apostles, and others with 
subjects from the Evangelists and Reve- 
lations, together with representations of 
the Last Judgment and the Mystery of 
the Incarnation, so that the humble dis- 
ciple might feel his faith confirmed 
wherever he turned. He further en- 
riched his new establishment with many 
relics and books which he had obtained 
abroad ; and he also brought from Rome 
Brother John to officiate as leader of 
the choir, and to instruct the monks in 
chanting the service. 

Into this monastery (Wearmouth), 
Bede entered as an cdumnusy or pupil, 
when he was only seven years old. At 
the age of nineteen he was ordained a 
deacon by John of Beverly, then Bishop 
of Hexham ; and at the age of thirty he 
was ordained a priest by the same pre- 
late. Shortly after his admission to the 
priesthood he appears to have removed 
to the brother monastery of Jarrow, 
where he continued to reside till the 
time of his decease, diligently employing 
himself in compiling glosses ana expo- 
sitions of the Scriptures, and in com- 
posing works for the edification both of 
himself and his brethren. At that time 
there were six hundred monks belonging 
to the monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow, and in most of the other monas- 
teries of the kingdom their number ap- 
Sears to have been proportionably great, 
[ost of those monks were not priests, 
but a kind of intermediate class between 
the clergy and laity bound by a vow to 
yield obedience to their abbot, and to 
H?e a chaste and holy life. 



It may be here remarked that, in the 
time of Bede, most of the monks were 
accustomed to labor with their hands in 
the fields of the monastery, as well as 
to pray with their heart and voice in the 
church or the cell; they mowed the 
hay ; reaped and thrashed the com ; and 
eke, milked the cows and fed the calves. 
But, in subsequent times, the number 
of monks belonging to each monastery 
became greatly diminished; for the 
more pious, who were also possibly the 
more indolent, and certainly the most 
powerful and knowing, having discov- 
ered that manual labor withdrew them 
too much from their more pleasing of- 
fices of devotion, it was thought better 
to employ laymen to cultivate their 
grounds and perform the more laborious 
servile offices about the monastery. The 
number of those admitted to profession 
was restricted; and as the monks be- 
longing to a monastery became fewer 
and more select, so did the number of 
its lay laborers increase. 

Under his instructors Bede acquired 
such a knowledge of the Latin language 
as to be able to write it with clearness 
and ease ; and it has also been said 
that he had a knowledge of Greek : if 
he had, it was very small, and certainly 
not beyond a mere knowledge of words 
as synonymous with others of Latin. 
From the Greek he derived no knowl- 
edge of things ; for of all that is most 
interesting and permanently valuable in 
Greek literature, he was wholly ignorant. 
We are informed that the genius of 
Bede embraced the whole cyclopaedia 
of human learning ; that he acquired his 
knowledge of natural philosophy and 
mathematics from the purest sources, 
namely, from the works of the Greek and 
Latin authors themselves ; and that he 
had a competent knowledge of poetry, 
rhetoric, metaphysics, logic, astronomy, 
music, cosmography, chronology, and 
history. By one writer he is represented 
as ** trimming the lamp of learning, and 
irradiating the Saxon realm of Northum- 
berland with a clear and steady light ;'* 
while another, who has recently edited 
a translation of a portion of Bede's 
works, professing to amend the language 
of the text, and io his own slip-shod 
introduction supplying proof of his in- 
competence to perform the task, says, 
in his own peculiar style, that it ** seems 
not a little surprising that one who had 
scarce moved further than the place 
of his nativity should so accurately 
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d Mcri be tiiofle at a &tBie«.^ The 
aarrpetneaa of Jescnptknu it » to be 
observed. \m here taken fi>r granted : die 
correct tranacriptioa of a portioii o€ 
(xoiliveT'^ Trav^els bj die master of the 
City of Lt^ndon ScbooL woald be just 
aa sorprisang aa Bedels accurate defsactp- 
tkm of '^ £Ao«e at a ifistance.**' For a 
specimen of audi accnracr, we beg to 
refer die reader to Bede'^s tract. *" ]>» 
Locifl Sacrut^ which the learned e^tor 
has, moat nnaccountablj^ neglected to 
oxte. 

The wrtter, who descnbed Bede as 
•* trimming die lamp of learning*^ might 
have represented hun> more tralr and 
graphicalljr as a good-aatored* gar* 
mlooa old monk,, of great bat not accn-> 
mte memory, begnilmfir the k>ag winter 
nights by reading to me other monka^ 
in die cooimon halt with the aid of a 
mshli^t, a huge volume of extracts* 
compiled by himself, from the works of 
die ^Bidiera ; varying his c^Kxrse of Uhn 
tores with a chapter of hb own Ecde- 
siasdcai History of the £ng!L$h Xatioa» 
**' staffed here and there with thomping 
miracles, for which he must be par* 
doned,'* as Bishop Nicholson charitably 
observes; and occasionally roosing 
diem, when he perceived that they were 
becoming drowsy, with a narrative firom 
the life of St. Cadibert which, as he 
has represented it, was nothing bat a 
series of miracles firom begiamng to end. 
To speak withoat figure, he is, in his 
purely theological works, the mere tran* 
flcriber of eajriier anthorized opiaioiis> 
without erer venturing to inquire into 
the reasons on which they might be 
based. His ecdesiasdcal history is« in 
many places, where opportunity is af- 
forded of testing it by other authorides, 
extremely inaccurate, while it abounds 
in passages which, at first sight, are 
perceired to be purely fabulous. That 
he did not inrent them may be a salvo 
for his honesty ; but then the fact of 
his recording them, as he has done, must 
be admitted to be a proof of his being 
no less blmdly credulous than the most 
ilHterate of his countrymen. This wori^ 
is also infected, though in a slight de- 
gree, with that loathsome imounty 
which is often to be met with m the 
writings of monkish authors, both of the 
Greek and Latin church. That which 
was shameful for a layman to do or 
eren mention, the cloistered monk often 
leems to hare felt a deprared pleasure 
in recording. The portion to which we 
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is tibat in which Pope Gregory 
^e Great aBsvrers the queries of Au- 
gOBtine, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bedels fifo of St Cuthbert is a per- 
fiect speemen of that kind of biography 
whkh, when served up by writers of a 
fater period, b usually classed under 
the head of ^ pious firands.** Strange, 
that thotse who are most eager to mag- 
nify the extent and ralue of Bede's 
learning and knowledge should seek to 
absolve him from the charge of pious 
fraud, on the plea of pious ignorance ! 
It cannot be said that the miracles which 
he records o( St. Cuthbert were conse- 
crated by time, for Cuthbert was liring 
when Bede was bom, and did not die 
tiH 6)^. when Bede was thirteen years 
K/id. As Bede had many more to imitate 
the fietioas which he recorded, than to 
be edified by his focts^ it may be truly 
said that the hght which he contributed 
to diffuse was of that kind whi<^ renders 
man blmd. rather than enables him to 
see. 

Dr. Sdlfingfleet Bishop of Worcester, 
speaking of the legendary lives of the 
saiats» says that St. Gregory the Great 
and Bede, whom be erroneously dubs 
**'St.,^ ** showed the way to the rest, 
and by their own credulity and want of 
judgment zave a pattern and encourage- 
D^nt to aU the monkish tales and im- 
postures afterwards.^ This is not, 
however, exacdy correct ; the way was 
previously shown by St. Athanasins, in 
his Hfe of St. Anthony, the patron of 
monks, and by Sulpicius Severus. in his 
hfe of St Martin, of Tours. It has, 
indeed, been denied that the Hfe of St 
Anthony was really written by Atha- 
nasius : yet the genuineness of no one 
of the works ascribed to him depends 
on better authority. 

It is related that shordy before the 
Reformation, a French bishop, in re- 
turning homeward from an embassy to 
Scotland, visited, on the same day, the 
shrines of St. Cuthbert and Bede, in 
Durham Cathedral; that at St Cuth- 
bert*s he offered a smaU copper coin, 
saying, '• St Cuthbert, if thou art a 
saint, pray for me f * and that at Bede's 
he offered a Freach crown, requesting 
his prayers because he was a saint in- 
deed. This anecdote, and its quota- 
tion by certain shrewd persons, for the 
purpose of depreciating Cuthbert and 
exalting Bede, present a curious exem- 
plification of the manner in which the 
mind, though oonsdoua of a fallacy 
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samewJu. e, is yet unable to disentangle 
it, and, cutting boldly, cuts wrong. 
Cuthbert is, to a certain extent, regarded 
as an impostor ; while in this case the 
real impostor is extravagantly honored ; 
though it be owing to his fallacious nar- 
rative alone that the mind has become 
impressed with a confused idea of the 
former bavins pretended to have done 
or said that which the false or credulous 
biographer has recorded of him. He 
who really thinks Bede a saint is bound 
to receive Cuthbert as a saint, also. A 
man pays but a left-handed compliment 
to the knowledge and piety of a friend, 
by treating a person as if he were a 
cheat, merely because he was highly 
reverenced, and his saintly virtues much 
extolled by that friend. 

Bede was very highly esteemed in his 
own age for his great learning; and 
William of Malmsbury says that Pope 
Serg^us wished him to come to Home, 
border to consult with him on ecclesias- 
tical affifidrs. From what circumstance he 
fint acquired the title of *• Venerable" 
has not been determined. According 
to one account, he obtained it from the 
foDowing circumstance : When he was 
old and blind he was led about by a 
voong monk, who once took him to a 
neap of stones, telling him that they 
were country people waiting in reverent 
nlence to hear him preach. He forth- 
with beg^, and at the end of his dis- 
course the stones saluted him with 
^ Amen, Venerable Bede !*' The other 
is, that one of his scholars, when en- 
gaged in writing his epitaph, could not 
complete it for want of an appro- 
prite word; hut leaving it at night 
thus. 
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he found, next morning, the blank filled 
up with the word ** venerabilis," It is 
^ually credible that both those accounts 
lie true. 

Bede was interred at Jarrow ; but 
about the year 1022 his remains were 
"conveyed" to Durham, and placed 
beside those of St. Cuthbert, by Elfred, 
a brother of that monastery, who was an 
enthusiastio collector of reliques, more 



eager to secure possession than scru- 
pulous about the means. ** It seems," 
says the late Mr. Surtees, in his History 
of Durham, ** that a propensity to * con- 
vey ing^ as the wise it call,* was no less 
innerent in those ancient collectors of 
rarities than in their modem representa- 
tives." An old chair, said to have been 
Bede*s, is still preserved at Jarrow. 
The seat, which is of oak, of great so- 
lidity, and rudely hollowed out, is un- 
questionably antique ; the back and 
sides are more modem, the originals 
having been several times carried off in 
small pieces, by visitors, as portions of 
Bede's chair. 

About the year 1370, Bede's remains, 
which were inclosed in a shrine of gold 
and silver, appear to have been removed 
from the feretory of St. Cuthbert, and 
placed on a marble table in that part of 
the church called the Galilee. This 
shrine was defaced at the Reformation. 
His bones were buried beneath the spot 
where it stood, and over them was erect- 
ed a plain table monument. In 1831 
the tomb was examined, when several 
bones, reputed to be Bede's, were dis- 
covered ; that they really were his is un- 
certain, seeing that several monasteries, 
both in England and on the Continent, 
could boast of having some of them. 

We have not said all that we could 
have wished to say respecting Bode, 
but our paper is out. That the opinions 
which we have expressed conceming 
Bede may not, however, be miscon- 
strued, we beg to say that we have no 
desire to unfairly depreciate a Saxon 
relique ; we only wish to ascertain its 
real value and use, not only with ref- 
erence to the standard of times past, 
but also to that of times present. An 
acre of land might be purchased for a 
shilling in the time of Bede; but he 
must be grossly infatuated with the love 
of antiquity who would now give an 
acre of land for twelve Saxon pennies. 
To draw to a point. Oh, Wiseacre ! part 
not with thy mental freehold upon such 
terms ; and ever as thou lovest correct 
accounts, tmst not implicitly to the 
label, but examine the contents of the 
bag. 
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EARLY RISING. 

*^ pOD bless the man who first invented sleep !•• 
^ So Sancho Panza said, and so saj I ; 
And bless him, also, that he didn't keep 
His great discovery to himself; or try 
To m&e it— as the luokj fellow might — 
A close monopoly by ** patent right !" 

Yes — bless the man who first invented sleep 

(I really can't avoid the iteration) ; 
But blast the man with curses loud and deep, 

Whatever the rascal's name, or age, or station, 
Who first invented, and went round advising, 
That artificial cut-oflF — Early Rising ! 

** Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed," 
Observes some solemn sentimental owl — 
Maxims like these are very cheaply said ; 

But, ere you make yourself a fool or fowl. 
Pray just inquire about their rise — and fall. 
And whether larks have any beds at all I 

The " time for honest folks to be abed," 

Is in the morning, if I reason ri^ht ; 
And he, who cannot keep his precious head 

Upon his pillow till it*s fairly light. 
And so enjoy his forty morning-winks. 
Is up — to knavery ; or else — he drinks ! 

Thomson, who sung about the ** Seasons," said, 
It was a glorious thin^ to rise in season ; 

But then he said it — ^lymg — in his bed 
At ten o'clock A. M. — the very reason 

He wrote so charmingly. The simple fact is. 

His preaching wasn't sanctioned by his practice. 

'Tis, doubtless, well to be sometimes awake — 

Awake to duty, and awake to truth — 
But when, alas ! a nice review we take 

Of our best deeds and days, we find, in sooth. 
The hours, that leave the slightest cause to weep, 
Are those we peissed in childhood, or — asleep ! 

'Tis beautiful to leave the world a while 

For the soft visions of the gentle night ; 
And free, at last, from mortal care or guile. 

To live, as only in the angels' sight. 
In sleep's sweet realm so cosily shut in, 
Where, at the worst, we only dream of sin ! 

So, let us sleep, and give the maker praise ; 

I like the lad who, when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 

Of vagrant worm by early songster caught. 
Cried, ** Served him nght ! — it's not at all surprising— 
The worm was punished, sir, for early rising !" 
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THE staunch old ship " Good Cheer" 
lies at her wharf. She has come in 
from a lone and tedious voyage, during 
which she has met with unusual buffet- 
ings, and she now seems resting from 
toil and danger, and recruiting her en- 
ergies for anotiier adventurous tour of 
tiie world. As some old gentleman, 
when wearied with his long tramp 
through crooked, crowded, and dusty 
streets, rejoices to reach his home, and 
tiiere, in order to enjoy his leisure to 
tiie utmost, unbuttons his coat and vest, 
stretches out his legs, and rests his ach- 
ing head against the wall, so does it 
seem to me that the ship ** Good Cheer" 
has determined to make the most of a 
few short weeks of inactivity, and has 
thereto placed herself in negligent atti- 
tude and attire : stripping off her sails, 
folding up her bowsprit and studding- 
sail booms, loosening her rigging, open- 
ing her hatches, as though for breath, 
and throwing out upon the wharf the 
heavy cargo which for months has held 
her head pressed down into the waves. 

It is a pleasant sight to see the old 
ship again, even under the negligent air 
of easy contentment. She is far from 
being in trim order, to be sure; nor 
does she appear to the same advantage 
as when, once upon a time, I was wont 
to watch the spray fly to either side, as 
she dipped into the brine, or, leaning 
against the bulwarks, gazed upon the 
gracefdl swell of the distended sails, en- 
joying, all the while, the pleasant roll- 
mg motion. She lies now almost as 
liroless as the dingy warehouses which 
line tiie shore. She floats in a pool of 
unhealthy-colored water, in which the 
sport of dolphins and albicores is 
usurped by the rotation of a wretched 
circle of cocoanut-husks, chips, and 
half-decayed lemon -rinds. Men, in mis- 
erable litUe punts, bump up against her 
sides, and she has no power to resent 
the familiarity. Hideous steam -tues 
fly past, and snort defiance ; but she is 
helpless as to reply. And, if the truth 
must be told, her deck is very dirty. 
But, even in tiie midst of such discour- 
aging influences, I can recognize here 
and there a trait to awaken my old 
fondness, and fill me with pleasant as- 
sociationB of the past Here, lashed 
behind tlie wheel, is the old double-cask 
fifs-proserver, upon which I have so 



often sat, and, leaning over, watched 
the play of the phosphorescent water of 
the tropics. There is the quarter-deck 
hand-rail, scratched from one end to the 
other with tallies of unnumbered games 
of cribbage. And there, up aloft, is the 
mizzen-top, where I so often sat, and 
read, or played, or mused, or watched 
the horizon, in the vain hope of being 
the first to signalize myself by discover- 
ing a strange sail. And now, moved by 
a passing whim, I leap over the quar- 
ter-rail, cling to the shrouds, and begin 
to ascend. It is harder work than it 
used to be. Either I have grown more 
portly and less elastic in my limbs, or 
else it is the fault of my long-skirted 
coat and high-heeled boots, which, in- 
deed, are not well adapted for climbing. 
But I resolutely persevere, rise from 
ratlin to ratlin, swing myself clum- 
sily over, and at length seat myself 
once more upon the mizzen-top as of 
old, with my right hand grasping the 
shrouds, and my feet hangmg over the 
edge. 



Would you like to know, Tom, what 
I thought of when seated up there ? I 
thought, at first, of you, and how that it 
might have been a good thing for you 
if you could have been there with me. 
I fancied that, as we recalled the past, 
some bright spot might have glowed in 
your encrusted heart, and made you, at 
least for a little while, something like 
the man you were when we two sailed 
together ; for I do not believe that you 
.are yet entirely lost, Tom. It is true 
that you have changed — that you have 
become that idol of the world, a practi- 
cal, unimaginative, business man — that 
your delight is now in dingy counting- 
houses and mouldy ledgers, and that 
your conversation is always upon the 
price of stocks and comer-lots. But I be- 
lieve that there may yet be a tender spot 
in your soul — a relic of your other life ; 
and that there are glimpses of the outer 
world which may yet have power to re- 
call you to yourself, if properly pre- 
sented to you. Hard and unromantio 
as your heart has been growing for the 
last ten years, I do not believe, Tom, 
that you could have stood upon the 
mizzen-top with me, and have heard me 
talk to you of past adventures, and have 
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looked with me down upon the deck 
which once so pleasantly rolled beneath 
us, and not have thought of something 
besides the number of chests of tea and 
barrels of flour our good ship could 
carry. 

Well, you were not there, Tom, and 
80 I will tell you what I recalled. You 
may not read this — you probably will 
not I believe that of late your only 
reading has been the price-currents, and 
interest-tables, and that you aflfect to 
despise all lighter influences. But it 
may happen, by some strange chance, 
that you are at some time placed where 
you must necessarily see these pages 
— in a car or stage, for instance — where 
you can get no stock-lists, can find no 
commercial friends to talk with, and so 
must either listen to me, or be idle. And 
if that time does come, Tom, remember 
that I write this for you, with pity for 
your present fallen state, and a feeble 
hope that the only remaining tender 
spot in your heart may glow once more 
with something of its old native fire, 
and burn off the hard crust with which 
the world will soon smother every spark 
of pleasant reminiscence forever. 

And I thought, first, of the time when 
the brave little ship ** Good Cheer" cast 
off from the shore and carried us out 
upon the ocean, which, until that day, 
we had never seen. Shall I recall that 
picture, Tom ? We stood together at 
the stern. Around us, and, like our- 
selves, gazing towards our rapidly- dis- 
appearing home, were a number who 
were to be our companions for many 
a month — some friends from our na- 
tive place — a German, with long, red 
beard, flat cap, and hooded traveling- 
cloak — a Frenchman, short and with- 
ered — a Scotchman, from the very 
bosom of the Tweed — and many others. 
The ship, with her broad sails set square, 
g^yly broke her way through the white- 
crested waves, which hissed madly 
against her sides, and then fell behind, 
baffled and frowning. At our right, far 
off, was a speck — our pilot-boat, already 
in search of another prize. At our left, 
a long, low steamer trailed her wreath 
of smoke through the air. In advance, 
and rapidly drawing near, was an in- 
ward-bound bark, toilsomely beatine 
towards the land, and rolling up and 
doim in the yeasty sea-trough, until we 
oonld OTon see the yellow planking of 
hmt daok* Behind, and slowly sinking 
w ih» liodiODt won tlie heights of 



Nevesink, with a few white dots at 
their feet, where cottages stood, and 
two white lines above, for light-house 
landmarks. And, as we gazed, the sun 
touched the mountain brows, a flood of 
brightness streamed up from the west 
for a few brief moments, and then sank 
into dim twilight ; the swift-faced night 
came on and shut out the sight of our 
native shores, save where the glimmer 
of light-houses began to mark their po- 
sition, and the blue of the sea changed 
to blackness, while the waves seemed to 
leap and hiss more madly, and with a 
mor& sullen moan than before. There 
we stood — sad but excited — with a tim- 
orous instant of dread throbbing in our 
hearts, and an exulting gleam of cour- 
age leaping to our eyes — with eyelids 
moistened with regret at the fading 
away of that land which we might never 
see again, and a secret joy swelling the 
soul at the thought of the wild and dar- 
ing life of excitement which our hopes 
had so lavishly spread out before us. 
And so the night closed in above us. 

Tom, I am afraid that if we once 
again stood thus together, and saw 
spread out before us the same rich 
glories of wave, and shore, and sky, 
you would only complain of the cold, 
draw your cloak more tightly about you, 
and go below. 

And now recall a certain tropical 
night, that even you long remembered. 
The air was warm, the waves light, and 
the wind feeble ; and our good ship was 
slowly forging ahead, with a gentle, 
rocking, lullaby motion. From deck to 
truck she was one pile of canvas, nar- 
rowing gradually to the light sky -sail, 
which, with every swell, described its 
little arch upon the heavens ; while, at 
the sides, the studding-sails projected 
far out, until, as a heavier roll than 
usual now and then swept along, they 
dipped their corners carefully in the 
water. Behind us, the vessel left a trail 
of fire, as she ploughed up the phos- 
phorescent sea; and, in the distance, 
the rugged crags of the little isle Fer- 
nando de Noronha darkly broke the line 
of the horizon, and added to the en- 
chantment of the scene. And. above 
all, the full moon rode the heavens, sil- 
vering the waves, gleaming upon the 
light sails, brightening up Uie freshly- 
scraped deck, and even, here and there, 
tinging with a mellow glow some jut- 
ting peak of the old distant isle. Clad 
in light garmeDts, we sat upon the 
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spanker-boom, and bracing our backs 
against its tightly -stretched sail, yielded 
ourselves fuUy up to the romanco of the 
hour. A g^up of passengers sat near 
us — among them the German and the 
Frenchman. Three or four had music- 
al instruments — a flute, a guitar, and 
that favorite of the seas, an accordion ; 
while there were others who rejoiced in 
well-tuned voices. The group essayed 
a lively negro melody ; but the strain, 
though sweet, did not, somehow, suc- 
ceed, for the quickness of the air was 
hardly in symphony with the more lei- 
surely dreaming of our souls. But 
suddenly from the accordion came the 
first few plaintive notes of the German 
Hymn. The player merely rattled a 
few of the keys, as a forlorn experi- 
ment ; but the effect was electric : iit 
once it was felt that a chord was 
touched in every heart — at once all 
voices and instruments joined in, and 
the grand old tune swelled grander and 
louder, stretching over the unmeasured 
waters in holy concord, and rising in 
reverential harmony to the heavens, 
while the old ship herself seemed to 
catch the spirit of the thing, and to 
time her gentle rocking in unison. That 
old tune, written to be sung through the 
echoing arches of some time-honored 
cathedral, never yet was pealed forth 
with more heart-felt fervor than there, in 
Aat waste of waters — God's own cathe- 
dral ; and, as the last strains died softly 
away over the deep, there was moisture 
in every eye, for, somehow, it led our 
thoughts to the home we had left be- 
hind us. 

Tom, I am afraid that now the chink 
of gold and the rattle of crisp bank- 
notes would brin^ more music to your 
ears than a serapn's song. 

And recall that day before we en- 
tered Rio, and how we stood upon the 
quarter-deck and gazed upon the beet- 
ung crags of Cape Frio, worn and rug- 
ged, and scarcelv less distorted than 
the surf which splashed thirty feet hish 
at the base ! And how we sat upon the 
mizzen-top in the evening, as, in sight 
of the hospitable port, we forged slowly 
op and down the coast, guided by the 
light-house and the Southern Cross, and 
awaiting the hour when, with the break 
of mom, would come the breeze which 
would waft us safely in. And how, 
when the morning-breeze had come, we 
pressed the quarter-rail and joyfully 
watched the line of shore, as, while we 



drew nearer, it changed from blue to 
brown, until palm-trees could be dis- 
tinguished girting the rounded moun- 
tains, and villas nestling at their feet, 
and forts and shipping appeared, and, 
at last, as we passed the wondrous 
Sugar Loaf, we saw the city itself, 
crouching down amid the hills. And 
then think of that loveliest, most enrap- 
turing scene of all — a picture which I 
have often in my dreams seen since — 
when at night our anchor was dropped 
in the bay, and we lay before the town. 
There was no moon, and by the feeble 
glimmer of the stars we could but faintly 
see the line of mountain-tops against 
the sky. Two miles off was the city, 
lit up as if for a festival. Each side, 
along the shore, were batteries, marked 
by three rows of eighteen, twenty, and 
twenty-two lights, set regularly within 
their port- holes. In advance of us lay 
a frigate ; upon each side of us were 
barks, adventurously bound, like our- 
selves. The soft dip of oars was here 
and there heard, and the phosphores- 
cent sea was bright with the trails of 
unnumbered fish, sporting under our 
stern. We were all on deck — for who 
could stay below ? An awning had 
been stretched across to shield us from 
the dew ; lanterns had been hung about 
the rigging, and we broke forth into 
song after song, the chorus of each of 
which was gayly taken up by ship after 
ship, until the whole harbor rang with 
the melancholy complainings of ** Lucy 
Neal" and **Mary Blane," while the 
German attempted to roll forth a native 
ode, but was silenced by the obstrep- 
erous laughter of us others, who could 
not understand the language. And 
suddenly our noise was hushed; for, 
from our frigate, the band burst forth 
with our national anthem. We had all 
heard and liked it at home, but it never 
sounded half as grandly as then, when 
listened to in a foreign country. And 
as the last strains died away over the 
water, there came a gentle tink-tinkle 
here and there, echoed from one ship's 
bell to another, in every variety of tone, 
but all invested with the same musical 
charm. It was the striking of eight 
bells; and as I recalled this picture, 
Tom, upon the mizzen-top, I sat for 
many minutes with closed eyes, and 
mused upon it. 

Do you remember, Tom, how, tiiat 
night, we conjured up a scheme to leave 
our good old ship, and, in reckless ad- 
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Tentaring, strike aeiOBS that mierplored 
oonntiy, to meet her again at her Paci- 
fic port ? We did not attempt it, to be 
sore ; for our hastiij-formed resolution 
soon died away, under the pleasant and 
Inxariant attractions of the city life; 
and it is as well that we forbore, since 
we would probably have never reached 
the other coast alive. But does it anger 
yon, Tom, to think that there was a 
time when you did not coont the cost 
of everything 1 

That was a wilder but not unpleasant 
scene, when we passed throogh the 
Straits of le Maire. We were muffled 
to the ears in shaggy coats, with but- 
tons like plates ; ror it was very cold. 
The sun described a very low arch in 
the heavens, far to the north, and gilded 
the waves, without deigning to shed any 
genial warmth upon them. The sea 
was rough, and the vessel drove so un- 
easily before the wind, that we were 
obliged to grasp the quarter-rail to 
maintain our footing. Upon one side 
rose the coast of Terra del Fuego, a 
rounded mass of mountain-land, while, 
upon the other side, was Staten Land, a 
pde of ^iant snow-capped pinnacles and 
crags, hke a crystallized, many-steepled 
city. The German stood, with one hand 
npon the rail, trying to copy the outlines 
of the scenery ; but, as die ship pro- 
gressed, new crags came into view, and 
old ones assumed other positions, and 
continually defeated his efforts, until a 
gust of wind carried off his paper, and, 
as he loosened his hand from the rail to 
tear his beard, he lost his balance, and 
rolled upon the deck, uttering some 
wonderful, jaw-breaking Dutch oaths. 
So with the musical passenger, who had 
come upon deck to breathe defiance 
through his cornopean, and who was 
dashed from one side to the other, to 
the imminent danger of his instrument. 
And while we shouted applause, the 
gathering mists rolled down the broken 
sides of Staten Land — an arch of clouds 
gathered towards the south, forming a 
vast semicircle of brightness, streaked 
with unearthly radiations — the sea and 
the wind rose higher together in a devil's 
chorus — the good ship labored more un- 
easily — the clouds spread out apace, 
and descended, filling the air with drift- 
ing snow — the sun was blotted out — the 
land extinguished ; and so we drove on 
into the jaws of the great Southern 
ooeaa, wiui no other company than the 
white albatrosses and oape-pigeons. 



which wheeled, screaming, to and 60 in 
our track. 

That gale passed over before long, 
T(»m, and the smishine again appeared. 
When will jova corroding heart feel a 
little of its former sunshine ? 

Do yon remember one day that we 
passed in Valparaiso ? Not in the dty 
itself, however. We had wandered a 
mile or two off, on the northern side of 
the bay, and the little white town had 
become indistinguishably confused in 
the distance. We could only detect, at 
the foot of the mountain, the long cus- 
tom-house, the plaza, the cathe£td, a 
church or two, and, fdrther up the hill, 
the round- topped cemetery chapel. The 
rest had become blended into a strag- 
gling, undefined line, trailing, like a ser- 
pent, along the water's edge. In fit>nt 
of us was the bay, with a few hnndred 
vessels at anchor, at suitable distancest 
with their sails hanging loose, and their 
national bunting now and then lazily 
puffing out from the ga£Bs, and then, as 
the passing breeze died away, slowly 
sinking back into a loose roll. There 
was an English frigate at one side, and 
she, alone, manifested life; for it was 
Coronation Day, and her Knes were 
hung with flags, from truck to bowsprit, 
while her ports were pealing fortn a 
broadside for a national salute. All 
other vessels were lifelessly basking in 
the hot sun, which poured down its hot 
rays until the air was scarcely a degree 
less than oppressive. We were not 
warm, however; for, in our walk, we 
had chanced upon a little cottage by the 
bay — not comfortably built, perhaps, 
for it was of sun-dried brick, which 
gaped open in various places, but, upon 
the whole, rendered wonderfully pic- 
turesque, by thick vines, which trailed 
over the roof, and formed an arbor in 
front, and were loaded down with rich, 
purple clusters. We sat in the shade 
of this arbor and ate our grapes, while, 
now and then, down a sloping road be- 
tween us and the bay, came trains of 
mules with tinkling bells upon their 
necks. And while we sat and eat, the 
daughter of the establishment appeared 
before us. She was a native Spanish 
beauty — brown as a nut — well formed — 
with beautifully-shaped bare feet, which 
her short dress could not hide — and re- 
joicing in a bright black eye, and pearly 
teeth, and long, curling hair, which 
reached beyond her waist. She bore a 
guitar, and, taking her place opposite 
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to U8, sang. What her song was, we 
knew not. It might have heen humor- 
ous — it might havo been of the lowest 
kind of Chilian minstrelsy — perhaps it 
was a love madrigal designed to capti- 
vate us. Whatever it might be, we onlj 
knew that the strain was pretty and 
the voice sweet, and that those were 
tender and languishing eyes which 
glanced upon us ; and we yielded to the 
fascination of the scene. You said that 
you would be content to remain for 
months and years in that rustic arbor, 
and gaze upon that beautiful bay, and 
eat those purple grapes, and listen to 
that soothing melody. 

Tom, what would Miss Janet Mac- 
Nmny, of Gramercy Square, with her 
Bomaa nose, her long, straight back, and 
her two hundred thousand dollars in 
state-sixes, say, if she knew that her 
devoted cavalier had ever uttered such 
a heresy ? 

One more recollection. We were far 
from our ship, and up among the en- 
virons of the Sierra Nevada — in a little 
mountain-be^rt valley. Upon each side 
rose lofty hills, covered from top to bot- 
tom with giant pines. In the circle be- 
low, our httle white tent was pitched, 
near a pleasant brook, and between the 
tent and the brook was our fire. Around 
this fire we would gather — a company 
of six willing, friendly hearts — sheltered 
only by the moonlit boughs of the near- 
est pines, which stretched in friendly 
protection over us. In the indistinct 
light we could no longer mark the slen- 
der pass which served our valley for an 
outlet, and, at the first sight, we seemed 
Bs though shut in to dwell among those 
hills forever. But wo were careless and 
jovial ; nor did it trouble us that we 
were tliousands of miles away from 
home, or that we were poor in pocket 
and shabby in attire, or that the vein of 
quartz, from which we had expected to 
reap such profits, had suddenly come 
to naught. With the mountain life, its 
reckless, adventurous spirit had come 
over us ; we would plan new enterprises 
with unabated conndence ; and, when 
we thought of absent friends, we would 
think of them as though to see them 
once again required but a quiet stroll 
arouud the corner. And as we would 
pile on the logs to make a ruddier flame, 
and pull our blankets closer about our 
shoulders, we would tell our several 
tales of past adventure. The German, 
who was still with ust would dilate upon 
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his career in the universities of his own 
country ; and the Scotchman would tell 
about his native salmon- fishing — and 
Burns and Schiller would be freely 
quoted — and still we would sit around 
the fire, and pile on fresh logs, until 
the night would be far advanced. There 
may be greater bodily comfort by a 
well-arranged grate-fire in a tightly- 
closed room ; but no civilized refine- 
ments can produce that jovial eidiilara- 
tion of soul which an evening by a camp- 
fire, in the midst of wild mountain 
scenery, will awaken. 

So you then thought, Tom ; but would 
you think so now ? I fear not. You 
would say that this is all nonsense and 
foolish romance, and that the real busi- 
ness of man is to abandon all desultory 
wanderings, and work hard for comforts 
to be enjoyed in another mannier. And 
you would point to your great stone 
house and shining carriage, and show 
me what I, too, might have had, if I had 
only chosen to do as you have done. 

In this you may be partly right, Tom. 
I will not deny that I may have too 
much failed in prosecuting some of the 
great schemes of life, and may have too 
often yielded my sense of duty to my 
keener sense of taste and romance. 
And it must be a pleasant thing to own 
a great house and a prancing pair of 
horses. But Tom— dear Tom — while 
I thus sat upon the mizzen-top and 
mused, I could not but think that there 
might be a welcome medium between 
my listless life and your energetic ab- 
sorption ; and that a few of the pictures 
in your gallery, or a few of the pieces 
of rich plate in your closet, might well 
be exchanged for the ability, once in a 
while, to turn aside from daily C€u:e and 
enjoy a little of the freshening spirit of 
your other days. 



"Halloa, there!— You, sir!" 

I look over the edge of the mizzen- 
top and see aa angry, purple-faced 
mate shaking his knotty fist, as he colls 
up at me. He is not the mate with 
whom I sailed, and with whom, upon 
the night-watches, I shared my cigars, 
but another newer mate who knows me 
not. 

•* Come down from there !" he shouts. 
**Who the deuce told you to go up? 
Is this your ship, I*d like to know ?" 

Slowly and awkwardly I descend, 
while the mate still continues to swea/ 
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and shake his fist, and a group of little 
boys collect on the wharf to laugh at 
me. I reach the deck, commence an 
apology, which is drowned by a new 
torrent of oaths ; and I step upon the 
wharf and walk away, followed by a 



farewell volley of jeers from the little 
boys. And so I pass, crest-fallen, 
along the wharf and up a narrow street, 
until the great stone warehouses inter- 
vene, and the friendly mizzen-top is lost 
to view. 



THE BABY-EXTERMINATOR. 



I HAVE been frequently importuned 
to state the cause and extent of my 
rapture with that worthy and widely- 
esteemed personage, the Reverend Doc- 
tor Armageddon. Although our es- 
trangement is now over, and the broken 
chain of friendship between us has 
linked again, the papers still teem with 
annoying remarks and surmises on the 
unfortunate event. I propose to claim 
justice, both for him and myself, by the 
present explanation. I am conscious 
of having done nothing to deserve the 
public reproofs which I have lately re- 
ceived ; and as for him, his real offense, 
if such it may be called, was venial com- 
pared with the calumnies which have 
been propagated against him. I shall 
not fear prolixity in my statements, as 
I know that the world will readily par- 
don it in one who has sat much at the 
feet of the copious, the inexhaustible 
Armageddon. 

Going back, after the doctor's own 
thorough manner, to the foundation of 
things, I observe that our acquaintance 
commenced in 1850. It always seems 
to me, however, as if I had known him 
for at least eight or ten centuries. This 
impression of the antiquity of our friend- 
ship is produced, I conclude, by the 
character of his sermons, which gener- 
ally begin with the deluge or the crea- 
tion, or the fall of Lucifer, and describe 
those veteran events with the pictur- 
esque minntiffi of an eye-witness. Hav- 
ing helped him name the beasts, birds, 
WM fisnes at least a hundred times; 
bftTiiig been turned out of the Garden 
of Ecbn in his company to the full as 
Hn ; iMLYinj^ ran away with him, over 
•*v«r Again, firom the roarings of the 
quivormistj^dtspoMdlion; having 
lilbld «• iMider his direction, 
lem witli oarefully-selected 
* **iiif been repeatedly 
hfvied Ib hM pres- 



ence for erecting the tower of Babel ; 
not to mention mnumerable long and 
interesting passages before him through 
the Red Sea, I naturally feel as if I had 
been acquainted with him a great while. 
This sense of time immemorial made 
our intimacy doubly delightful to me, 
and would have prevented me from ever 
breaking it, but for what I foolishly 
considered an extreme provocation. 

The doctor was already a widowei 
when our friendship commenced. How 
long since his wife died I do not know : 
and I never alluded to her iu his pres- 
ence, lest the subject might be a sore 
one to him; for how could I be sure 
that she was not one of those very 
daughters of the old Canaanitoa against 
whom I had heard him inveigh so fer- 
ventlv? He was considered by moat 
people to be sixty years old; but on 
this point I naturally remain in a re- 
spectful uncertainty. It is singular, by 
the way, how I speak of the doctor in 
the past tense, as if he were lon^ since 
dead and buried. Fortunately for the 
erring children of mankind, it is not so. 
But I always mention him thus, in- 
stinctively, on account of the odor of 
antiquity which his venerable conver- 
sation dispenses. 

The doctor had no children except 
certain spiritual ones, whom he often 
alluded to, but whom I never heard of 
from any other person. Towards earth- 
ly, ordinary, flesh-and-blood children, 
he seemed to entertain a very remark- 
able dislike. Babies invariably squalled 
so frightfully under his christenings, 
that I have suspected him of secretly 
pinching them. Many parents openly 
said that he used too much water, and 
applied it with unnecessary savageness. 
Indeed, this impression finally became 
so strong and general, that most of the 
prolific tamilies in his congregation re- 
moved, one by one, to other churches. 
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Inhere their multiplying little ones 
could obtain patronymics without so 
much unnecessary anguish. Thus, al- 
though his tabernacle was styled ** The 
Church of the Pilgrim Mothers," there 
was scarcely a child to be found in the 
whole phalanx of its overflowing slips 
and galleries; and his audience con- 
sisted chiefly of young men, young la- 
dies, elderly maidens, confirmed bache- 
lors, contented widowers, and a won- 
derful number of widows, whose sons 
were away at school, or already in 
Harvard College. Nor did the doctor 
ever trouble himself to preach sermons 
of consolation for those who might have 
been called upon to part with any little 
responsibility. If he spoke of such be- 
reavements at all, it was in a tone of the 
sweetest cheerfulness and even con- 
gratulation — as if burying a baby must 
be rather a delightful pastime than oth- 
erwise. He often mentioned children 
as snares and little stumbling-blocks — 
laying a significant accent on this last 
epithet, as if he would have called them 
little stumbling blockheads. I need not 
mention that his sermons were consid- 
ered models of orthodox instruction by 
his peculiar congregation. 

All the children who had the honor of 
knowing Doctor Armageddon regarded 
him with respectful terror, and, I grieve 
to add, hatred. His infantile neighbors 
scampered off at the report of his com- 
ing, as if he were that very lion who is 
said to go about seeking what he may 
devour. When he was once inveigled 
into preaching at the orphan asylum, his 
bereaved hearers were as still as mice 
listening to the midnight utterances of 
a grimidkin. 

My first and only diflSculty with this 
{^earned, orthodox, and excellent divine ' 
occurred in the summer of 1855. I 
made a call one afternoon at his house, 
to converse anew with him on the sub- 
ject of Noah's port. I do not mean the 
harbor from which the patriarch is sup- 
posed to have sailed, but the wine by 
which he was afterwards so unfortu- 
nately overtaken. The doctor has a 
fine brand of port, which he suspects 
of beinff that veritable article. 

An Irish serving-man, Peter Riley, 
met me at the door, and told me that 
bis master was not at home. I turned 
away, meaning to saunter down to the 
Athensenm, but paused a moment on 
the steps to watch a pretty group of 
obildren. In front of the smdl crowd 



trotted a red-headed urchin, whom I 
knew to be the only heir of Professor 
Glace, the doctor's right-hand neighbor. 
Then came a nursery -maid, drawing a 
baby-cart containing two nurslings of 
three months old, apparently. Then 
came another nursery-maid, with anoth- 
er baby-cart, and another pair of bant- 
lings, perhaps twelve months old. Then 
came a third nursery-maid, bearing in 
her arms a couple of two-year-old whip- 
sters, who sniveled faintly, as if rather 
used up by previous walking. Then 
came a fourth nursery-maid, marshal- 
ing before her half-a-dozen younglings, 
of both sexes, all between the ages of 
three and six. There was such a pleas- 
ing uniformity in the faces and dresses 
of the entire dozen of minors, that it 
occurred to me at once that they must 
bo the production (»f a single prolific 
family. They were all so pretty, too, 
and made their little progress so gen- 
teelly, that I was smitten with admira- 
tion, and began to think it would be a 
delightful bargain to exchange my own 
barren bachelorliood for a similar or 
even smaller procession of such little 
seraphs. 

But suddenly the liliputian multi- 
tude was stricken with an evident ter- 
ror. Master Glace took to his heels 
towards his own house, and never ceased 
ringing at the door till he had gained 
admittance. The four nursery-maids 
hurried on in the other direction, drag- 
ging the small chaises along with such 
energy that a couple of squalling up- 
sets took place on the pavement. The 
six children on foot rushed after them 
with a simultaneous screech, and the 
whole assemblage disappeared confus- 
edly through the court-yard gate of the 
next dwelling. 

** Faix, sir, I'm a thinkin' the master 
be a comin'," said a voice behind me. I 
turned, and beheld Peter in the door- 
way, he having remained, probably, to 
wink at the nursery-maids. 

" What makes you think so ?" I asked. 

"Blazes, thin, sir," he replied, with 
a grin, ** and didn't ye see the childer 
scamper?" 

I looked up the street, and, sure 
enough, there was Doctor Armageddon. 
Striding as rapidly as the brevity of his 
legs would permit, he held his cane over 
his right shoulder, in the style of a sa- 
bre, while a fearful grimace distorted 
his usually dove-like countenance. He 
was, evidently, very disagreeably ex- 
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cited, for in passiug the gate throagh 
which the children had vanished, he 
dealt it a tremendous thwack with his 
stick. Sach a scream of terror respond- 
ed as I imagined might come from a city 
given over to assault.' My reverend 
friend fairly snorted with a stern satis- 
faction, and, walking back to the gate, 
saluted it with a second violent battery. 
Another chorus of yelps arose, but 
fainter this time, as if the children had 
already entered the side- door of their 
domicil, and considered themselves in 
comparative safety. 

During these events I had paused on 
the steps in a bewilderment, not know- 
ing whether to remain and greet my 
esteemed acquaintance, or to fly before 
his bludgeon. Peter, meantime, had 
shut the door behind me, and retreated 
into the dwelling. " Good afternoon. 
Doctor — ^fine day," I said at last, cau- 
tious not to hint at his excitement. 

** Ah, my friend — my dear friend !" 
he replied with his usual suavity, the 
moment he recognized me, **I did not 
see you — actually I did not — I was so 
taken up with these little vermin. But 
walk in, walk in, I pray you. I hope 
you have been blessed with your usual 
good health." 

*' Thank you — never better," said 
I. " How are you, my dear doctor ?" 

•* Oh ! miserably, ray friend," he 
groaned, as we entered the house and 
ascended to his study. ** I am dread- 
fully afflicted; my burden is greater 
than I can bear." 

I glanced at his hat, and, observing 
that there was no weed on it, asked him 
if he had lost any of his congregation. 

** Lost !" he fairly shrieked ; ** no — 
gained — and such a gain ! Oh, my dear 
sir, there is a certain Mr. Peppergrass 
come to the city, and joined my church, 
and taken a house next to mine; and 
how many children do you think he 
has ? Twelve, sir ! twelve— -all twins, 
and all under six years of age. He 
throws doublets every time, sir — to use 
a phrase of my backgammou-playiug 
boyhood. My dear sir, just think of 
such an enormous— such an intolerable 
fecundity ! I don't wonder they burnt 
John Rogers, with his twelve children 
and one at the breast. A man who will 
have as many children as that, deserves 
to be burnt — he does, indeed, sir, with 
all his progeny about him !" 

** So those are the little Peppergrass- 
es?" said I. **I saw them go by the 



door. It looked like a bedfcd of the 
plant, I acknowledge." 

" A bedful : yes, sir, six bedfuls !" 
shouted the doctor, without recognizing 
my pun. "Not counting the nursery- 
maids, either," he added, ** who meke 
as much noise as if they, too, wore bibs 
and tuckers." 

** Can't you cork up your windows on 
that side ?" I asked. 

'* No, sir; I can't cork them up — at 
least not tight enough," he replied. " If 
this house was a great bottle, with sides 
a fathom thick, and a stopper as long as 
Goliah's spear, those jomig ones would 
manage to scream into it and disturb 
me." 

** Well, they will only drive you the 
closer to your duties,*f said I, meaning 
to be jocosely consolatory. "You escape 
them, of course, when you are in the 
pulpit." 

" Far from it, my friend," he return- 
ed, sadly. »• Mrs. Peppergrass wiU send 
them all to church, and every Sunday 
the maids have to carry several of them 
into the vestibule. I haven't enjoyed a 
quiet sermon since this family united 
with us, sir. Every week or so, too, I 
am called on to baptize a pair of them. 
I don't know how many of them have 
wailed in my arms already, and Pep- 
pergrass has been here short of a 
month." 

He paused to shake his head again, 
' and then added, in a low, horror-stricken 
tone : " Mrs. Peppergrass expects to be 
ill again. I suppose it will be a round 
dozen this time. The question natur- 
ally arbes, where is she going to 
stop?" 

"Well, Peppergrass may move," I 
suggested. 

" Bought the house," he replied, with 
sententious despair. * 

"And you: can't you move?" I in- 
quired. 

" My dwelling is the church parson- 
age. I fear that I could not leave it 
without parting from my flock, and I 
hope I know my duty as a pastor better 
than that," responded the doctor, in a 
tone of solemn emotion. 

"Ah! then I am afraid you must 
stay and suffer," said I. 

" I shall stay — at least until I have a 
more emphatic call otherwheres ; but 
we will see who is going to suffer," he 
muttered, with a countenance full of un- 
explained meaning. 

"But, doctor, I am afraid that I 
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interrupt your labors," was my next re- 
mark. *' The moments of a clergyman 
are precious. I must leave you to 
finish this fresh manuscript" 

** Not at all ; don't go," said he, earn- 
estly, at the same time pitching the 
manuscript in question under the table. 
'* It's only a sermon on the damnation 
of infants. I could imte the whole thinff 
in an hour. My head and heart are full 
of the subject, sir." 

He pushed me with kind iusistance 
into a chdr, and then walked across the 
room to a closet. I thought he was 
going after his old port, and followed 
him with my blandest smile of esteem 
and affection ; but, instead of producing 
one of those luscious crimson decanters, 
he hauled out a mysterious bundle, 
which, at first sight, seemed to bo a 
mere confusion of tangled rope and 
leather. Bringing it forward, he care- 
fully unfolded it over a chair, so as to 
show me that it consisted of a curious 
combination of straps, nooses, buckles, 
pincers, and pulleys. 

"What do you think of that?" he 
asked. 

••What is it?" said I. 

••I call it a Baby-exterminator," ho 
replied, with a triumphant chuckle. 

•• Is it possible !" I exclaimed. ** How 
does it work?" 

Mounting the table with remarkable 
alacrity, he took the machine in his hands 
and threw it deftly across the room at 
an empty mop-stand, which occupied 
one comer. I was thunderstruck to 
perceive that the noose fell precisely 
over the stand and clasped it, while a 
couple of large pincers, like hands, 
closed on the wooden legs with rapidity 
and evident tenacity. Giving a sniff 
of victorious exhilaration, the doctor 
hauled violently on a cord, and drew 
the mahogany captive to himself like a 
whale dragging an entangled whale- 
boat. I clapped my hands with admira- 
tion. 

•• It's a sure catch," said he, proudly. 
" I have brought it to absolute perfec- 
tion. I never miss with it now. That 
noose will inevitably go round a child's 
neck, and keep it from squalling ; while 
the pincers grab its legs, and hold 
them from kicking." 

After examining, with intense inter- 
ett, the ingenious mechanism of the 
bstrument, I asked the doctor why he 
had not used it on his troublesome little 
neighboni, and whether he could possi- 



bly have had any conscientious scruples 
on the subject. 

•* Not at all— of course not," said he, 
emphatically, as if surprised at the 
question. ** The fact simply is, that I 
have but just got the instrument to work 
to my satisfaction." 

" But you do intend thus to use it?" 
continued I. 

** Unquestionably I do," he replied. 
•• Why, sir, I am pushed to it by my 
profound sense of ministerial duty. I 
cannot be faithful to my poor hungering 
flock at present. How can I compose 
profitable discourses with that uproar ? 
Hark ! do you hear that?" 

I did hear certainly, for it seemed as 
if a whole orphan asylum and foundling 
hospital to boot had been emptied into 
the next yard. The doctor softly raised 
one window, while I peeped out of an- 
other. Although it was twilight, we 
could distinctly see the legion of little 
Peppergrasses stampeding about the 
narrow court in all the wild, noisy, 
happy turbulence of childhood. Pres- 
ently a knot of them gathered, with 
gay whoops, directly under the window 
occupied by my reverend acquaintance. 
•'Now is the time," he muttered, with 
calm resolution ; and I must own that 
I was startled to see him grasp the Ex- 
terminator. 

•• Hold on, doctor, till I can get out 
of the house !" I exclaimed, but so spell- 
bound that I could not quit my posi- 
tion. 

*' The doors are open — can't you go ?" 
said ho, sharply. His agitation had 
made him forget for once his usual mild 
and dignified courtesy. Down went the 
Exterminator among the heedless young 
ones, while I gave a wild hurrah — not 
of exultation, but of uncontrollable and 
even painful excitement. The next mo- 
ment the doctor was pullin? furiously 
at the cord, and a small dark mass was 
floundering up the side of the house, 
like a trout bouncing on a fish-line. I 
waited for nothing further, but, clapping 
on my hat, rushed across the room, fell 
down stairs, and bolted into the street, 
where I never stopped running until I 
had reached my lodgings. 

The next day, dining at the Tremont, 
I met a New York friend of mine — Mr. 
Punch Punner — well known in Fifth 
Avenue as a wit and conversationalist. 
Ho told me that a Mr. Peppergrass, a 
New Yorker lately removed to Boston, 
had just lost a very interesting child in 
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gome mysterious manner, and that the 
papers vrvro agog with it. I affected 
ignoniiico of the name of Peppergrass, 
and subsequently managed to inform 
Punch that I had passed the previous 
evening in my room. The next even- 
ing ho and I culled on Miss Sohottische, 
the authoress of the " Narrow, Narrow 
House." She seemed to bo sweetly 
melancholy, and I asked her the cause 
of her depression. 

** Oh,*^ said she, *' I have just been 
attending such a delightful funeral! 
Roverend Doctor Armageddon officiated 
in the most charming manner. He is 
certainly a vastly edifying preacher; 
and so cheerful, too, in his piety. You 
two gentlemen must go with me and 
hear him next Sunday. Will you ? 
Ah ! I have your promise. Remember 
now. You are saa truants, I am afraid, 
of a Sunday." 

** Who was the new tenant installed 
in the * narrow, narrow' house?" asked 
Punch. 

She smiled graciously at this allusion 
to her admirable romance, and replied : 
** An interesting child of a Mr. — Mr. 
— Peppergrass, I believe, the name 
was. I do not know the person. I 
went solely to hear the doctor." 

I would not recognize the name of 
Peppergrass, of course ; and in fact, I 
left the authoress in her narrow house 

itwelve feet front,) as soon as possible. 
)n Sunday I went to tlio doctor's 
church, as agreed upon. My object 
was not so much to keep the appoint- 
ment with Miss Schottiscne, as to pre- 
vent any impleasant suspicions which 
might arise, if I solicitously kept away 
from those Peppergrasses. The learn- 
ed pastor gave us a sermon that was 
well worth the lengthened trouble of lis- 
tening to it. To my surprise, he did 
not at all maintain the eternal perdition 
of infants ; quite the contrary, he 
thought them much surer of future 
happiness than the adult part of the 
population; and he naturally inferred 
that the sooner they got out of the 
world, the better for themselves, and in 
fact, for everybody. He spoke lenient- 
ly of Pharaoh, who has been so much 
censured for his attempt to abate the 
number of the Israelitish bantlings; 
and only condemned him for havmg 
made a distinction in favor of the sons, 
which, he said, proved the low estima- 
tion in which the fair-sex was held by 
E|Qrptians. He was severe npon 



Herod for his motives in commanding 
the massacre of the innocents ; but, 
concluding that they had all gone to 
heaven, noted it as a remarkable in- 
stance of good being brought out of 
evil. He enlarged upon the advantages 
of Chinese women over the male Celes- 
tials, in the fact that infanticide among 
them is chiefly practiced on girls, who 
thereby are brought into the kingdom 
in abundance, while the boys are left to 
grow up in a damnable idolatry of their 
grandfathers. He recommended that 
missionaries to the Hyson Skin coun- 
tries should be instructed to apply 
themselves chiefly to men, in order to 
equalize the opportunities of the two 
sexes. 

In short, his discourse was an admir- 
able one ; and I was proportionably an- 
noyed at not being able to hear the 
whole of it. Unfortunately, eight of 
tho little Peppergrasses, with their 
father and mother and three nursery- 
maids (I had nearly said dairy-maids)* 
occupied the two slips just in front of 
me. Ten or twielve infantile optics 
were perpetually staring Miss Sohot- 
tische, Mr. Punner and myself out of 
countenance. After a while, Mr. Pun- 
ner made a series of grimaces at the 
youngest one, which sot him a crying, 
which set three-quarters of the others a 
crying. Then Mr. Peppergrass and 
the three dairy-maids carried them into 
tho vestibule, where they bawled with 
great spirit for fifteen or twenty minutes 
before they could be brought back 
again. On being reinstated, the biggest 
one got up on his seat and stuck out 
his lips vmdictively at Mr. Punner. 
At last, one of the dairy -maids hauled 
him down, and in so doing let him drop 
on the floor, upon which he screamed so 
outrageously, that Mrs. Peppergrass 
pacified him with a cookey and allowed 
him to crumble half of it into our slip. 
I must not forget to mention that two 
of them were christened, and bellowed 
like lunatics under the operation. 
Punch whispered in my ear that the 
minister went at them as savagely as a 
washerwoman at a dirty blanket. I 
really pitied Doctor'' Armageddon, and 
regretted that he could not take his Ex- 
terminator into the pulpit with him, or, 
at least, have it used by a sexton (torn 
the ffallery. 

I left the church resolved to have as 
little as possible to do with those Pep- 
pergrasses, unless it were in aiding my 
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reverend friend to weed them out of 
existence. My mortifieation may be 
conceived, therefore, when, on my next 
visit to our club, I was introduced to 
Mr. P. himself, as a new member who 
needed my polite attentions. I found 
him a very sociable, gentlemanly per- 
son, but the most besotted of fathers ; 
and I could hardly keep from laughing 
outright, to hear him boast of his chil- 
dren and tell how much everybody liked 
them. We were in conversation over 
the late inexplicable demise of his 
seventh boy, when I was alarmed by 
seeing the patriarch of our institution. 
Doctor Armageddon himself, enfer the 
saloon, and approach us. Now, thought 
I, there will be a scene ; the feeling^ 
of the doctor will be embittered beyond 
endurance by the sight of our new mem- 
ber ; he will be distant, sarcastic, crush- 
ing, or, perhaps, openly uncivil; he 
can hardly help making the interview 
unpleasant to Peppergrass. 

Never in my hfe was I more mis- 
taken, pur reverend instructor ad- 
vanced to the guest and greeted him 
with the most benignant cordiality. He 
inquired about his health, about the 
health of Mrs. Peppergrass, about the 
healths of the whole brood of sub-Pep- 
pergrasses. He made a few appropri- 
ate remarks on '*the late affliction," 
enlarging pathetically on the mysteri- 
ous yet merciful nature of dispensations 
in general. I was enchanted with his 
forgiving, uncomplaining deportment, 
and reflected with emotion on the power 
of mere simple orthodoxy to make 
every action lovely and noble. Pepper- 
grass went away equally pleased with 
our revered friend's conversation, ob- 
serving to me, as we walked home to- 
gether, how much happiness he expect- 
ed to draw from the neighborhood of a 
so truly paternal divine. The doctor, 
by the way, kindly warned me against 
the influence of Peppergrass, who, he 
said, was somewhat lax if not unitarian 
in his doctrinal beliefs. 

I was now so perfectly satisfied with 
our good Armageddon that I resolved 
to introduce my friend Punner to him. 
Under a promise of secrecy, I gave an 
account of the Exterminator to Punch, 
who,' as I expected, expressed, even to 
enthusiasm, a bachelor's natural delight 
over the invention. We called at the 
doctor's house, and found him in his 
study just finishing a sermon on the 
two she- bears which avenged the insult 



to Elishah. He welcomed us with the 
utmost simplicity and cordiality. 
** Walk in, sir. How are you, my old 
friend?" he said to me. "Mr. Punner, 
I believe," he continued. '* No need 
of an introduction. I have long known 
you by reputation, Mr. Punner, and 
recognized you at once last Sunday by 
the admirable portrait of your new 
boots in the Illustrated Gothamite. I 
am delighted to become acquainted 
with you personally. I welcome you 
to Boston, sir." 

We sat down and commenced a 
cheerful conversation on the vices of 
fashionable society, which I found that 
Punch regretted exceedingly. ** Doc- 
tor," I said at the first break in the dia- 
logue, ** I have mentioned your Exter- 
minator in confidence to Mr. Punner ; 
and he is charmed with the idea. 
Would you allow him, as a great favor, 
to glance at the ^^[quisite mechanism of 
.the instrument?" 

** Why, certainly — with the greatest 
pleasure," ho replied, rising and pro- 
ducing the machine from its closet. 
Punch examined it and reexamined it 
with bursts of admiring astonishment. 
"Really, Doctor," said he, "you ought 
to take out a patent for this. It would 
be immensely profitable. Every un- 
married man would want one." 

** I shall take out no patent," re- 
sponded our friend gravely. ** I do not 
wish to lay any possible restrictions up- 
on the extensive use of the invention. 
It is my desire to do, in the brief time 
that remains to me, all the good that I 
can." 

Punch and I both praised his gener- 
ous public spirit, and said that we 
should take advantage of his kindness 
to order Exterminators for ourselves. 
*»Well, and how do you get on with 
your labors ?" I inquired. " Any nib- 
bles lately?" 

" I have surpassed my warmest ex- 
pectations," he replied smiling. ** I 
have thinned out the little Pepper- 
grasses amazingly. Be kind enougn to 
step this way, gentlemen, and I will 
show you my last triumph." 

Punch followed him eagerly to a chair 
in one corner, on which lay something 
folded up in a blanket. As I suspected 
what he had to exhibit, and am troubled 
with weak nerves, I did not attempt to 
share the spectacle. ** Is it done for ?" 
I heard Punch ask with deep interest. 
•* Gone !" replied the doctor solemnly. 
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rti» ExSHSBBStor; trjiai^ 
Gc^nenmtw^ vi& it. lusnuig 

iate ^« BcidbiwEB^ eoovt to«« if he 
tfpM &tf/r<er a ttrmj Peppet^^rus. 
iBocr. Tbe doctor trwtcd «ff to inTie 
«f kif Mi. Amat poit. «»d we passed 
SB boar ia the awit dcfightfai ea mer sa- 
tke tikal I eT<r ei^ojcd. ahboo^ it 
vai firNjacntlj wA/tzri^ig^ br Pnadb. 
«bo could net kc«p kis kaads off tbat 
fitNSEadng; bat ftMaewbat ooisj, Exter- 
BDiulor. 

^''CoTne, gentlesicii," said our kind 
br)*ft at last; ''gire jovrsehres tbe 
troobSe to walk down rtsirs with me, 
and look at a demiiohn foil of the water 
iA the Jordan. It bas j<i«t been sent 
Die bjr one of our missL^oaries in Jeri- 
cho." 

"Thank yoo, doctor. I prefer the 
port," said Poncb. *• I hare seen tbe 
Jordan itselt and didn't like the k>oks 
of the antiquated fluid. Ill staj here 
and amose myself with jonr machine." 

I followed the doctor down stairs to 
his bedroom^ and regarded the fitrored 
demijohn with snitable reneration. He 
ofl&red me a drink of it; and I was 
agreeably surprised to find that the 
water of the Jordan has precisely the 
flaror of fine old Irish whisky. My 
friend smiled as he saw my erident 
pleasure at this discorery : and we then 
pledged each other repeatedly, not for- 
getting to toast the Exterminator. As 
I set down the glass for tbe third time 
we were startled by hearing an extraor- 
dinary rompos orerhead in the stody, 
where something seemed to be floon- 
dering riolently on the floor, kicking 
ootrageoosly as if with boot-heels, 
knocking the chairs over and poshing 
the table about. " I fancy," obsenred 
the doctor, *^that yoor friend has 
hauled in another of those Pepper- 
grasses." 

After he had corked ap the demijohn 
of Jordan water, and put it away care- 
fully, we took each other by tbe arm 
and walked up stairs. On opening tbe 
study door I was paralyzed with affright 
to see Mr. Pnnner in a heap under the 
iabU>^ bound hand and foot, black in the 
fmee^ bis eyes and tongue protruding — 
in ^boft, cfftnpUiely tlu-otttd, to all ap- 
pearand^, in the iron grasp of the Ex- 
Urmifiator. "Bless me!" cried the 



(July, 

dpctoc -^WWl a adfchief tiiat ma- 
liar ! I am afiraid the 



We hiVi vmr ftraiggfittg friend out 
by bos ki^iirrf# Ipcs. unclasped tiie 
WMMie with tW greatest difficulty, and, 
le atiag the yimcis €m his an<^ for 
the pRseatt. iw c cecded to dash his face 
with k< aalf 1- I caDBot describe tbe 
i i i rt i with which I watched his pur- 
ple phiz. Df« the dehght with which I 
heard him grre a whisaper of returning 
coonoosDe^ss. His first words were to 
a^ «s to pot a fittie man port into the 
water : and whea we gare him a glass 
of the pvre grape, be drank it off with 
a Tiabie sali^acti». which oonrinced 
me that he stiil had his senses. As 
soon as the doctor had completoly un- 
haraesed him from the Exterminator, 
he ro«e. and thanked hearen, with tears 
in his bnlging eyes, that he was a grown 
man. and not a baby. HisLuext more 
was to take his hat and make a bee-line 
for the doorway. 

** My dear sr. don*t go !" exclaimed 
tiie doctor, earnestly. ** I b^ you to 
stay — at least as long as jron can find it 
agreeable. Ton are not trespassing 
upon my time. I assure yon."- 

*^ Don't find it agreeable," returned 
Punch. '* I'm afraid of trespassing on 
my own time. I don*t want to cut my 
days any shorter than I can help. I 
won't stay in tbe room another minute 
with that confounded madiine. Why, 
I didn't try it on; I only bit it with 
my foot, somehow, and it flew up and 
choked me like a boa-constrictor. I was 
almost done for before I could think 
what was the matter with me. I tried 
to scream for assistance, but I couldn't 
fetch the first yelp." 

He marched off without further cere- 
mony, and I felt constrained to accom- 
pany him, not knowing yet but that he 
might hare a stroke of apoplexy. He 
did go down stairs a little unsteadily, 
but I rather think it was only the port 
and water. As soon as we reached the 
pavement, he said vehemently: **I 
don*t like that infernal Exterminator." 

•* Better luck another time," I re- 
sponded; **a miss is as good as a 
mUe." 

** May be so," said be ; ♦* but it isn't 
as comfortable. How is my shirt- 
coUar ?" 

'* All tumbled up," said I. 

•» I thou^t so," be replied ; ** blast 
tbe Exterminator! I tell you what, I 
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sban't order one ; it*8 a dangerous 
thing to have in one's lodgings ; it 
might finish a fellow up some time when 
there was nobody by. Catch me at that 
reverend gentleman's house again, 
either! All I wish is, that the next 
inquiry-meeting he has there may be 
composed of detective policemen." 

** My dear man," I interposed, ** you 
ought not to quarrel with Doctor Arma- 
geddon on account of this mere acci- 
dent, which might happen to any one." 
•* I don't mean to quarrel with him," 
said Punch, loosening his cravat, and 
wiping the perspiration from his face. 
•* I should be afraid to quarrel with him ; 
he might exterminate me. But it's pre- 
cisely because such an accident might 
happen to any one, at any time, that I 
don't care to be intimate with him. You 
step in to see him — stumble over a stray 
Exterminator — it collars you like a thou- 
sand policemen, and there you are — a 
gone goose. Then there's another idea : 
suppose he should have a hallucination, 
and take a fellow for a baby ; or sup- 
pose he should acquire a fondness for 
the thing, and pitch into us adults, after 
he has done with all the juveniles. No, 
no ! I've had one narrow squeak of it 
— that is, if I could have squeaked at 
all — and I am satisfied, if you ain't — as 
the shark said to the sailor, after he had 
eaten him." 

I found it impossible to overcome 
Fanner's sudden dis^st at the Exter- 
mmator ; and, in pomt of fact, he left 
Boston for New York, by early train of 
the following morning. 

Calling on the doctor a week after, 
he met me with a radiant countenance. 
**Have you heard the news?" said he ; 
"Peppergrass is gone! sold his house 
and moved into the country. Lost six 
of his children by apoplexy, and con- 
eluded that the air of Boston was bad 
for them. Mysterious dispensation, 
you'll allow," he added, with a pleasant 
imile ; ** but all for the best, as it ap- 
pears at last." 

"Well, doctor, I hope you have 
done," said I ; for I was actually star- 
tled by that immense mortality which he 
mentioned with such calm satisfaction. 

** Very nearly," he replied. **I am 
after little Glace, now. I mean to 
dear the premises, while I am about 
it" 

"Doctor, don't!" I remonstrated; 
** Professor Glace has only one child, 
and that a very puny one, likely to die 



of itself. Try to get along with it a 
little while, I beg of you. Just consider 
Mrs. Glace." 

"True," said he. "It is to be re- 
gretted that she has such an attachment 
to the wretched little object ; it is an 
awful snare to her; I feel impelled to 
remove him on her account. Besides, 
he is the only brat in the neighborhood, 
and is, of course, an immense temptation 
to me." 

" But we must overcome our tempta- 
tions," I urged, warmly. 

" I will," said he ; "I will overcome 
little Glace." 

After some sharp controversy, which 
only served to convince me that I was 
a child in argument compared to him, I 
walked back to my lodgings in the Tre- 
mont. Then it occurred to me that 
perhaps I ought to warn the professor 
of the danger which menaced his lim- 
ited offspring, and leave him to judge 
whether it should be averted or no. I 
set off on this errand immediately, and 
had reached the corner of the block on 
which he lived, when I observed the in- 
cautious youth in question stealing un- 
der the doctor's eaves, apparently with 
the design of recovering his football. It 
was so dim evening by this time that I 
only faintly distinguished an object 
which seemed to drop upon him from a 
second-story window. I hastened on, 
and gained the steps of the house, just 
in time to see little Glace meander up 
the wall like a wizard or a gigantic lix- 
ard, and disappear thiough the open 
casement. 

I went in on the spur of the moment, 
and had an animated altercation with 
the doctor. I threatened to denounce 
him — for I was in reality greatly in- 
censed — but he defied mo with such a 
virtuous tranquillity, that I withdrew my 
menace in admiration. We did not 
part friends, however ; our misunder- 
standing was seiious, and lasted a foii:- 
night. It was aggravated by the cool 
composure with which he afterwards 
addressed some consolatory remarks to 
Mrs. Glace in my presence — a compo- 
sure which I then looked on as Jesuitical 
effrontery, but which I have frequently 
heard mentioned by others with loud 
commendation. 

This, on my word of honor, is the 
whole of my quarrel with Dr. Arma- 
geddon. Every other account of it, 
whether as regards its cause, nature, or 
duration, is downright falsehood, if not 
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slander, aud should be at onco frowned 
upon by an intelligent and virtuous 
public. I will stute, in conclusion, what 
I have hinted at before, that both Mr. 
Punner and I have been led to re- 
gret our estrangement from this esti- 
mable divine, and have been fortunate 
enough to regain his learned, cheerful, 
and amiable intimacy. He is, at pres- 
ent, I am pleased to say, the happiest 
of men, as be has no children within a' 
block of him, and no person under six- 
teen years of age in his congregation. 

I had just finished my manuscript, 
when I was surprised by a call from 
that kindly young minister, Mr. Henry 
Howard. I immediately read the whole 
thing to him, and frankly requested his 
opinion thereupon. 

^* I suppose, of course, that it is an 
allegory," said he. 

** My dear sir — an allegory! Oh ! you 
are too severe upon me,** I replied. 
'* Certainly nut — it is the most serious 
fact, I assure you. How, in the name 



of common sense, came you to imagine 
that it was an allegory ?'* 

** I took it for granted," said he, 
**that the babies of the story merely 
symbolized the feelings and interests of 
our fellow- creatures. I inferred that 
your friend, Doctor Armageddon, had 
shown himself selfishly indifferent to 
those feelings and interests whenever 
they came in conflict with hisvwn oom- 
fort or purposes. Thus understood, the 
narrative is endurable ; otherwise it is a 
tissue of atrocities, only fit to amuse a 
New Zealander." 

•* Mr. Howard," I remonstrated, "let 
me warn you against this insidious sys- 
tem of turning plain facts into tinkhng 
symbols. It is dangerous to a young 
minister, and dangerous to those who 
repose confidence in him. Why, sir, 
you could decompose the solid doctrine 
of election with your subtle acid of alle- 
gories. I beg you to believe — as I 
would beg all mankind to believe — that 
what I have stated in this narration is 
the very gravest and exactest reality." 



A FEW WORDS ON FAIRY TALES. 



AWAY with that huge tome of Jeremy 
Bentham, and bring us our child- 
hood's library. Wave the wand and 
summon up the dramatis per some of our 
childhood's tales I Come one, come all 
— good fairies with wands of gold and 
gifts of wishes — most dire ogres stamp- 
ing along in seven-league boots — giants, 
vast fellows, but some of them harm- 
less, "for (quoth the chronicler) they 
were Welsh giants," others — alas, for 
the Land's End! — cruel, "for they 
were Cornish giants"— dwarfs who ap- 
peared on the battlements of enchanted 
castles, winding enchanted horns — beau- 
tiful princesses who pined within their 
mystic walls — beasts who were princes 
in disguise — and, alas, princes who were 
beasts in reality ! Bnng them all be- 
fore us. Genii bottled up in submarine 
vases, from the East — ^grotesque, funny 
little IVieland'like men, who lived in 
under-ground palaces beneath the roots 
of the pines, and the oaks of the Brocken 
— misshapen elves, working cunningly 
in metals, and quaffing mead, the ima- 
ginings of the Scalds of Scandinavia — 
speaking birdst singing water (out on 



your singing mice), slip{)crs of glass ; 
and, by your leave, fair Cinderella, 
coaches sliced from pumpkins ! And 
shall we not have Aladdin's lamp? 
Hang it on the fairy bean-stalk you see 
shooting to the skies, beside the roc's 
egg of Sinbad the Sailor. Yet disturb 
not the small birds perched upon the 
fibres of the magic plant, for are they 
not the robins that covered with leaves 
the babes in the wood ? See — they haye 
built their nest in Fortunio's wishing- 
cap ! Gathering — still gathering ! Com- 
mander of the Faithful, Haroun Airas- 
chid, we greet thee — make that inverted 
jar thy throne — 'tis one of those in which 
Morgiana boiled the forty thieves. Fear 
not that room will be scant — the pavi- 
lion in which we assemble is the Fairy 
Banou's tent. Prince Camaralyaman, 
be seated near the one-eyed Calender — 
beside him again is King Pepin. Do 
not — lords and gentles all — quarrel with 
the near presence of Puss in Boots; 
for since " My Lord Marquis of Qarra- 
has" has come to his fortune, " Puss 
became a great lord, and never killed 
rats or mice but for his own amuse- 
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fteul;'' at»d you. Grimiilkin, ftrcli not 
TOur back nl your si^lf^r* Ptia.s tln-rf— 
|gr tkat la iim cat of Whittlugtoii, Ihnce 
Lord Major of Londou. Ha! enter 
dream mgly. like Liid/ ^racbf^ih, tha 
aIcc|>iog: Bcnuty; uml io another Bcnuty I 
— jt?n, llenuty and thi> Bnast ; and be- 
»t4« tbt*m — fijtt collocQliou — wdlk Vtikn- 
Itiie und Orson — od other and auotber* 
Lo Tom Thtrmb ! home bjrthe enchant* 
er, Merliw/anil scomiug the perils of 
tli« red cow's mouth ; bis train consl^t^ 
of Bigendiana from Liliput. St. Georg© 
beari^ 'the dragon's ht'iad before King 
Afthur, tkud Jack the Giant Killer « i^ith 
bb belt embloAontd^ 

** Tht* ii the vallnnt Comhli maa» 
Tbatalew thi^ifiaat CtimiorAn/' 

h close behind, Blunderbusts looks 
daggers at the M tin* mountain queller, 
a&d hh train of Brob^ignagians bito 
tbeir tJnumbn icomfullj, lI|.ion the 
brows of Hop-o'*niy-Tbiimb'd tvvi'U*o 
brotbors and sistera gbtter the twelve 
golden crowns, which the twclvt^ young 
iprea wore ai night-cupa. Wit hiitli 
Wiquered fc rod iy — innocence huth 
dutsppd the seven- league boola. Roi»m 
for ni^eatj — King Colo pa.^aeth with 
his pot bi hi^ band, bi^ pipe in his 
mouth, dancing to tho strain of »*bis 
fiddkrs three*" II a i a rush of wiugj* 
— ** Peter Wilkins and tho flying la* 
dians.** Peter, take care of thy wife, 
or Terily she will soar from thee evpn 
as a bird— she k a hunntu bird — and 
kavo tbi-'t? lone and bewildered im tby 
German namesake, suniamed SchiemiJ, 
who walked in the fair Gun&binCf and 
eajit no shadow ! Behold^a mortal in 
the compuTiy of supernatorals! Amid 
lire ringing of fairyland bndlesH, comes 
th*^ chau^n- of n parrot — amid the glitter 
itf fairyland gold* comes a virion of a 
jBftt*s<bair umbrella^ and a ni.'^ty axel 
I'QobinjHm Crusoe, the immortal mortal 
— objrot of many a boy^s sleeping 
dfvHmsi and wakin|^ sj^mpathie^ — ^wby 
ih ■ " :'. u not also take tby place in 
*>'. rjidifc? Come, with himeit 

Fnou> , " tH! puziied tbee npon matters 
theological, Rtilanson^ and bring to our 
mind** again that fearful piece of satire, 
when, with gm>*point hn-ided against 
t j , ,> . , . J.' . . , I t] .1 r . ,- ; n g, a neon nu lo u h savages 
— V bitter was tby wit I*— 

., **Now, Friday, fire in 

I God!" 

V i^ it to tummoD these vi- 
I ot half' forgotten boyhood lore 



around us— to fill the !4bad<*wy cloimbiT 
with a shatlowy pi'opW ! And with aU 
the glitterirjg, glandng tbr<mjr, bi»w 
curiously are associated in our mind.-* 
the sources whence we first dn^w tbo 
ideas of their beauty and vurii'ty I 
Yes, the well-thumbed, dog's- eari'il, 
twopenny story-book of old days— wifh 
its fli^ring red, bine, or yellow wrappi r, 
and iU outrageous wood-outs — wa^s tbo 
'* conjuration and tbo mighty mugic*' 
that charmed all these spirits from the 
xa^tj deep* Now, tliey are half forgot- 
ten* The mtnd^s eye can only see them 
dimly aa through a glass- So be it. 
We would not a^aiu read our nursery 
Fairy Tales, We are turned skeptical 
— wG fear we should eipejicncc some 
slight difficulty on the score of belief — 
we ba?e lost the faith that never thought 
of question — we oan enjoy a fairy tale 
as it should be enjoyed — no more. Yet 
it is permitted to call them back to re- 
collection, and to summon along with 
them some faint shadow of that mood 
of childish mind with which wa origin- 
ally denounced our ** story-books" — 
that mood which knew notinsredality — 
which eagerly received and treasured up 
any marvel, nod then looked gapinply 
abroad for more I Interesting, too, la 
it in these musings, and easy as inter- 
esting, to trace the physical peculiar- 
ities and the characteristic babitii of 
thought reflected iu the fabulous litera- 
ture of each separate people. 

In the East, indisputably, were the 
fountains from which welled forth the 
first streams of supernatural fiction* 
They have flowed through every civil- 
ized cbme, the waters receiving their 
tint aud tone fn>m the lands they rolled 
over ; but if we would trace the various 
rivers to their source, wo should arrive 
at one common wcH-bead — ^and this is 
reasonable. The East is a land of fei^ 
tility of matter and of mind. The 
teeming earth pours forth its treasures 
in the very wantonness of weidth* 
Lniuriance there becomes almost rank* 
neas. Nature, too, when she is very 
prodigal, is eccentric. With stupend- 
ous growth is oftentimes united fantas- 
tic shape — the richaess that cherisbes 
th6 one forms tbtt other* And can wo 
not trace an analogy between the phy- 
iienl products of the East and its super- 
natural legends? In both everything 
is on a grand scale. The banyan tree 
covers acres of ground ; the oriental 
genie reurt his bead to tlio rery clouds ; 
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the deserts, the palaces, the cities of 
their stories are ^1 vast, for so are the 
natural features of the land. And then 
the eastern fertility of imagination — the 
•* Arabian Nights" is the most wonder- 
ful work of fancy ever put together. 
How endless are its combinations ! how 
unflagging its marvels ! On, on, pro- 
ceeds the web of story-telling— each 
wonder unraveled, more wondeiful than 
its predecessor. There would be no 
•* writing out" the author of the ** Ara- 
bian Nights." But, had they only one 
author ? Could the overflowings of one 
imagination furnish forth such a tide of 
fiction? Or were these marvelous 
tales collected by slow degrees from 
different lips — chanted, perhaps, to en- 
liven the long night in the caravanserai, 
or to cheer the hot halt in the desert ? 

Most of the supernatural beings of 
oriental fiction have been reproduced 
in the fairy literature of other lands. 
Its genii, however, stand alone in their 
vastness — peculiar to the bold fancy of 
the Persian fiction-weaver. In the magi 
of eastern tale, however, are to be found 
the prototypes of the enchanters of 
other lands. The ogre of ours is no- 
thing else than the ghoul of oriental 
story; while it is equally clear that 
from the peri of India sprung the fairy 
of Europe. And, in this particular, we 
cannot but think that we have improved 
upon the original. Beautiful was tlie 
peri — pure in mind, high in aspiration, 
rich in affection. Yet is there some- 
thing still more delicate in Oberon and 
Titania. They are what Campbell 
called humming-birds — 

** Atoms of the rainbow fluttering round." 

How glorious was their moonlight 
revelry beneath the broad-leaved oaks ! 
How deftly they tripped it, and yet 
hurt no blade of the dewy grass, which 
grew the greener from their touch! 
Mortal eye might not view them, except 
the eye of genius, which once beheld 
and recorded the vision of a ** Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream." But although 
Titania was bewitched by the love-plant, 
ere dawn the spell was broken, and the 
delicate pageant faded with the starlight ! 
The fairies of the more northern coun- 
tries of Europe were less exquisitely 
delicate beings than their compeers of 
the sunny south. They were capricious 
— spiteful ; they envied men their con- 
dition, and often wrought them evil; 
their state was splendid, yet it was de- 



ceptive ; and whon the court rode forth 
with •♦ bit and bridle ringing," no mor- 
tal, whose dazzled eyes beheld the 
scene, could guess that its glory was 
delusion — that the green-robed throng 
were anxious and unhappy, spite their 
pretended gayety, for every seventh 
year a tribute was to be paid to hell — 
that their shining palaces were grim 
caves — their prancing steeds, ragweed 
switches — their broad pieces, clipped 
leaves. The fairies of the Ariel and 
Titania mould dwelt ** under the blossom 
that hangs from the bough," and war- 
bled low melodies to the nightingale; 
but the king of the northern fairy — the 
Danish ballad informs us — 

" — Wonned within the hill, 
And like wind in the porch of a ruin'd church 
His voice was ghastly shrill." 

The northern elves were woodland in 
their predilections ; they loved the forest 
and the deer, but though they protected 
wild, they persecuted tame animals, and 
no farmer's cow was safe from their 
flint-hearted arrows, unless shielded by 
the magic influence of a branch of the 
rowan tree. Thus we see in the more 
peevish, deceitful, and gross northern 
fairy, the influence of the less sunny 
climes, and the sterner and more gloomy 
cast of thought of the Teutonic nations. 
Let us go further north still, and amid 
the rocks and snows, and stormy firths 
of Norway and Lapland, we shall find 
that the fairy entirely disappears, or 
degenerates into a misshapen and ma- 
lignant elf, haunting sepulchral caverns, 
or the dreary galleries of deserted 
mines. The imaginations of the bards 
of Scandinavia were as vigorous as they 
were gloomy ; they sang — 

** Round the shores where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale ; 
In the halls where Runic Odin 
Howls his war-song to the gale ;" 

and they attuned their lays and legends 
to the stem scenery which surrounded 
them. Continually engaged in war or 
the chase, they well knew the value of 
iron ; and it is a characteristic attribute 
of their supernatural creations, that the 
elves were all cunning workmen in 
metals — that they labored by the lurid 
glare of unearthly fires in forging 
swords and battle-axes, before whose 
dints weapons and armor framed by 
human hands cracked and splintered 
like glass. 

The domestic tendencies of England 
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bred ap a peculiar species of house- 
bold goblin, occasionally useful* but 
more frequently troublesome. He was 
a sort of supernatural servant of all 
work, and had no objection to dirty 
work ; such were the brownies of Scot- 
land. We are not aware whether their 
English brethren rejoiced in any dis- 
tinctive generic appellation, but Slilton 
has drawn their portraiture, and — 

** Tells how the dmdgln goblin sweat, 
To earn the cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of mom. 
His shadowy flail hath uirnshed the com 
That ten day-laborers could not end ; 
Then lays him down, the lubber fiend. 
And stretched out all the chimney's length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 
And crop full out of doors he flings, 
£re the first cock his matin rings." 

In Scotland, as well as England, 
brownies appear to have been a milk- 
loving race — and, in consequence, the 
occasional committers of petty larceny 
in the dairy. In spite, however, of his 
domestic labors, the absence of the 
brownie was generally considered better 
than his company. It is recorded that 
a farmer near the Borders being sorely 
aimoyed by the freaks of his superna- 
tnral inmate, who was continually turn- 
ing the house out of the windows, deter- 
mmed to dodge the brownie by ** flit- 
ting," Anglice, removing to another 
dwelling. Accordingly the honest man 
packed up bag and baggage and set off. 
A neighbor accosted him on the way. 
••I am leaving the old place," quoth 
the brownie-haunted ; '* nobody could 
live with such an evil spirit as we have 
been plagued with there." — ** Oh, yes, 
John, we're flitting, you see, we're flit- 
ting," chimed in a well-known voice 
from the interior of a chum, which was 
packed on the top of the luggage- cart ; 
and brownie popped out his head and 
nodded complacently to the new comer. 
Imagine the farmer's face ! 

The Germans have a noble Ghoste- 
ology. Amid the smoke of their to- 
bacco pipes have they seen strange 
visions. The Hartz and the Brockcn 
are the places on earth ** where spirits 
most do congregate." Along the 
Bhine, indeed, there is a tolerable 
sprinkling of the unearthly, but the 
Bhine ghosts are mostly commonplabe* 
The spirits of ancient barons clothed 
in ancient armor, and going clashing 
about in ancient castles, may be re- 
spectable ghosts, but they have no pre- 



tensions to belong to the airy aristo- 
cracy. And as for the Lurley maid 
luring the boatmen over the cataract by 
her singing, we think of the syrens of 
yore and refuse the claim to originality 
of the modem water sprite. *Tis in 
the recesses of the pine forests that 
the genuine German ghostly people 
dwell. There stalks the Brocken spirit 
— crowned with a chaplet of oak-leaves, 
and bearing a broken branch in its 
shadowy grasp. There sweeps the 
wild huntsman, the flying Dutchman 
of the land, with bora and whoop and 
halloo, careering over the trees a whirl- 
wind of men, and dogs, and horses. 
And there is it — in deep dark glens, 
amid the waving of sombre pines — that 
the charcoal-burner, keeping his mid- 
night watch, seeth a bonfire kindled, 
and dark shadows passing and repass- 
ing before it. With trembling limbs 
and bristling hair he maketh his way 
towards it. The blaze pales as he ap- 
proaches — then vanishes. Taking heart 
of grace he rushes to the spot — and lo ! 
— the greensward whereon the fire 
leaped, and blazed, and crackled, is 
crisp and unscathed ; and the boughs, 
round which the fierce flames twined*, 
and roared, and wreathed, are green 
and fresh, and wet with the dews of 
midnight ! 

Witches are the productions of later 
times than fairies, and we suspect that 
many of the tales of our beloved two- 
penny books are of more recent manu- 
facture than is generally believed, from 
the circumstance of witches and faiiies 
being very frequently confounded there- 
in. Now here is a grievous wrong to 
the **land of faerie." Witches are all 
very well in their way, and we have all 
due respect for them ; but we cannot 
consent to have our little, moonlight- 
dancing, green-robed elves made up 
into old women, like Mother Hubbard, 
with a crutch, a sugar-loaf cap, and 
high-heeled shoes. No; let the fairy 
lurk in butter-cups, drink dew from 
acorns, and dance in rings beneath the 
oaks — the witches may bestride their 
broomsticks, every one with her black 
cat on her shoulders, and fly off, like 
so many atrial machines, to keep their 
devil's Sabbath ; but let not the revels 
of the one tribe interfere with those of 
the other. We are for no cross breeds 
— no mules. Fairies are fairies, and 
witches witches, to the end of the chap- 
ter ; and, by the way, English witches 
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had a curious national peculiarity. The 
continental sisterhood rode on goats or 
broomsticks; but we were always a 
nautically-inclined people, and accord- 
ingly our witches sailed in sieves ! 

In fairy tales, be they from the East, 
West, North, or South, it is pleasing to 
trace the superiority awarded to inge- 
nuity over brute force. Everybody 
will remember the fisherman and the 
g«nie. Never was any one more com- 
pletely done than was the rebellious 
servant of King Solomon. One cannot 
help chuckling at the simplicity of the 
genie in repacking himself in the cop- 
per vessel. However, he profited by 
experience, like other fools; and on 
making his second exit from the vase, 
very naively kicks it into the sea. A 
less brilliant device than the fisher- 
man*s, however, has been successful. 
In a Persian tale, a ghoul informs a 
merchant that unless he can prove him- 
self to be as strong as his host (the 
scene is the ghoul's cave) he will have 
the pleasure of dining — not with him — 
but on him. The ghoul lifts a stone 
and squeezes it, until it distils forth a 
fluid. The merchant takes an egg for 
a stone and squeezes it to as good pur- 
pose as the pebble has been squeezed 
before. The ghoul then flings a second 
stone into the air, so high that nobody 
fiees it come down again ; the merchant 



lets loose a bird, and the ghoul is cheat- 
ed a second time. Verily, these gentij 
were easily deceived. One lawyer 
would have been more than a match for 
all the ghouls that ever feasted on 
church-yard rottenness. Oar own 
giants, too, were as silly as they were 
big. The extensive gentleman who 
ripped up his stomach instead of an 
outside bag of hasty pudding, really 
deserves no commiseration. To such 
stupidity we can only say, '* sarved you 
right." He was a Welsh giant, if we 
remember, and really did no credit to 
the leek. 

It would be easy to adduce many in- 
stances of the usually generous and 
manly spirit which runs through our 
nursery literature, but we forbear. 
Poetic justice is always strictly award- 
ed. The morale is universally good. 
By these tales a child's best sympathies 
are stirred — its imagination is set to 
work, and we will answer for it that in 
his future life the man will often think 
with gratitude and affection of those 
wildly imaginative beings, indissolubly 
mingled up with his childhood's renu- 
niscences of half- forgotten yet happy 
days, when he knew no care or toil, 
and when a laugh was as easily raised 
by the grotesque oddity of Tom 
Thumb, as a tear was drawn by the sad 
fate of the Babes in the Wood. 



WITCHING TIMES. 

A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DEACON BOWSON ^ould have noth- 
ing to do with his wife now, but made 
her keep to separate rooms and eat 
alone, "oecause, forsooth, she came of a 
breed naturally magical and dangerous." 
But in spite of this, and many other 
•* elaborately solicitous precautions," 
he felt that the cunning old serpent was 
not only getting an advantage over him, 
but had actually ^ot it. In fact, the last 
rung of his crazmess was reached, and 
he imagined that he had, himself, be- 
come a wizard. He knew that it was 
very wrong to be one ; he was perfect- 
ly willing to be damned for being one ; 
but that he was one he now scarcely 



ever doubted. His suspicions, on this 
point, dated from his dream and, they 
grew by constant meditation, into a pret- 
ty stout-bodied certainty. He tliought 
that he could raise Samuel as well as 
the woman of En dor, and tried it one 
cold night, in the garden, but only froze 
his ears by the experiment. Resolved 
to be out of suspense, as to his magical 
character, he consulted his sybil, his 
pytliia, Sarah Carrier. ** Sairy," he 
said, reverently, ** am I one of tlie 
goatish flock of the bad shepherd ? Am 
I one of the wizards which do afflict 
Salem?" 

'* I should think you was,*' replied 
the girl, pettishly ; for she still sulked 
at having been separated from Rachel. 
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The question seemed to give her a hint ; 
she fell down at him presently, and ac- 
cused him of tormenting her. Her reve- 
lations increased in value as she contin- 
ued them ; and, finally, she declared that 
it was he who had afflicted her from the 
first, only he had his face covered so 
that she could not tell whose spectre it 
was ; but now she had found him out by 
his red nose sticking through a hole in 
the veil. 

The deacon surveyed his nose in a 
glass, and, observing that it was indeed 
red, he swallowed Sarah's assertion with 
greedy gravity. This new belief quite 
completed his insanity, and flung his 
thoughts, all at once, into a novel cur- 
rent. The next morning he told Sarah, 
with great composure, that Satan had 
promised to make him prince of the 
wizards, and he wanted to know if she 
woold like to be princess of the witches 
—a dangerous honor, which Sarah un- 
ci viUy declined. That day, he was ob- 
senred to be earnestly occupied in some 
mysterious preparations. He made 
Hannah roast him a turkey, which he 
stowed away in the pantry, with many 
solemn charges that none of the family 
should touch it. Ho brought in, from 
his shop, a couple of quart stone bot- 
tles, and filled one with rum, the other 
with his choice old canary, after which, 
he occupied himself, for two hours, in 
fastening straps to them so that they 
could be slung handily over the shoulder. 
From time to time, he tried them on, 
and took a gentle gallop about the 
room, as if to see whether they were in 
any danger of breaking by such a mode 
of c€UTiage. Apparently that peril 
was considerable ; for they banged to- 
gether several times with a click which 
brought him up, so to speak, on his 
haunches. Having arranged them, at 
last, to his satisfaction, he put them 
away with the turkey, and renewed his 
cautions to the household, not to med- 
dle. Sarah Carrier watched all his 
movements with intense curiosity, and 
asked him, twenty times, what he was 
going to do with that turkey, and that 
rum, and that canary. He nodded his 
head mysteriously at her, and muttered 
lomething about ** a g6od tuckout 
and doing the chore bravely." Indig- 
nant at what she considered a disre- 
spectful evasion, Sarah fell down at him 
with great spirit, foaming and roaring 
like a small cataract. Rut the deacon 
▼alkVd off unconcernedly, and com- 



menced hunting the house over for old 
broomsticks. When ho had found a 
couple he threw them into the fire, be- 
cause they were dirty, and got two new 
ones out of his shop, which he also 
placed in the pantry. His next addi- 
tions to this store of material were a 
gigantic horse-pistol, and an old batter- 
ed cavalry-trumpet, both borrowed from 
a neighbor. At supper, he would only 
taste of a mouthful or two, and replied 
to the appetizing solicitations of Han- 
nah, by telling her that he had food to 
eat that she knew not of. 

" I know," broke in Sarah Camer ; 
*♦ I seen the rum and turkey up in the 
pantry." 

After dark, Mrs. Bowson ran across 
the garden to t^lk with Mark and his 
mother about the little girl, who was so 
dear to them all, and iu such danger. 
The deacon remained, as usual, by his 
fireside, and read largely from books <>n 
witchcraft to the yawning Sarah. He 
was especially gratified with n new 
word, thaumatographicaU and got it by 
heart, although it ooggled him a good 
deal. At nine o*clock — the hour for 
Puritanic slumber — he asked Sairy 
whether she would like to become the 
princess of the thaumatographical pow- 
ers of the air. Sairy once more rejected 
this generous offer, whereupon ho culled 
her a false confessor, slapped her, 
tweaked her ears, and trundled her off 
to bed by the nape of the neck. The 
girl was amazed at this new discipline, 
and tried to daunt him by her usual 
spittings and caterwaulings ; but he 
fairly cuffed her down as a child will a 
kitten, and told her, triumphantly, that 
if she were a power, he was a princi- 
pality. Having locked all the members 
of the family into their rooms, ho went 
back to the kitchen, built a roaring fire, 
and sat up by it, over his satanic litera- 
ture, until near midnight The wind 
rose about this time, and began to beat, 
flutter, and moan at the windows like a 
distressed angel of outer darkness. 
Throwing down Cotton Mather's *' Mem- 
orable Providences," relating to witch- 
craft, ho hastily brought out the turkey, 
the stone bottles, the trumpet, the pistol, 
the broomsticks, and, disposing them 
curiously on the table, proceeded to 
mutter over them some most extraordi- 
nary extern poraries in the way of witch 
benedictions. The deviPs blessing 
having been duly asked, he put the 
pistol in his pocket, and hurried, 
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candl«» iu baud, to tbe room of Sarah 
Carrier. 

'' Get up. Bairy," he said, girinf her 
a loaaiog shake. ** 'Jlie priooe calk. 
The j>ower« of the air a»tfemble. Dou't 
yt.u hear Vua goiog hy the wiudow? 
it- It time to be uCirriug. Ai'iiie aud go 
with me to the witch-meetlug." 

Ue pulled her out of bed, chook her 
up like a boUttt^r, and dragged her frock 
over her head in a clumsy attempt 
to dretiii her. Sarah was scared, and, 
afU^r kickiug aud resistiug a while in 
silence, began to cry piteously. ^^Come 
aloug," he insisted, cufiiog her. ^* You 
are a witch." 

** I ttiu't," she blubbered- ** I'm a 
confessor." 

'* A coiifessor !" he repeated, two or 
three times. ** You are a confessor ? 
Ah. that's true ; she's a confessor." 

Tweaking her ears once more, he 
hift her to take care of herself as she 
best could in the dark, and stumbled 
hurriedly out of the room. Half a 
minute afterward, Teague was waked 
up by the glare uf a candle in his eves. 
He tumbled out of bed with the idea 
that ho was in purgatory, if not worse, 
and that the person who leaned over 
him was chief tormentor. 

♦* (>ome along," said the deacon, com- 
poiiedly, ** I'm going to the witoh- 
moetiag. I want you to ride the other 
broomstick, and carry the victuals. 
Come, dross up, if you want to dress. I 
oauH wait." 

*' Hluzes, masther!" stammered 
Ttaguo, rubbing hia puzzled head. 
*» Sure yer honor's a jokin'." 

*• I say I'm not a joking," returned 
Bowson. ^* Come along, I tell you, or 
I'll pull your hair. They're expecting 
us." 

** Fai.x, thin, masther, let 'em ex- 
pect," said Teague. " III not turn 
wiaurd to save me sowL I'll be damn- 
ed, sure, if I dvs an' hanged into the 
barguiu." 

'* CVme straight along, and be hanged 
to ye, aud be uamued to ye!" bawled 
the deacon, swtnuiug for the first time 
iu his existence. *• Follow me> or you 
are as dead as a roast turkey." 

Pulliug out his pistol iu a fury, he 
cooked U aud aimed at Teague*8 
itiuuaoh. 

*' Ooh, murther!" roared the Irish- 
man, falling back aud covering tho 
thveateuud part with both his hands. 
*' Fire and tui f ! but don't blow a man's 



brains cot without tellin^ idm tbe raj- 
sous. Bore as' I'll be glad to follow 
yez to the world's ind, if it^s ownlj 
against me wiU. Oh, bowly Tai^im! 
there's no hamun in that to be anre.** 

And fallins to, he dresaed himself 
with gratifying diligence, wliile th« 
deacon etood by and oovered lum with 
the pistol to insure diligeaoe in the 
operation. 

^' There, masfher,^ said Teague ; " an' 
now Where's the broomstick ? Oh, 
bowlj mother, that iver I should oome 
to ride a broomstick! Bnt, sinoe it's 
yer honor's ordher, kt me besthraddle 
it as quick as may be." 

** Go into the kitchen, th^if** said 
Bowson, sidling behind him, and still 
keeping him covered. Thus persuaded, 
Teague marched out, hitching up his 
breeches and buttoning his wabtcoat 
in remarkable consternation. The dea- 
con harnessed him with the basket 
under one arm, the bottle of rum under 
the other, and thrust one of the brooms 
into his hand. He then slung the 
trumpet and the remaining bottle over 
his own shoulders, and, with the second 
broom-handle, proceeded to poke Teague 
out of doors. 

** Och, murdher! the divill what's 
that?" shouted the Irishman, jumping 
high into the air and glowering around 
him. 

It was Frisk, who had been waked 
up from his customary slumber on the 
hearth, and who had bolted oat between 
his legs with all a little dog's cariosity 
and love of adventure. A scratching 
on the roof now startled him, and, look- 
ing up, he saw a couple of glittering, 
glassy optics staring at him ominoasly. 
With an abominable caterwanling, the 
eyes disappeared ; and Teague started 
on again, at a jog of Bowson's broom- 
stiok in the small of his back. It was 
not a cold night for the season, bat tiie 
wmd was awake, and roared dole^j 
around them as they stepped into Mais 
street Above them hong a bright 
semicircle moon, and a moititade of 
stars, all winking and bfinking throagh 
gusty clouds which hurried across ^ 
sky toward the northwest. 

'^ Mount!" exclaimed the deoooa; 
^^ a.scend ! rise ! soar ! aspire V* And 
he set the example of Tolitatioa by 
striding his broomstick and dearuig a 
half-frozen mudpaddle with tiie liTsH- 
ness of a cow. 

'*Och, wait a bit, masther!'* cried 
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Teague. ** Let me say me prayers. 
I'm jist a going to ruin meself, body 
and sowl. Let me rkiso a bit o' a 
prayer to heaven first." 

♦*No!" roared the deacon. *»Ye8! 
pray to your Virgin and popish saints. 
They are of our company, and will be 
there. But don't pray to God." 

So, striding a broomstick, on the 
edge of a mud-puddle, in a windy night 
of November, the scared Irishman 
raised a dolorous petition to the Virgin 
and all recolleotible saints. He prayed 
that they " would save his sowl, which 
he wasn't able to save himself, but was 
under a main necessitee to besthraddle 
the broomstick, which Daycon Bowson 
'ud bear witness to, who had the pistol 
in his hand, and was a pintin' at him 
that blessed minute, as thrue as Saint 
Payther wa.s a howly marthyr." 

** That's enough,'* shouted Bowson ; 
and, with a hurried Amen, Teague 
cleared the puddle, and followed his 
crazy master. Up Main street they 
went, at as fast a gallop as the deacon 
could do ; the flasks thumping their ribs, 
and the turkey bobbing about in his bas- 
ket as if possessed. Frisk trotted ahead 
of them, sticking his tongue knowingly 
out of his mouth, turning, occasionally, 
to see if all was right behind, and then 
setting off again, as zealously and un- 
derstandingly as either of his compan- 
ions. The straggling houses on either 
side w-ere dark, but their windows shone 
and glared in the moonlight like great 
spectral eyes lit up with ghastly aston- 
ishment The street rolled before them, 
perfectly deserted, and not a sound was 
abroad except the moaning of the wind, 
and tb^ tramp of their hob-nailed shoes 
over the stiffened turf. ** How we fly ! 
how we soar !" hallooed the deacon, puff- 
ing, and waving his free arm aloft, in the 
firm persuasion that he was shooting 
through air. As the gallop became 
Bk>wer, from loss of wind, Teague was 
able to uncork his bottle, and get it to 
his mouth. The rum was excellent ; and 
he kept on tasting, until he, too, began 
to imagine that he felt lighter, and would 
soon be off among the tree-tops. A can- 
ter of three miles, with an occasional 
rest, and, on Teague's part, a good 
many pulls at the stone-bottle, carried 
them over the neck, quite into the skirts 
of the forest Having spent their last 
breath in climbing a knoll, crowned by 
chestnuts and underbrush, which Bow- 
son declared was the assembling- place, 
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they spread their provender on a flat 
rock at its summit, and sat down to blow 
for a few minutes. Then the deacon 
commenced sounding his trumpet The 
awful solitude of trees sent back con- 
fused, sepulchral echoes to the discord- 
ant notes ; and some screech-owls in the 
swampy distance responded dolefully, 
with their hollow hoo-hoo-hoorer-hoo ! 
** Do you hear them ? See them come ! 
Here they are ! Welcome, brothers ! 
WolcQme, princes and servants of the 
powers of the air !" shouted the mad 
bugler. And toot, toot^ brawled the 
broken-winded trumpet again, in every 
unimaginable variety of abominable 
snorts and villainous screechings. 
** Welcome, brothers," roared Bowson 
again. ** What hosts ! what multitudes ! 
what an assembly ! sit down ; fall to ; 
brothers and sisters, eat your fill !" 

The flasks were uncorked, and the 
turkey was torn into fragments. The 
deacon fell to devouring, calling loudly 
on all present to imitate him, and pass- 
ing the bottle, with incessant hospitality, 
to dozens of imaginary comrades. Frisk 
rushed in from the thickets, where he 
had been disturbing a family of par- 
tridges, and seemed to relish a one- 
o'clock supper as well as any two-legged 
wizard. Tefague did wonders upon the 
turkey, and so heartened himself by 
drinks of rum and drinks of canary, that 
he was ready to join hands with no mat- 
ter what infernal principalities and pow- 
ers. He made a speech in Irish, roared 
volunteer songs, and proposed toasts to 
Apollyon, Beelzebub, and all the other 
royalties. After the feast, they struck 
a light, roused up a fire, and kindled a 
couple of pine torches. "Dance!" 
yelled the deacon, waving his flambeau 
about his head. " Dance, brothers and 
sisters! hurray!" 

** Erin go bragh * Satan go bragh !" 
responded Teague, with a kind of in- 
formal patriotism, swinging the other 
torch, and setting off in a Tipperary 
reel. The wild deacon danced, and the 
wild Irishman danced — stamping over 
fallen branches, bursting through leaf- 
less thickets, shouting, laughing, curs- 
ing, too, and filling up the clamor with 
blasts of lunatic brazen dissonance. The 
trumpet was dreadful to Frisk ; it was 
worse than church-bells or psalm-tunes; 
it made him throw back his head, and 
howl in acute despair ; he galloped about 
delightedly, after the two madmen, 
jumping, barking, and chasing the 
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leaves, but regularly stopping to yell, 
when the deacon stopped to blow. They 
were all so tired that tjiey could hardly 
have played leap-frog with a grass-hop- 
per, when a crash among the boughs 
above them, followed by a whine of ter- 
ror from Frisk, bespoke the near ap- 
proach of some frightful thing, spiritual 
or temporal. *• Be jabers ! there's the 
owld one, sure enough," said Teague, 
pointing to a couple of great, gleaming 
eyes, which shone at them from 9 mass 
of branches. The deacon raised his 
trumpet and blew a mighty blast of wel- 
come in the direction of the new comer. 
There was another rustlmg, succeeded 
by the upward sway of a bough, and 
they saw a catamount leap to the 
ground, and make off with the stealthy 
speed of terror. Away went the dea- 
con in clamorous pursuit, and away 
went Teague and Frisk on the trail of 
the deacon. But the creature vanished 
down the forest by-ways, nor showed 
so much as his cowardly tail in the vi- 
cinity during the rest of the meeting. 
Once more the dance recommenced in 
all its primitive frenzy ; on^e more the 
little knoll resounded to an uproar that 
made night hideous. 

Now it so happened that Elder Par- 
ris and Justice Curwin, with a negro 
servant apiece, were journeying that 
very night, from Andover to Salem. 
Legal business had detained them late 
at the former place ; but it was necessa- 
ry that they snould reach home before 
morning, in order to be present at some 
witch trials. The roads were excess- 
ively bad. The elder's horse had cast 
a shoe, which it took long to replace ; 
and thus it happened that, an hour or 
two after miduight, they arrived, fagged 
and sleepy, beneath the knoll on which 
the deacon held his orgies. The sky 
was completely overclouded by this 
time, and the travelers had to flounder 
on in darkness, through ruts, mud, and 
thinly frozen puddles. Suddenly a 
light appeared on the sloping bank 
above them, and a chorus of screams, 
barks, and trumpet-blasts, broke on 
their astonished ears. ** Mercy on us ! 
Oh, Lord, have mercy on us !" exclaim- 
ed the elder, pulling up his horse, and 
staring in dismay at a couple of figure's 
which dashed out of the underbrush, 
leaping, hallooing, and waving handfuls 
of flame. ♦* Bless me ! bless me ! the 
witches are surely upon us," echoed 
Curwin ; and brave as he was to human 



foes, he earnestly wished himself back 
in Andover. The very horses snorted 
with affright, while the two negroes 
commenced praying loudly to the great 
Obie. The figures disappeared in the 
thicket ; dashed out, presently, in an- 
other place : again vanished, and again 
reappeared, until it * seemed, to the 
terrified spectators below, that scores, 
if not hundreds, of wizards were career- 
ing and howling about the woody knoll. 
** Gret up," screeched Parris to his 
horse, as soon as he could loosen his 
tongue from the roof of his mouth, 
and spurring like mad, he broke away 
in headlong gallop through mud and 
sludge toward Salem. For the night, 
the strangeness of what he saw, and his 
natural cowardice, made him, for once, 
a fervent believer in the close reality of 
witchcraft *• G'long ! g*long I" yelled 
the darkeys, flogging on after the elder, 
while, close on their heels, half fright- 
ening them into fits, thundered the 
ponderous steed of the magistrate. At 
this moment the deacon caught sight of 
the fugitives, and, imagining them to bo 
a belated company of brother wizards, 
he rushed down the slope, waving his 
torch, and blowing his trumpet, as sig- 
nals of welcome. Teague, and the de- 
lighted Frisk, followed him close, with 
an astonishing chorus of Tipperary 
yells, and canine bow-wows. And now 
ensued a very pretty race, in which 
Curwin lost his gold-headed cane, Par- 
ris his shovel hat, the darkeys their 
stirrups, and all of them several pounds 
of perspiration apiece. But oipeds 
were no match for quadrupeds, of 
course ; and the pursuers soon lost 
sight of their supposed followers, down 
the murky distance. Parris and his 
comrades never drew bridle nor ceased 
spurring, not even after those figures 
and torches had disappeared behind 
them, until they had reached the thick- 
est of the village. All along Main 
street, the good people awoke at the 
furious tramp, and thought that the en- 
tire infernal host was riding by. 

The fugitives halted at the Ship 
tavern, which they beset with sucn 
outrageous knockings, that John Stacy, 
the landlord, poked his head out of the 
window in a stuttering rage. He was 
quelled, however, by the well-known 
voice of Curwin, and tumbled down 
stairs in an unbuttoned respectfulness 
of haste to open the door. A ciuidle 
being lighted, Stacy stared in amaze- 
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mexkty to see the two grave gentlemen 
all in a tremble, their horses in a foam, 
and their negroes turned to a kind of 
pepper-and-salt color. An explanation 
was soon given by the justice, inasmuch 
as Parris, for once, in his loquacious 
life, was unable to talk. Curwin's 
courage so much revived as he spoke, 
that he ended hy saying, they must 
call out, immediately, all the fighting 
men in the village, and "make a re- 
solved effort to capture this important 
hellish brood in tiie very act of its hide- 
ous deviltries.'* The company, accord- 
ingly, scattered to give the alarm from 
house to house, each one groping 
stealthily about, in no small trepidation, 
through the thick darkness, fearful lest 
the wizards should charge down Main 
street on ther broomsticks, like a squad- 
ron of dragoons, and so make a horrible 
end of Salem. Presently, Curwin's 
darkey stole on tip- toe into the tavern, 
and was scared at finding another black 
fellow, already nestled in the fire-place, 
watching the door with eyes like gog- 
gles. ** Hi *ou, nigga man,'' said he, 
m a stutter ; ** why 'ou here for fright- 
nin' fella so when he come to warm his- 
self!" 

•* Boo, boo !" exclaimed the other. 
" Oh, dat 'ou. Quash ? Wah, wah ! *ou 
jcs' fraid 'ouself." 

** Dat true, Caesar," returned Quash, 
candidly, as he crept up to the fire- 
pkice, and squatted in its vacant corner. 
** Pse mighty cautious 'bout stirrin' up 
dem Obie people, dat berry sai*ten. 
What 'ou s'pose dey do to nigga man 
when dey 'have so to white folks ?" 

♦♦ Goramanty, Quash," said Caesar ; 
" boo, boo ! don' 'ou tell Mass Parris 
howl swear; but Pse drefful skeered, 
too, Pse willin to 'fess. What for dey 
wanty fight Obie men in 'ee dark ? 
Spose we lock 'ee door and keep e very- 
ting out till massas come back 'gen." 

While these two colored" gentlemen, 
of nervous temperament, made them- 
selves safe, and discussed the horrors 
of witchcraft, Curwiu and his band 
raised half the village, and returned 
with fifty or sixty armed men, to the 
tavern. John Stacy brought word that 
he had found Deacon Bowson's house 
open, and the women-folks fastened 
mto their rooms, while the deacon and 
Teagae were missing. Mrs. Bowson 
was afraid her husband was murdered ; 
bat Sarah Carrier declared that he had 
gone to a witch-meeting. 



Curwin mounted his horse and led off 
the musketeers toward the scene of the 
demoniac revels. Parris remained be- 
hind, and established a little meeting 
in the bar-room, which was soon over- 
run with disheveled good-wives. The 
moon came out and lighted the valorous 
Salemites on their way to the field of 
expected battle ; but the infernal troop 
had apparently fled from the attack, for 
they found the knoll silent and deserted. 
Scouring its underbrush, from side to 
side, they at last discovered Teague in 
the centre of a spruce thicket, fast 
asleep, with his head in a greasy basket, 
a broomstick by his side, and a rummy 
flask slung over his shoulder. Shakings, 
slappings with scabbards, and nose- 
tweakings, restored him to a semi-con- 
sciousness ; but ho was as drunk as a 
dozen lords, and quite unable to give an 
account of himself or any other matter. 
Suddenly two or three men called out 
that they saw a dog, and gave chase. 
** It is a familiar," said one ; and he was 
about to fire, when Curwin struck up 
his piece, and bawled : ** Surrender !" 
The creature seemed disposed to obey 
the summons, for it ran directly towards 
them, barking and capering in the most 
vigorous style of canine gratulation. 
** It's Frisk," cried some one ; '* it's the 
deacon's dog ; he'll lead us to his mas- 
ter." 

Frisk, on his part, tried every doggish 
encouragement to inveigle them onward ; 
running into the forest, then back, 
whining, wagging his tail, and again 
setting off through the labyrinth of 
shadows. Twenty or thirty men started 
in pursuit, bursting through bushes, 
stumbling over fallen trunks, breaking 
into frozen puddles, and, all the while, 
offering up fervent ejaculations for aid 
and courage. After a run of three or 
four hundred yards. Frisk halted, and 
set to barking furiously at the foot of a 
lonely chestnut, which lifted its bare, 
solitary height, like a skeleton, against 
the dull sky. As if in response to his 
bow-wows, a cracked, woeful trumpet- 
ing opened from the dreariness of leaf- 
less branches, followed by loud yells 
and a shout of insane laughter. Look- 
ing up, the astonished Puritans beheld 
the figure of some stout gentleman lie- 
striding a bough, thirty feet from the 
ground, and seesawing after a most 
dangerous fashion. They summoned 
him down, but he only told them to fly 
up to him, and volunteered another 
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blast ou his outrageous trumpet Two 
of the boldest climbed the tree, and 
after a long discussion, and a sufficiently 
perilous scuffle, succeeded in getting 
the stout gentleman to descend. 

It was the deacon. Ho had flown 
there, he said, when the meeting broke 
up ; and, to prove it, he showed his 
broomstick, which he had tied to his 
coat-tails. In exhaustless wonderment 
and much thaumatographical disputa- 
tion, his captors led him to the village, 
whither, by this time, others of the 
party had conveyed Teague. When 
the two worthies awoke, late on the 
morrow, they found themselves occupy- 
ing the same corn-shuck bed in a cell 
of the Salem prison. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

On the sour, sullen morning which 
followed this wonderful night-adven- 
ture. Elder Parris arose from his two 
hours* sleep with a shocking cold in his 
head, and the rheumatism in his toe. 
He would willingly have given up the 
most exciting witch trial, rather than 
go out that day ; but go he must, if he 
did not wish to see the course of justice 
delayed ; for Attorney Newton was on 
pressing legal business at Ipswich ; and 
he had promised to make good the law- 
yer's absence. So, having eaten his 
breakfast with many moans and sneez- 
ings, ho ordered Csesar to bring old 
Grizzle to the door. ** Laws and testi- 
monies. Elder,*' remonstrated his wife ; 
** now, massy on us, what a morning 
for a delicut creetur like you to be fly- 
ing all abroad !'* 

** Spouse," returned Parris, with a 
complaining groan, and then an ill- 
natured sneeze, **let us not muraiur. 
Doth not God temper the wind to his 
shorn lambs ? I marvel that you should 
doubt it, spouse." 

** Well, I don't know," said Mrs. 
Parris, venturing for once to question 
one of her husband's positions. ** You 
be a lamb, elder ; that you be, if ever 
there was one. But I don't see as the 
LfOrd has tempered the wind to you of 
any great account, this morning in per- 
ticler. I think if he had a tempered it 
a leetle more, it wouldn't a hurt him ; 
that I do." 

The elder made no reply, except by 
a eroan ; for he was very much of his 
wife's thinking, at the moment. By 
this time the girls were cloaked and 



hooded for the expedition ; and Parris, 
having struggled into his boots and 
overclothes, limped to the door ; Caesar, 
in the meanwhile, calling from the gate, 
in stentorian bad English, that the 
horse was ready. This Caasar, by the 
way, was a late acquisition to the par- 
sonage property; the notorious John 
Indian having insolently run away from 
the frequent applications of the elder's 
ill-tempered horsewhip. 

Parris mounted, grumbling, to the sad- 
dle ; took Abigail up before, and Eliza- 
beth behind him ; and then, by means 
of various jerks and kicks, started 
Grizzle into a jumbling canter. A half- 
hour's ride brought them to the ancient 
and weather-worn house, in which, for 
want of room in the prison, Rachel and 
several other accused persons had been 
immured. A dull sleet was falling all 
the while — a damp, drizzly, uncomfort- 
able mixture of rain and snow, highly 
rheumatic in its tendencies— a mixture 
which penetrated to the elder's suffer- 
ing toe, and made it crawl with anguish. 
It was in a horrible bad humor, there- 
fore, that he entered the old keeping- 
room, and saluted a party of his fellow- 
inquisitors. He did not aare, indeed, to 
browbeat Hawthorne and Cur win; on 
the contrary, he waggled his head, and 
addressed them most civilly by the titles 
of esquire and worshipful ; but he re- 
venged himself by scowling with mag- 
nificent ferocity upon the half-dozen 
afflicted ones who were present. In 
fact, his conduct toward this part of the 
community had always been disrespect- 
ful. Ho seemed to hold them in no 
sort of veneration, and boxed them 
about in a style which very few dared 
imitate. The old rascal knew the emp- 
tiness of their pretenses; and, like 
most great hypocrites, he loved to tyr- 
annize over little ones. He, therefore, 
now elbowed them out of their comer 
of the fire-place, and installed himself 
and his family in front of them, right 
in the cheeriest glow of the blazing 
walnut. Elizabeth Hubbard, May 
Walcott, Mary Lewis, and old Santy, 
got out of his way, as if he were their 
chief persecuting devil. A small girl 
from Ipswich, however, named Sarah 
Good, who had never seen Parris be- 
fore, stood her ground, and surveyed 
him, finger in mouth, with all the energy 
of youthful curiosity. *' Child," said 
he with a snarl, **make your manners, 
and cease staring. Am I a sea or & 
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whale, that thou settest a watch over 
me?" 

Sarah Good courtesied and fell back 
immediately ; thinking, perhaps, that 
the 9tout elder was very like a whale. 
• "Worehipfal Master Curwin/* was 
Parris's next observation, '* where is 
Helder Noyse ? Is this a time to stay 
at 'ome and take one's hease, when 
Grod 1:3 showing his people 'ard things, 
and causing them to drink the wine of 
astonishmenr ? 'Ave I not come 'ere 
from Salem village through rain and 
sleet, with a cold in my *ead and the 
liienmatics in my CTeat toe, merely that 
the testimony againtst the wicked may 
not fail for lack of a scribe ? I *aye 
indeed ; and I thank *eaven which *ath 
given me strength for such a duty. 
•Oo is on the Lord's side? '00? Is 
Helder Noyse ? Then he should be 
'ere." 

Farther remark was prevented by 
the entrance of Noyse« pale and agitat- 
ed« yet striving to smile and bow with 
his usual courtliness. After the ordi- 
nary pious salutations had been ex- 
changed, he, of course, inquired about 
the awful affair of the night previous. 
•• Brother," responded Parris sohMnnly, 
"that was a scene to try the believer's 
soul. Never before did I so feel that 
a orse is a vain thing for safety. Five 
thousand devils, Brother Noyse — yes, 
five thousand devils and witches in one 
'ellish congregation ! These heyes saw 
them — these 'uman heyes ; and it is of 
the mercies of God that tliey wore not 
tamed into stone at th^ ncfandous spec- 
tacle. Ho ! then I called for 'elp upon 
the chariots of the Lord, which nre 
thousands upon thousands ; and thanks 
be unto Him 'oo 'eareth prayer ; for, 
even as I shoated and roared to Him, 
the devilish crowd vanished from be- 
hind us. Shall wo not thank Him ! 
Yea, let us do ro directly." 

Without farther warning he got on 
his knees, of course, constraining the 
whole company to do likewise. But 
we will not trouble ourselves to report 
his tempestuous supplication. When 
it was over, ho said immediately : 
*' Now then, refreshed by the blessing 
of 'eaven, let us examme the guilty 
ones." 

'•Who shall we have out first?" 

Saestioned Curwin, rubbing his freshly- 
baven chin. 

*'I propose," said Noyse from the 
window, "that we examine first the 



daughter of that dead wizard, Henry 
More. Her case may have some bear- 
ing on the fearful mystery of yester- 
night." 

•*True, true," responded Curwin. 
*♦ Very true, indeed ; very justly con- 
ceived." 

He looked a little anxious, however, 
notwithstanding his ready assent ; as if 
he had already begun to suspect that 
the mystery in question was too shal- 
• low to bear much sounding. Parris 
also stared about him in some perplexi- 
ty, but ended by rubbing his painful 
toe, and nodding a sulky assent. The 
justice made a sign to Arnold, the sub- 
jailer who had charge of the bulding, 
and the latter marched out with a tramp 
of ponderous officiality. In a few mo- 
ments he reentered, leading in and al- 
most lifting along the pallid, pretty wife 
of our Mark. She cast a terrified, shrink- 
ing glance around the room, tottered 
as 80on as she was left alone, and then 
made a trembling courtesy to the row 
of dignitaries. Immediately the whole 
platoon of witnesses cried out that she 
courtesied to Satan, and, swept by the 
diabolical power, fell over each other in 
howling convuKsioiis* Rachel, with 
large eyes aiid clasped hands, gazed, 
shocked, astonished, and terrified, on 
this lunatic confusion, this spitting of 
pins, this rolling against the andirons 
under pretense of being thrust by de- 
mons into the fire. When it was over, 
Curwin politely bowed to Hawthorne, 
and said : ** Take the examination into 
your own hands, justice. I give way to 
you cheerfully, if it so please you.'* 

** I will not be behind you in civili- 
ty," returned Hawthorne, with something 
like a smile of sarcasm. ** Do us the 
favor, and question the prisoner your- 
self. You wore witness of the stir of 
last night ; and you can best put your 
interrogatories thereupon, if so be you 
think that Rachel here had aught to do 
with it." 

He drew back in resolute non-accept- 
ance, and Curwin was, perforce, obliged 
to take the office of inquisitor ; an office 
which in this case seemed to be rather 
distasteful to both these capable ma- 
gistrates. Parris sat down to a table 
covered with writing materials, groaned, 
rubbed his toe, sneezed three or four 
times, blew his nose Hke a trumpet of 
doom, and fixed his red eyes spitefully 
on Rachel. 

" Mistress Stanton," said Curwin, 
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sternly yet not insolently, "you are 
now brought before authority to give 
account of what wickedness you are 
conversant in." 

With a mighty effort Rachel looked 
him bravely in the eyes, and then, turn- 
ing from face to face throughout the 
room, replied : '* I take all these people 
to witness that I am innocent." 

"Hath this woman hurt you?" de- 
manded Curwin, addressing the rank of 
afflicted. 

" Yes, sir. She hath. She hurts us 
much. She plagues ua deathly -bad," 
responded Elizabeth, Abigail, Ann Put- 
nam, May Walcott, Santy, and the 
others. 

"You are here accused by six or 
eight of hurting them," resumed Cur- 
win. " What do you say to it ?" 

" I never saw some of these persons 
before, and I never hurt any of them," 
said Rachel. " I never saw the Indian 
woman before, but once in prison." 

" She have, she have," gabbled Santy, 
rolling up her eyes after the possessed 
manner, "^he give me drink before 
Sagamore, he house. Then I take her 
to ponis her, and she fly in window like 
bird ; but I tare frock to her." 

"What does the creature mean?" 
broke in Hawthorne, with a scowl of no 
little contempt. " What do you mean, 
you old drunkard? Are we to take 
the witness of one who is not under- 
standable?" 

"Bless me. Brother 'Awthome," in- 
terposed Parris, smiling his oiliest upon 
the tall, grand, scornful magistrate, " do 
not frighten the babes in faith. Are 
we not commanded not to despise one 
of these little ones? Surely we are. 
You remember the text, doubtless, Bro- 
ther *Awthorne. Let us 'ave patience 
with this simple babe." 

" I will explain for the poor woman," 
sdd Noyse, putting himself forward, 
but taking care not to face Rachel. 
" She would say that the apparition of 
the prisoner once offered her the devil's 
cup to drink ; and that she refused it, 
trying to seize the prisoner and punish 
her ; whereupon the prisoner flew into 
her father's window and escaped, but 
not without a rent in her skirt. I pro- 
pose that the skirt be examined for such 
& rent." 

Parris rose from his chair with a 
gouty groan, and, limping up to Rachel, 
seized her dress with rude fingers. 
"Brethren," said he, "'ere is a rent 



which answers to the poor afflicted 
woman's narration. Wonderful ! won- 
derful! 'Ow are the wicked exposed, 
and their secret ways brought to 
light !" 

^ " It is a rip !" exclaimed Rachel, pas- 
sionately. "It is a rip which I did 
when they fetched me to jail — for Sheriff 
Herrick pulled me away hardly — and 
since then they would g^ve me no needle 
to mend it." 

" Yes, yes ; you would do other 
things with your needles," snarled Par- 
ris, as he wrote down his discovery. 
"We know what the like of you do 
with needles. My child 'ath been stuck 
full of needles by the like of you." 

Santy went on with some babble 
about a squirrel that was Rachel's famil- 
iar ; and her nonsense was duly trans- 
lated by Noyse, who rendered her into 
English as glibly as if he had the gift of 
tongues. 

"She saith the devil comes to you in 
the shape of a squirrel," proceeded 
Curwin. " What answer you to that?" 

"If it please your worship, I know 
naught 01 it," replied Rachel. She 
shook her head in sad denial, and in- 
stantaneously all the afflicted shook 
their heads with convulsive fury. "I 
am no witch," she insisted desperately, 
clasping her hands ; and at this natural 
gesture the possessed twined their ac- 
cursed fingers together, howling like 
jackals. The justice, however, seemed 
to be little impressed by these signs and 
wonders, for the reason, perhaps, that 
familiarity breeds contempt, even for 
the devil. He, on the contrary, seemed 
to be affected by the poor child's dis- 
tress, and put his next question in a 
rather soothing tone : " Well, if you 
are not a witch — that is, if you have 
not wrote in the devil's book — ^yet tell 
us how far you have gone. Have you 
not had to do with familiar spirits ?" 

" I have no familiarity with the 
devil," replied Rachel, beginning to cry 
at that faint intonation of kindness. 

" How is it, then, that your appear- 
ance seemeth to hurt these ?" oontmued 
Curwin, still more softened. 

" I am innocent," she simply answer- 
ed, sobbing and wiping her eyes with 
her apron. 

" Why," broke in Parris, with a roar 
of savage determination, as if to stifftBO 
up the failing backbone of the justioe, 
" why, woman, you act witchcraft open- 
ly before us by the motion of yourbodyi 
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nhich *alli an evident power over th&m 

••I know uauglit of it," ttffirmL*d Hti- 
chi'l, in bi?r [Kn*r little bn^ken voice. 
** I tiiTi Muiticenl of wilchor/. I kiK^vr 
in>t ^vbut a witch La/' 

'* FTuw^ then* tlo you know that you 
ftfi* not a wit eh ?" put in that mise ruble 
coward of ii Noyse from bo bind her. 

♦"I tlo not know what you say,'* te* 
plied tho Cimfused girl. 

■^^ Hn f I *AVfi you ot>w/' cried Parris, 
catchlrii? the puint of Noyse^s query 
tnd making it hia own. '* I ask joti 
li«*w plain ly» ^ow can you know Uiat 
fouwtG not a witch, and yet not know 
what a witch isl" 

*'^ I am eiear." said Rachel, flusKIng 
up at his insolent tone ixit*> a courage 
ol momentary defiance. ** If I were 
any inch porson jou should know it, 
\'ou may threaten, bat yoti can do no 
morta than you are ponnitted* BeforQ 
God, who sees Ui^ all to the hearti I am 
inooef'nt of witchery/* 

** htnooent of witchery I** shouted the 
bBnmed Parri3. " What do you say 
U* tl^ose murd*jrs you arn charged of?" 

*♦ I hope I am not ciiarged of ninr- 
d^r/* responded Eacheh staring at him 
with horritied amazement. 

*' Vou 'ope not, you 'opo not/* re- 
peated tho elder, who waa powerful at 
a sneer. " Ay, but we know you are 
charged of it. Some *avo accused you 
of it ; yea* spectrea *ave been seen who 
acrused you of most bloody murders. 
Y.tuf nncle Bows on 'atU fteen them, 
wbii^h drew aside Iheir winding- &heet^, 
•bowing holes in their throats, and then 
crii'd oat upon you aa their murderess. 
Thh h<? *aEh freely coofe^siedf being of 
your party, b1«o, and now in prison 
tot his own witcheries, as you well 
know,*' 

ThiJ was the firit idlusJon that had 
b^cn made to the crazy deacon ; and 
ifT<?n the impudent I'arris would not 
have* vvnturt^"u it* had ho not been at n 
li*3i for accusatioua. Bowiiou was io 
evidently biiiutic now, and bis confes* 
Htimn »»■ eb^rti'ly unworthy of any sane 
8tt**ntiim, thtit each of our leading in- 

3iiifelti>r3 bad already come to a pretty 
i^tioet <*oneluaion that it would bn bei^t 
ti flD'i' him altogi'lher as a witness, 
! ''t>r Curwiifc* nor Parn?<* nor 

i laid a word about the dea- 
11. or hi* miul escapade of the 
.i^ui; and thus, ton, neither 
ui 1,1. =i iemarkabb ad vent are si wero 



broufjht on to the carpet in any sub J 
qui- at nouft of justice. 

Returning to Rachel, we must oHsrrl 
tlmt s^be had not heard of Parriri'sadvcjl 
ttire with the 6ve thousand devils ; 
so, after staring in much wtnidermenl 
al that priestly personage, she replied I 
*'Sir, I know nothing of my uncle*fl| 
imprifionment.** 

♦* What V^ interposed Cur win, " knowl 
ye not that he is in jail, and that he | 
liath confessed against himself and i 
again!! t you]'* 

*^Jf it please your worship, I truly 
did not know it," said EaeheL 

** She know it, she know it !'* gbneked 
Santy. ** I tell her so, two hour/' 

" Why, look you — you are taken 
now in a flat He/' said Curwin, severely, 
for the dignified justice had been an- 
noyed by the reference to Bi^wson's 
riificuloua adventure* and by a anjile of 
grim pleasantry from Hawthorne* 

^*Plea.ie you. I did not undc^r^*taIld 
her; truly I did not!*' eiclainved the 
girl, di;*consolatety. " 1 thought she 
was speaking Indian: indeed 1 did, as 
true aa God Lives." 

She raificd her eyes toward heaven, 
ai if calling it to witness her truth, and 
immediately the cursed crew of uHlieted 
rolled up every optic with iibriekings 
and conlortionato gestures. 

*^Ho ! this is past all forbearancet 
and past all questioUi too," shouted 
1' arris* " For my part, I would con- 
demn her now to be bung, if such were 
according to law. What need we of 
further witnesneis ? Surely her trans- 
gres-iion is snfHciently proven to demand 
a trinl. L»«t us remand her at once to 
prison. What say you^ Justice Cur* 
win!'* 

And he yawned with & weary inso- 
lence, as if, after all, eitremely indider* 
ent to her guilt 

♦* I must, perforoei agree with the 
proposal of remandment/' said Curwin, 
rubbing his cliin, as usual when per- 
plejced, or occupied by weighty mat- 
lera. *' Take her awayt good-man 
Arnold, and let her be kept for trial," hw 
abided, rather abeent-mind^dly- "May 
Heaven preserve her if she be inao- 
cent." 

As the jailer approached to lead her 
out, Ilaclud clasped her hands and Imrit 
furtJi : ** Oh, sirs, dou*t send me ba-ck to 
pri^tnu I am innocent— indee<! I am, 
I th<>ught you would set me frt'O ; audi 
ob! 1 can't bear to g^^ back to that 
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Elace — truly I can't. I want to see my 
usband. Where is my husband? Please, 
good gentlemen, tell me where is my 
husband ?" 

** He is safe at home, poor thing,*' 
said Hawthorne, coming forward and 
taking her by the hand, with a gentle 
sympathy which ought to have sur- 
prised her. 

**0h, no, he isn't," persisted Rachel. 
**No, he isn't. Oh, what have you 
done with him ? I know you have 
seized him, too." 

** Good-man Arnold," called Parris, 
** why don't you take the woman away ?" 

And the jailer led her off, closing the 
oaken door on her sobs and bewailings. 
Then, as if struck by a sudden remem- 
brance, Parris turned round and said, 
with a delightful smile : ** Ho I ha ! and 
what is your opinion concerning the 
remandment, Brother 'Awthorne?" 

*' Do as you please. I have other 
affairs to attend to," answered that 
offended and offensive justice ; and out 
of the room he stalked proudly, with- 
out vouchsafing a salute to the elder. 

Other accused persons were now 
brought in and examined after the same 
satisfactory fashion. But it would not 
be interesting, I suspect, to pause longer 
over such a monotony of bigoted injust- 
ice ; and we will, therefore, skip three or 
four hours, and see what Elder Parris 
will do about securing dinner. He did 
not wish to go home for that purpose, 
inasmuch as there was a sharp sleet and 
rain storm driving, which made riding 
disagreeable; and he also had further 
business of a private nature in Salem. 
Noyse had already slipped away, to 
dine, as he said, with a parishioner. 
As for Curwin, it was publicly known 
that, for months past, he had cele- 
brated Saturday as a fast, to atone for 
his profanity at the arrest of More. 
Thus the hungry minister was really in 
a quandary how to find sufficient pas- 
ture ; unless, indeed, he could remem- 
ber some abundant board where his 
uninvited presence was likely to bo 
agreeable. The impudence of his na- 
ture was fully shown in the choice that 
he made ; for he actually decided to 
forage on the bereaved and wretched 
household of the Bowsons, altogether 
regardless of the antipathy with which 
he would be viewed by a family that 
his infamies had so terribly ravaged ; 
thoughtful only of the fat joints and 
''-haustless pastries which used to greet 



him there when he was the honored 
guest.of the simple deacon. 

** A good-morning to you, Mrs. Bow- 
son," said he, as he entered the house 
with a waggling bow and a smile of 
many teeth. "Truly you must be sur 
prised to see me. Well, I 'ave brought 
myself and these two dear lambs to 
you, seeking some of the pleasant 
pastures of old times. Were they 
not pleasant pastures ? Indeed they 
were, and I never denied it. Yea. I 'ave 
come to dine with you, dear mistress — 
being 'ere on the Lord's special busi- 
ness. Shall we not be beholden to the 
righteous for food ? Verily we shall, 
and with 'igh pleasure." 

" Oh, sir — why, sir," said sister Ann, 
stammering and turning red, " I am 
sure I did not expect you — but — " 

"Surely, surely," repeated Parris, 
** you did not expect us, but we are wel- 
come all the same. Ho ! this is a lovely 
thing, this brotherhood of the saints ; 
is it not. Mistress Bowson ? I dine at 
your table without 'esitation ; and you 
dine at mii^e when — ahem — when you 
are at Salem village ; and neither of us 
with doubting, but contrary wise. ,Is 
not it a beautiful thing, indeed, this 
brotherhood and sisterhood ? Yes, in- 
deed it is, and none but an unregener- 
ate person would dispute it. You cer- 
tainly will not. Sister Bowson. And 
now, since we are to 'ave dinner, let us 
'ave it presently, for I 'ave much urgent 
business to arrange afterward ; that is, 
of the Lord's affairs. Sister Bowson." 

The poor lady was fairly caught, and 
had to submit to the resolute and unwel- 
come guest. But a little more conver- 
sation gave her time to collect her 
thoughts, and she presently went out 
with a half smile which foreboded no 
good to the stomach of the ravening 
elder. The dinner was a mighty time 
in preparing; and the kitchen door, 
when opened, showed an ominous array 
of tubs and other washing apparatus. 
Still, the table was set, after a while, 
and duly mounted with various covered 
dishes. They took their seats; the 
minister said an energetic grace ; and 
Hannah, with an ill-concealed grin, re- 
moved the covers. What was the dis- 
may, the disappointment, the anguish 
of Parris, as he gazed on one dish of 
cold boiled codfish, insufficient for a 
boy, and one other containing three 
cold boiled turnips, with not ai^otlier 
eatable thing on the table, except the 
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cniuiU^ ^( ttn ftnciout johjuiycak<^ ! 
Wbnt a meal ft>r nn Mew iind, abovo 
all, f^ir rhe stotniialifiil Ekl^r Purri.i 1 
He grew siliiprbtlj* pfilp, 11*4 tio &t«iied 
c»[^eji-iTioutboii lit Mistress Bow^aiu witb 
thf^ greiit etirviDg-knlfe in lib biujtl> y 
picttif© i>f wilted luipo and speecUle^ii 
desprratJOdt 

** Vou in list forgive my %bt faro, 
EldtT," mii\ sbe, " I havo taken t« do 
my WttJi*biiig on Saturdny insteud of 
Monday ; and so I can oSet you but a 

At the word feaslt ho looked as if be 
ec^uld fiuut; but be [iroci^edc^d in glutn 
^iiciJCG to cnt up und belp tlie fearfully 
ctxlfii^h ? wbile Mr3, Bowson, with 
b ftbow of welcome, distributed to 
each person half a titrnip» Tho menl 
was swallowed with wry mees enough ; 
but still it waa swaUowtd, ilciwu to the 
ia^l c^ruuible of the johiin^^cake. Sister 
Aim eating more Umu her ^hare out of 
delibemto inalicpt and the otbera eating 
from sheer fitarvati*;>n* '* Mifitresi Bow- 
*un,*' eaid Panii!* in about three tqinutes 
from ihe firi4t mouth fub *'is there not 
ftuv th er «1 i^ o of thi s <irf h T 1 1 i s — hem — 
it in T<*ry bexcellent/' 

*» Please, nmm," luterpoBed Hannab, 
•lhf»re*anot nootber bit In the bou;»e, 
mum;' ati<l llanuah ?poke the trutb, 
fort U'ti minutes before* slie hnd carried 
pYL*ry eatuble thing over to Good* wife 
Stanton**, 

** Di'nr loe **' said tbia malicious Sis* 
tier Am** ** what a thousand pitiejii* I 
mi truly afraid. Elder, that you will not 
hmro **noogb to eat. But it h wi^sliing- 
dny with ute* you know ; and^ doubtls^^i* 
*?ven Mij^tf*^^ Parris i,-* modest in ber 
tttbb oti wiisliing days.^' 
• He wiis intensely prp Yoked, and had 
no miud to eay anything agreeable; 
bat at that moment an edifyiug $[urit- 
md illustration occurred to bim» and 
hiA vtiiiiry would not permit bim to oitnt 
it, ** \t*it, M (Mi-ess Bowaon/* said he, 
'Hh«ik«i wasliing day a are a bad busi* 
new — a rrry bad bu^ine*^; hut oven 
th* worjit tilings arts not without their 
^oly tcaeb i n gii an il h impro vi ngs. Thus, 
on thoM' day* w hull we wash our dirty 
l[ni,r. t.,.^,.F -lifn jind mean dinners; 
an days which wo di'vote 

fcj ^ .^ ,: -. mt sing of our soul ■!. we 
lo tb» *aime— *lbiit is, keep u fii«t. Thus 
yon see wishing days, with their short 
f»>miii'*n*», nr*\ a typo of fust *^Hys with 
Ihpir iih*(ft eonimons. Ho! wlmt a 
lWic« U(it«»ed titiug is it to keep a f Ast i 



Is it not? Yesi indeed, and you will 
not deny it. Neverlheles^Sj when a man 
has been keepi ug fn&ts Upon fa.-*tjj^ypa, 
ftystingt as it were, for a year t<>g**tlH^r — 
in short, Sister Bowson, when a man i^ 
in my condition, having, morenven a 
bad eold in hh *t*ad and the rheuinaties 
in his k»i*— iu s^neb a case these wash- 
iiig days are specially 'ard upm bim — 
yes, indeed. Sister Bowyon, My dear 
child/' he added, tunnng to Hannah, 
''' could you not bring me miother 
morsel of tliat savory Htndian corn 
bread?** 

** Please, sir, there's not another hit 
in the hou*?e* sir,'' replied I he glrli 
glowering from PaiTis to Mistresn Bow- 
sou, and screwing up ber face us If she 
were po^sesijed. 

*'No tunvip-s?** mid the Elder sol- 
emnly. 

** No, please sir,** said Hannah. 

** Fasting is a famous simple for a 
cold. Elder," »aid Sistt^r Ann, comfort- 
ingly* 

**'Yei, Mistress Bowson, but not too 
much of it. Mistress Bowson/* he re- 
sponded, glaring around the table In 
vain search after another crumb of 
johnnycake, and then rinsing from bis 
chair with a snort of dissatisfaction. 
He looked eo famished^ so desperate, 
and, in short, so savage, that she grew 
frightened lest he suspected her trick, 
ami f^hould revenge it upon ber husband 
mid Kachel She, therefore, congratu- 
lated him on the fliunishing condition' 
of the church of Salem village; ita 
fn-edom from dissension, and its large 
accessions of convert^. For there was 
a face of truth in all tins; order reigned 
in Salem vilhige, and various timid 
sheep had been scared into the fold. 
She had hit the right chord, and be was 
moliifiod ; not that he was reconciled to 
the loi^s of his dinner, but the hope came 
upt>n him of winning a parishioner. 

**True, Sister Bowson, true,** said 
he* *''0w wonderfully the Lord *ttth 
comforted Xion |^ Since tbe tares 'avo 
bt»en rootid out from among us^ not less 
ibiiu a dozen remarkables of grace 'ave 
been vouchsafed. My i^mi dear daugh- 
ter *ere. this dear niece of mine, and 
my faithful servant in the T.iord, CsesMf, 
are among the number of those who 
newly sing salvation. Surely it is de- 
Hghtt'nl to see *Eaveu thus circumvent- 
ing tbe devil, and u>akiiijx use ikf his 
own outrageous hat ro cities h> bnng 
'ome tbe lost sheep of H Israel/* 
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" Surely,'* echoed Sister Ann ; very 
much doubting, by the way, whether 
the devil really had been circumvented. 

" Ha, Mistress Bowson, yes, indeed. 
And ho ! what a joy to be the pastor 
of such a blessed flock — ^yea, and to be 
a sheep in such a flock. Would it not 
comfort you, sister, in your sorrows, to 
be one of us, and to go 'and in 'and 
with these dear lambkins through this 
valley ? Yes, indeed, I am persuaded 
it would ; as also it would be a comfort 
to them to 'ave you with them; yea, 
and a comfort to us all in Salem village. 
Which, in short, is what I mean to say ; 
that is, come over to Salem village and 
settle, or at least attend lecture 
there." 

The stupendous impudence of the 
man was certainly amusing ; but Sister 
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Ann felt no disposition to laugh at it — 
felt rather like bursting out a- crying. 
It seemed as if there were some menace 
in his invitation — as if he relied upon 
those hostages in Salem jail to force 
her into his church. So she^ sat listen- 
ing, submissive and silent, until he grew 
so famished that he could talk no longer, 
and left the house in search of some 
more abundant hospitality. 

When he was well gone, she laughed 
hysterically, to think of his craving 
stomach ; while Hannah, in an ecstasy 
of delight, lifted her skirts and danced 
round the room like a lunatic. And 
then, like a mistress and maid who had 
soft hearts and sympathized with each 
other, they fell a crying in company 
over the names of More, Rachel, im 
poor deacon, and even Teague Rooney. 
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FIVE years ago, Edmund About was 
unknown, except to his old comrades 
of the Ecole Normal, of which he was 
one of the most promising pupils. To- 
day he is among the most read and best 
paid French writers in light literature ; 
and deservedly so. Then he was a fine 
type of the Parisian student. A mind 
not remarkably strong but very active ; 
a ready faculty of learning from books 
and men; industrious, but not drudg- 
ing; bold, quick-witted, and spuiiucL 
He was called ** a young Voltaire" by 
admirinc: professors, who regarded only 
his intellect, and was liked by his fel- 
lows for his social qualities. After pass- 
ing a brilliant examination, he was sent 
by government to the school at Athens. 
His position there, which was in some 
sort official, gave him unusual facilities 
for entering into society and acquiring 
information, of which, as respects per- 
sons, ho is accused of making an occa- 
sional indiscreet use, in a book published 
shortly after his return to Paris, three 
or four years ago : " La Grdce Con- 
temporaine" — Greece as it is.* It is an 
eminently readable book of travel and 
observation; notlacking its graver value, 
but always fresh and lively. Though 
treating of Greece, its pages are not 



strewn with classic fossil remains, dog 
out of Lempridre and scholia. If some- 
thing of a scholar, M. About is noUiing 
of a pedant. A man of taste and cul- 
ture, he was not wanting in appreciative 
sentiments of love and admiration for 
the poetry and history of the land of 
lost gods and godlike men. But he re- 
mained unaffectedly modem and French. 
He carried his country with him under 
the Grecian sky. His country then was 
the Pays Latin, which is, all things con- 
sidered in matters intellectual and even 
moral, perhaps the best quarter of the 
Parisian world. For, we may say in 
passing, it is not all Bohemia ; nor hoi 
Henry Munger described the manners 
and customs of all its denizens. In this 
he did but as his countrymen— not to say 
travelers generally — do abroad. The 
French are little given to foreign travel, 
except in regiments ; but, when they do 
pass the frontiers, hold to their native 
habit of thought and home standards of 
judgment as tenaciously, if not as of- 
fensively, as the — English. Only John 
clutches on to his awkwardly, protrud- 
ing them like a portmanteau, with which, 
from time to time, he gores your sides, 
as if to let you know that he carries 
haggage ; while Jean wears hu graoe- 



* This work has been translated under the title of Greece and theOreekt; published by 
Miller & Company.— £o. 
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fuliy like a gnrm^nt, whose becotning 
cut atiil ct>lor hii is cc»nfidi"nt bare wwd 
your iiilmiraliuii. 

M. Akmt next appeared m pnnt ai 
thtt rtuUiai' of ** Tcrllii/' la fiict be was 
not tli & ftutUor* ** To it a* * h known in tbis 
<iou«try hy trmi^lntiori and reprint, \t is 
liot so woU known, pprhiips, that the 
French otigbial is in large part a trnns- 
Utioa fruin the I tali an. It was ^r^t 
printed in that laaguage, uiidotr (uiotlu^r 
titk, many jeara ago^ and was, in the 
Qiain, n oarrative of facts^ and a selection 
fxom&Gorrespotidence between real pflr- 
sfTiis. It was 3iippres»ed very Booti after 
" Ucation, by the family, some of whose 
nbers found the greatest of libels in 
' irathfal presentation of their eon- 
5ucl. From one of the rare copies 
spared frotA the general destruction^ our 
anthotf adding, it mu6t be confessed^ 
oobring» shading, and new traits of bis 
own invention, made up lii.^ mteresthig 
little novel. Of his oblifi:ation9 to his 
predecessor, he mado slight, hardly 
noticeable ael^nowledgtnent. The whole- 
sale plagiarism wiis much talked of at 
the time in Pari^iian literary circles, and 
tUy cbarged and pnived upon biin in 
lArtielf* intlio Rtvut dts Deux Munths. 
B» defense, put forth simuU^iuoously 
in the Eevue tic Paris^ wjis a lame ont-s 
JMg^ its ingenuity and a^tonii^hing 
I jS^Hmce. To show tliat he was not 
«f |iltqptiryi or, if he wcre^ that it was 
of no consequence (to him) i he informed 
tho world that ^-Tolla" sold well, and 
that a ^at pubU^sher had already ea- 
gacrtl !o-H neit book* 

:\y^ ** L«?s Mariogea de 
Pn ^iion issued from Haehette^ti 

pMiitiL* picas. Of its oHgitmiity th^re 
l« no dnnbt Whatever vta may think 
of th«? writer** code of cutiscienee» we 
iscognixo its merits of styh? and inren* 
L Jfeo. and are j^'lad to know^ for their 
pipiiki's, that it cuiLiits tts French readers 
%j thtmsaods. 

In hiw ti*o earlier works, M. About 
r« c ' ' i praise of competent critics 

fu, ful Ibnniiig of Grecian and 

J (am uuiiiiiors. It i» but ftiir to sup- 
lb lit m the tliird, where the sctnes 
in Uh fumilinr Pwris, the pic- 
%^v an c?qual degree of fidetity. 
ia notion of rather general 
[in EiigUud and with ujs, 
marriag*'S in gt*neral, and 
; igi!S in espeeltd, are aJl 
01'; _ cunrinance. But ber« are 

tht hwtoriwB of six couples with whom 



sincere lore was the fiolo motive to 
mfttrtmony j and, as the lovo h pure, 
mt it m equally note worthy r aro tho 
itories. Mr* Jenkins may road tbem 
aloud to his wife and daughters without 
rmaing a blush on their fair cheeks, 
unless the girls, having been finished 
at Madame Chegary^s, jshould color at 
papa^s pronunciation. Yet they are 
not lackadaiatcally sentimentol. On the 
contrary, the lovers are good, cheery, 
sensiiblo bodies. They and tho oth^r 
personages introduced, some of whom 
are choice originals, but not burlea*jaea 
of bum unity, are such a.i you meet any- 
day in the street:* of Paris: thoj ar® 
students, artiste, professiontd men, man- 
ufacturers, etc. No moral is forced 
through these clever talesi protruding 
at either end hke a Bkewer through a 
goose ; but each one, giving a trathful 
glimpse of society, tiracbes ita wbole- 
gome lesson. 

Following them, at an intorrel of a 
few months, came " Le Boi des Mon- 
tagnes," Under the forms of fiction, 
and With such exaggeration of coloring 
as is pardonable with those forms^ M. 
About claims to pre sent a faith fully bis* 
t*>rical picture of robber life in modern 
Greece. The highly entertaining little 
volume forma a pendant to ** La Gi'eoe 
C cm t e mpo ra i ue , " Had gi S ta v roj^ , c hi ef 
of a large band of Klepbta, rules over 
the highways and byways of the bills 
near Athene, with less disputed sway 
than hh brother king, Otho» enjoys in 
Uia neighboring cupital. 

The regularly con^^iituted authorities 
indeedt the police and many private 
citizens, not only wink at his proceed- 
ings, but sometimes look on thorn with 
open adniiring eyes, nnd asJii^^tiint bands 
oulstrelcbed to share the ipoib. The 
contents of the book, except the pre- 
fatory chapter — a nice bit of humor Uiat 
riMiunds one of Irving — purpi>rt to be 
taken down from the mouth of Mr. Her- 
mann SchultE, as he sat smoking hia 
long pipe in the winter garden. jn*t re- 
turni-d from Greece, No li>nger ago 
than the third of la*t July, Herr Schultje 
had been sent out by an uistitutiim in 
Hamburg, on a miuimum salary » to bo- 
tanize in Gret'ce, Whiio herbiirislng, 
(if> falls inbi the hamU *jf the Klephts, 
in company wjtli two rich English wo- 
men, a motht^r and daughter, with tho 
latter of whom he falls in love. He 
narrates his adventures and trials of 
body and aiecttons, with a charming 
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naivety, of which we are soro tempted 
to quote examples. But we must hurry 
on to About*8 last work — the third that 
he has put to press within the past 
twelvemonth. 

** Gormaine" is the most ambitious of 
his works of imagination. Its sub-title 
is *'Deuxidme Serie des Mariages de 
Paris." It is a novel nearly equal in 
volume to the six tales that composed 
the first series. The plot is more ex- 
tended, the characters are more numer- 
ous and more fully drawn, and some of 
them belong to classes of society that 
he has not approached in the earlier 
dates. His qualities of style and man- 
ner remain the same — lightness, clear- 
ness, some wit and much vivacity, with- 
out impurity — although one of the per- 
sonages on whose portraiture he bestows 
much pains, is to a Parisian novelist, 
one would say, peculiarly provocative 
of open or allusive indecency. This 
marriage in Paris differs from the 
others, also, in being one of pure conve- 
nance at the outset — how it ends, will be 
seen presently. For we propose giving 
a brief, but connected abstract, of the 
leading incidents of the story, thinking 
by that means to do as much justice to 
the author, and procure, at least, as 
much entertainment for our readers as 
though we attempted a grave criticism. 
To those, however, who lack occupation 
for an idle hour, we commend perusal 
of the entire original, the pleasure of 
which we promise, not to anticipate by 
a too complete analysis of its con- 
tents. 

Gemiaine, the heroine, from whom 
the novel takes its title, is introduced to 
us on the first of January, 1853. She 
is a young girl of eighteen years, living, 
or rather dying — for she is in the last 
stages of consumption — in an apartment 
almost bare of furniture, on the entre- 
sol of the princely hotel at the corner 
of the Rue Bellechasso and Rue de 
PUniversitd', Faubourg St. Germain. 
The hotel belongs to the Baron de 
Sangli6, a scion of the old noblesse, who, 
partly from kindness of heart, partly 
from esprit de corps, has given the use 
of the apartment to the impoverished 
Duke de la Tour d*Embleuse. The 
duke's father emigrated in 1700. He 
was noted for his fidelity to the royal 
cause, and his enmity to France. He 
returned with the Bourbons, and had 
his share of the indemnity. In 1827, 
Charles X. appointed the present duke 



(his son) governor of the western Af- 
rican colonies. At the end of two 
years he obtained leave of absence, and 
came to Paris, where he doubled his in- 
come by marriage. That event waa 
speedily followed by the revolution of 
1830, which threw him out of office. 
He refused, both from principle and in- 
dolence, to accept office under the new 
government. He spent the next ten 
years enjoying the pleasures of the cap- 
ital, in the grand style of a grand seig- 
neur of the ancien regime: that is, 
he never failed in the nicest observance 
of the conventional proprieties towards 
the world, and towards bis beautiful 
wife. She bore him a daughter, Ger- 
maine, in 1835. He wasted ner fortune 
and his own in splendid debaucheries, 
which, with extreme good taste and at 
enormous additional expense — ^for no- 
thing costs dearer than discretion at 
Paris — he kept carefully concealed from 
the duchess, who adored him. Though 
profoundly selfish, he was neither mean 
nor cruel ; though an utter rake, he was 
not gross nor a fool. Accordingly, he 
always preserved his polished elegance 
of manners, luid was fully aware that 
he was verging to the brink of poverty. 
For a time the gaming-table was a fer- 
tile resource ; and he counted with care- 
less confidence on uninterrupted good- 
luck. The twenty-fourth ot February, 
1848, was fatal to him. "My dear 
Marguerite," he then said with frank 
gayety to his wife, '* this villainous revo- 
lution has ruined us. I have not a 
thousand francs." The poor duchess, 
startled by the unexpected announce- 
ment, thought of their little daughter 
and burst into tears. 

•' Never mind," said he lightly, and 
courteously kissing her hand, *'the 
storm will blow over. Count on me. 
I count on luck. Fortune will come 
again." And so, disdaining to turn to 
productive account whatever small tal- 
ent he was possessed of, he idly await- 
ed the return of fortune in the entresol 
of the hotel de Sangli6. Soon poverty 
began to press hardly on the fallen fam- 
ily. Tradesmen would trust no longer. 
The blindly-loving wife sold and pawned 
one by one, laces, furs, jewels. On 
new year's morning, 18,53, she went out, 
clothed in an old faded gown and worn- 
out shoes, to pawn her wedding ring. 
It was the only means of buying a 
breakfast for her husband. He always 
called for and expected a breakfast, 
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which he always eat with a good relish ; 
never troubling to ask how it was pro- 
onred. or to doubt the appetite and sat- 
isfaction of his wife and daughter. 
When he had completed his repast, he 
would kiss the duchess, playfully re- 
primand Germaine for coughing so 
much and keeping papa awake at 
night, and then go out for a walk — ex- 
pecting cheerily that fortune might take 
& torn any day, and must some day. 

Doctor Charles le Bris is young, well- 
looking, agreeable in his manners, skill- 
ful in his art — a favorite wherever 
known, and rapidly rising to a valuable 
practice in his profession. He is Qer- 
maine's attending physician. Ho has 
pronounced her case to be hopeless, and 

Slves her not more than four months to 
ve. He can only alleviate, not cure. 
A sincere regard for the duchess, whose 
health is giving away under the com- 
bined burdens of poverty and anxiety 
for her child, is an additional motive 
for continuing his daily unpaid visits. 
Then, it would be bad policy to desert 
& noble family in distress. The doctor 
is shrewd, though he passes for being 
only good-natured. 

Doctor le Bris also sometimes visits 
Madame Chermidy, in the Rue du 
Ciraue, Faubourg St. Honore. 

Madame Chermidy, n6e Lavenaze, 
had inherited the beauty of an Arlesian 
mother for her only fortune. Twenty 
years ago she sat at the counter of a 
tobacco shop in Toulon. It was a 
&Torite place of resort for naval officers 
when in port. In 1838, Lieutenant 
Chermidy, coming in from a long cruise, 
went to buy a cigar there, and was 
enchanted with the unwonted sight of 
Boch charms. Like Saul, the son of 
Kish, who went out to seek his father's 
asses and found a kingdom, so the honest 
lieutenant in pursuit of a cigar found a 
wife. He offered himself, was accept- 
ed, and thought he had taken a prize. 
The prize took him for the convenience 
of a marital flag to cover contraband. 
Luckily for the worthy sailor, his life 
was mainly on the sea, where it proved 
less stormy than on shore. 

Ten years later, with ripened beauty 
and two or three hundred thousand 
francs that she had received neither 
from her husband's wages nor by legacy, 
Madame Chermidy came to Paris. She 
took a grand apartment in the Faubourg 
St. Honore, drove out two blood horses 
to the Bois du Boulogne, and was much 



talked of, without furnishing any patent 
cause for scandal. When her husband 
came home in 1850, after a three years' 
absence, ho was astounded by the mag- 
nificence of her apartment and the 
brave livery of her domestics ; and 
when his dear Honorine presented her- 
self in an elegant morning toilette that 
must have cost as much as two or threo 
years of his pay, he forgot to clasp her 
in his arms or kiss her ; sheered off 
without saying a word ; ordered tho 
hackman to drive to the Lyons Railroad 
dep6t, and embarked a month after- 
wards for a five years' cruise in the 
Indian Seas. 

Some while before the arrival of her 
husband, Madame Chermidy had made 
the acquaintance of the Count Diego 
Gomez de Villanera. The count, you see 
it by the name, is Spanish. He is tall, 
dark complexioned, and rather harsh- 
featured ; grave and dignified in his 
manners ; ardent in his passions ; the 
soul of honor — all as become a Spanish 
hidalgo, who traces the course of his 
unsullied blood through twenty genera- 
tions. 

The astute Arlesian studied through 
her lover at a glance. H^r character 
remained to him a sealed book. Lost 
in fond contemplation of the beautiful 
cover, he never thought to pry into its 
mysteries, nor dreamed they differed 
from the promises of the fair title-page. 
She was so delicately sensitive that she 
would not accept a ring, a brooch — the 
merest trifle, from him. The first pres- 
ent she could be prevailed on to re- 
ceive, after a year's intimacy, was an 
** inscription of rente" for forty thou- 
sand francs. The money she had 
brought to Paris was nearly exhausted. 
In November, 1850, she was delivered 
of a son, whom Doctor le Bris de- 
clared, at the Mairie of the Second 
Arrondissement, under the name of 
Gomez, born of unknown parents. 

Don Diego would have recognized 
the child, but that it is not permitted 
by the French laws. He could not en- 
dure to think that the Marquis de los 
Montes de Hieros, tho hereditary title 
of the eldest son of a Villanera, should 
one day sign himself Chermidy. In his 
distress, he revealed the whole case to 
his mother, and asked her advice. 

The old dowager bears considerable 
resemblance to her son — ugly, tall, 
proud, and noble in all senses. Her 
thoughts are all employed on heaven. 
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her house, and its heir. She regrets 
his passion for the Chermidy, which 
she is too wise to reproach him with ; 
for she knows well we world, though 
no longer of it. She takes the infant, 
to bring up in her hotel. 

The Chermidj sees the new hold she 
has upon the count, and devises a bold 
plan for turning it to the account of her 
vaulting ambition. Marriage, during 
the lieutenant's life, is, of course, im- 
possible ; but the lieutenant, exposed 
to the perils of the sea and of battle, 
will not, it is hoped, live always. One 
day she said to Don Diego, *' Marry — 
take a wife from among the first nobil- 
ity of France, and condition that in the 
legal papers of arrangement for the 
marriage, she recognize your child lis 
her own. By this means, little Gomez, 
who is now two years old, will become 
your legitimate son, noble on the father's 
and mother's side, and heir of your 
Spanish estates. As for me, I sacrifice 
myself to the interests of our boy. I 
will retire to a cottage, to live on mem- 
ory and weep over past happiness." 
This grand act of renunciation aug- 
mented, if possible, the doting admira- 
tion of the chivalric Diego, who refuses 
to abandon this heroine of maternal 
love. To overcome his scruples, it was 
necessary that Madame Chermidy 
should disclose, as delicately as might 
be, other features of her scheme. 
** Marry," she whispered in his ear, 
*' provisionally. The doctor will find 
you a wife among his patients." 

Mademoiselle de la Tour d'Embleuse 
bears one of the first names of the old 
noblesse. She can live but a few 
months. Her father is penniless, and 
has all the tastes that wealth alone can 
gratify. For a sufficient sum of money 
he will consent to her marriage, with 
the proposed condition. When she is 
dead, the count will have a legitimate 
son, and be free to legitimate his mis- 
tress whenever the fates remove the 
impedimental lieutenant. 

Don Diego's love for his son controls 
his better sentiments regarding the 
shameful bargain. The noble, religious 
old dowager's love for her son, and her 
conviction that he will alienate his es- 
tates and commit any other folly that 
the bad woman may urge, if this plan 
be not followed, do not overcome her 
disgust, but make her consent, as to the 
least of evils, to the shameful bargain. 
Withal, for she is a woman, she has 



come to be strongly attached to the 
little Gomez : and he is a Villanera — 
her noble blood runs in his veins. 

Doctor le Bris proposes the affiitr 
to the duke one morning, as that wor- 
thy gentleman lies in bed. And here 
follows one of the best scenes in the 
book, where the doctor's worldly 
shrewdness and coolnfss curiously but 
naturally mingled with his . kindness of 
heart — the duke's selfishness and gen- 
tility, and conventional pride of class 
and levity — the duchess's regard for 
her husband's comfort, and her mater- 
nal love and womanly delicacy — Ger- 
maine's devotion to her father's comfort 
and to her dear mother's relief from the 
sufferings of poverty, and holy sacrifice 
of maidenly feelings to their interests — 
are depicted in their varied play, con- 
trast and conflict with rare skill and 
(French) truthfulness. It is too lone 
to translate in full. Abbreviation would 
destroy its nice shadings, and be a gross 
injustice to M. About. 

We pass it over, then, as well as— and 
for similar reasons — other scenes in 
which, after the proposition is accepted, 
the members of the two families are 
introduced to each other. The count, 
who is punctiliously respectful, ex- 
changes some needful formula of words 
with his offianced bride, who passively 
endures his presence, but hardly con- 
ceals her angry disgust for her pur- 
chaser. With the maternal instincts of 
her sex, however, she takes kindly to 
the little Gomez, and grows to love the 
old countess, who installs herself at once 
as nurse and mother, and between whom 
and the poor duchess, acquaintance fast 
ripens into mutual esteem. 

Meantime, doubts and fears begin to 
arise in the calculating breast of Mad- 
ame Chermidy. If this consumptive 
girl should not die presently ? — if even 
she should get well with one lung, as 
the doctor confesses lies within natural 
possibilities? — if Villanera should, as 
sometimes has happened, the doctor 
says, contract her malady ? She tries 
to break the match of her own inven- 
tion, but in vain. Don Diego, having 
promised to marry Germaine, will keep 
his word as a man of honor ; and 
as a man of honor will do all that he 
can to prolong her life, and so long as 
she lives, have no relations — not even 
by letter — with the Chermidy. 

The marriage ceremony is performed, 
and the bride and groom, accompanied 
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by the countess and Doctor le Bris, 
enter a carriage on leaving the church, 
and^riye out of Paris on their way to 
Italy. Throughout the jouniey, the 
ooimt pays unremitting and respectful 
attentions to' the invalid, who accepts 
them coldly, without thanks. Towards 
tiie little (xomez, towards the noble old 
mother-in-law, she displayed all the 
sweet womanly graces of mother and 
daughter. With the doctor, she is 
friendly and confiding, as with an elder 
brother. To her husband she showed 
more than the caprices of a woman — 
more than the querulousness of an in- 
Talid. One day, when he asked after 
her Health, she answered, with a calm- 
ness" just colored by a sneer, that she 
was getting on finely — her suffering 
was on the increase ! He felt the bit- 
terness of the reproach, and felt that 
he had no right to protest. Under pre- 
tense of viewing the landscape, he 
toxned his head to the window, and she 
saw tears fall on the carria£;e wheels. 
Three months of Italian travel improved 
neither her health nor her humor. At 
Nice, the population was made up of 
oonsnmptive patients like herself ; the 
festal gayety of Florence mocked her 
suffering — was at discord with her 
dying estate ; the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
the sombre master-piece of Orcagua, 
frightened her morbid imagination ; 
Borne, with its empty palaces, and de- 
serted streets, and ancient ruins, seem- 
ed like a sepulchre, and they went to 
Naples. 

At the table d*h6te of their hotel, in 
this last-named city, the doctor and the 
count chanced to meet with a rosy- 
oheeked young Englishman, who told 
them that two years before ho was in 
the last stages of consumption. The 
physicians had given him up. Ho only 
sought an easy place to die in, and 
went to the south side of the Islo of 
Corfu to await his last hour. The cli- 
mate, quiet, and abstinence from medi- 
cine, had made him a well man. 

It would appear from M. About's 
graphic account of its various attrac- 
tions, that the Isle of Corfu has not 
only hygienic advantages far superior 
to those of the vaunted resorts for pul- 
monary sufferers in Italy and the South 
of France, but that it is a delightful 
and eqaally desirable residence for that 
large class of unfortunates who suffer 
from chronic or transient feebleness of 
purse. The climate is paradisiacal, so- 



ciety good, and expenses of living at 
a mmimum. 

Our travelers, accordingly, sail for 
Corfu, where they install themselves in 
a fine old half-ruined country mansion. 

Meantime, the old Duke do la Tour 
d'Embleuse was busy, with the means 
furnished by the price of his daughter, 
in renewing his experience of the plea- 
sures of Paris. With appetite excited 
by long abstinence, ho soon seeks its 
gratification in scenes of low debauch- 
ery, to the disgrace of his rank. To 
raise him from such degradation, the 
Baron de Sanglie, knowing that an at- 
tempt at complete reforfn would bo 
idle, introduced him to circles on the 
confines of the respectable world, where 
its external refinements and forms of 
decency are preserved. Here the old 
rake becomes acquainted with, and soon 
enamored of, the beautiful Madame 
Chermidy. Under tho skillful pro- 
cesses of this woman, who takes a 
vengeful pleasure in doing mischief to 
the family whose daughter, by persist- 
ing to live, robs her of her love and 
impedes the fulfillment of her plans, he 
assigns over to her the inscription of 
rente which he had received from the 
count ; and finally brings to her, what, 
before all things, she was anxious to 
see, the letters written by Germaine, 
the countess, and the doctor, to the 
duchess. 

She had been kept informed by the 
doctor, with whom she arranged a cor- 
respondence before his departure, of 
Germaine's condition, which was always 
represented as nearly hopeless — i. e., 
very promising for the hopes of the 
ambitious Arlesienne. But the letters 
to the duchess showed matters in a 
somewhat different, and, to her, much 
less cheerful light. Without exactly 
contradicting the reports sent her by 
the doctor, they represented Germaine 
as possessed of a curious degree of 
vitality; for, after resisting a severe 
attack of illness at Corfu, she was 
strong enough to write a long letter to 
her mother, containing warm expressions 
of love for young Gomez and her 
mother-in-law. The name of her hus- 
band, though unaccompanied by any 
expressions of tenderness, occurred with 
a suspicious frequency in this epistle, 
as did, also, allusions to his mistress, 
doubly disagreeable to the fair reader, 
as being, in the first place, uncompli- 
mentary, and then, as indicating some- 
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thing like jealousy on the part of the 
writer. It was, furthermore, evident, 
from this letter, that Germaine was 
clinging to life with a new energy of 
will and wish, as though the world was 
found to contain new objects worth liv- 
ing for. Had she come to love the 
really noble nature of her husband, in 
spite of the external show of indifference 
which her pride bade her to preserve 
toward a man who had based his court- . 
ship of her on the calculation of her 
death? Could Don Diego come to 
love her ? Such were among the per- 
plexing questions suggested by perusal 
of this c»)rrespondence. The physician 
writes that iodine may possibly help 
the patient, and sends for an inhaling 
apparatus of Chartroule. The dowager 
writes for another servant, from Paris, 
to take the place of old Gil. one of the 
Villanera domestics who had accom- 
panied the party, and of whose faithful 
attentions Germaine makes grateful 
mention, but who returns to Paris on 
account of ill health. 

Madame Chermidy, seriously alarmed 
at the state of things, takes into coun- 
cil her femme do chambre and confi- 
dante. This girl is the namesake and 
distant relation of her mistress, and at- 
tached to her with a canine devotion. 
Her love and fidelity in that direction 
absorb all that is good, or that simu- 
lates goodness, in her half-savage nature. 
In her early life, when she resided at 
Toulon, she had made strange acquaint- 
ance's, whom she had not entirely lost 
sight of on coming to Paris. Accord- 
ingly she finds, without much difficulty, 
a person of the name of Mantoux, who, 
after the expiration of a terra of service 
in the galleys at Toulon, is rather un- 
successfully trying to earn an honest 
livelihood, as a locksmith, at Corbeil, 
near Paris. He is quite ready to go to 
Corfu as body- servant in a family, one 
of whose members is very ill. Should 
the lady die, he will receive an annuity 
of 1,200 francs. The femme de cham- 
bre takes occasion, incidentally, to re- 
mark, that sick persons have sometimes 
been killed by arsenic being accidentally 
mingled with their drinks. 

On the recommendation of the be- 
witching Chermidy, this man is readily 
approved by the weak old duke, and 
immediately proceeds to the Villa Dan- 
dolo in the Isle of Corfu, whither we 
will follow him. 

When he is installed in his functions, 



he manages, adroitly enough, to ad- 
minister to Germaine, daily, a very 
weak solution of arsenic in wine and 
water. The fragile inhaling apparatus 
of Dr. Chartroule, which he had brought, 
proved to be broken when unpacked, 
but another was obtained, as soon as 
possible, and to its use Dr. le Bris at- 
tributed the perceptible improvement 
of his patient's health. A slight color 
began to tint her pale cheeks ; the very 
skeleton . that she had been began to 
take on flesh ; her fine golden hair no 
longer wreathed a death's-head; when 
they bore her out to the garden she 
inspired the genial air with a longer 
breath ; latterly, she permitted the 
count to read to her, as she lay there, 
reclined in her long chair, and seemed 
almost interested in what he read. 

One day, after he had been reading 
for some time, he observed that she had 
fallen asleep. He laid aside the book, 
and, softly approaching, knelt by her 
side. He bowed his face fondly over 
the slumberer, but dared not touch her 
lips. A sentiment cf delicacy, of shame 
and deep self-reproach, to think how he 
had become her husband, forbade him 
to catch, by stealth, a kiss from his 
wife. 

We must pass rapidly over the next 
month or twp and the next fifty pages. 
Suffice it to say, that the strength and 
beauty of our heroine have steadily in- 
creased. Auscultation shows that the 
lungs are rapidly healing. The de- 
lighted doctor, though allowing a larger 
part to Providence than young phy- 
sicians are apt to, cannot sing sufficient 
praises to iodine. The villain, Mantoox, 
who has received a hint and a threat, 
in an anonymous letter, from the Fau- 
bourg St. Honore, plies his minute 
doses of arsenic, and wonders, even 
more than the dbctor, that the cure goes 
on. A charming courtship is going on 
between husband and wife. Her humor 
has improved with her health ; she is 
glad and grateful for the constant proofs 
of his devotion ; the recollections of the 
marriage contract and the wedding cere- 
mony are less painfully vivid. Still, a 
little remnant of wounded pride, a jeal- 
ous doubt of the share that Paiisian 
woman yet has in his heart; and, per- 
haps, more than that, the natural shy- 
ness of an inexperienced young girl — 
for she is nothing more — restrain the 
undisguised display of her affection. 
On his part, Don Diego having been so 
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long rebuffed, conscious that ho has no 
right to complain, timid as the strong 
are when in love, respectfully waits for 
encouragement to avow his passion. 

One day they gave a dinner to some 
pleasant Corfu neighbors who had be- 
come tlieir friends. The conversation 
at dessert chanced to turn on the British 
East Indian policy, and this very natur- 
ally led one of the guests to mention 
the news just brought by the last 
steamer, of the ** affair at Ky-Tcheou, 
where the Chinese had killed two mis- 
sionaries and the commandant of a 
French ship — the Naiade, Captain 
Chermidy I** Don Diego turned sud- 
denly pale ; the old countess rose from 
table, and the guests went into the 
drawing-room. Poor Germaine felt 
that the decisive moment of ber life had 
oome, and that ViUanera, not le Bris, 
could now alone preserve it. She 
escaped from the company as soon as 
she could, leading away her husband 
into the garden. 

Here follows a conversation, a for- 
giveness of the past, a mutual avowal, 
and, altogether, as pretty a love scene 
as was ever enacted by twilight under 
the soft sky of the Ionian Isles. It 
does great credit to M. About, as a 
literary artist, and forces one to think 
better of bis heart. As for pure, sweet, 
naTve, beautiful, loving Germaine — we 
envy the privilege of the delighted Don 
Diego, as he tenderly kisses her two 
little bands, which, a moment after- 
wards, are locked about his neck, as 
she draws down his head, till his lips 
meet hers — for the first time. 

She regained her chamber, overcome 
by glad emotions. Hope and an eager 
desire for continued life and health 
grew strong in her. She wanted to 
nasten her cure ; she grew impatient of 
the doctor's caution. If it is the iodine 
that is so healing in its virtues, why 
not inhale the life-giving fumes in full, 
k>D^ breaths? 

When the countess entered her room, 
an hour afterwards, she found the ap- 
paratus broken on the floor, and Ger- 
maine barnine with a violent fever. Tho 
doctor was frightened at the excited 
condition of his patient, which seemed 
hardly to be accounted for solely by 
an immoderate use of iodine. The 
next morning, he recognized an inflam- 
mation of the lungs ; and was in despair. 
Physicians from the town were sent for. 
Ooe of them timidly suggested a gleam 
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of hope ; ** perhaps," he said, •* it is on 
adhesive inflammation.which will reunite 
the cavities, and repair all the injuries 
caused by her original malady." Poor 
le Bris shook his head : you might as 
well say to an architect that the shock 
of an earthquake would restore a totter- 
ing house to its equilibrium ! Not only 
the members of her family, but all the 
friendly neighbors, who had become 
warmly attached to her, were filled with 
sorrow, and disputed the privilege of 
doing the slightest services for the suf- 
ferer. Mantoux, alone, was full of wild 
cheerfulness, as he thought of his an- 
nuity, and would walk about to view a lit- 
tle property that lay near the villa, and 
on which he had sot his heart, as on nn 
assured and pleasant retreat for his vir- 
tuous old age. 

The fever set in the first of Septem- 
ber. On the sixth, Dr. le Bris wrote 
to the duke — ** .... When you 
receive this letter, she will be no more. 
Break the news carefully to the 
duchess." The same day, Mantoux 
wrote a few words to the femmo de 
chambre of Madame Chermidy. The 
letters reached Paris the twelfth. 

Tho duke received « his as he was 
going out to make his daily visit to the 
Rue du Cirque. Its contents confused 
his poor, muddled brain, and he hurried 
to his dear Honorine for explanation and 
sympathy. He never had seen Madame 
Chermidy so beautiful; she was bril- 
liant with joy. ** Good- day, duke, and 
good-by," she said. ** You wonder 
where I am going? — I am going to 
Corfu. You have lost your daughter ? 
— Yes, I know ; and I have found my 
son and the Count Villanera. Do I 
love him ? — My poor duke, I have al- 
ways loved him. He is free, now, and 
so am I. I shall be countess. Do you 
want some money? — No! very well; 
but, remember, you can only have it 
from us for the future, Good-by !" 

The wretched old man left the house, 
and ran about half-wildly in the streets. 
The loss of Honorine — the proof that she 
had never loved him — threatened to de- 
prive him of the small stock of sense he 
had hitherto preserved. Toward night- 
fall he was met by the Baron Sanglie, 
who, by questioning, found out, at last, 
the story of the letter, and the affair of 
the morning in the Rue du Cirque. He 
led the duke home, informed the duch- 
ess, as he best could, of the sad news,, 
and applied himself to heal tho duke of 
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the violence of bis folly. Ho succeetled, 
by gentleness and good-sense, in making 
him see Madame Chermidy in her true 
colors. Recovered from bis illusions, 
the old man, for the next few days, paid 
those sympathetic attentions to bis 
heart- stricken wife, which were becom- 
ing to their common grief. He also 
took unwonted interest in household 
detaiU, recognized the necessity of 
some purchases, borrowed 2,000 francs 
of the baron to defray the expenses, 
and started for Corfu on the 20th Sep- 
tember, without taking leave of any 
one. 

On the 8th, Germaine, to the surprise 
of her physicians, passed the crisis of 
the fever, and entered on a rapid con- 
valescence. The fuint gloam of hope 
burst into genial, life-giving light. 
The earthquake's shock had righted 
the house. Lo Bris could hardly con- 
tain his transports. Mantoux grew 
melancholy, and inwardly cursed the 
Corfu apothecaries for adulterating 
their poisons. On the 22nd, the duch- 
ess, in Paris, received a compound 
letler from all the party, which in- 
formed her of her daughter's radical 
cure. 

Madame Chermidy landed at Corfu 
the same day. She took a carriage 
next morning, and drove to the Villa 
Dandolo. The doors were open, no one 
at home. Had the Villaneras already 
returned to France ? She descended 
into the garden, and saw, at a little dis- 
tance, a lady in white. What is this ? 
That is not the color of a house in 
mourning. A little child appears in 
the alley, is frightened at sight of a 
stranger, and runs toward the white 
lady. Tl>e Chermidy pursues her son, 
and in a moment stands before Ger- 
maine, face to face. The first shock 
of disappointment, proportioned to the 
height of ambitious hope from which 
she fell, seemed for a moment to stun 
her. But hatred soon rose uppermost 
in the tumult of passions. As she 
regarded her successful rival, bloom- 
ing with youth and happiness, she 
thought of the little Corsican poniard, 
which was always an ornament of her 
chimney-piece. Then her glances alter- 
nated from the slight form of the young 
countess to the waves that bathed the 
wall of the deserted garden. Germaine 
had never before seen the Arlesian ; 
but, a few words of conversation, aided 
by the rare instinct of womanly love 
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and jealousy, quickly told her that she 
was in presence of her enemy. Pas- 
sion roused her nature, and inspired her 
with a strange energy. The interview 
might have had a tragic close, had it 
not been interrupted by the arrival of 
the doctor, who, with a mixture of firm- 
ness and easy gallantry that could not 
be resisted, offered the intruder bis arm 
and led her away. 

Madame Chermidy was not, however, 
one to be thus easily frustrated of her 
purpose. She must see the count. If 
he refused a meeting, she would make 
scandal; she would publish the story 
of his marriage ; the world should know 
that the heir of the Villaneras was a 
Chermidy. She found a pretty house 
and garden to let, near the Villa Dan- 
dolo — the same little estate that Man- 
toux so coveted. She hired it the 24th, 
furnished it the 25th, took possession 
the morning of the 26th, and wrote 
word to let Don Diego know of her 
neighborhood. • 

The poor man, meantime, was not 
lying upon roses. That he was thor- 
oughly cured of his passion, Germaine 
was convinced, when she watched his 
countenance as she narrated to him the 
visit she had received from his former 
mistress. At the same time, he could 
not forget that his wrong- doing had 
been as gi*eat as hers; nor would ho 
forget that she was a woman, and a 
woman whom for three years he had 
loved. He could accord her a gentle 
pity. Germaine thought none tlie less 
of her husband for these sentiments, 
expressed with delicacy and manliness, 
and was even ready to assent to liis 
seeing the Chermidy for the last time, 
and persuading her of the fruitlessness 
of her pursuit. The old countess took 
a different view of the affair, and put 
her absolute veto on the proposition : 
"This creature," she said, **ha8 held 
you fast for three years. I know that 
you do not love her now ; but you do 
not despise her enough to convince me 
that you are thoroughly cured. I will 
not expose you to a relapse. You need 
not shake your head. Flesh is weak, 
my son ; I know it by your experience, 
in lack of my own. I know what men 
are, though they never courted me. 
But when one has frequented the thea- 
tre for fifty years, one learns something 

of stage- tricks And so, my dear 

son, you will not go to the Cherinidy's, 
not even to give her a final dismissal ; 
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or, if you choose to go there in spite of 
me, you will find neither your mother 
nor your wife when you come back." 

The old hidy was one who kept her 
promises. Don Diego knew her char- 
acter, and renounced the discussion ; 
but, for the next three days, he was ill 
at ease. The doctor took him in charge, 
and set to work to destroy his obstinate 
illusions regarding the Arlesian. He 
finally completes the proofs of her real 
character, by breaking confidence and 
showing a letter to himself, in which, 
under a thin disguise of metaphor, she 
offers le Bris 500,000 francs if he will 
see to Germaine's speedy decease. Pity, 
respect, and whatever of tenderer feel- 
ing had remained subtly mingled with 
them, yield place to disgust and hor- 
ror. 

And now arrives the broken old duke. 
His coming was a painful surprise to 
his daughter, and a cruel lesson to Don 
Diego. But Madame Villanera, who 
had never had cause to esteem him, 
was well pleased to have at hand, by 
way of argument, the wretched victim 
of Madame Chermidy, and triumphed 
as she drew his story from the gaiTul- 
008 dotard. He had been raving of 
his Honorine for several hours, when a 
servant brought in the letter from Mad- 
ame Chermidy to Don Diego. The 
count showed it to the doctor, and 
asked his advice. The doctor thought 
the best thing to be done was to buy 
her off", and departed for the neighbor- 
ing house with full powers to arrange 
for raising the siege. 

But the enemy holds firm. She re- 
jects all proposals, and, to close the 
negotiations, hands to the envoy a 
paper, which she requests him to read 
and give to the count He read: "This 
is my last will and testament. On the 
eve of voluntarily quitting a life which 
the desertion of M. lo comte Villanera 
has rendered odious to me, I, Honorine 
Lavenaze, widow Chermidy, being of 
sound body and mind, do give and be- 
queath all my estate, real and personal, 
to Gomez, Marquis de los Montes de 
Hieros, only son of the Count de Villa- 
nera, my former lover — " 

The trick was not altogether novel. 
The doctor smiled his incredulity. 
"And why," asked the lady, ** should 
I not kill myself?" "Because, mv 
dear madam e, it would give too much 
"pleasure to three or four worthy persons 
of oar acquaintance. Adieu, madame," 



added the doctor, laughing lightly, and 
courteously bowing himself out of the 
door. 

No sooner was it closed, than the 
femme de chambre led in, by the one 
opposite, the ex-galley-slave, Mantouz, 
who had caught some of the last words 
just spoken, while waiting in the next 
room. 

The conversation takes a new turn. 
After reproaches cast upon Mantoux for 
permitting the recovery of Germaine, 
which that unsuccessful practitioner 
bears with humility, it is arranged that 
he shall return to the villa, listen care- 
fully to the conversation at dinner, and, 
in case the count does not come in the 
evening, as he is still expected to, then 
to present himself again. 

During the dinner, the duke kept his 
eyes fixed on Mantoux. The feeble 
rays of his sinking intellect seemed to 
concentrate therasnlves on any object 
that bore any relation to his Honorine. 
He remembered to have seen this man 
in the Rue du Cirque. After dinner he 
drew him away to his chamber, and 
there implored him to tell where she 
was hidden. 

♦» They have all seen her !" he cried — 
" the doctor and the count have seen 
her, and my daughter, too, has seen her I 
They keep me from her : find her for 
me ! She will kill herself ! She has 
sent her will to my son-in-law. They 
laugh ; but I know her better than they 
do. She certainly will kill herself. Why 
not? She has killed mo. You remem- 
ber that dagger which was on her mantel- 
piece in Paris. She struck it through 
my heart one day. To-night she will 
strike it through her own, if I do not 
reach her in time. Take me to her. 
You know where she is." Mantoux 
solemnly declared that he did not, and 
managed to escape from the old man's 
importunities. 

At midnight, when all in the house 
were quiet, he softly stole out and took 
his way to the appointed rendezvous. 
As he went along by the hedges, he 
fancied more than once that a shadowy 
something was gliding after him under 
the trees. He even turned back upon 
his path to see whether it was a reality 
or a creation of his guilty fears ; but, 
discovering nothing, took courage again 
and went on toward a light that shono 
from a single window in Madame Cher- 
midy's room. The femme do chambre 
was waiting for him at the door^ axvd 
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led him immediately to her mistress 
and retired. The first object which his 
eyes fell upon, as he entered the room, 
was the poniard of which the duke had 
spoken. 

Mantoux, in answer to eager ques- 
tioning from madame, could only report 
that her name had not been uttered at 
dinner, and that Count Yillanera had 
retired at his usual hour. Her disap- 
pointment at hearing such report was 
only equaled by her anger ; her former 
devotee not only renounced his idolatry, 
but made mock of the idol : the threat 
of suicide then did not move him. But 
she will have vengeance. She engages 
Hantonx to kill her rival. He demands 
fifty thousand francs as the price of the 
crime : she accepts those terms. But, 
asks the prudent Mantoux, has she the 
money at hand ; for if he is not paid on 
the spot, he would not care to go to 
Paris to seek his wages. Yes, she has 
a hundred thousand francs in her sec- 
retaire. He asks five minutes to reflect 
on the matter. Very good, reflect, said 
Madame Chormidy, so sure of her man 
that she did not even look at him while 
awaiting the result of his deliberation. 

The shadow that had followed Man- 
toux was the old Duke de la Tour 
d*£mbleuse. When the other entered 
the house, he hid himself in the garden 
and patiently watched the window 
whence shone the light. He knew that 
was her room. When the light was 
extinguished, and ho saw Mantoux come 
out and run rapidly away, ho left his 
hiding-place and went to the window, 
against which he pressed his lips in 
ecstasy. He knocked softly against 
tiie panes to attract attention, but re- 
ceived no answer. He gazed with 
straining eyes through the darkness, 
and thought he saw Honorine kneeling 
by the bedside ; again his diseased fancy 
seemed to show her asleep on her couch. 
After waiting a lon^ time, and feel- 
ing of the window wherever his hands 
could reach, he began with extreme 
caution to loosen one of the panes, which 
were set in lead ; and finally, after in- 
finite pains, succeeded in inserting one 
of his hands, all cut and bleeding, and 
turned the ospagnolette. He groped 
cautiously across the floor, which was 
encumbered with trunks and furniture 
lying about in confusion, whispering at 
each step : '* Honorine, are you there ? 
It is I, your old friend — the most un- 
^^nw^t^v, Uic most doYotcd of all your 
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friends. Do not be afridd. I do not 
reproach you. I was insane at Paris, 
but the voprage has changed me. I 
come as a father to comfort you. Do 
not kill yourself: I could not survive 
you." He stopped and listened in- 
tently. He heard nothing but the 
beating ^ of his own heart. A fear 
seized him. *• Honorine," he cried, ad- 
vancing again, »* are you dead ? " Death 
itself made answer: his foot caught 
against a chair, he stumbled and fell 
in a pool of blood. 

When the femme de chambre entered 
the room in the morning, she found him 
then on his knees beside the corpse, 
dabbled with her blood, monotonously 
babbling an articulate cry in a low, 
wailing tone. The girl, who had never 
had but one human sentiment, blinded 
by ^ief and rage, could only see in 
this idiotic wreck of humanity the mur- 
derer of her adored mistress. She beat 
him, bit him, tore him with her nails 
like a wild beast; but the duke was 
insensible to physical pain. 

Mr. Stevens, the English magistrate 
resident at Corfu, hud dined the pre- 
ceding day at the Villa Dandolo, where 
he was always a welcome visitor, and 
had long since become a valued friend. 
He had passed the night there. In the 
morning he joined the family group in 
the garden — the old and youns count- 
ess, and Don Diego, and the doctor — 
who were amusing themselves with the 
infantile sports and graces of the little 
Gomez. The duke had not yet ap- 
peared : his windows were still closed, 
and they respected his morning slum- 
bers. Mathieu Mantoux was near by, 
zealously occupied in the performance 
of some domestic duty. The smiles 
and jests of the party were interrupted 
by the arrival of Mr. Stevens's servant, 
who came to call his master. A mur- 
der had been committed in the neigh- 
borhood, and everybody was calling for 
the judge. AH he knew of the affair 
was, that people said a French woman 
had been found dead in her bed in the 
house, a half mile distant. 

"Capital!" said the doctor, with a 
laugh. **My dear M. Stevens, the 
breakfast-boll is ringing ; you had bet- 
ter take your coffee. I think I know 
the case : it is not pressing. It is only 
an unsuccessful suicide. You have been 
sent for in the hope that the message 
would bring another member of our, 
company in your train." M. de Vil- 
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lanera bit his moastnclio and kopt silent. 
He had loved Madame Chermidy for 
three years, and had believed that he 
was sincerely loved by her. His heart 
was bitterly pained at the idea that she 
bad possibly killed herself for him, and 
memories of the past rose up in fresh 
revolt against the mocking levity of the 
doctor. Impelled by different motives, 
(hey both accompanied the magistrate, 
who, regardless of the doctor's incre- 
dulity, immediately proceeded to the 
scene of the murder. 

Madame Chermidy lay upon the bed 
in the dress she wore the preceding 
evening. Her beautiful features were 
horribly distorted. Through her half- 
open lips her teeth wore visible, clench- 
ed in the convulsion of her last agony. 
Her eyes stared wildly open. It was 
evident from the marks of olood on the 
floor and furniture, that she had boon 
struck near the fire-place, and after- 
wards dragged to the bed.. The femme 
de chambro, whose strength had been 
exhausted by the first violent outbreak 
of her grief, sat crouched in a corner 
of tbe room, silently and fixedly regard- 
ing the corpse. But when the inquest 
began, and she heard the testimony that 
seemed to confirm the idea of suicide, 
she burst out in passionate eloquence 
of denial ; and then first perceiving the 
coanf, who had thrown himself into an 
arm-chair and was silently weeping, she 
seized him by the arm, and, dragging 
him toward the bed, cried out in a wild 
voice, broken by sobs : *' Look ! look ! 
See the beautiful eyes that used to gaze 
so tenderly on you ; the pretty mouth 
you used to kiss ; the great long locks 
yon used to twine your fingers among ! 
Do you remember the first time you 
oame to the Rue du Cirque ? How, 
when they had all gone, you went down 
on your knees to kiss that hand ! But 



how cold it is ! And the day when the 
boy was bom — do you remember ? Who 
cried — who laughed then ? Who swore 
fidelity till death? Come, now, kiss 
her — kiss her now !" 

The count, motionless, unresisting, 
horror-stricken, colder than the corpse 
he gazed upon, expiated in a moment 
three years of illegitimate pleasure. 

It was evident from circumstances 
that Madame Chermidy had not com- 
mitted suicide, and that the duke could 
not have committed the murder. Acci- 
dent soon revealed the true assassin 
in the person of Matthieu Mantoux. 

After two or three years passed in 
foreign travel, of which the Parisian 
world never knew the incidents, the 
Count and Countess Villanera took 
possession of their hotel in Faubourg 
St Honor6 three months agt>. The ex- 
cellent Duchess de la Tour d'Embleuso 
lives with them, and takes part in the 
management of the household and the 
education of a fine little girl some two 
years old, who resembles her mother, 
and is, consequently, much more 
beautiful than her deceased brother, 
the late Marquis de los Montes de 
Hieros. 

The marquis and the old duke died in 
the arms of Doctor le Bris, who is still 
the family physician — the duke at Corfu, 
the child at Borne, where he was at- 
tacked with a typhoid fever. 

It is said that the little marquis had 
a large fortune in his own right, be- 
queathed by a distant relation. After 
his death the family sold his estate, and 
dispensed the proceeds of it in works of 
charity. 

Such is the last French novel, which 
will doubtless be soon translated. The 
interest of the story and the skill of the 
narration confirm About's place in con- 
temporary French literature. 



BEAU NASH. 
UFB AT AN ENQUSn WATERINQ-PLACE A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEAKS AGO. 



BUT whom have we here? Who is 
this ? Right regally ho approaches 
—right royal is he in his appointments. 
His six spanking grays whirl his chariot 
•bag in dashing style. 

**Carricalo pulvcrem Olympioum 
CoUcgiffsejuvat.'* 



How animated look his train, his out- 
riders, and the fellows clusCored leg 
and wing behind his carriage! How 
enlivening the music of the band which 
accompanies him ; how brilliant the tone 
of those horns, which startle the air 
with their clangor. How the people 
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stop on every side to gnze on the cor- 
tege as it passes ! Hovr the sick poor, 
creeping homeward to the hospital, 
clasp their hands and utter benedictions 
on him by whoso exertions it was raised ! 
How others, ladies and gentlemen of all 
degrees, offer him courteous homage, 
which he as courteously acknowledges. 
And now another carriage meets his, 
and its occupant — a prince of the blood, 
by'r lady ! — pulls his check-string and 
thus invites to conference. After a 
few moments' conversation, the hats 
are raised from the heads (not, readc-r, 
the heads taken out of the hats), the 
Prince of Wales proceeds, and then the 
boms reawaken their clamor, the pos- 
tillions crack their whips, the fiery 
grays spank onwards, ana in this guise 
the monarch of Bath, King Nash, ar- 
rives at the pump-room. 

The monarch himself was heavy in 
figure, coarse in feature ; he had a long 
curled peruke-wig, surmounted by a 
white, or, more frequently, a yellow three- 
oomered beaver. He had hi^h-heeled 
shoes and large buckles, blue silk stock- 
ings (with silver clocks) and breeches ; 
a waistcoat reaching to his knees, and 
a coat with cuffs to the elbows, both 
profusely covered with silver lace. 

This was tlie monarch of the eight- 
eenth century, and an absolute monarch 
was he ; his laws wore like those of the 
Medes and Persians, unalterable; but 
it must be conceded to him that ho 
never abused the ** right divine." Sur- 
vey we this monarch in his rule. 

Though Nash governed as if bom to 
empire, the throne of Bath was not his 
by right; he had no hereditary claim : 
he was merely a citizen of the world, 
an idler of London, an impoverished 
Templar, a man living as multitudes of 
men dici then, and do now, by his wits, 
when he was summoned by the voice 
of the people to take upon his shoulders 
the sovereignty of Bath. He obeyed 
the call, and, like the last King of the 
French, became the king of the people. 

Like all popular monarchs. King 
Nash was a strenuous advocate of re- 
form, and at Bath promoted it with all 
the influence of his potential voice, and 
enforced it with all tlie weight of his 
supreme authority. His first care was 
to improve the accommodations of his 
seat of empire. When he first under- 
took the government of Bath, it was a 
mean, dirty, and incommodious place ; 
the lodgings for visitors were shabby, 
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dirty, and expensive : the public rooms 
were desecrated by all sort* of vulgarity 
and rudeness. Under the directii»n and 
authority of their new monarch, the 
corporation of Bath reddified their city, 
and noblo streets, beautiful squares, 
verdant gardens, soon combined their 
attractions with the medicinal waters 
of the place, to render it the most 
fashionable city in England. He drew 
up a code of ceremonial laws which ho 
rigidly enforced, and which were im- 
plicitly submitted to by the inhabitants 
and visitors of the city. 

Like all popular monarchs he became 
very absolute. 

•*I pray your majesty to pemfiit us 
one dance more," said her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess Amelia, to King 
Nash, as the clock was striking eleven. 

** Impossible, madam ; my laws are 
like those of Lycurgus, immutable." 

** But just one, Mr. Nash," persisted 
the princess. 

'* I regret to deny your royal high- 
ness anything, but it cannot be." 

The disappointed princess was com- 
pelled to acquiesce. 

"Your grace seems to have forgotten 
my mandate," said he to the Duchess 
of Queonsberry, pointing to her apron. 

** Oh, Mr. Nash, it is such a love of 
an apron ; look at this edging, the finest 
Brussels point: the shape, too, alto- 
gether new, and quite the ton, I assure 
you." 

*' It is, I doubt not, all that your 
grace describes; and in the morning, in 
vour domestic apartments, I shall be 
happy to note its beauties ; but now — " 
and he held out his hand for it, 

*» But, Mr. Nash—" 

" Madam — " persisted he, firmly, and 
not without a touch of rudeness. 

The duchess colored, hesitated a 
moment, and then quietly resigned the 
apron, saying, with much good-humor : 
** I believe I was wrong ; your majesty 
must forgive me." 

The king bowed, took the apron, and 
gave it to the care of an attendant. 

An intimation of his royal will carried 
with it the form of a mandate with all 
the gentle sex — the other was often re- 
fractory. The king, however, was firm, 
and invariably, in the end, successful. 
The gentlemen's boots, it is said, made 
the most obstinate stand against his 
authority — for our readers must know 
that up to the era of this king's reign, 
the fashionable assemblies of Bath were 
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lield in a bootli, where the ladies wore 
aprons and hoods at plf^asare, and the 
gentlemen went equipped with swords, 
boots, and tobacco- pipes. The aprons 
were banished, as we have seen, though 
not without some demonstrations of op- 
position on the part of the fair sex : the 
tobacco and the swords disappeared, 
but the boots were obstinate. The 
good-natured king, who did not like to 
proceed all at once to the lost extremity 
with his misled and refractory subjects, 
bad recourse to stratagem to effect his 
purpose. About this time, the rep- 
resentations of Punch were the d.eli^ht 
of the fashionable world, and the king 
of Bath announced to his loyal subjects 
that, for tlieir especial recreation, the 
celebrated proprietor of Punch, then in 
the city, would exhibit a new scene in 
that heroes life. Full of ea^r anticipa- 
tion, the fashionable world of Bath 
crowded to see the show; and intense, 
indeed, was expectation as the new 
gcene opened with Punch and a beauti- 
ful lady preparing for their night's re- 
pose ; but, to the horror of the fair one, 
ranch was stepping into bed with his 
boots on. She desired him to remove 
them — he refused; she remonstrated, 
bat Punch was firm, 

•» Madam," said he, *' do you, a stran- 
ger, presume to instruct me, an inhabit- 
ant of this polished and fashionable 
city, in etiquette ? — My boots ! Remove 
my boots ! why, madam, you may as 
well tell me to pull off my legs : I never 
go without boots — I never ride, I never 
dance without them ; and this, at Bath, 
ia considered true politeness." 

The lady, however, would not be ap- 
peased, neither would Punch submit to 
the wonted refraction, so the lovers 
separated in anger. We need hardly 
say that this ingenious lesson was Mr. 
Nash* a contrivance. 

The historian adds, that few, there- 
after, ventured to appear in boots. 

Would our readers like to know 
something of the usual daily routine 
near a century ago in 

•* — This adorable scene, 

Where gaming and grace 

Each other cmbraco, 
Dlasipation and piety tnetit : 

And all who'a a notion 

or cards or devotion, 
Ifade Bath their delightful retreat" 

At this time the bath itself was the 
first fashionable resort in the morning^, 
whither the ladies were convoyed in 



chairs, attired in their bathing-dresses, 
but with tlieir heads dressed ns if for 
an evening assembly; and while their 
bodies were receiving the benefit of the 
healing waters, their beaming counte- 
nances were turned to the sun'ounding 
gallery, whither the gentlemen duly re» 
paired to pay their morning compli- 
ments to the fair. Soft music played 
around; and that no luxury might be 
wanting, no sense ungratified, each lady 
had a small floating dish by her ^ide con- 
taining her pocket-handkerchief, nose- 
gay, and a snuff-box. Could the gods 
m Elysium have more? — Ye powers! a 
finely-dressed head, a warm bath, a 
crowd of beaux, a band of music, a 
bunch of flowers, and a snuff-box ! 

Then the water had to be drunk, and 
the gay invalids and fashionists of both 
sexes assembled in the pump-room, 
where three glasses, at three different 
times, were drunk by each hygeist, soft 
music still filling up the intervals be- 
tween swallowing water and emitting 
scandal. Oh, the charm of this assem- 
bly ! talk of scandal broached at an old 
maids' tea-party ! why that is milk and 
honey compared to the wormwood and 
verjuice diffused in the aqua-solis of 
the pump-room at Bath. 

From the pump-room, the ladies ad- 
journed to the toy-shop, the gentlemen 
to the coffee-house. Then came public 
breakfasts, concerts, or lectures upon 
art and science, delivered to the sub- 
scribers V) the rooms. ** These lec- 
tures," saj^s one historian, "are fre- 
quently taught in a pretty superficial 
manner, so as not to tease the under- 
standing, while they afford the imagina- 
tion some amusement" 

And then 

" Some for chapel trip away, 
Then take places for the play ; 
Or they walk about in pattens. 
Buying gauzes, cheap'mng satins,'* 

for now it is time for prayers, and when 
they are ended it is noon ; and some 
play cards at the Assembly House, and 
some walk on the Grand Parade, and 
others drive and others ride ; and thus 
two hours are disposed of, and then 
comes tliat ceremony, in the due and 
regular performance of which all peo- 
ple in all places pique themselves, and 
which has never yielded (in itself ) to 
the versatility of fashion. Wo mean 
dinner. Everywhere people eat din- 
ner (if they cau get itj, and yet it ia 
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pointed out in the list of tho diversions 
of Bath, as if the pleasant occupation 
appertained to that place alone. But 
this is owing to the undue partiality of 
local historians. 

Well : after dinner people went to 
church again, and thence to the pump- 
room ; ** from which they withdrew to 
the walks, and thence to drink tea 
at the Assembly Houses, and the even- 
ings are concluded with balls, plays, 
and mutual visits ; so that Bath yields 
a contiiiued round of diversions; and 
people, in all ways of thinking, even 
from the libertine to the Methodist, 
have it in their power to complete the 
day, the week, the month, nay, almost the 
whole year, to their own satisfaction." 

Our readers need hardly be told that 
those were the days of minuets and 
country-dances; quadrilles were un- 
known, even the parent cotillon had not 
appeared, gallopades were unheard of, 
mazurkas were hidden in the womb of 
time, polkas were an impossibility, and 
as to the exotic waltz, graceful though 
it be, young Englishwomen of those 
days, how wanting soever in some of 
the refining characteristics of these, 
had not learnt unblushingly to confide 
themselves to the arms of mere ac- 
quaintance of the other sex, to bear 
tiieir close and not always respectful 
gaze, to feel their breath on their very 
n^cks, their cheeks, fanning the hair 
that strays on their face ! English- 
women can do this now, ay, and deem 
themselves modest, but — it is the 
fashion. 

The ball in King Nash's time began 
at six o*clock, and ended at eleven. 
This was a rule to which tho master of 
the ceremonies most rigidly adhered, 
and from tho worthiest motives, viz. : 
out of regard to the comfort of tho in- 
valids, with whom the city always 
abounded. The minuet which opened 
tho ball, was usually performed by two 
persons of highest distinction at it, and 
when concluded, the Bathonian King 
(or muster of the ceremonies) con- 
ducted the lady to her seat, and led a 
new partner to the gentleman ; that 
minuet over, both retired, and a second 
gentleman and lady stood up, and thus 
until the minuets were over, every gen- 
tleman dancing with two ladies. The 
minuets usually lasted about two hours ; 
then came the countrj'-dances, in which 
ladies of quality, according to their 
rank, stood up first. 



The strictest etiquette was enforced, 
and the claims of precedence were rigid- 
ly adhered to. In the due adjustment 
of these, Nash was unrivaled, and, 
doubtless, derived therefrom no small 
portion of the respect and deference 
with which he was uniformly treated ; 
and a great addition was made to the 
comfort of the vast number of respect- 
able middle classes who resorted to 
Bath, in the courteous treatment which 
the monarch of all exacted for them, 
from those titled individuals who had 
hitherto arrogated somewhat too much 
to themselves from the circumstance of 
their rank. 

At eleven o'clock, even in the middle 
of a dance, the Kinc of Bath advanced 
up the room, raised his finger, and in 
an instant the music ceased. 

The following rules, written by Mr. 
Nash, and placed in the pump-room, 
are characterized by the historian of his 
life as being drawn up with on attempt 
at wit ; he adds, however, that the wit 
was fully as elevated as that of the 
persons for whom it was intended. A 
writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
perhaps more truly understood them, 
when he said that they were •• artfully 
contrived to make a kind of penalty the 
necessary consequence of a breach of 
them," and added, that they were "uni- 
versally complied with, because they 
could not be violated, without render- 
ing tho offender ridiculous and con- 
temptible." They will be read with 
some interest now, as giving us a key to 
tho state of society generally, when we 
find that in the very focus of fashion and 
ton, such rules were not merely endur- 
able, but were peremptorily called for, 
and were admirably well adapted to tho 
manners and habits of those — viz. : 
the elite of the fashionable world — 
for whose behoof they were promulged. 

They are here : — 

" 1. That a visit of ceremony at first com- 
ing, and another at goiu^ awa^, are all that 
are expected or desired by ladioa of quality 
and fui^hion — except impertinents. 

*' 2. That ladie8 coming to the ball, appoint 
a time for their footmen comini; to wait on 
them home, to prevent disturbances aud in- 
conveniences to themselves and others. 

*' 3. That gentlemen of fashion, never ap- 
pearing in a morning before tho ladies in 
gowns and caps, show breeding and respect. 

'* 4. That no person take it ill that any one 
goes to another's piny, or breakfast, and not 
theirs — except captious by nature. 

** 5. That no gentleman give his ticket for 
the balls to any but gentlewomen. — X. B. 
Unlesi he haf none ol hu aoquaiutauctt. 
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•* fi Tb^t ^f^fl^mfiJi eroTTdlng before tho 
IotI;> ;[ miiLiutfrs; iind tbnt 

Ufu -t*iccpt niicb as ro- 

" 7. Tbttl titi trciiiJrintuj or Is^dy Ukei U jU 
tlint JUioflitT tlaiipca before rliem-^scept such 
a-* liwTu ISO pretcnso to dnnco nt all, 

" 8, Timi l>i© cldf r Ifldioa aod cliUdrcn bo 
eouti'Tit tviih a KecauJ beneh at the ball, aa 
WUiij print, ijr tiyl ramo to t»ef roctloti, 

*■ y, Tbnt s^i*> voiii]{*<jr mdie* tako noLice 
bow iii4»tiv f*ve4 (>lj«ervo tbem. 

^ N, J5. TUia doofl not extoad to Have ai- 
fcllj, 

*" l(K Tbnt flll wbiaperora of licaaad Acatidal 
bo taken fi4r Mtdr nathors. 

** M. T\\nt nil reportfri of nach lies «ind 
• r r . i r I n 1 4 by all compajiy ^^xe^^pt 

kU! I t'n j^uiliy of iho mine crime. 

:. ,: - cral dich of no ehiiract^ert oM 
women f and yomnfTr onca of qtve^tinirved repti- 
tatioo, are grqat authors of lies la thea« piaces, 
b«in^ of the «wt of Ijeveli?:rs," 

Bat we must not sufifer our interofit 
ID the iTiti:^rn!i] affutrs of his kingdom to 
with^iraw our nttf ntion eatirelj from the 
klog himself, and tm, though a chonetit 
lie wn^ 11 » 4 an auainted luonarch, wq 
hope it will not be eonstructed iuti> Icse- 
tnajest^i if we deacant Boiiiewhat more 
freely on bis cbrtractcr thrtn it h con- 
fitdf^red mfi^ to do witli regard to isove- 
n'lirns generally. 

Ijfiitj Kfl.tU bad tho unusual good for- 
tune t^* lio thrnirn by circumstances 
into the very position in wbich ho waa 
qualtfl^^d In sliiop. Up to the time of 
iU anival at Bath, bia character wag 
acarctdy reitp^c table. Ho had tried tho 
\&w add fho army, and had succeeded 
iaodtht^r; and* at thirty years old, he 
a gnmestt^r by profeasion, and 

Bk«d to that pursuit alona |i>r the 
means iif subsistence. Loudon offered 
IM Uarvet^l to his fralcrtiity, save during 
l»^ winter monlh«, and tha sumnior 
were passed at continental water- 
"•jiliiccs ; but a viait of Queen Anna 
^alh, tn 1703, changed tho df^stioies 

'that pkce^ inade it a resort of fash- 
ka, and consequently a home for ^am- 
hlei^. Thither as a gamester Na=ih 
went, and his resources through Ufa 
were procured hy those means ; but tha 
vioa ill him was am e Ho rated in soma 
degree by hi a constant, un deviating 
fainie*!*, and tho upri^jjhtness (^o to 
ipeak) of htfi play, whoij strict honor 
in tli<* il*»e of the dice Wik^ hy no means 

^pn*»ral attribute of ganie^tf'rs. Wh at 

[imn rntily he gavo away freely; his 

llerr**i!y wn.^ gmat* though indiscrirn- 
raatiftg, his i*ynip-ithy with the distress- 
td Li'Trr palled, hii money, [m time, 
^ Mtm cunu^at i^icartiiius ware alwayi 



ready in their behalf, Still thia good- 
ness was more tho result of const! tutton 
than of principle. 

When Batht on the occasion of the 
Tisit of Queen Anne, first emerged 
somewhat from the ruralitiea of a hop 
lo a fiddlo on the bowling-greeot to a 
eubscriptlou dance at the town-halS, a 
certain Captain Webster, a games ter* 
undertook to produce some sort of ordei 
in the arrangements. Thiii master of 
the eeremoiiies was the incipient king 
of Bath ; he laid the foundations of ita 
future splendid royalty. But that ita 
internal jurisdiction remained very im- 
perfect, notwithstanding the improve- 
ments which ho iulroduced, may be 
gathered from the circumstances re- 
ferred to ahove, that the Indies went to 
tho balls lu hoods and aprons, and gen- 
tlemen in hoots ; that smoking through- 
out the evening was usual; and that, at 
the card-tables, those who were unlucky 
compelled their antogonistj (if it so 
pleased themselves) to play all uight, to 
giva them the chance of rccoverinfj their 
losses^ And of the domestic regulations 
generally, some idea may be formed 
frcmi tho circumstance, that the floors 
of tho best lodging-houses, all uncar- 
peted, were washed with a mixture of 
soot and small beer, which rendered 
tliem of BO dark a hue that modem 
nc cumulations of dirt were not percep- 
tible. 

At this period, Benu Nash, then about 
thirty years of age, vi.sited Bath. His 
fame had preceded him; for he hud 
acquired much celebrity by the aiJmira- 
ble manner In which a mas(]ue, entirely 
under his superintendence, had been 
**got up" in honor of King- William, 
who offered the young Templar kuight- 
hood^ an uui^ubstantial honor, which ha 
decliaeEl* Mr. Nash whs aho known to 
be an adept lu the difficult science of 
etiquette* to understand rank and prece* 
dence to the very minutest punctilio, 
and to be iu himself a perfect pattern 
of the mo8t reclierche and geutlemmdy 
fashion of the day, Theae circum- 
stanoes and qualiticationa pointed him 
out to the ifdiabitants of Hath (who had 
already felt the good efft'cts even of 
CaptJiin Webster's imperfect rule) as a 
proper successor to tlmt gentlemtuj, and 
tie was requested to take upon himself 
tho supcrmtendenco and arrauircmeut 
of the amusements of Bath* He ac- 
cepted the odlae; aad with such ^kilh 
pi\>prietyt and ©ti«rgy did ha aMt^e^^ 
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himself to his task, that the lending in- 
hahitants of the place found it tlieir 
own interest to support hin:i in every- 
tliing. They did so ; the crowds of 
▼isitors had no alternativo but to follow 
the example, and thus Nash's rule be- 
came absolute, and ho was in act and in 
reality, what ho was universally called 
— the King of Bath. 

His first endeavors were directed to 
the improvement of the batlis, and the 
various accommodations pertaining to 
them : he had a new and handsome 
pump-room built; new assembly-rooms 
were erected ; emulation was excited in 
various ways ; new streets of commo- 
dious houses were built ; handsome 
squares laid out ; the roads widened and 
improved ; and in a very few years, 
from an insignificant and muddling little 
place, Bath became a populous, flour- 
ishing, and most elegant city. 

Amid a mass of frivolity, and trifling 
profusion, and petty parade, many are 
the anecdotes recorded of Nash which 
would confer lustre on any man. He 
was a most shrewd and inveterate cen- 
sor of slander and calumny ; this quali- 
fication was an invaluable one to the 
master of the ceremonies at a fashion- 
able and frivolous watering-place. His 
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heart was most kind, his generosity 
great; and, though himself a professed 
gamester, he was never-wearying in his 
endeavors to prevent the younff and in- 
experienced from gaining the habits or 
from being the dupes of another. To 
the young of both sexes, but to the fair 
especially, he was at all times a kind, a 
cautious, and a disinterested adviser; 
and the grave was not closer than him- 
self on any domestic secret committed 
to his keeping. These were great 
points. 

The beneficent institution, tho hos- 
pital at Bath, free to the poor of all 
England who required the waters, owed 
its erection entirely to his unremitting 
exertions. 

It is but incident to humanity that 
old age should bring its infirmities ; and 
it is only just retribution that a long life 
wasted in superficial pursuits, without 
definite moral occupation or elevated 
aim, should result in an old age of 
querulousness and disappointment. 

Such, we are told, was that of Bean 
Nash. Still, the inhabitants of Bath 
forgot not their own and their city's 
obligation ; and, on his death, at a very 
advanced age,* he was borne with all 
possible honor to the grave. 



IDEALS IN MODERN FICTION.f 



THOUGHT rules the world. Old 
dynasties have gone out, one after 
another. That of commerce is un- 
crowned by literature, which is the 
growing power; and in the kingdom of 
literature, the third estate is repre- 
sented by a multitude of novels. Those 
have not the patrician elegance, or the 
old renown and lofty pretensions, of the 

Eoem, but find compensation in a firmer 
old upon a greater number of mind^. 
We must go quite out of our way to 
meet the poet. The novelist comes to 
seek us. With the poet we must fly on 
unaccustomed wings of music and en- 
thusiasni. The novelist will walk with 
us in daily paths, and we are astonished 
to find that, after so easy an ascent by 



his side, we are standing on the same 
eminence to which tho poet was wont 
to drag us, dizzy and gasping, through 
the air. Wo are never quite comforta- 
ble in our relation to these winged 
thinkers. They carry us as a kite car- 
ries a hare, but do not often enable us 
to fly. Sometimes they even drop and 
abandon us in mid-career, and, in gen- 
eral, we find their ascension by rhythms 
and rhymes, by circumlocution and gy- 
ration, to be a little tedious — to bi a 
labor rather than a festival or refresh* 
ment. 
Our fine arts are too fine. Our 

Eoems do not lead us gently from the 
earth, but jerk us suddenly to the re- 
motest corners of the earth, or beyond 



• He died the 3rd of February, 1761, nged eighty-seven years. 

t The views of this writer differ from thoae cntertniuea, and lometimefl expressed, by the 
Monthly; but the article is quite able to staud by itself. — £d. 
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the limits of the visible mundane sphere. 
Milton transports his reader as far as 
the kingdom of Chaos and old Night. 
Danto hurries him away from the green 
earth, from the blue heaven, to walk 
among the damned, among the purified. 
The shock is almost too great for 
healtlij nerves. The poet tears me 
from my seat by the fire, from the 
bright circle of home, from the inter- 
ests of my estate, my neighborhood, 
my culture. Out of every liberal en- 
terprise, he snahches me and whirls me 
awny as far as Purgatory, as far as Par- 
adise, before he will drop me a word of 
wisdom, and when he speaks, all his mu- 
sic and eloquence cannot quite overcome 
a lingering homesickness which half 
occupies my mind. I shall not do the 
work or reap the pleasure of to-morrow 
in Hades or in Heaven, but here in the 
midst of my friends and neighbors, in 
tlie studies, endeavors, and relations 
which surround me. I am building a 
house, planting a gai*den, striving to 
organize a reading club, a musical so- 
ciety, a lyceum, to elevate the tone of 
my own circle, to carry forward the 
cinlization of our parish. Such an un- 
dertaking demands every faculty, en- 
grosses my time and attention, involves 
the solution of every moral problem, 
the application of all spiritual laws to 
the affairs of life, and I cannot afford 
to be spirited away from it into the 
upper or the nether deep, to grope my 
way, among conditions which do not 
belong to me — to ends remote from the 
purpose of my working day. 

But the novelist comes to my hearth- 
stone ; with him I am at home. Instead 
of the ** cherubic host in thousand 
chcnr.s/* and the *' loud uplifted angel 
tnimpets,'* he gives me a comfortable 
concert, such as I may hope and live to 
hear. He gives me music of Mozart 
iod Beethoven, or the joyful, earnest 
vocal harmony of the German four-part 
long, which lifts me as high as I am 
oapable of mounting honestly, upon 
wings of my own emotion^ The nov- 
dist represents a healthy naturalism, a 
return from the lawless excursions of 
bitfbario fancy to the plain level of 
facts and forces, out of which our ideal 
world is to be fashioned by practical 
sndeaYor. The poets have rather scp- 
irated than joined the ideal and actual. 
They should have bridged the chasm 
and offered us hope and encouragement. 
The noTelints push them aside, and 



show that to all we dream and desire, 
to fair relatione, cheerful infiuences, and 
worthy opportunity, we may find or 
make a way, not through chaos, or the 
seven heavens, or the siege of Troy, 
Or the court of King Arthur, but 
through the very conditions and circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves en- 
gaged. 

The poets must share this tendency. 
They must learn to walk upon firmer 
ground, and to commend the highest, by 
ability to speak the lowest truth. So 
much common-sense as a man has, so 
much currency he can give to his supe- 
rior sense. The poets have lost power 
by every liberty they have taken with, 
the facts of nature and history. Could 
they not see the significance of ordina- 
ry events of experience common to all. 
These alone are great. Birth, death, 
love, marriage, the home circle, tho 
struggle for a livelihood, the search 
after truth in a world full of rumors 
and traditions, have these no interest 
that I must busy myself with dragons 
and enchanters, with vagabond knights- 
errant, with dwarfs, and giants, and 
genii, and the thousand children of a 
fancy which builds castles in the clouds 
and dodges the work of the world ? 
The wise heart finds more beauty and 
promise in the humblest history, than in 
all these nebulous splendors. The lit- 
tle black boy at my foot, if the meaning 
of his poor obstructed life could be 
shown, is more worthy of attention 
than all the angels and archangels of 
song. No destiny can be higher than 
that of the little black boy. He will 
not have wings in a hurry, he will not 
be like the black ginn who takes the 
fancy of children by his stature and his 
flight through the darkness, beanng 
beautiful princes in his arms, but ho 
will be a man. Who can tell us what 
it is to he a man, even the most unfor- 
tunate ; a man in ordinary circumstan- 
ces, with ordinary advantages ? Who 
has tried ? Hardly the poet. He is 
even now addressing himself to tho 
task. In England, the noblest of tho 
nobility are endeavoring to take up 
new and democratic honors before tho 
old hereditary dignity falls quite 
away. 

A lord is lecturing, a thousand men 
of rank are busy with problems of 
labor and education. So the poets are 
obliged to abandon their old privilege 
of playing in the air to show like eagles 
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their sproad of wings and majesty of 
motion. 

Thev must help us to lift what we are 
obliged to carry. We will not set no- 
blemen or poets any longer on high, to 
be idle and admired, as early ages were 
content to do. They must help direct- 
ly, or we turn to men who will help, 
and leave Ihem, where they can neither 
fihine nor sing, in a vacuum of neglect. 

The novelists have made an honest 
effort. They have told such truth as 
they found to tell. We take occasion, 
first to thank them heartily for good 
service rendered, and then to inquire 
whether, on the whole, they have been 
large-minded enough to give us a fair 
and just picture of life in this planet. 
I have been born into certain stubborn 
conditions. My parents are moderately 
stupid, or narrow, or violent, and they 
stand in the way of my growth. My 
companions are busy, or greedy, or 
hard-natured, and do not understand 
my aims. I must get bread and shelter. 
I must establish a moral relation to my 
fellows, must stand for something and be 
o centre of influence, better or worse. 
The books, the newspaper, the preach- 
ers hinder and help. Sometimes I think 
my labor would be lighter, if no man 
had ever thought, or offered explana- 
tion which needs again to bo esplaio- 
ed. 

The attempt to dispose orderly of 
stories, rumors, traditions, and theories 
afloat in the air, is like the first organi- 
zation of chaos. Yet the creative im- 
pulse is strong in every child. He 
must struggle in his lot to conform the 
disorder of the actual to the order of 
the mind. This effort of the soul to 
find expansion, to find a field for free 
activity for expression, and reinforce- 
ment, wo name the ideal tendency, and 
the object of our poetry and novel writ- 
ing is to show the certain, though ar- 
duous, victory of the spirit over all 
obstructions. If, in any work, the soul 
appears superior to matter, able to over- 
rule conditions, and make where it can- 
not find an opportunity to do its work, 
and take its joy in living— that work is 
ideal. 

Ideality is manifested not in avoid- 
ing inevitable laws, but in revealing a 
force able to control them and make 
them servant** of thought and affection. 

There are two elements to be con- 
sidered in our review of a work of art : 
the positive force exhibited, and the 



more or less obstinate resistance to it 
by fate and society — the strength of 
supernatural, and tho impediment of 
natural laws. The balance between 
these old antagonists makes either a 
hard ond well won, or an easy and 
cheerful, victory. The work, which 
shows a desperate straggle, is helpful 
to every reader whose life is yet a bat- 
tle. That which represents a large 
success, is dear to all who have secured 
the ordinary advantages of fortune — 
who have comfort and culture, and are 
masters of leisure and of society. For 
this last class few books are written. 
We put in a petition for them. They 
are very much in need of help. Their 
enemies are ennui and luxury. They 
have no longer the stimulus of poverty 
and contempt. They are housed, and 
fed, and flattered, and too well content. 
These democrats, the novelists, are 
thoughtful first of their own order, and 
they are not yet ready to remember the 
poor rich man, the poor pedant, the 
poor doctors of law and medicine and 
divinity, the poor professors of logic 
and anatomy. The learned, who feed 
laboriously upon saw-dust, are as grate- 
ful as the ignorant hungi*y for a draught 
from the bottle of the idealist, who pro- 
poses to break up all routine — to burst 
every barrier which confines the fer- 
menting liquor of life. 

Look at ull the novels, ond consider 
how many are directly helpful to tho 
readers of this article. 

We find only ** Wilhelm Meister" and 
" Tho Elective Affinities" distinctly ad- 
dressed to the cultivated mind. When 
tho warm-hearted Novalis read Meister 
for the first time, he declared it a tho- 
roughly prosaic work. But we learn 
that, being drawn to take up the book 
again, ho continued, during his life, to 
read it regularly twice a year. He was 
at first repelled by the coldness and 
simplicity of diction, the absence of 
sentimentality, and the common-place 
character of many scenes, actors, and 
motives in the plot. Students, making 
a just demand, continue to complain 
that the most earnest desires of the 
race are not represented in the book ; 
that the religion of a ** fuir saint" is 
exhibited from an intellectual and exte- 
rior, not a vital point of sight, and that, 
excepting Mignon, who is dear even to 
tho cold heavt of criticism, there is no 
character to bo loved in all tho brilliant 
company. Still the idealism of the 
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work is not to bo denied. We have 
here displayed the effort of a young 
man to find culture and exercise for his 
artistio faculties ; and though he falls 
into the society of mountebanks and 
harlequins, he also draws to himself 
many noble hearts. He establishes 
relations with men of widely-different 
pursuits, engages the interest of a 
society whose object is a liberal culture 
and cooperation, and the whole atmos- 
phere of the book is that of intellectual 
and aesthetic activity. Since Wilhelm 
Meister was published, the world has 
been flooded with novels. But the^ 
offer no picture or suggestion of a soci- 
ety which we can freely enjoy. And 
yet, the novel, like poetry, should sub- 
mit the ** shows of things to the desires 
of the mind," and give us some hint 
of the manners and enterprises which 
ought to fill our tedious days. 

From the satirist, or critic in fiction, 
we do not expect poetry. 

Dickens attacks abuses, unroofs the 
debtor's prison, crucifies the Baniacle 
family, astonishes the Circumlocution 
Office, petrifies bigotry, and fills the 
margin of his picture with specimens 
of petty knavery and very exasperated 
BDOobery in high and low life. Among 
some thirty characters, he gives us, 
perhaps, ^wfi., with whom wo should not, 
aecidedly, object to associate, although, 
it must be confessed, their company is 
a little dull. The knaves and fools give 
animation to the work. They are only 
tedious because they fill so many pages, 
and have everything so entirely their 
own way. The highest ideal in the 
book is that of common honesty and 
common kindness — an uffe'ctionate 
daughter, an affectionate father, a 
friendly, considerate young man, are 
given us to admire, and they are 
approachable only through the crowd of 
Moraut, selfish, vulgar semi- savages. 
The hero of Dickens is like that tem- 
perance lecturer, whose drunken brother 
accompanied him, to serve as a shock- 
bg example, and persisted in occupying 
more than his share of tho attention 
of the audience. 

But from Dickens, from Thackeray, 
we do not demand ideality. If they 
giye us a little sentiment, wo receive it 
thankfully as a gratuity — as a dish not 
promised in tho bill of fare. From 
these men we look for exploration of 
dark' comers, and we are glad to see 
their wretched iuhubitants lighted by 



the sunshine of sympathy, not scorched 
with a flame of reprobation. 

The French novels are also critical, 
not ideal. They expose an abyss of 
sensuality and ferocity, so that reading 
the "Mysteries of Poris" is like look- 
ing into a den of fierce and filthy beasts, 
rendered moro horrible by the transpa- 
rent human faces which express their 
lusts and passions. Wo do not laugh 
over these scenes. We hardly expend 
even pity on the characters wo meet in 
them. They corrupt their readers into 
a frantic excitement and degraded sym- 
pathy, or repel him into healthy dis- 
gust. They show the somewhat extrav- 
agant virtue of one or two favorite 
characters struggling for self-preser- 
vation in an ocean of corruption. The 
young heart — the best heart — is almost 
drowned in this whirlpool. Madame 
Sand can with difficulty keep her ** Con- 
suelo" pure. She is obliged to confess 
that youth, health, and opportunity, 
conspiring with tho ardor of a lover, 
are enemies to virtue almost irresistible. 
This child, though blessed with the 
coldest temperament and a strong ideal 
tendency, conquers with difficulty, and 
after a doubtful struggle with the fire 
of temptation in her blood and in her 
thought. 

It IS well that every ulcer should be 
probed. But our interest in the opera- 
tion shows how little wo expect from 
life. The basest activity is more enter- 
taining than our own enterprises. So 
we read Balzac and Eugene Sue, and 
are surprised to learn how much there 
is, after nil, to admire and enjoy in a 
life of sentimental beastliness. French 
novels are like brandy and water and 
cigars. They reach and initate a brain 
which is impervious to finer influences. 

But George Sand, in *'Consuelo," 
has offered us a distinct ideal. Tho 
elevating, purifying influence of the art 
impulse she has felt. She knows that 
it is no mere self-indulgence, or seeking 
after beauty and pleasure, which makes 
the artistic temperament, but a sense 
of the Infinite— a haunting presence of 
perfection which, iu proportion to its 
power, subordinates tho senses and 
delivers man to a life that is not only 
beautiful, but good. Still her artist is 
alone in the world, thwarted, misunder- 
stood, suspected, imprisoned, and hated ; 
is taken for n lunatic or a fool. Neither 
Albert nor Consuelo have their natural 
influence. They do not control circum- 
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stances or reorganise the society around 
them, aa every ideal clement tends to 
do. Their art serves only to keep vital 
heat in themselves, to separate them 
from vice and folly. It should animate 
a circle of lovers, and quicken other 
ideal forces flowing out into new expres- 
sion in sculpture, painting, poetry, and 
the conduct of life. We know very 
well how little art has done for Europe 
or the world, but Madame Sand recog- 
nises the ascension and true power of 
music. Why has she never given us a 
picture of that power in exercise ? 
Why are her artists thrown, one into 
the bottom of a dry well, which serves 
him for a lunatic asylum, the other into 
that court, which the egotism of Fred- 
eric converted into a prison, even for 
his sister. 

We complain that in all our novels 
there is too much fate, too much acci- 
dent and brute force, too much repres- 
sion and too little power. The spir- 
itpal energy revealed in them is not 
strong enough to procure for itself suc- 
cess and acceptance. The aspiration 
of every hero is baffled. Ho is not able 
to organize a serene and helpful activ- 
ity, but is beaten down by suspicion 
and conservatism, and is poorly con- 
soled for the failure of his life by some 
sugar-plum, by a suitable marriage or 
a timely inheritance. 

What does Jane Eyre propose to do 
with Mr. Koehester after she has mar- 
ried and adopted him. He is a poor, 
broken, shipwrecked mariner, on the 
waters of passion and self-indulgence, 
whom she, with the strength and cour- 
age of an angel, has drawn to shore. 
This burnt-out bully, after worrying 
and insulting the dependent girl, whose 
love was no secret to him, is now tho- 
roughly subdued by misfortunes. He 
begms life anew, a tiger deprived of 
teeth and claws, dependent for every 
pleasure on tiie heroic heart beside 
him — a heart always so much stronger, 
80 much deeper than his own. 

In Jane Eyre, as in Charlotte Bronte, 
the grandest natural endowment, the 
utmost heroism, is barely able to sus- 
tain itself and make life tolerable in tlie 
midst of crushing neglect and discour- 
agement. 

The book "Jane Eyre" is a cry of 
agony. It is a protest against shock- 
ing injustice and injury. In Christian 
England, three young girls, daughters 
of a clergyman, are starved at school, 



and left, lonely and unregarded, to eat 
out their young hearts in activity at 
home. These children cry out of cold 
and darkness. "Jane Eyre* is a passion- 
ate appeal to common humanity against 
the civilization of England, which com- 
mits the education of children to such 
machinery as the system of boarding- 
schools, and degrades all culture, m 
the person of the despised governess, 
"That dreadful dummy," as Curtis 
calls her, " in the English game of life.** 

There is, in the novels of Goethe 
himself, no woman able to accomplish 
what Jano Eyre has done. The tran- 
quil, thoughtful, and tender Ottilie, 
whose nature is like the upper sky, filled 
only with sunbeams, which kindle the 
very clouds into forms and fountains of 
light, would have lacked that c<mcen- 
trated energy which commands the re- 
spect and admiration of Rochester. 
Ottilie could not live hud leave the ob- 
ject of a love forbidden by her moral 
sense. In June Eyre, we see the strug- 
gle, and predict tlie victory of a force, 
more mighty than any revealed in the 
world of the German master, yet the 
heroes and heroines of Goethe expand 
like flowers in sunshine, and, however 
crossed by circumstance, their natural 
tendencies are developed both by good 
and evil fortune. He shows the triumph 
of an ideal which is not tlie highest, 
and gives us so much more of hope and 
courage. 

Mrs. Gaskell has written a novel 
which deserves to be read. In "North 
and South," the attraction of incident 
is subordinated to that of character, 
and the principal figures are titanic in 
strength and simplicity. 

We are made acquainted with two 
large-natured lovers, but the book af- 
fords no outlook beyond their marriage. 
This happy event, which ought to be 
the beginning of a life worth studying 
and showing, is mado a blank wall, and 
terminates our view. Children may be 
satisfied when Margaret is folded in the 
arms of Mr. Thornton; but men and 
women know that the power of love in 
these young hearts is yet to be tried. 
Will it lead to a gradual adjustment of 
moral forces, in two natures which have 
encountered happily at a single point? 
Formal marriage is common enough, 
and we all know that the road to it 
winds through Paradise, and passes the 
margin of the pit — but is true marriage 
possible ? Con there be conjunction of 
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thoaglit and will without L>»8 of person- 
al independence — without destruction 
of the charm of reinotoncss and virginity 
of spirit ? Can there be union yet free- 
dom aud spontaneity of impulse ? Can 
blind tenderness become clear-sighted 
and not die ? Can the energies of 
chosen companions be harmonized and 
directed together to the highest ends ? 
To these questions our novelists and 
poets have given no answer. 

In "John Halifax" we have a picture 
of married life. No modern writer has 
painted more forcibly the dawn of lov(»*s 
moroing — no one has more magnified 
the expectation with which a noble 
heart awaits and entertains its sacred 
ray. 

Yet the marriage is hero a point of 
departure, and iutrodiices the career of 
ooe •' gentleman." The idealism of this 
book is intense but narrow. There is 
in it DO society, no festival, no influence 
of art or literature. The life of the 
hero is strictly domestic and moral, full 
of the sternness of duty and the bitter- 
ness of a long struggle with misfortune 
and injustice. For this is another pro- 
test against the inequality of social con- 
ditions in England. It is a strong book, 
bat afftirds no large view of life. In it 
only the moral element is developed — 
only devotion to duty is honored— not 
love of beauty or of truth. While read- 
ing, we are in church and not in nature. 
It is a world like the heaven of Sweden- 
borg, wherein the secular sun is dis- 
placed by a moral luminary, whose ray 
IS neither intelligence nor joy, but a 
sentiment of unmingled obligation. 

We have a single American novel, 
"Margaret." Its criticism is directed 
against the old dogmatic theology of 
New England. Its ideal element is the 
expansion of a young mind, so dear to 
nature that it will not be contained in 
foch a system. Yet the heroine is only 
delivered from dogma to dogma, and in 
the end of the book we are outraged by 
the advent of a sentimental millennium. 
The author is a theologian, who has 
broken the shell of a narrow creed, but 
oonld not throw off the crced-makinig 
tendency and become a poet. 

liiss Bremer's page is healthy though 
her circle is small. In her conception 
of home she is happy, and has made, 
peihaps, the best contribution toward 
a solution of the vexed question of 
woman's destiny. She has shown true 
poetic power, giving interest and sig- 



nificance to common events by disclos- 
ing their relation to life, and to the 
development of character. There is 
ideality in her young heroines. They 
have a vague consciousness of powers 
unexercised of rudimentary wings. In 
every house there is a plain sister, who 
solaces herself as no young woman ever 
twice attempted to do, by reading Plato 
in solitude. 

In *' Bertha," however, wo have the 
old complaint, the old despair. She is 
another lonely victim, only reaching to 
prophesy and prepare a better condi- 
tion for her sex. The influence of 
woman is crushed in the house of her 
hard father. The early history of his 
children is dismal **skip." Tragedy, 
to be tolerable, must be grand and im- 
posing. Great calamities may be en- 
dured in fiction or reality, but the death 
in life, which falls upon gentle natures 
subjected to the tyranny of dogmatism, 
selfishness, and conceit, is too dismal 
to contemplate. If the tragic element 
be employed in art, it should not largely 
enter in the shape of ** moaning women, 
hard- eyed husbands, and deluges of 
Lethe." 

We will not accuse novelists, espe- 
cially women, of aiming at a vulgar 
effect, and seeking to excite and agitate 
feeble minds. They plainly celebrate 
sorrows they have felt, injuries they 
have borne. We ask them only to con- 
sume in private their private griefs, and 
publicly to do some justice to the gen- 
eral joy. 

From every partial report of the ten- 
dency of human nature toward perfec- 
tion, wo return with pleasure to the 
broad and sunny page of Goethe. He 
is open-eyed to the infinite variety of 
interests iu life. His characters are not 
emphasized as saints, as heroes, as lov- 
ers, because they have a widely-diversi- 
fied activity which prevents the mor- 
bid concentration of force upon a single 
point. Some example we have here of 
every kind of spiritual development. 
The interest of the tale is distributed 
among many actors ; their peculiarities 
are marked and significant. In each is 
exhibited a moral activity, whose direc- 
tion is carefully shown. When once the 
bias, impulse, and motive of character is 
distinctly indicated, the artist stops. He 
will not carry out any tendency to ex- 
treme results, but leave the mind of the 
reader to complete that history. The 
curious, experimenting, impressible Wil- 
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helm is assisted by older observers and 
actors. We cannot afford to lose the 
company of one of these men — of one 
of those women. In each is revealed an 
element that must be cultivated in us — 
that must be limited and guarded. They 
have virtues, they have vices; but, at 
the worst, they live, and act, and grow. 
Hero is reinforcement of character, 
which in nature is always amelioration ; 
here is growth in wisdom and skill, for 
truly in every breast there is some 
' measure of aspiration — some freedom 
and obedience to the attraction of beau- 
ty, truth, and excellence in one or other 
of their innumerable manifestations. 
We may demand of the novelist, since 
Goethe has furnished so high a stand- 
ard, that the ideal tendency which he 
exhibits shall have fair play, and not be 
overwhelmed or exhausted in a struggle 
with conditions. We will be grateful to 
those who, like Charlotte BrontS, show 
us the central £re of the inextinguish- 
able spirit expanding under the burden 
of mountains and continents, which it 
cannot yet upheave for its own deliver- 
ance ; but we need to see the same ele- 
ment sustaining the happy world of or- 
ganization and intelligence. 

The power of heat is shown, not in 
volcanic convulsions, but in its vital re- 
lation to plants, and animals, and man. 
The strength of Jane Eyre, and Ro- 
chester, and Consuelo is condensed 
like that of pent-up lightning in a 
oloud. We need to see Uie same force 
diffused, like the electricity which stira 
in the air and water, in the sap and in 
the blood. For the ideal should visit us 
not to make misery tolerable, but to 
render common life a cheerful satisfac- 
tion. We want imaginary companions 
who will draw near to us on the level 
of every-day experience — who will take 
up all that is best in culture and en- 
deavor, and walk in advance of us, 
bearing our burdens. The wise have 
accepted such companions, instruments, 
and enterprises as they find in the world, 
and are striving and learning to use 
them. Upon many abuses, judgment is 
speedily passed. Our novels are hot 
arguments upon questions no longer 
open in any sane mind. We concede 
to the author of ♦» Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
that slavery, if not a bad, is at least an 
unfortunate relation. Then that book 
falls to the ground. We are all demo- 
crats in principle ; we despise castes 
and classes in society ; we agree with 



Thackeray and Dickens, that common 
honesty and common decency are neces- 
sities of life. We dispose of several 
tons of fiction by simply declaring that 
a self-respect superior to snobbery, and 
a social system which affords equal op- 
portunity to all, are decidedly desirable, 
and very few people doubt it. But who 
will tell me what to do with my day ? I 
am haunted by a suspicion that it is 
as good as any day ; that it would be 
no better if it were filled with "moving 
accidents." They would only, as we 
say, *' divert" me — that is, draw mo off 
from the way of enduring happiness. I 
want a permanent and large activity, 
and there is surely work enough to be 
done in every village before society 
will be possible among men. I want 
sympathy and cooperation, and I see in 
the breasts of my neighbors a latent 
humanity whose extent is incalculable, 
and which points toward everything 
dear to me. If I could be taught to 
take hold on what is so near me, some- 
thing great and beautiful might yet be 
done even here. 

I have passed the period of romance. 
Only children wait for adventures. I 
do not look for sudden wealth or pover- 
ty. I do not expect to fall in love with 
a princess, a beggar, or an opera-dancer. 
I can earn my bread, and am not ex- 
posed to great misery in any turn of the 
wheel of fortune. Is life, then, for me 
no longer worth living ? 

After the dragons are all killed, what 
shall we do ? The great poet, only, can 
answer this question. He can show 
power in his figures, without throwing 
them into convulsions — can exhibit in 
sunshine the energy which is capable 
of fronting every storm. It is surely 
better worth while to see men helpful, 
than to see them contending. Civility 
is fairer to behold than barbarism. 
What mind will outrun the confusion 
that roars around and fills tho noisy 
century, to anticipate the next ages, 
and show to what good result our best 
mental and moral effort is conducting 
man ? The right novel, the true poem, 
is a hand that points forward. It will 
show the manhood, not the childhood, of 
the race. It will not need to elaborate a 
black background of misfortune to serve 
as a foil for doubtful happiness, but 
will exhibit an activity so splendid that 
it must shine in relief upon the dingy 
gray of ordinary circumstances, duties, 
and relations. 
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AT the present moment, of course, we 
are all in the coantry. Those of us 
who are not in the country are in Europe. 
Those of us who are not in Europe are 
Btill further away. 

The great point is, that we are not at 
borne. Wo are somewhere else. We 
come to town for a day, and look at it 
curiously. We sleep in our own city 
beds for a night ; but we are not in town. 
We say •* good-morning" to the cham- 
bermaid as to a stranger. We contem- 
plate the parlors as places we used to 
frequent. We are in the house ; but we 
are not at home. 

Who could be at home on straw car- 
pets? Mattings they are called by 
superior housekeepers. Will anybody 
mention why, in a climate where we 
leave the fire with many a lingering, 
longing look, in June, and return to it 
in September, we put up muslin cur- 
tains and put down straw mattings ? It 
is a preposterous innovation of the tro- 
pics. Is anything more thoroughly dis- 
mal than the American gentleman in 
thin drillings, promenading upon a 
straw matting, while the bars of his 
grate are scarcely cool, and it was but 
yesterday that he slid down his own 
ice-glazed front door steps upon his own 
back? 

I have seen Balaam do both these 



Mrs. Balaam — whom I name with re- 
spect, knowing my happiness and thank- 
fal for it — Mrs. Balaam is what is fondly 
termed a superior housekeeper — an ac- 
tive, energetic woman. Mrs. Balaam 
f might easily have invented straw mat- 
tings. At least she uses them rigorously 
and in the proper seasons. One ad- 
mires — as the older English has it — 
what a baby-house Mrs. Balaam must 
have had in the days of her youth. 
One sighs to think how the roses must 
have withered, under ceaseless wash- 
tskgs^ in the cheeks of Mrs. Balaam's 
dolls. That, of course, was long before 
ihe came, saw, and conquered the 
worthy man whose name she adorns, 
ttid whose home she keeps in a manner 
which is the, despair of all the easy- 
going, hoopy, flouncy, little women, 
who have made sundry tomtits happy 
by allowing them to pay their dry- 
goods bills. 
VOL. X. — 7 



In March, Mrs. Balaam says, ** Spring 
will soon be here, my dear;" and she 
looks around her well-scrubbed mansion 
with the eye of a woman who is not to 
be put down by any shams and shows 
of cleanliness. Her husband finds her 
on chairs, dusting the tops of door-frames 
in the chamber, and sighs to hear her 
say : *' How dirty this house is : it's 
shameful !" 

The good Balaam — a mild man, of 
course (Mrs. Balaams always marry 
mild men, or make them so) — does not 
dare to cherish any hidden corner for 
litter. He is dreadfully perplexed with 
his pieces of string and paper. What- 
ever he does — however he tries to de- 
stroy their existence by casting them 
into the fire, or throwing them into 
coal-scuttles, or drawers, or wherever 
else his tortured invention suggests — 
he is sure to hear Mrs. Balaam crying 
out to him: '* Don't, don't, my dear! 
How can you litter about so ? It's as 
much as my life is worth to keep this 
house decent !" 

Balaam, as a bachelor, smoked. He 
has only a vague remembrance of it. 
He looks at men who take their ease 
with their cigar, with an incredulous 
curiosity. Once, and once only, he 
smoked since his marriage. It was at 
a supper, late at night Balaam was, 
probably, flown with wine. When the 
party broke up, Balaam remember- 
ed he must go home — go, in fact, to 
bed. That reflection sobered him. Now 
a man who has not only passed the 
evening in a warm room with smokers, 
but has himself smoked, cannot hope to 
conceal his crime : he can only endure 
its consequences. 

Of course, under the circumstcmoes, 
Balaam resolved to pass the night 
out — not to go home at all. But the 
vision of Mrs. B., sitting up for him all 
night in her night-cap, as grand inquis- 
itor, and saying : ** Balaam, where 

AND WITH WHOM DID YOU PASS THE 

NIGHT?" was too overwhelming. He 
was sure that he could never explain his 
absence to the satisfaction of Mrs. B. 
Her sighs of martyred wifehood, and 
womanhood would lotce him into a pre- 
mature grave. He, therefore, resolved 
to go home. 
But he found the way home like the 
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road Jordan. It was a very hard one 
to travel, and he went very slowly. It 
was a bitter midwinter midnight, bat 
Balaam moved as leisurely as Romeo 
from Juliet's balcony. He reached his 
house, at length, and he found his own 
keyhole without difficulty. 

In truth he was only too much awako 
— too profoundly aware of his situation. 
He certainly never opened the door so 
softly before, and never before crept so 
noiselessly up stairs — undressing, as 
there is reason to believe, in the dark. 
It was eWdcnt that he hoped not to dis- 
turb the innocent slumber of his spouse. 
But scarcely had his head touched the 
pillow than, without saying a word, she 
arose, opened every window in the room, 
opened the doors, opened the windows 
in other rooms, and betook herself, in 
majestic scorn and silence, to a remote 
and solitary chamber for the rest of the 
night 

For two days those windows were 
inexorably open, and all the doors. Un- 
challenged winter reigned. The serv- 
ants left. Mrs. B. went about in her 
bonnet and furs. She sent the children 
to her sister's. Balaam's nose was blue 
the whole time. Mrs. Balaam did not 
speak of tobacco, but she shuddered 
and compressed her mouth from time to 
time, and said to him, in a dry, wiry 
tone, as they sat shivering in the parlor : 
**IsnH it dreadful ! But what can you 
do when a house smells so .'" 

By April the Balaam spring-deeming 
sets in. Mrs. Balaam's costume during 
this month is an old black bombazine 
bonnet, a tartan shawl, and india-rub- 
bers. The house is damp and cold, and 
Balaam's study is put in order and well 
washed. The carpets are taken up and 
turned over into the middle of the room ; 
the pictures are covered with linen 
sheets, and the furniture is strewn about 
the room, packed under table-cloths 
which are made fast around the legs of 
chairs and book-cases. Balaam tumbles 
over mops and falls into slop-pails, and 
eats his dinner in a comer of the kitchen, 
while the indomitable wife is charging, 
at thu head of a brigade of washers and 
sweepers, upon specks of dust that she 
suspects may have settled in various 
parts of the house. 

Mrs. Balaam is not beautiful at this 
season ; but she hopes Christian wives 
and mothers have something better to 
do tlian to be ornamental sticks of 
candy. 



Balaam feebly suggests little excur- 
sions into the country. **My dear 
Balaam," she replies, stopping upon 
the stairs with a faded handkerchief 
wound about her head, a limp morning- 
wrapper upon her person, and odd gloves 
with holes in them on her hands, which 
hold, the one a duster, and the other 
a broom, ** my dear Balaam, could you 
sleep Comfortably if you knew you had 
run away, like a coward, from a house 
which was a heap op filth ?" 

Balaam sinks into silence under an 
overwhelming sense of universal dirt, 
and, in complete confusion of mind and 
a false perception of proprieties, wipes 
his clean shoes carefully upon the mat 
as he goes out at the front door into the 
street. 

When the spring cleaning is over, the 
indefatigable Sirs. Balaam reposes her 
hands and feet, but not her eyes nor 
her mind. They are busily engaged in 
spying out new contaminations of that 
household purity, and devising fresh 
campaigns against dirt. Then, as if 
still panting from the spring cleaning, 
she suddenly summons all her forces 
and begins '*to put to rights for the 
summer." 

This process is one of baling and 
bagging. In early June, the parlor 
furniture looks as if it were all just 
going to bed. The chandeliers and 
candelabras have on night-caps, and 
the easy- chairs and lounges, baggy 
night-gowns. The pictures are tucked 
up behind musquito-nets, and the clock, 
muffled in gauze, stops and sleeps. The 
matting is put down, and then comes 
another change. The odor of the straw 
is foreign and sickly. It suggests tba 
East Indies and elephantiasis ; and 
suddenly the whole parlor, in that cold, 
dreadful odor, becomes a hospital,* and 
the chairs, lounges, and clock are all 
in long bed-gowns, with frightful dis- 
eases. 

When the hideous effect is completed, 
Mrs. Balaam declares that Balaam must 
take her to the country for fresh air. 
Balaam does not resist. He is carried 
to railroad stations, and engages in fear- 
ful quarrels with porters, merely because 
Mrs. Balaam stands by, among the boxes 
and trunks, holding the family umbrella, 
and he prefers to settle with the porter, 
at any risk, rather than with Mrs. B. 
The same scenes take place at the 
steamboat landings. But Balaam weakly 
thanks his stars that Mrs. B. prefers to 
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settle the fare with the hack men herself. 
With an imbecile sense of relief, on these 
oocasionsf the poor, prostrate Balaam 
says to her, with feeble jocularity, " My 
dear, you are the only fair that the 
eoachman can't settle." 

They go into the country. The house 
lies under the warm side of a hill. There 
are no trees. The Balaam bed-room is 
ten feet by fifteen, with a double bed in 
it, and the trunks about the floor. There 
are wall-paper shades over the windows, 
in which the July sun nestles all the day 
long. There are fried pork and heavy 
home-made bread for breakfast, and 
renerable boiled beef and cabbage for 
dinner — "hearty, homely fare," Mrs. 
Balaam says — ** none of your watering- 
place kick-shaws." 

Balaam bleats mild protests at inter- 
vals; and lately, as ne was strolling 
along the dusty road, holding a cotton 
umbrella with one band, to shield him 
ficom the sun, and with the other brand- 
ishing a cotton handkerchief about his 
brows to wipe the exuding moisture, he 
met a friend from town, going on to the 
sea- shore. 

•• Ah, Balaam, my boy, how do you 
like your lodging?" 

B., who has a vague sense of the 
omnipresence of Mrs. B., and always 
speaks as in her dread hearing, an- 
swered : 

•• Oh ! very well." 

'* Well," said his lugubrious friend, 
"I should think, if you were not eaten 
up with the musquitoes, did not come 
down with the fever and ague, or the 
bilious fever, or the eastric fever, or 
the low, slow country fiver — and if you 
dared to be out in the evening, or sleep 
with your windows open, or go in to 
bathe — it might be quite tolerable, only 
it must be infernally hot, of course." 

Mr. Balaam rose one morning with 
the firmness of despair, and said, with 
a careless, semi-resolute air, to his 
wife: 

** My dear, I think I shall smoke a 
cigar." 

" Very well, Mr. Balaam, as there is 
no spare room in the house, you will 
have to sleep in the barn." 

He did not sleep in the bam ; but ho 
dreamed all night of being rolled up 
tight in a piece of straw matting, which 
smelt of Manilla diseases, and being 
scrubbed bard, on his defenseless face, 
by the energetio mop of Belinda Ba- 



it who thank my stars that I am a 
jolly old bachelor, and who am the indi- 
vidual you see dancing every polka, 
every eVoning, at every hotel in New- 
port, who have no wife nor family, but 
that cigar and book, to which you have 
probably -never heard any bachelor 
allude — I often wonder how it hap- 
pened ; how he came to do it — I mean, 
how they ever came to be married. 

That form of asking the question is 
a little painful to me, but it is quite 
strongly impressed upon my mind, and 
you shall know why. 

I am, in fact, bald. The family hair 
falls out early, and ray head shines, at 
this moment, like a huge ostrich's egg. 
In church, on Sundays, I usually leave 
a glove on the top of my head to protect 
it from draughts, for I hate the falsity of 
a wig. Before Balaam removed into his 
present house, which it is Mrs. Ba- 
laam's pride to keep clean, we boarded 
together, and I took pleasure in toying 
with an only child of theirs, who, 1 am 
devoutly thankful, has been since re- 
moved to a distant boarding-school. 

One evening Balaam asked me in to 
tea. Now, though bald, I was not old ; 
I was marriageable yet ; I could still 
sigh and sing, and my toilette was choice 
and exact. The company was not large, 
and it was silent. I have noticed that 
the Balaam parties are, in a word, dread- 
ful. Mrs. Balaam looks as if she were 
ready to mop up or sweep away upon 
the instant any remark that should 
chance to be dropped. The conse- 
quence is, that people grin, and squirm, 
and look at books of engravings, at the 
little social festivals of the Balaams, and 
smile so kindly upon dear Mrs. Balaam 
when they go away, thanking her for 
such a charming evening. Why should 
people arrange their hair, and put on 
lace dresses, and jewels, and gloves, and 
carry a bouquet, for the sake of look- 
ing into the Balaam picture-books ? 

As this party was a tea-party it was 
not large, and we all sat. You know 
what tragical moments of depression 
come over the best regulated tea-par-, 
ties — but an ordinary festivity of the 
kind is a revel compared with this. The 
Balaam tea-parties are what the French 
would call ** solemnities." At this par- 
ticular one I endeavored to "carry it 
off" gayly. I smiled and chatted, and 
laughed at my own humor, and criti- 
cised the pictures in the drawing-room 
album, and tried in every way to 
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enllTen the profound melancholy of the 
occasion. 

But in the midst of one of mj cheeri- 
est efforts, while the eyes of the compa- 
ny were all fixed upon me, the young 
heir of Balaam— since happily remoYed, 
as I said — came and stood in front of 
me, and regarded me so steadfastly that 
my attention and that of every person 
ia the room was attracted to him. Sud- 
denly, as he stood staring hefore me, 
he began to rub the top of his head, still 
gazing at me. I thought the brat had 
gone out of his ridiculous wits, and 
paused ; so did everybody else ; perfect 
silence reined in the room, while this 
wicked child kept rubbing the top of 
his head, and, contemplating the re- 
fulgent top of mine, he at length, in a 
loud voice, asked, before that company, 
" How d'ye do it ?" 

I pardoned the laughter of the par- 
t^ ; I laughed myself. And whenever, 
ance, I wonder at any circumstance, 
the formula of my inquiry is the same ; 
and, therefore, when I think of the Ba- 
laams, I always wonder how they did it. 

I know how it will be when they come 
home in the autumn. For weeka the 
house will smell of pepper, camphor, 
and tobacco, as the carpets, and cur- 
tains, and winter clothes are unrolled. 
Mrs. B. will come oat in great force 
in every department Pickling and 
preserving, and consequent checked- 
aprons and curl -papers will set in. In 
the latter days of September Balaam 



will rub his hands, and say hopefully: 
*' Most time for a fire !" Mrs. Balaam, 
who is a woman of fixed principles; 
takes this symptom at the very outset, 
and repfies : ** You know, Mr. Balaam, 
that we never have fires until after the 
fifth of November; it's a foolish extrava- 
gance; don't pamper yourself!" 

Balaam has given up smoking; he 
has given up drinking wine; he has 
given up going to the theatre ; he has 
given up driving, or buying books, 
which "only clutter up the house." 
He has given up asking a friend to 
dinner, or to pass the night. He has 
given up wearing a dressing-gown or 
slippers in the parlor, or reading the 
newspapers there, or patting his legs 
over the arms of the easy-diairs. He 
has given up little excorsions, or linger- 
ing in the morning, after breakfast. He 
has given up having the rooms at • 
higher temperature than f>5^. He has 
given up walking up and down the 
drawing-room, and going ap the front 
stairs. He has given ap scolding the 
servants for bringmg him cold plates at 
dinner, and cold water for shaving. He 
has given up throwing a sixpence to 
hand-organs, ^and looking oat of the 
window at dancing-monkeys, and put- 
ting the evening paper over his head 
and going to sleep. He has even ^ven 
up all curiosity to know how he did it 
^d having given up all the flesh and 
blood of life, Balaam is quite ready to 
give up the ghost 
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EIGfiTY-OXE years have passed 
since the most memorable docu- 
ment ever submitted to the approval 
of a free people* was read to tne con- 
press of the United States, assembled 
m a neighboring city. It was not rati- 
• fied by that burst of external enthusi- 
asm by which persons of more mercurial 
temperaments usually receive the pro- 
gramme of a revolution in their political 
aitoatiofi — for large assemblies, ever 
lK>pefuL usuaDy expect improvement 
firom change — bat with a stardy English 
reeolatioQ and self-confidence, like that 
of the baroQs who wrested Magma Char- 
ta bom King John, and the oonventioii 



which replaced the corrupt and effete 
Staarts by the present reigning house 
personified in the Hollandish William. 

Yet the iron will and calm fixedness 
of purpose which animated the delegates 
from every province between New 
Hampshire and Georgia, which made 
the Puritan, the Quaker, the votary of 
the church of England, the Irish Catho- 
lic, and Rochelle Huguenot to lie down 
together, as the lion and the lamb are 
described in holy writ was yet as fit a 
tbcHne fi>r the pen of a historian as the 
wildest scenes any chronicle records. 

The docoment was no holiday decla- 
ration of lights already won, no holiday 
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inauguration of a monument of triumphs 
already achieyed, but the solemn decla- 
ration of men who knew no such word 
as fiul, of a fixed purpose to plant the 
tree of liberty — not to wither, as the 
olire branch of sunny France subse- 
quently withered, but to stand like our 
own liye-oak, almost eternal and ever- 
men. That declaration has become 
Uie evangel of nations struggling to be 
free, and its defects cannot be looked 
on as inherent, but, like the Spanish 
mo88« were parasitic and accidental, 
easily to be torn away, and never des- 
tined to do aught than veil the trunk 
of the firm and sturdy oak. They were 
not destined to remain. For that reason, 
when we read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it does not seem to us like 
the emanation of a human mind, but 
assumes the grandeur and typo of in- 
spiration; and men in despotic lands, 
where liberty is treason, and the enun- 
ciation of the truth, that men are bom 
equal, is a crime — all recognize Thomas 
Jefferson as the very apostle of popular 
right, and the Paul of the gospel of 
independence. The clear and distinct 
paragraphs, the grand yet simple elo- 
quence, show this declaration was not a 
RhcBtor's display, but the enunciation 
of the yearnings of a great and good 
man, who was aware of his duty to his 
nation, and willing, as he expresses it 
himself, to pledge his life, his fortune, 
and his sacred honor for its salvation. 

It is at this time peculiarly proper to 
look back on Mr. Jefferson's glorious 
participation in the work, of which he 
might aptly say, quorum magna pars 
fitii and to show the mistake of those 
vho pretend, at this day, to honor his 
memory, while they are engaged in the 
most subtle attacks on what he consid- 
ered to be cardinal principles of the 
Union he formed, and for which he 
pledged his name, fame, and fortune. 
If we look through his biography and 
his ^tters — far more interesting even 
than those of Cicero to an American — 
we shall everywhere find clear and 
manifest indications of his abhorrence 
of the institution of slavery. Coleridge 
lays, that there e^e axioms so true, that 
they lose their power and require a new 
demonstration to be brought home to 
the mind ; and of this kind is the cer- 
tainty that the first and most earnest 
firee-soil politician in the country was 



Thomas Jefferson. In these opinions 
he was firm and consistent, having, as 
he states in his autobiography, intro- 
duced a bill for the abolition of slavery 
into the colonial legislature, before the 
Revolution, and continued its consistent 
opponent until a few days before his 
death. On this subject he says : 

"In 1769, 1 became a member of the legis- 
lature by the choice of the country in which 
I livo. and so continued until it was closed by 
the Revolution. I made one effort in that 
body for the permission of the emancipation 
of slaves, which wa8*rojected, and, indeed, 
durinfy the regal governmeut, nothing liberal 
could expect success." 

Thus Mr. Jefierson began his public 
career by an effort for the emancipation 
of the slaves of his own state, before he 
made himself illustrious by far happier 
effort-s for the establishment of national 
independence. His was no sentimental 
patriotism, but he loved libertyi for it- 
self alone, in its broadest sense, and did 
not distinguish between chains for the 
individual and for the masses. He 
hated slavery per se, and his mind was 
»too philosophical not to be aware that 
the establishment of an instance recog- 
nized the principle. 

In the unamended portion of the De- 
claration of Independence, Mr. Jefferson 
speaks, in his own strong and peculiar 
style, of what he thought one of the % 
greatest tyrannies of the government 
of Greorge III. : 

"He has waged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights 
of life and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people who never offended him, captivating 
and carrying them into slavery in another 
hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in 
their passage thither. This piratical warfare, 
the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the war- 
fare or the Christiau King of Great Britain. 
Determined to keep open a market where men 
should be bought and sold, he has prostituted 
his negative for suppressing every legislative 
attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execra- 
ble commerce. And that this assemblage of 
horrors might want no fact of distinguished 
die, he is now exciting those very people to 
rise in arms among us, and to purchase that 
liberty, of which he has deprived them, by 
murdering the people on whom he has ob* 
truded them ; thus paying off crimes wKich he 
has committed against the liberties of one 
people, with crimes which he urges them to 
commit against the lives of another."* 

At every stage of his political life, 
this subject seems to have occupied his 
thoughts; and, even when discharging 
high duties in Paris, ho thus writes to 
Dr. Price : 
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"Paris, August?, 1785. 

*• Sir:— Your favor of July 2d canie duly to 
hand. The concern you therein express, as to 
the effect of your pamphlet in America, in- 
duces me to trouble you with some observa- 
tions on that subject 

** From my acquaintance with that country, 
I tliink I am able to judge, with some degree 
of certainty, of the manner in which it will 
have been received. Southward of the Chesa- 
peake, it will find but few readers concurring 
with it in sentiment, on the subject of slavery. 
iVom the mouth to the head of the Chesa- 
peake, the bulk of the people will approve it 
m theory, and it will nnd a respectable mi- 
noritv ready to adopt it in practice — a minority 
which, for weight and worth of character, 
preponderates against the greater cumber, 
who have not the courage to divest their 
families of a property which, however, keeps 
their conscience unquiet. Northward of the 
Chesapeake, you may find, here and there, 
an opponent to your doctrine, as you may 
find, here and there, a robber and murderer, 
but 'in no greater number. In that part of 
America, there being but few slaves, they can 
cosily disencumber themselves of them : and 
emancipation is put into such a train, that in a 
few years there will be no slaves north of 
Maryland. In Maryland I do not find such a 
disposition to begin the redress of this enor- 
mity, as in Virginia. This is the next State 
to which we may turn our eyes for the inter- 
esting spectacle of justice, in conflict with • 
avarice and oppression — a conflict wherein 
the sacred side is gaining daily recruits, from 
the influx into office of young men grown, 
and Rowing up. These have sucked in the 
principles of libertv, as it were, with their 
mothers' milk ; and it is to them I look with 
^ anxiety to turn the fate of this question. Be 
not, therefore, discouraged. What you have 
written will do a great deal of good ; and 
could you still trouble yourself with our wel- 
fare, no man is more able to give aid to the 
laboring side. The college of William and 
Mary, in Williamsburg, since the remodeling 
of its plan, is the place where are collected 
together all the youn^ men of Virginia, under 
preparation for public life. They are under 
the direction (most of them) of a Mr. Wythe, 
one of the most virtuous of characters, and 
whose sentiments on tlio subject of slavery 
are unequivocal. I am satisfied, if you could 
resolve to address an exhortation to those 
young men, with all that eloquence of which 
you are master, that its influence on the future 
decision of this important question would be 
great, perhaps decisive. Thus you see, that, 
80 for from thinking you have cause to repent 
of what vou have done, 1 wish you to do 
more, ana wish it on an assurance of its efibct. 
The information I have received from Ameri- 
ca, of the reception of your pamphlet in the 
different States, agrees with the expectations 
I had formed." 

About the same time, breaking 
through diplomatic restraints, ho writes 
the following letter to Mr. Warville :• 

" Paris, February' 12, 1788. 
Sir :— I am very sensible of the honor you 
propose to me, of becoming a member of the 



society for the abolition of the dare trade. 
You know that nobody wishes more ardenfly 
to see an abolition, not only of the trade, but 
of the condition of slavery ; and certainly no- 
body will be more willing to encounter every 
sacrifice for that object But the influenee 
and information of the frionds to this propo- 
sition in France will be far above the need 
of my association. I am hero as a public serv- 
ant, and those whom I serve, having never 
yet been able to give their voice against the 
practice, it is decent for me to avoid too publio 
a demonstration of my wishes to see it aboV> 
ished. Without serving the cause here, it 
might render me less able to serve it beyond 
the water. I trust you will be sensible of the 
prudence of these motives, therefore, which 
govern mv conduct on this occasion, and be 
assured of my wishes for the success of your 
undertaking, and the sentiments of esteem 
and respect with which I havo the honor to 
be, sir, your most obedient humble servant" 

If, however, there was a subject in 
which Mr. Jefferson felt more interest 
than in any other, when ho was able to 
divest himself, so to say, of his oatholio 
sympathies, and narrow his colossal 
mind to the level of the analysis of 
lower intellects, it was on all that 
touched his home, Virginia. In his 
" Notes on Virginia," published both in 
America, France, and England, he thus 
expresses himself :f 

'* It is difficult to determine on the standitrd 
by which the manners of a nation may be 
tried — whether catholic or particular. It is 
more difficult for a native to bring to that 
standard the manners of his own nation, famil- 
iarized to him by habit. There must, doubt* 
less, be an unhappy influence on the manners 
of our people produced by the existence of 
slavery among us. The whole commerce 
between master and slave is a perpetual exer- 
cise of the most boisterous passions — the moat 
unremitting despotism on the one part, and 
degrading submissions on the other. Our 
children see this, and learn to imitate it ; for 
man is an imitative animal. This Quality is 
the germ of ail education in him. From his 
cradle to his grave, ho is learning to do what 
he sees others do. If a parent could find no 
motive either in his philanthropy or his self- 
love for restraining the intemperance of pas- 
sion towardt* his slave, it should always be a 
sufficient one that his child is present But 
generally it is not sufficient The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to the 
worst of passions, and thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be' 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must bo a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such cir- 
cumstances. And with what execration 
should the statesman be loaded, who, permit- 
ting one half the citizens thus to trample on 
(ho lights of the other, transforms those into 
despots, and titesc into enemies— destroys the 
morals of the one part, and the amor patrias 
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of tho other. For if a slaye can have a 
country in this world, it must be any other in 
preference to that in which ho is bom to live 
and labor for another — in which he must lock 
up the fiicultics of his nature, contribute, as 
far as depends on his individual endeavors, to 
the e vanishment of the human race, or entail 
hit own miserable condition on the endless 
generations proceeding from him. With the 
morals of the people, their industry is also 
destroyed; for in a warm climate, no man 
will labor for himself who can make another 
labor for him. This is so true, that of the 
proprietora of slaves, a very small proportion, 
mdeed, are ever seen to labor. And can tho 
Hberttea of a nation be thought secure when 
Tfo have removed their only firm basis— a 
eonviction in the minds of the people that 
these liberties are the gift of Ood ? lliat they 
ire not to be violated but with his wrath. 
Indeed I tremble for mv country when I reflect 
that God is just; that his justice cannot 
deep forever; that, considering numbers, 
nature, and natural means only, a revolution 
of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situ- 
ationa is among possible events : that it may 
become probaWe oy supernatural interference. 
Hie Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with ui in such a contest. But it is 
impoaaible to be temperate and to pursue this 
•nl^ect through the various considerations of 
policy, of morals, of history, natural and civil. 
We moat be contented to nope they will force 
their way into every one's mind. I think a 
change already perceptible since the orgin 
of the present Revolution. Tho spirit of the 
maater la abating — that of the slave rising from 
the duet— his condition is mollifying — the 
iray, I hope, preparing, under tho auspices 
ef Uoaven, for a total emancipation— and that 
this is disposed, in the order of events, to be 
^th the consent of the masters, rather than 
1>j their extirpation." 

The following extract shows that Mr. 
Jefferson looked on the abolishment of 
alayerj as equally important to the true 
iutercgtd of the white as of the black ; 
bat that he looked forward to the colo- 
aiaation of the negro outside of the 
United States. The multiplication of 
population has, since his day, made this 
scheme chimerical, and the extract is 
l^iyen merely to show that he did not 
oonsider the domestic institution a 
Uegsing :* 

" To emancipate all slaves bom after tho 
pasting of the act The bill reported by the 
reviaerB does not itself contain this proposition ; 
botan amendment containing it was prepared, 
to be offered to the legislature whenever tho 
bill ebonld betaken up, further directing, that 
tiiey should continue with their parents to a 
certain age, then to be brought up, at tho 
public expense, to tillage, arts or sciences, 
according to their geniuses, till tho females 
ilKmld bo eighteen, and tho males twenty -one 
years of age, when they should be colonized 
to inch place as the circumstances of tho time 
tbonld render most proper, fending them out 
with arms, implements of household and of 



the handicraft arts, seeds, pairs of the useful 
domestic animals, etc. ; to declare them a free 
and independent people, and to extend to 
them our alliance and protection till they have 
acquired strength, ana to send vessels, at the 
same time, to other parts of the world fur an 
equal number of white inhabitants : to induce 
them to migrate hither, proper encourage- 
ments were to be proposed. ' 

The foregoing extracts show plainly, 
what Mr. JefiFerson thought of slavery, 
and leave us in no doubt of his opinion 
of the feasibility of maintaining slavery 
in connection with true republican insti- 
tutions. 

He prayed, worked, and toiled, for 
the eradication of this evil, from the 
** Old Dominion" he loved so well, al- 
most from his boyhood to his very 
death ; and the large party which, in the 
convention of the people of Virginia, 
advocated the abolition of slavery, im- 
mediately after his death, understood 
itself to be speaking his views. That 
party was unsuccessful, from the fact 
that interest swayed principle. It left be- 
hind it, however the nucleus of thought 
gradually ripening, and certain, at no 
distant day, to sweep away all '* vestige 
of a darker age,** as Air. Jefferson 
called slavery. 

That Mr. Jefferson never approved of 
maintaining slavery, always esteemed 
it a curse, and one of the chief evils 
imposed on the province by the royal 
government, we think is not to be contra- 
dicted. A very little study of his cor- 
respondence must satisfy any one that 
he would have strenuously labored to 
reverse the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case. In the 
seventh volume of his correspondence 
we find the following letter on the Su- 
preme Court, to Mr. Jarvis, which 
shows his idea of the federal bench, 
and the dangers to be apprehended 
from it.f 

** Mo.vTiCELLO, September 28, 1820. 
I thank you, sir, for the copy of your Repub- 
lican, which vou have been so kind as to send, 
and I should have acknowledged it sooner, but 
that I am just returned homo after a lonj^ ab- 
sence. I have not yet had time to road it se- 
riously, but in looking over it cursorily, I see 
much in it to approve, and shall be glad if it 
shall lead our youth to the practice of think- 
m^ on such subjects for themselves. That it 
will have this tendency, may be expected, and 
for that reason I feel an urgency to note what 
I deem an error in it, the more requiring no- 
tice as your opinion is strengthened by that of 
many others. You seem, in pages 84 and 148, 
to consider the judges as the ultimate arbiters 
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oi all constitutional qaeetione ; a very dang^er- 
oas doctrine indeed, and one which would 
place us under the despotism of an oligarchy. 
Our judges are as honest as other men, and 
not more so. They have, with others, the 
same passions for party, for power, ana the 
privilt^ of their corps. Tneir maxim is, 
** boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem,' 
and their power the more dangerous as they 
are in uflico for life, and not responsible, as 
the other functionaries are, to the elective con- 
trol. The constitution has elected no such 
smgle tribunal, knowing that to whatever 
bands confided, with the corruptions of time 
and party, its members would become despots. 
It has more wisely made all the departments 
coequal and cosovereign within themselves. 
If the legislature fails to pass laws for a cen- 
sus, for paying the judges and other officers 
of government, for establishing a militia, for 
naturalization as prescribed by the consti- 
tution, or if they fail to meet in congress, the 
judges cannot issue their mandamus to them, 
if the president fails to supply the place of a 
judge, to appoint civil or military officers, to 
issue requisite commissions, the judges cannot 
force him. They can issue their mandamus 
or distringas to no executive or legislative of- 
ficer, to enforce the fulfillment of their official 
duties, any more than the president or legis- 
lature mav issue orders to toe judges, or their 
officers. Betrayed by English example, and 
unaware, as it should seem, of the control of 
our constitution in this particulsr, they have 
at times overstepped their limit, by undertak- 
ing to command executive officers in the dis- 
charge of their executive duties ; but the 
constitution, in keeping three departments 
distinct and indepenaent, restrains the author- 
ity of the judges to judiciary organs, as it 
does the executive and legislative to execu- 
tive and legislative organs. The judges cer* 
taiuly have more fre<|iient occaniou to act 
on constitutional questions ; because the laws 
of meum and tuum, and of criminal action, 
forming the great mass of the system of law, 
constitute their particular department. — 
When the legislative or executive functiona- 
ries act unconstitutionally, they are responsi- 
ble to the people in their elective capacity. 
The exemption of the judges from that is 
quite dangerous enough. I know no safe de- 
pository of the ultimate powers of the socie- 
ty, but the people themselves ; and if wo 
think them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome dincrotion, the 
remedy is not to take it from them, but to in- 
form their discretion by education. This is 
the true corrective of abuses of constitutional 
power. 

" Pardon me, sir, for this difference of opin- 
ion ; my personal interest in such quetttions is 
entirely extinct, but not my wishes for the 
longCRt possible continuance of our govern- 
ment on its pure principles. If the three pow- 
ers maintain their mutual independence on 
each other, it may last lon^, but not so if 
either can assume the authorities of the other. 
I ask your candid reconsideration of this 
subject, and am sufficiently sure you will 
form a candid conclusion. Accept the assur- 
ance of my great respect." 

Now, if the federal oourts cannot ex- 



ercise authority over property, ia it not 
irrefragible that they are powerless OTer 
persons ? 

And here let us quote a paragraph 
from Mr. Jefferson^s letter, to a coim- 
dential agent, which we think will be 
somewhat a stumbling-block to the in- 
veighers against a hi^er law :* 

" The question you propo«e, whether cir 
cumstances do not sometimes occur which 
make it a duty in officers of high trust to 
assume authorities beyond the law, ia eas? of 
solution in principle, but sometimes emMr- 
rossin^ in practice. A strict observance of 
the written laws is, doubtless, one of the high 
duties of a good citizen ; but it is not the 
highest. The laws of necessity, of self-prei- 
ervation, of saving our country when in dan- 
ger, are of higher obligation." 

The following extract from Mr. Jef- 
ferson's letter would seem to indicate 
that tlie decision in the Dred Scott case, 
by the Supreme Court, would have been 
considered by him of no avail. If the 
interpretation we put on it be true, the 
Supreme Court has merely uttered a 
speculative opinion, no more binding 
in law than it is in reason and in the 
great principles of humanity, f 

" The second question, whether the jnd^ 
are invested with exclusive authority to decide 
on the constitutionality of a law, has Deen here- 
tofore a subject of consideration with roe in 
the exercise of official duties. Certainly, thers 
is not a word in the constitution which has 
given that power to them, more than to the 
executive or legislative branches. ^ Questions 
of property, of character, and crime, being 
ascribed to the judges, through a d^nite 
course of legal proceeding, laws involving 
such questions belong, of course, to them; 
and, as they decide on them ultimately and 
without appeal, they, of course, decide for 
themselves. The constitutional validity of 
the law or laws, again, prescribing executive 
action, and to be administered by that brandi 
ultimately and without appeal, the execntive 
must decide for themselves, also, whether, 
under the constitution, they are valid or not 
So, also, as to laws governing the proceedings 
of the legislature, that body must judge Air 
itself the constitutionality of the law, and 
equally without appeal or control for its coor- 
dinate branches ; and, in general^ that branch, 
which is to act ultimately and without appeal 
on any law, is the rightful expositor of the 
validity of the law, uncontrolloa by the opini- 
ons of the other coordinate authorities. It 
msy be said that contradictory decisions may 
arise in such case, ond produce inconvenience. 
This is possible, and is a necessary failing in 
all human proceedings. Yot, the prudence 
of the public functionaries, and the authority 
of public opinion, will generally produce ao- 
conimodation. Such an instance of indiff<ff- 
ence occurred between the judges of England 
(in the time of Lord Holt) and the House of 
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Commons ; but the prudence of those bodies 
prevented inconyenience from it 80 in the 
caaee of Daane, and of William Smith, of 
South Carolina, whose characters of citizen- 
■hip stood precisely on the same ground, the 
jnoges, in a oucstion of meum and tuam 
which came before them, decided that Duane 
wms not a citizen ; and, in a question of mem- 
bership, the House of Rcpresentatiyes, under 
the ftame words of the same prorisiou, a(\)udged 
William Smith to bo a citizen. Yet no iucon- 
Tentence has ensued fVom these contradictory 
decisions. This is what I believe, myself, to 
be sound. But there is another opinion enter- 
tained b^ some men of such judgment and 
information as to lessen m^ confidence in my 
own. That is, that tho legislature alone is the 
ezdnrive expounder of tho sense of the consti- 
tntion, in every part of it whatever. And they 
allei^, in its support, that this branch has 
•ntbority to impeach and punish a member 
of either of the others, acting contrary to its 
declaration of tho sense of the couBtitution. 
It may, ind^d, be answered, that an act may 
still be valid, although the party is punished 
(or it, right or wrong. However, this opinion, 
which ascribes exclusive exposition to tho 
legislature, merits respect for its safety, there 
bemg in the body of tno nation a control over 
them, which, if expressed by rejection, 011 tho 
snbsequent exercise of their elective franchise, 
enlists public opinion against their exposition, 
■ad encourages a judge or executive on a 
ftitare occasion, to adhere to their former 
opinion. Between these two doctrines, every 
one lias a right to choose, and I know of no 
third meriting an^ respect. 

** I have thus, sir, frankly, without the honor 
of yonr acquaintance, confided to you my 
opinion." 

That the federal judiciary was not at 
att' coDSonant with the views of Mr. Jef- 
liBrson will be evident from the following 
extract from his message to Congress, 
Deo. 8, 1801 : 

"The judiciary system of the United States, 
and especially that portion of it recently erect- 
ed, will, of course, present itself to the contem- 
plation of Congress; and, that they may be 
able to judge of the pi-o portion which the in- 
ttitntioD bears to the business it has to perform, 
I hare caused to be procured from the several 
■tatee, and now lay before Congress, an exact 
statement of all the causes decided since tho 
tnt establishment of the courts, and of those 
which were depending when additional courts 
Old judges were brought in to their aid. 

"And, while on the judiciary organizotion. 
It win be worthy your consideration, whether 
flie protectioh of the inestimable institution 
of juries has been extended to all tho cases 
involving the security of our persons and 
property. 

"Their impartial selection also being essen- 
iatl to their value, we ought further to consider 
wh^er that is sufllciently secured in tho»o 
itatea where they aro named by a martial de- 
pending on executive will, or def>ignatcd by 
tbeeourt, or by officers dependent on them." 

These, and other extracts from Mr. Jef- 
ferson's writings, would clearly enough 
show his opinion on the two great mooted 



points of the day — the question of slave- 
ry, and the powers of the federal courts. 
If we be not mistaken, they show bis 
democracy to have been a real, not a 
pseudo-creed, and demonstrate tho De- 
claration of Independence not to have 
been a lawyer's special plea, but the 
declaration of a philosopher on the sub- 
ject of tho great and immutable rights 
of man. How, tlien, can the people 
of the South place themselves on the 
broad platform of Jefiersonian demo- 
cracy, which was so catholic tiiat it fully 
sustained Lord^ Mansfield's decision — 
that slaves could not exist in Eng- 
land. 

. The destruction of slavery was the 
dream of Mr. Jefferson's life. He did 
not live to see it realized ; but as cer- 
tain as fate itself is its destruction in 
Virginia. Ho dreamrd through the 
whole of his life of the destruction of 
slavery, and under the federation and 
under tho union sought to accomplish 
it. When tho western territory was 
ceded by Virginia and the other united 
colonies, soon after the Revolution, 
the duty of forming laws for the gov- 
ernment of the west region devolved on 
the committee of which Mr. Jefferson 
was chairman, and Howell of Ken- 
tucky and Chase of Maryland were 
members. They reported a plan of 
government for the territory, one of 
Sie provisos of which, by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and written out by himself, was as 
follows : 

" That ofter 1800, of the Christian era, there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the said states, otherwise than 
in punishment of crimes, whereof tho porty 
shall bo found to have been personally 
guilty." 

On the I9th of August, 1784, Con- 
gress, on motion of Mr. Spaight, of N. 
C., Mr. Read seconding the motion, 
struck out this proviso, six states voting 
ay and three nay; and thus (the fed- 
eral constitution requiring a majority of 
states) slavery was not admitted, but 
not prohibited in the territories. In 
1787, the continental congress, sitting 
in New York simultaneously with the 
convention which formed the federal 
constitution at Philadelphia, passed an 
ordinance for the government of the 
western territory north of the Ohio, 
which contained, substantially, all Mr. 
Jefferson's provisos, and concludes with 
the following perpetual contract : 

" There shall be neither slavery nor in vol- 
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untary sorvitado in the Baid terntory other- 
wise than a punishment of crimes, oi which 
the parties shall be duly convicted." 

That Mr. Jefferson looked forward to 
the certain revival of the anti-slavery 
agitation, and its final disruption of the 
federal compact, unless it were prevent- 
ed in the only way ho ever seems to 
have dreamed the matter could be set- 
tled — by the abolition of slavery — is 
proven by the following letter to his 
friend Hugh Nelson :• 

*♦ MoNTiCELLO, March 12, 1820. 
♦♦ I thank you, dear sir, for the information 
in your favor of the 4th instant, of the settle- 
ment for the present of the Missouri question. 
I am so completely withdrawn from all atten» 
tion to public matters, that nothing less could 
arouse me than the definition of a geographic- 
al line, which, on an abstract principle, is to 
become the line of separation of these states, 
and to render desperate the hope that man can 
ever enjoy the two blessings ot peace and self- 
government. The question sleeps for the pres- 
ent, but is not dea^." 

In a letter to Mr. Rush, he indi- 
cates very plainly what he would have 
thought of the attempt to fasten slavery 
on Kansas : f 

"Nor is our side of the water entirely un- 
troubled ; the boisterous sea of liberty is never 
without a wave. A hideous evil — the magni- 
tude of which is seen, and at a distance, only, 
by the one party, and more sorely felt and 
sincerely deplored by the other, from the diflS- 
culty ot the cure — divides us at this moment 
too angrily. The attempt by one party to 
prohibit willing states fron sharing the evil, is 
Uiought by the other to render desperate, by 
accumulation, the hope of its final eradication. 
If a little time, however, is given to both par- 
ties to cool, and to dispel their visionary fears, 
they will see that, concurring in sentiment as 
to the evil, moral and political, the duty and 
interest of both is to concur, also, in devising 
a practicable process of cure. Should time 
not be given, and the schism be pushed to 
separation, it will be for a short time only : two 
or three years' trial will bring them back, like 
quarreling lovers, to renewed embrace?, ond 
increased affections. The experiment of sepa- 
ration would spon prove to both that they had 
mutually miscalculated their best interests. 
And even wore the parties in Congress to se- 
cede, in a passion, the soberer people would 
call a convention, and cement again the sev- 
erance attempted by the insanity of their func- 
tionaries. With this consoling view, my great- 
est grief would bo for tlie fatal effect of such 
an event on the hopes and happiness of the 
world. We exist, and are quoted as standing 
proofs that a government, so modeled as to 
rest continually on the will of the whole socie- 
ty, is a practicable government. Were we to 
break to pieces, it would damp the hopes and 
the efforts of the good, and give triumph to 
those of the bad, through the whole ensmved 

* Letters, vol vii., p. 151. 



world. As members, therefore, of the nniyer- 
sal society of mankind, and standing in high 
and reenonsible relation with them, it is our 
sacred auty to suppress passion among our- 
selves, and not to blast the confid^ice we hare 
inspired of proof that a government of reason 
is better than one of force. This letter is not 
of facts but of opinions, as you vnll observe ; 
and, although the converse is generally the 
most acceptable, I do not know that, in your 
situation, the opinions of your countrymen 
may not be as desirable to be known to you as 
facts. They constitute indeed, moral facts, 
as important as physical ones to the attention 
of the public functionary. Wishing a long 
career to the services you may render your 
country, and that it may be a career of hap- 
piness and prosperity to yourself, I salute you 
with affectionate attachment and respect.'^ 

No one, we presume, will pretend to 
say that Kansas is anxious to share the 
evil. 

One more extract on the judiciary of 
the United States, taken from a letter 
to Thomas Ritchie, editor of the Rich- 
mend Enquirer, should startle Judge 
V. V. Daniel, who grew up almost at 
the knee of Mr. Jefferson. Its subject 
is the book of John Taylor, of Caroline : 
** Construction Construed." 

*' But it is not from this branch of govern- 
ment wo have most to fear. Taxes and short 
elections will keep them right. The judi- 
ciary of the United States is the subtle corps 
of sappers and miners constantly working un- 
der ground to undermine the foundations of 
our confederated fabric. They are construing 
our constitution from a coordination of a gene- 
ral and special government to a general and 
supreme one alone. This will lay all things at 
their feet — and they are too well versed in 
English law to forget the maxim, * boni judicis 
est ampliare iurisdictionem.' Wo shall see if 
they are bold enough to take the daring stride 
their five lawyers have lately taken, if they 
do, then, with the editor of our book, in his 
address to the public, I will say, that * against 
this every man should raise his voice;' and, 
more, should uplift his arm. Who wrote this 
admirable address ? Sound, luminous, strong, 
not a word too much, nor one which can be 
changed, but for the worse. That pen should 
go on — lay bare these wounds or our con- 
stitution — expose the decisions seriatim— and 
arouse, as it is able, the attention of the na- 
tion to the^e bold speculators on its patience. 
Having found, from experience, that impeach- 
ment is an impracticable thing — a mere scare- 
crow — they consider themselves secure for 
life ; they skulk from responsibilities to pub- 
lic opinion — the only remaining hold on them. 
Under a practice first introduced into Eng- 
land by Lord Mansfield, an opinion is hud- 
dled up in conclave, perhaps by a majority 
of one, delivered as if unanimous, andTwitn 
the silent acquiescence of lazy or timid asso- 
catod, by a crafty chief judge, who sophisti- 
cates the law to his mind by the turn of his 
own reasoning. A judiciary law was once 
reported by the Attorney General to Congress, 

t Letters, vol. vii., p. 1«2. 
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requiring each jadge to deliver his opinion se- 
riatim and openly, and then to give it in 
writing to the clerk, to be entered in the 
raoord. A judiciary, independent of a king 
or ezeoative alone, u a good thing ; but inde- 
pendence ot the will of' the nation is a 
solecism, at least in a republican govem- 
ment." 

These eztraots bring us down almost 
to the date of the death of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, whot as we have seen, was spared 
the excitement of other days, when 
party prejudices became far greater. 
On the 4th of July, 1826, when the 
nation was everywhere rejoicing, and 
when countless ears were hearing read 
his grand Declaration of Independence, 
the spirit of the old patriot passed 
ftway. His colleague, Mr. Adams, was 



the companion of his last journey, and 
meet it was that those two men should 
die together. They, as much as any 
other two, had built up the nation ; they 
had piloted the ship of state through 
many a storm, and, full of honors and 
of years, were entitled to rest. Were 
they with us to-day, is there a doubt 
that they would imite in the most 
determined resistance to the effort 
which some of our countrymen are 
now making, to establish among the 
normal institutions of this nation a cus- 
tom which they considered to be whol- 
ly an evil, and for a speedy extirpation 
of which their hope was coordinate with 
their faith in the progressive civilization 
of mankind ? 



HOUSE-BUILDING IN AMERICA.* 



WITHIN the last she months, several 
works on building have been pub- 
Hahed in this country, and although no 
one of them is of any very great im- 
portance, we shall make them the text 
of some words on the general subject — 
CO far, at least, ajs it conconis us Amer- 
icans. 

The two books, whoso titles are given 
"below, are the most recently published. 
Mr. Cleaveland's is a pleasant little 
Tolome, written in a clear, unambitious 
style, and containing many excellent hints 
and suggestions; but the illustrations 
are very poor, and the designs do not 
appear to oe well-considered. Indeed, 
on looking over the plans and exteriors 
with care, it must appear surprising 
that the authors of the book should 
have fancied themselves proper guides 
of the public taste — for there is not a 
dngle house presented for our examin- 
ation which has not some ugly feature 
predominating — scarcely one whose 
proportions are not bad — while the 
plans are of the most meagre and incon- 
venient description. Narrow and wind- 
ing halls, cramped stair-cases, bed- 
rooms and kitchens opening into par- 
lors, and without other means of access. 



the kitchen and parlor opening upon 
opposite sides of the hall directly you 
open the front door; all these minor 
miseries abound in these places, and 
present themselves as well in the costly 
as in the cheaper structures. It is evi- 
dent that house-building has never been 
studied as an art by these gentlemen, at 
least this decision would be the result of 
an examination of the engravings, but 
the letter-press which describes them, 
and comments upon them, shows not 
only feeling and enthusiasm, but judg- 
ment and honesty of purpose. Perhaps 
this is the result of triple authorship; 
we do not pretend to account for tho 
discrepancy ; it most certainly exists. 

Mr. Vaux's book presents us with a 
similar inconsistency, for ho offers us a 
collection of designs and plans, many 
of them worthy a careful examination, 
but bis comments upon them do not 
please us. Nevertheless, it is very evi- 
dent that Mr. Vaux fully understands 
his profession, so far as all technical 
matters* are concerned ; for there has 
been no book published in America, on 
the subject of architecture, which is 
more thorough than this one. The 
plans are the best part of the book, and 



*The Requirements of American Village Homes confidered and suggcutcd ; with Designs 
for such Houses at moderate cost. By H. W. Cleaveland, William Backus, and Samukl 
D. Backus. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1857. 

VUia9 and Cottages. A Series of Designs prepared for Execution in the United States. 
9/ Calvkxt Vaux, Architect. New York : Harpers, 185/. 
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constitute its real value, the exteriors 
for the most are clumsy and unimagin- 
ative. His book is a striking contrast to 
those of his old partner, Mr. Downing's* 
in many things. The plans are better, 
and there is evidently more familiarity 
with the conventional rules of the archi- 
tect, but these advantages cannot bal- 
ance the charming simplicity of Down- 
ing's style, and the evident sincerity 
and singleness of his purpose. Mr. 
Vaux's book — and we wish to do him no 
injustice — is too full of egotism. In strong 
opposition to this, stands Mr. Downing's 
modesty, which never allowed him to 
speak an unnecessary word about him- 
self, and which touched even his satire 
with good-nature. Indeed, none of 
these books have impressed us with the 
belief that Mr. Downing's volumes are 
to be immediately superseded, and we 
shall continue to think that they suf- 
ficiently fill the field which they pro- 
fess only partially to occupy, and that, 
from their point of view, they leave very 
little to bo said on the subject of which 
they treat. 

Yet we must still ask ourselves — •* of 
what use are all these books ? To what 
end are they written ?'* For it seems to 
us, that from Mr. Downing to the last 
comer in blue and gold, a fatal error has 
seized all among us, who have written 
on this subject of building; and even 
Mr. Ruskin has failed to perceive that 
his conclusions do not follow from his 
premises. All these writers, small and 
great, begin by urging that the art of 
building has fallen into languishment 
and decline, that, if not dead, it cannot 
be said to be alive ; that those who 
build, build carelessly, slavishly and 
knavishly, and that those for whom they 
build are cold, indifiPerent, ignorant, and 
often knavish, too. These opinions are 
not expressed in the same way by all 
writers upon architecture. Mr. Ruskin, 
indeed, swings himself about in awful 
fury, and hurls every sort of pitch and 
defilement upon the unhappy gentle- 
men who venture to sqeak, when he 
treads upon their cherished col-ns ; he 
becomes almost Pythian in his pro- 
phetic ecstasy of denunciation, when 
he speaks of the impiety of building 
railroads and warehouses instead of 
cathedrals and cloisters, especially if 
the warehouses should happen to have 
a Greek rosette upon them anywhere ; 
and, indeed, we think his lectures to 
the people of Edinburgh, about the 



degeneracy of their bricks^and mortar, 
the most charming piece of burlesque 
since Gulliver; but, generally speak- 
ing, other writers take a milder and less 
relentlessly virtuous view, and seem to 
think, that though matters are come to 
a pretty bad pass, yet, if the public will 
only set to work in the right spirit, and 
adopt their designs, all may yet go welL 
Mr. Downing is good-natured in this 
matter, and thinks there is a good time 
coming ; he does not insist upon his own 
designs as a panacea, but gives us a col- 
lection gathered from various quarterst 
and recommends the mixture. The other 
notes in the gamut are sounded by the 
rest of the choir, and the general result 
is a chorus of depreciation, ending in a 
grand hallelujah of anticipatory praise ; 
looking forward to the day when the 
public, driven by an aesthetic fury, shall 
pour into their offices with unlimited or- 
ders and the most gratifying surrender 
of individual feeling and sentiment to 
the superior taste and knowledge of 
these artistic gentlemen. 

This, in seriousness, is the upshot of 
the whole matter. Mr. Ruskin believes, 
and all the others whom we have men- 
tioned believe, that a love of good build- 
ing is to be created by an influence 
from without^ rather than by a move- 
ment from within. Mr. Ruskin, especial- 
ly, speaks of this age, and the men 
who live in it, and the work it is doing, 
as no man, were he Paul himself, has a 
right to speak of his fellow-men. Nay, 
a man with the brain and heart of Paul 
could not speak so ; his greatness of 
intellect would forbid his so misappre- 
hending the thought of his century, and 
the largeness of his heart would prevent 
such overweening conceit as such whole- 
sale condemnation of his fellows most 
imply. But, after this hopeless com- 
mencement, Mr. Ruskin proceeds every- 
where to urge, that we should do good 
and great thing:s ; or, if not great, at 
least good and sincere things, as if that 
were possible with creatures so debased 
and material. He does not once see, 
nor do any of these men, that beautiful 
building is no longer the law of the 
time, because the tnought and energy 
of the time spend themselves elsewhere ; 
that it is the product of peace—outward 
and inward. Peace in the state, peace 
in the heart and brain of man. That 
the work of this age is revolution, and 
that while freedom is wrestling for her 
life, and a deathless struggle is impend* 
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ing, man lias no time for toys, be they 
ever so lovely, and no thought to spare 
for angbt but the battle. 

It is curious to note in Mr. Ruskin 
especially, that after he has shown, 
elaborately and with excellent siiill, the 
error of those who fancy that ornament 
IS something applied to a building, 
ttuck ant as it were, whereas, it ought 
to grow out of the structure and express 
the yery essential spirit of the building, 
be should, then, urge men to build in 
such and such a way, to eschew such 
and such ornaments, and to delight in 
certain forms and styles. He does not 
see that this h applying taste to individ- 
uals, sticking it upon them ; whereas, 
it ought to be the fruit of their own in- 
dividuality, and express what they have 
in them. Of course, no people who 
need such advice will ever do anything 
good, and people who do not need it 
are hardly subjects for Mr. Ruskin's 
denunciation or counsel. 

We believe that if it were the ap- 
pointed work of this age, we should 
find the men of our time building as 
beautifully and conscientiously as men 
erer built anywhere; but we do not 
IwKeve that any amount of fine writing, 
euen if it were ten times as good as Mr. 
Raskin's best, or any amount of design- 
ing, will ever remedy the evil of which 
these writers complain, or bring back 
one ray of the glory that has departed 
from the earth. 

It may be largely stated that, oven 
as children are always graceful until 
they learn to dance, so men built beau- 
tifully until they began to study archi- 
tecturo. Perhaps there never was a 
lovely house built, whether for God or 
maot by any professed architect, work- 
ing merely for money. Doubtless, there 
have been correct and cold structures — 
pretty imitations and copies — by the 
score, but a beautiful, living, inspiring 
piece of work — never. The art of 
Doilding began to decay that moment 
when men sought to bind her with rules, 
and to reduce her to theory. Hitherto 
she had been the expression of man's 
faith, of his feeling, of his enthusiasm, 
of his yearning — touched by the finger 
of the meddling architect, she dropped 
to the earth cold and dead. Every 
great building that stands upon the 
earth, before which men's hearts trem- 
ble, and thieir souls leap up in thanks- 
giring, is the child of enthusiasm and 
rapture. 



"Know'Bt thou what wove yon wood-bird's 
neat 
Of leaves and feathers from hor breast 7 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting, with mom, each annual coll 7 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves now myriads ? 
Such, and so grew those holv piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 
And morning opes, with haste, her lids 
To gaze upon tiie Pyramids • 
O'er England's abbeys bonds the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye ; — 

For, out of thought's interior sphere. 
These wonders rose to upper au* ; 
And nature gladly gave tnem place, 
Adopted them into her race. 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat" 

This day will not return to us. The 
inspiration of man never repeats itself. 
Yesterday it was Egypt, then Greece, 
then Rome ; to-day it is England, 
France, America. How vain is it to 
look backward. How idle to hope, by 
denunciation or flattery, to move men 
to our will from the track in which God 
has set their feet to walk. It would 
seem as if men might have learned this 
lesson, for the least examination would 
show us that, wherever an individual 
has given the impulse to any movement, 
whether great or small, the result has 
always been, one- sided and unfortunate. 
All the fanaticism, bigotry, absurdities 
in fashion, whether of dress, writing, or 
building, have been the result of strong 
individual influence swaying the masses 
of men. On the contrary, all the hero- 
isms, martyrdoms, revolutions, progress, 
that the world has been blessed withal, 
are the flowering of the popular virtue, 
slowly but thoroughly leavened by the 
action of great ideas. All the absurdi- 
ties of the Renaissance are individual 
characteristics hardened into stone; and 
think of England — she who has York, 
and Salisbury, and Lincoln — falling 
dowu before Wren, and Loudon, and 
Capability Brown ! 

It will bo seen, then, that we cannot 
estimate very highly these books on 
building which set patterns for men to 
follow, and seek to induce a fashion 
which has no root in our instincts and 
relations. We not only think they do 
very little good, but we think they do 
positive harm. The houses they call 
upon us to build are, for the most part, 
remarkable for an immense quantity of 
inconceivably ugly, gingerbread work ; 
ugly, because unmeaning and useless. 
Mr. Vaux is something of a sinner in 
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tliis respect. He not only puts on his 
houses too much of this expensive finery, 
but he seems quite uneasv if a house 
threatens to have a square foot of blank 
wall anywhere. 

Now, people never put these upon 
their housesof their own accord. There 
is always an "architect** who pushes 
them to do it. There is the Swiss carv- 
ing, you will tell us, and the old English 
timber houses. Yes, but in the Swiss 
houses, and, indeed, in all these in- 
stances, the carving is delicate and 
agreeable in its forms in the first place, 
and in the next, it is so disposed as not 
in any way to interfere with the masses 
of the designer. Every Swiss chfilet 
of importance has a glorious roof, un- 
broken, simple — a treasure house of 
sun and sha^e — and the carving of the 
beams, the tracery of the balconies, 
cannot draw the eye from the pure re- 
freshment of these forms. The sense 
is fed by these natural details, but not 
disturbed by them. So, too, in the old 
English country houses and cottages, 
there is a dignity, the result of sim- 
plicity in all the forms, which is not 
diminished by the occurrence of an 
occasional richly-carved verge-board, 
or a decorated doorway. But you will 
never find any frippery there. Those 
men felt, without knowing it, the beauty 
of repose. 

Occasionally one hears a feeble cry : 
** When shall we have an original Ameri- 
can architecture?'* In feeble response 
to this questioning, comes a book now 
and then, that hopes it has hinted, to 
say the least, at the solution of the 
problem. Yet still we go on, from year 
to year, with the same blunders and 
the same awkward attempts at beauty ; 
and, in spite of architects and books of 
designs, and ornamental wood-work ad 
libitum^ the architectural millennium is 
as far off as ever. 

Two or three propositions may be 
stated for consideration. First, no new 
idea, or set of ideas, in architecture, has 
ever originated with a people who are 
merely colonists from another people 
in the fullness or decline of their power 
and splendor. They bring with them 
the ideas to which they have been ac- 
customed, which are often seriously 
modified by new circumstances, but 
never lose the distinct stamp of their 
origin. Indeed, the natural impulse 
would be to change as little as possible, 
*" ^-^p every reminiscence of the past 



that the present would suffer* and to 
carry ** home'* with them, however hi 
they might wander ^m the dear re- 
membered spot. Thus, in New England, 
the oldest and best houses clearly recall 
the English cottages and manstona; 
while in New York, one sees Holland in 
many an old farm-house, which adorns 
the landscape with its TeneraUe and 
unconquered strength. 

Second : all good domestic architect- 
ure has its root in the lore of tiie 
house as the family home. Whereyer 
this love is the strongest, there we find 
the best domestic buildings and original 
—or, more properly speaking — indi- 
vidual styles. In Germany, in Switzer- 
land, in England, we must look for all 
that is most beautiful in house-building; 
for all that is largest and most worthy 
the consideration of men. Hence it 
will be plain that, as the loye of the 
house as the home is not a character- 
istic of Americans at this day, we can- 
not expect that there will be a new 
mode of expression where there is no- 
thing to express. In a country where 
we change houses as we change oar 
clothes, and with the same pleasure at 
getting into new and fresh ones, it can*- 
not be looked for that we should spend 
much time upon the embellishment of a 
dwelling we may any day desert. 

What we do to our houses, most of 
us, is merely for show, or to render 
them salable ; and perhaps nothing 
better can bo looked for in a new and 
unsettled country, where the young 
must leave the nest so soon, for new 
land.s, and new fields of work. We 
will not find fault with a national tenden- 
cy which seems inevitable, and which 
is probably temporary ; but we state the 
fact as it strikes us — and its conse- 
quences. 

Third : in every country the farm- 
house is built in an original style. 
The Italian, Frenchman, Englishman, 
German, copies, in his palace or man- 
sion, the architecture of another coun- 
try ; at one time every rich man*s house 
is a Greek temple, at another, it is an 
Italian palace, at another, it is a Gothio 
cathedral cut down. But the house of 
the Italian peasant, of the Swiss mouri' 
laineer, of the French, German, Eng- 
lish farmer, is built in a peculiar and 
unboiTOwed style. The palace or the 
church architecture of any country, 
where it is individual in its character, 
may be traced directly to its original 
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type, in the farm-house or the bam. 
All the detail of Gothic buildiDg is 
merely the rude wood and stone con- 
Btmction of the farm- buildings, decorat- 
ed — and in the noblest examples, the 
adherence to the simplicity of the type 
U most severely observed. 

We shall find the same fact awaiting 
us in America, where the only really 
0>od houses are the old farm-houses of 
Ihitch and English type, scattered 
here and there over the land, testifying 
to the worth of simplicity, and the 
beauty of oommon-sense, in the mid^t 
of pretense and gingerbread work. We 
ehail find these houses, with a beauty of 
theur own, displaying an adherence to 
fitness and ^^ the sensible,*' under all 
circumstances, which is absolutely re- 
freshing. They are the most delight- 
ful of homes, and the very paradise of 
Tisitors and children. When you go 
oat of the house, there is the bam, 
twice as large, a sort of supplementary 
oir reserve paradise, ostensibly for the 
dnmb animals, but with a direct inten- 
tion toward the children, little and big. 
Everything about the house seems 
made for enjoyment, and for living. 
The farmer does not know whether all 
the windows are properly ** spaced ;** he 
knows they are where they are wanted to 
look out of, and to let the sun stream in; 
and the children know that they were 
bnilt for them to sit in, curled up, eat- 
ing apples and reading delightful books. 
The roof, steep and ample, with no 
twists nor foolish angles, sheds rain and 
■now, and takes care of itself. The 
eaves are ** decorated*' with a row of 
Ngeons, who catch the light and shade 
m a manner perfectly surprising, see- 
ing that no architect had anything to 
do with them. The verandas or "^t- 



aggies,*^ as the good farmer will call 
them, are the generous extension of 
the wonderful roof that shuts down over 
the household like another heaven. 
These **pi-aggies" are always brimful of 
sun in winter, and cool in summer, 
while the plain square posts that 
support them, afford ample excuse to 
a swarm of white and red roses and 
Chinese honey -suckles to clamber up to 
the roof, apd swing about free and easi- 
ly in the air. The sides of the house, 
if it is of wood, are covered with shin- 
gles cut round — or, if it is of stone, 
quantities of little flint pebbles are 
stuck into the mortar - joints — at 
least, where you can see them, for 
the great curtain of waving American 
joy, that hides the whole wall from 
view. 

Half a dozen such houses we know 
of — no two are absolutely alike, but 
there is a family resemblance, and they 
are evidently modeled after one type. 
They are the nearest approach to an 
American style of building that we 
have ; but we fear there is as little chance 
of a retui*n to the solidity and largeness 
of our grandfathers* architecture as 
there is of a revival of the sincerity and 
simplicity of their lives. At all events, 
whether we are to have a peculiar 
American way of building or not, de- 
pends upon the degree in which we 
love our homes, and upon the determin- 
ation of each man to build something 
that may properly be called a house 
and not a bird-caj2^e — one suited to his 
absolute need — built after his own seri- 
ous thought — for the happy and com- 
fortable spending of a manly life, and 
for the having of virtuous and healthy 
children, in the shelter of a happy and 
never-to-be-forgotten home. 



THE MODERN CRUSOE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 



ANY. one casting his eye over the 
eastern hemisphere of our planet, 
will, if his search be diligent, discover, 
in about the 37th degree of southern 
latitude, and the 77th of eastern longi- 
tude, two small specks in the wide waste 
of waters of the Indian Ocean, as near 
as may be midway between the Cape of 
Good Hope and the coast of New Hol- 
liiuL 



These islands are known to mariners 
by the names of St. Paul's and Amster- 
dam, and may be seen, in clear weather, 
at twenty or thirty miles distance, rear- 
ing their lofty heads, like twin giants, 
far above the turbulent billows which 
surround them. On a bright sunny 
morning, in the month of December, 
1820, the height of the southern sum- 
mer, the Honorable East India Com- 
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pany's ships, the ** Marchioness of Ely" 
and "Lady Campbell," were on their 
outward passage to China, distant from 
these islands about two hundred and 
fifty miles, holding their steady course 
over the swelling sea, like two trusty 
friends who had consorted, on a dreary 
path, for the double purpose of com- 
pany and protection. 

A difference of opinion had existed 
for some days between the two captains, 
respecting the longitude, and, it being 
the occasional practice of seamen to 
** sight" these islands to ascertain the 
correctness of their time, it was agreed 
between them to spend a day or two in 
the examination of the geological struc- 
ture and other curiosities of their seldom- 
trodden shores. We also promised our- 
selves a day's sporting with the hogs, 
wild-fowl, seals, etc., with which they 
ore said to abound. 

The breeze proved variable, and it 
required several days to reach them. 
We were no longer in those regions 
where the trade-winds blow their health- 
ful breezes, scattering plenty round the 
earth, their steadiness becoming a pro- 
verb in the exact reverse of our own. 
With us, **As changeable as the wind" 
is a common expression, not more trite 
than true ; while the native of thoso 
smiling climes may compare the con- 
stancy of his mistress to the wind, 
and convey a compliment by the com- 
parison. 

At length the ships made the land, 
and dropped their anchors on the east- 
em side of the island of St. Paul's, 
about a mile from the shore, in a sandy 
substance, having miich the appearance 
of wet gunpowder, this being the only 
place ships can anchor with any degree 
of safety. 

We soon hoisted out the boats, and 
rowed for the shore. Vlaming, the 
Dutch navigator, appears to have visit- 
ed these islands as early as 1G97, giving 
the name of Amsterdam to the north- 
ernmost : and the southern, and largest, 
St. Paul's, which hitter extends in a 
northwest and southeasterly direction 
eight or ten miles, and is about five 
miles in breadth. Opposite to the place 
where we had anchored the ships, on 
the east side of the island, we found 
an entrance to a large dircular basin, 
through which the sea ebbs and flows, 
and across the throat of this inlet there 
is a bar. This lagoon, or basin, is evi- 
dently the crater of an exhausted vol- 



cano: the bar is composed of large 
rounded pebbles, and has more the ap- 
pearance of a work of art than a pro- 
duction of nature. The narrow opening 
is about a pistol-shot wide into the 
basin alluded to, and in which a great 
many seals were found playing. The 
tide rushes through this inlet with great 
velocity ; at half-ebb tlfere is great dif- 
ficulty in getting boats over the bar, 
which, however, once passed, the basin, 
or lagoon, is entered immediately, where 
the water is as smooth as a lake, though 
the sea be raging without. A lofty 
bluff headland appears on each side the 
entrance, and a rock, eighty or ninety 
feet high, somewhat resembling a sugar- 
loaf or nine-pin, stands at a small dis- 
tance from the shore. The basin, or 
rather this crater of an extinct volcano, 
is between two and three miles in cir- 
cuit, and has thirty fathoms of water in 
the middle, which depth is sustained 
until within fifty feet of the shore. 

All round it, except at the entrance 
from the sea, is table-land, rising, in 
some places, perpendicularly from the 
basin to an altitude varying from « six 
hundred to seven hundred feet. In 
rowing round we saw smoke rising amid 
the stones in various places ; on landing 
we found the water close to the basin so 
hot that we could not bear our hands in 
it. The temperature of the air was 
73° by thermometer, which, on being 
plunged in the water, ascended to 200°, 
and, on repeating the experiment in 
various places, it rose to a similar eleva- 
tion. After catching some fish, they 
were boiled in the springs, which are 
all close to the sides of the lagoon, or 
basin, and, in many places, mix with 
and heat it to a considerable degree; 
and, as fish abound in vast numbers in 
all parts of the basin, they are caught 
very readily ; so that, as Vlaming says, 
you may really throw the fish fastened 
on the hook out of the cold water into 
the hot and boil them. 

Upon mentioning this circumstance 
to an incredulous but facetious friend, 
he replied, "Nothing is wanted^to ren- 
der the place perfect but melted butter 
growing in cocoa-nuts hard by." 

It was on the north side of the inlet 
where we landed, amongst innumerable 
seals, some of which we killed for their 
skins ; we then went in search of fresh 
water, ho^s, and vegetables — those 
articles bemg particularly acceptable 
after a long sea voyage — and immo- 
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diately eommenoed the ascent of the 
hiU. 

Up a considerable part of the way, 
the path is good ; but beyond that we 
fouDd great difficulty hi ascending — the 
elipifiery coarse grass over which we 
wcdked causing us to slide downward 
almost every other step. Upon arriv- 
ing at the top, wo found, instead of the 
interior of the island being table-land, 
it was broken into valleys. Undulating 
plains and massive lumps of rocks were 
piled up in vaiious places in strange 
confusion. Volcanic matter was visible, 
though not to the extent that might be 
expected from the evidences exhibited of 
the fiery origin of the place. Green 
patches of verdure, intermingled with 
ooarse grass, and aquatic birds wheeling 
ahout, uttering their discordant screams, 
were the only signs of life, both animal 
and vegetable, that could be seen. It 
is almost impossible to imagine a soli- 
tude more impressive. The view, how- 
erer, looking down towards the lagoon, 
is beautiful to excess ; it has the appear- 
ance of an immense bowl filled with the 
clearest water, with a portion of its side 
broken oS, through which fracture the 
sea appears to have entered and filled 
it. Within, all is calm and motionless 
and bright as the most transparent crys- 
tal — the rocks and cliffs being reflected 
on its smooth, unruffled surface with all 
the truthfulness of a mirror ; while with- 
out, the sea, dashing over the bar and 
amongst the rocks at the entrance of 
the inlet, foaming, advancing, and re- 
ceding, offers a marked contrast to the 
Tepose which reigns within. The spot 
la pregnant with melancholy interest, 
and seemed to mourn the desolating 
energy of tlie subterranean fires which, 
at some not very distant date, had 
spread such devastation around. 

As far as the eye could reach, the 
vision was bounded by the sea, except 
in the direction of the adjacent island 
of Amsterdam, whose faint blue outline 
was visible in the extreme distance. 
After remaining for a time admiring this 
singular scene, our party separated in 
two divisions — one taking for its route 
a small sandy valley, the other travers- 
ing a rocky section of the island whose 
frowning precipices overhung the sea. 
Fowling-pieces, muskets, and pistols 
were examined and loaded, and away 
we went in search of any game which 
would supply us with fresh provisions. 
The wild hogs — a few being on the 
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island at the time of our visit, though 
not in a thriving condition — were, it is 

E resumed, turned adrift upon the shore 
y humane individuals, with the kind 
intention of affording a supply of food 
to the crews of vessels who, from acci- 
dent or other causes, might be driven to 
extremities for want of it. 

When Vlaming visited these islands, 
in 1697, ho made no mention of any 
animal, except seals, existing upon them. 

After a scrambling march, under a 
broiling sun for three hours, we arrived 
at a central position in the island, hav- 
ing had the good fortune to secure 
three small pigs on our route, one of 
which, on being wounded, ran between 
the legs of a seaman and knocked him 
down with such violence as nearly to 
send him over the cliff into the sea below. 
He was saved by a mere accident. We 
halted here, and partook of some re- 
freshments, sheltered from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun by two immense 
rocks, or blocks of stone, wliich, lean- 
ing against each other, apparently for 
support, formed a natural cave or arch- 
way set up in the wilderness for our 
convenience and accommodation. 

** As I Bftt apart at the cavem'd stono, 
Like Elijan at Iloreb's cave alone, 
And felt as a moth in the mighty Hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the 

land, 
A still small voice came through the wild, 
Like a father consoling his fretful child, 
Which banished bitterness, wrath, and fear. 
Saying, * Man is distant, though God is 

near.' " 

We soon dispatched our slight re- 
past, and renewed our march to the 
opposite side of the island, our strength 
recruited by the food we had taken ; 
everybody was full of life and anima- 
tion ; shouts of laughter were constantly 
petding forth, as an unsuccessful shot 
was sent after a scampering pig, squeal- 
ing at the top of his voice, and hiding 
in the recesses of the rocks, out of 
which it was impossible to rout him. 
We found unless we mortally wounded 
a hog we never bagged him : he invaria- 
bly made his escape. 

Pursuing our career, amidst this kind 
of sport, we entered a narrow gorge : 
on either hand the rocks were piled in 
inextricable confusion; it seemed as 
though wo rather passed through than 
between them. In places for a dis- 
tance of a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty yards they formed a com- 
plete tunnel, emerging from which 
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we entered a labyrinth of broken rocks, 
which had the appearance of being the 
wreck of a mountain shattered by some 
terrible convulsion into a thousand frag- 
ments, and scattered over the plain. 
After losing and finding our path at 
least a dozen times, we issued from this 
perplexing place into the open country, 
when one of the strangest-looking be- 
ings ever seen was the first object that 
arrested our attention. 

At a short distance from us we dis- 
covered a man, a stranger to our party, 
who at first appeared disposed to avoid 
us, but, owing to the nature of his 
position, that was almost an impossi- 
bility ; the open country was before him 
it is true, but the view was unobstructed 
to the sea, and we were between him 
and the only hiding-place at hand — the 
narrow, rocky defile through which we 
had so lately passed, and from which, 
as we afterwards found, he had retreated 
on hearing our approach. 

He appeared to consider any further 
attempts at concealment unnecessary, 
and gradually approached us. He wore 
upon his head a roughly-made seal-skin 
cap, a jacket made of similar materials 
covered his body, and a ragged pair of 
coarse canvas seaman*s trowsers en- 
veloped his lower extremities. His face 
was deeply bronzed by exposure, and a 
long beard hung down from his chin 
upon his chest, which was open to 
view ; a long gun was in his hand — 

'* The only law of a doeert land" — 

and held in a position for instant use, 
should its services be required. Single- 
handed he would have been a dangerous 
foe ; but, opposed to our numerous party, 
resistance would be madness, and, no 
harm being meant or intended on our 
side, we were at a loss to account for 
the cautious and somewhat menacing 
attitude he assumed. We thought we 
had found the Kobinson Crusoe of the 
place, and, all circumstances consid- 
ered, the suggestion was excusable. The 
surprise of his great prototype, on dis- 
covering the impression of the footprint 
in tho sand, could* not be greater than 
ours in finding a human being in a 
situation so remote from the haunts of 
men as this solitary place — this speck 
upon the globe ; tho dotting of a pin's 
point upon the map being an exaggera- 
tion of its size, in comparison with the 
defined proportions of the rest of the 
world. 



Upon asking him whether he belonged 
to the party of our consort, he replied 
in the negative, and at the same time 
expressed his joy on finding we were 
his countrymen. Upon whicu informa- 
tion his caution was instantly banished ; 
and, without further reserve, told us he 
had seen the ships anchor in the road, 
and the boats approach the shore, and 
then he fled into the interior of the 
island, and gave as his reasons for such 
proceeding, that he had been ill used 
and robbed by a party who had landed 
on the island about six months previous 
to our visit 

Confidence rapidly sprung up be- 
tween us ; and, among other things, he 
gave us the following brief outline of 
his life, and the cause that led him to 
adopt this strange and solitary place 
for his abode. 

His name, he said, was George Stew- 
art, and that he came from a rural dis- 
trict in North Britain ; in early life he 
emigrated, with many others, to the 
Canadas, hoping to better his condition 
in the New World ; after suffering many 
misfortunes and hardships, his agricul- 
tural speculation ending in ruin, he 
joined a hunting expedition in the back- 
woods of America, in the service of a 
fur company; from some circumstance 
which he did not explain, he abandoned 
this pursuit. 

Having found his way to a seaport, 
he then embarked in an American 
whaler, which ship had left him on the 
island where we found him, as near as 
he could calculate, about a year; he 
had lost all reckoning as regards time, 
neither knowing the day in its monthly 
or weekly position. 

English and American whalers some- 
times leave men upon the island for the 
purpose of catching seals, and taking 
their skins and oil, the ship pursuing 
her voyage to other seas for the grander 
object of killing whales, and, having 
completed their cargo (which sometimes 
occupies a period of one or two years' 
varying duration, according to the suc- 
cessful nature of their operations), they 
return home, picking up on their route 
the men they have left at different 
places sealing. 

It happens sometimes that the ship 
is lost, and humanity shudders at the 
fate of the hapless individuals thus left 
to their solitary fate. We dwelt upon 
tho chance of his either being forgotten, 
or that his ship might be lost, and urged 
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him to take his passage in ours, which 
he instantly declined. Taking a lively 
interest in nis behalf, we expressed our 
surprise at his being able to sustain 
Buch a solitary existence ; he acknowl- 
edged it was very irksome at first, but 
that was occasioned by his companion, 
with whom he had repeated quarrels; 
but since he had left him for the neigh- 
boring island (which he thought was 
nine months since), he had been much 
bappier. As for solitude, ho was used 
to it, having spent months quite alone 
In the wilds of America when engaged 
on his fur-hunting expeditions, and that 
be was then perfectly contented. 

Of course our astonishment was ex- 
cited on finding in such a place, with 
every circumstance to bind two lonely 
men together, if not for the sake of 
society, at least for protection, that 
they should separate : it appeared, how- 
erer, that his companion was of a quar- 
relsome disposition, avaricious, and 
overbearing ; •* and at night,** said Stew- 
art, '* I never closed my eyes in safety, 
for fear of being murdered by him, 
knowing that all the profits accruing 
finom their mutual labors in sealing 
would belong to the survivor, and there 
wonld be no evidence to prove that I 
bad not died a natural death." 

Under these circumstances, existence 
became insupportable; and one moi*n- 
ing, after a quarrel, ending in a desper- 
ate conflict, in which they seriously 
wounded each other, they agreed to 
■eporate, and casting lots which should 
depart, and Stewart winning the choice, 
remained on St. PauPs ; his companion, 
taking the largest of the two boats, left 
them by their ship, sailed for the neigh- 
boring island of Amsterdam, and from 
tiiat hour to the time of our meeting 
Stewart, they had never seen nor heard 
of each other. 

During our conversation with him, 
among other things ho mentioned, while 
looking for seals, he had seen ships at 
Tarions times pass the island ; but, with 
the exception of the one which robbed 
him, nono had sent a boat on shore; 
and the remembrance of his former 
treatment induced him to endeavor to 
avoid a meeting with us. "But,** said 
the honest-hearted fellow, '* it was wrong 
to suppose all men were like the cow- 
ards who ill-treated and robbed a single 
man in my situation. Bah !** said he, 
with a strong Scotch accent, "they 
wrae Portuguese." 



One day, while huntinff seals in a re- 
mote part of the island, he found upon 
a flat shelving rock, near the sea beach, 
a human skeleton, which he supposed 
was the remains of some former inhabit- 
ant of the place, who, like himself, had 
been left for the purpose of taking skins, 
and, being overtaken by sickness, had 
crawled to the spot where his bones 
were found, in the hope of seeing a 
ship pass by, and, waiting there in vain, 
had died in a manner the heart sickens 
to dwell upon. This circumstance 
caused him great uneasiness for some 
time ; he, however, performed tho last 
offices upon his remains, and buried 
them near tho spot where they were 
found. 

Some time after the above melan- 
choly affair, while repairing his boat, 
he was alarmed by a rumbling noise 
proceeding from the circular basin, 
which was followed by a smart shock 
of an earthquake. This he stated was 
tho only occurrence of the kind that had 
happened during his residence there. 

Ho had been able to exist very well, 
the lagoon supplying him with abun- 
dance of fish, and occasionally be killed 
a hog, but was indifferently supplied 
with vegetables. The biscuit left him 
by his ship was nearly expended, which 
ho felt as an evil ; but we relieved his 
anxiety by promising to leave him a 
good store for his future wants, to- 
gether with some flour, ammunition, 
and fishing-lines and hooks. 

Our excursion being brought to a 
close, our newly-found friend conducted 
us to his hut, which was upon the mar- 
gin of the lagoon, in a recess formed 
by nature in the rock : the entrance ho 
had narrowed with stones, filling the 
interstices with sand and earth com- 
bined, leaving a small doorway, which 
was curtained with a piece of canvas. 
It contained a seaman*s chest, a largo 
barrel which held tho skins ho had 
dried, and in other parts, skins, were 
undergoing tho process necessary for 
their preservation. A seamau*s ham- 
mock and bedding, with a gun, and a 
few other articles, completed tho furni- 
ture of his cabin. 

It surprised our party to find \m 
dwelling so near the place where we 
landed, and that wo should have passed 
it unobserved ; but the fact can bo ac- 
counted for in no other way than our 
being overwhelmed with the novelties 
of the place, and unable to bestow any 
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time upon objects which appeared in- 
significant. 

As night was fast approaching, we 
feit anxious to return to our vessel, 
Stewart accompanying us in his boat, 
first extracting a promise not to take 
him to sea. 

On board he was the object of con- 
siderable curiosity, and amused those 
who had not been on shore, with a re- 
cital of his monotonous existence ; and 
when urged again to leave his dreary 
abode, and sail with us, he stoutly de- 



clined, having a firm reliance in the 
word of the captain of his ship, who, be 
was confident, would call for him when 
he had completed his cargo. 

The breeze freshening, we became 
impatient to put to sea, and, having 
fulfilled our promise to Stewart in sap- 
plying his deficiencies, we got under 
way ; and for some time all eyes were 
fixed upon his receding figure in hit 
boat, when the extreme distance at last 
shut him and his solitary abode forever 
from our view. 



LORD BROUGHAM. 



IF the reader of our present age could 
be transported back into the living 
England of some thirty years ago, one 
of the names that he would oftenest 
hear, and hear always in connection 
with some earnest intellectual work, 
would be that of Henry Brougham. 
Even then he was distinguished in 
mauy, almost contradictory, ways. His 
knowledge was held to be but little 
short of encyclopaediun ; he had won for 
himself a high reputation in mathemat- 
ical science; his writings were both 
numerous and powerful ; the senate and 
the bar wore daily ringing with his pas- 
sionate eloquence ; and ho had become 
a prominent and a popular advocate of 
some of the very grandest causes which 
contribute to the progress of mankind. 
And, beyond all this, he had given 
abundant proof of an able, restless, and 
aspiring nature, conscious of its own 
capacities, and using them on all fit 
occasions with a ready and impetuous 
daringncss which augured well for a 
triumphant issue of his aims. 

One of the earliest glimpses that we 
get of him is in St. David street, Edin- 
burgh, running on the pavement with 
Francis Horner, before either of the 
little playfellows had fairly got through 
his second year. His education was 
begun betimes, at the High School, 
where Mr. Luke Fraser and Dr. Adam 
were in turn his masters. The anec- 
dote which Lord Cockburn tells of 
Brougham's dispute with Mr. Fraser on 
a point of Latinity, his punishment, his 
renewal of the dispute the next day 
under the xgis of a heap of authorities 
which compelled the kind-hearted pre- 



ceptor to own himself in the wrong, and 
his subsequent fame as ** the fellow who 
had beat the master," is so curiously 
characteristic of the Henry Brougham 
of maturer years, that one regrets to be 
obliged to transfer the honor of the 
achievement to some other and un- 
known person. A more certain fact is, 
that he was distinguished as a quick 
and eager scholar, and proceeded to 
the university at the age of siztedb. 
His attention, in the first instance, waa 
given chiefly to physical and mathe- 
matical science; and so considerable 
was his progress, that papers of his, on 
subjects belonging to these departments 
of knowledge, were soon afterwards 
published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, and were noticed in a 
highly flattering manner in some of the 
circles most competent to judge fairly 
of their value. Indicative as these con- 
tributions were of the early ripeness of 
the youth's intellect, and probably of 
some special faculty for ue pursuits 
which they referred to, one cannot but 
rejoice that his studies swept betimea 
over a far wider sphere. In his twen- 
tieth year — on the 21st of November,' 
1797 — he was admitted, with Francis 
Homer again for a companion, into that 
Speculative Society in which so many 
of the ablest of his Scottish contem- 
poraries prepared themselves for the 
realities of public life. Three years 
afterwards — having, in the mean time, 
traveled awhile on the Continent — he 
became a member of tlie Society of 
Advocates, of Edinburgh. 

Up to this point in his career, or 
even a little beyond it, it is probable 
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that BrL>ug:li(im liod luirJlj much ptir- 
paiiied in vii^ible porformawef's mrttij 
of the very gifteii youtig; nn?n vTha wt^ro 
Ilia nasocmtcs at tne Bcottlsli b^r. But 
fee Hnd b(*en sileDtly building up the 
fo un ti ntio n s of t h at a u rpri sing- ver sa til i ty 
ibich hm been ever sine** one of thti 
, marked of all hm m(»ntiJ churac- 

stit?s, Wh^?n tho ** Edinburgh Re- 
Ti©w** bc*^nn, with an audacity a I least 
&s great as its ability and knowledfre, 
io ftilmint^ over the literary world, 
Hrougbiun was a distitig^uished member 
of Uif* hrtlliant band of its contributors ; 
but ho hftd» at th^ eame timo, alroady 
cottiploied a bargain with the publisher 
for hy *^ Inquiry into the Colonial Policy 
of the Eunipeaa Powers"- — an eitt?n,^ive 
work, marked in an equal mettsurp by 
erttnt of iuformation» vigor <if t^h'nt, 
and maturity and boldness of political 
*iews. That so good a book should 
hart* b<»ivu vTritteii by bo young a man* 
nliflfiry enough ; but that the 
lal should Imve abo found 
u fto ubort au antecedent 
period, to make hi a important com- 
munications to the Royal Society, to 
b«eom« a prominent debater in the 
Speculative, to prepare hiaiself for his 

iiip»ion to tht* bar* to |ret through 

J fort*igu Iravelt and to write brilliant 
ibution!* to the " Edinburgh Re- 

r," wivj such a manife^tafion of in* 
ctnal activity and power as would 
oat f*A^i!y be paralleled in recent times. 

'there was one anioiigst his ind- 
i by whom the strength and weak- 
of ht^ singular nature was even 
^len oorreotly and completely knowu. 
In m hlUfM written a few months after 
tlieir joint admission to the Speculative 
Sed«tjr» H«>rner says : 

' 11 l^rUlUtf of a iM^f^A' 

'i¥ me to y^m the 

fTi eateBt ardur fur 

' uiwhof koewU 

jihle^ activity 

.... .,,, * ,,,,,., ,a llio plt;a«iirei 
wld, with mil iho powers of a ma the* 

And dgairi, four years later, on the 
y,- ..I tf,. Mii'iilication of his friend's 
N , INiHcy, the same deep 

iju Lf writ^ss: 

"?l!iAr!k! iti n^^tlvf m<>f^n^ ho opea*Ml to 

■' '■ ■ ■•' 'rh mijtioty fcif 

8 rery nrdt'iitly 

Ijl'hI Btibjft^U, 

aro («piid to the mu»i 



fiflVtf'tire UM 11 nd tliRplfty of Ihnt kaaTtlfrlj^, 
But hi* ardix is t-a urpont, that I Hliautd bo 
afVfiid *»f bh h^hv; H^fr-fi 'ifnt ui |>riTrleiif>r, 
I'T^Jit ^ ■ ' ' ' ^ ' ' " .' 

nm\ ]' : 

ho mh:_ ■ _ ■''■'■.'■ 

tcio s-Ln'iu — LMDl^rir lit^; had ^i>iii> Lbrk<U|^U whiit I 
prcsumL- is a iioceflunry routine of Babordiiia- 
lion." 

He wail, at any rate, not much dis- 
posed to continue long in subordination 
at Edinburgh. In that city of strong 
political partisanship, Whigf isra, in the 
early yeara of the present century, was 
far from b<*ing the most profitablo side 
for a young advocate to euliist on ; and 
Brougham, animated by the ctmsciou?- 
neaa of power, and the ambition which 
that cousciouanesa engendered, may 
have been not prevented by his grHjd 
professional success from seeking for a 
wider and a freer field for his exertion:!. 
Instigated by this consideration, and 
hui^teued, pronahly, in his determi nation 
hy the result of his appearance bi^fore 
the Hou«»e of Lords as one of the jumor 
counsel for Lady Essex Kerin the Rox- 
burgho peerage case, In bis twenty- 
niath or thirtieth year, he aettk^d in 
Loudon, where* after a short time, ho 
was called to the bar at Lincobi's Inn* 
and began to practice as a barristor in 
thr« Court of King's Bench, 

This wag in laUi?, and from this date 
until that of his elevation to the wool- 
eaek in 1830, Sir, Brougham caraw by 
degrees to be engaged in what wus lit- 
erally an unparalleled amount of labor. 
In his capacities of statesman, advo- 
cate, and author, he was soon doiu^ the 
work of three iadui^trioua men. Mar- 
vel rms stories have been told of his 
dispatch of business, indubitable myths 
originating in a reality of performaneo 
surprising enough to stand in no i;eed 
of exaggeration. Business, indeed, 
fltiwed tn upon him in a deep at id ftill 
tide* In the Court of King*s Bencht 
aud on the Northern Circuit, he quickly 
became, especially in political ciises, a 
favorite advocate ; and his distinction 
at the bar recommended Him at ouce to 
an ample participation in the toils, and 
strife, and triumphs of the senate. In 
the midst of these abundant occupations 
he still found time fur a multitude uf 
publications of which he h the known, 
ni)knowJedgi^d author, as well us, pri:>ba- 
bly, fnr no inconsiderable number — afl 
there is grntd reason fi>r aurmir^ing^ — 
which may ho hereaft^^r traced to his 
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the extent of his activity during this 
portion of his indefatigable career, let 
us endeavor to catch a glimpse of some 
of his greater labors in each of these 
departments of exertion. 

One of the earliest of his memorable 
efforts as an advocate, occurred within 
two years of his admission to the 
English bar. The Berlin decrees, by 
which Napoleon sought to cramp the 
commerce of England, had provoked 
the government of that day to a retali- 
atory absurdity in the shape of ** ordera 
in Council," which, by a subsequent 
modification, had been made oppress- 
ively severe. Mr. Brougham, as the 
representative of a large and influential 
portion of the mercantile community, 
was employed to plead against the co- 
ercion and continuance of these ** or- 
ders " before the House of Lords ; and 
his argument, which occupied two days 
in its delivery, though ineffectual as to 
its specific aim, manifested so rare a 
combination of knowledge, boldness, 
ingenuity, and eloquence, that the ad- 
vocate himself was at once welcomed 
as a pillar of strength on the popular 
side in the fierce party warfare of the 
time. A seat in the House of Com- 
mons was one of the immediate conse- 
quences of this masterly discourse, but 
not the only or the most important one. 
It opened the way to a very considera- 
ble extension of his professional busi- 
ness; not merely by making known 
the warmth and vigor of his powers 
and the wide extent of his resources, 
but by making known also the liberality 
of his own political views, and the 
likelihood that he would, therefore, put 
forth his strength with a hearty good- 
will in defense of those who had, by too 
free an advocacy of similar convictions, 
subjected themselves to the inquisition 
of a somewhat rigorous law. It was 
not long before cases of this kind oc- 
curred, m which he was actually called 
to champion the oppressed. In the 
volume of his ** Social and Political 
Speeches,*' just published by Messrs. 
Griffin & Co., there are the reports of 
two speeches which were delivered in 
the following year, in defense of per- 
sons against whom prosecutions on a 
charge of libel had been instituted by 
the state. On both of these occasions, 
Mr. Brougham's clients wore proceeded 
against for the publication of the same 
article — an article on Military Flog- 

■igi Trritton by Mr. John Scott, who 



afterwards conducted the *' Champion,'* 
and the ** London Magazine,*' and who 
was killed in a duel consequent upon a 
stern, unpalatable reprehension of the 
personalities of ** Blackwood's Maga- 
zine ;" — and it is a curious instance of 
the uncertainty of law, that whilst John 
and Leigh Hunt were acquitted by a 
jury at Westminster, Drakard was con- 
victed at Lincoln and sentenced by the 
Court of King's Bench to imprison- 
ment for eighteen months. But the 
defense on both occasions was clear, 
and vigorous, and eloquent ; doing as 
much justice to the principle of free 
discussion, which these prosecutions 
aimed at, as to the individual defend- 
ants in the two causes. It was the 
very natural result of a frequent advo- 
cacy of this kind to make Mr. Brough- 
am eminently popular both as a barris- 
ter and a politician. How great his 
business and his popularity had grown, 
may be in some degree inferred from 
the well-remembered delight of the peo- 
ple when it became known to them that 
he had engaged in the onerous duties 
of Attorney-General to the Queen. 
He had been for many years her law- 
adviser, and in that capacity had, in 
conjunction with Mr. Whitbread, strong- 
ly remonstrated against her perilous 
residence abroad ; and when the fruits 
of her unfortunate resolution appeared 
in their mature bitterness in the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties, he entered with 
his whole heart and soul into her de- 
fense. 

But to him, as to the great mass of 
the people of England at that time, the 
question at issue was not one that might 
be compressed within the narrow limits 
of an inquiry into the guilt or innocence 
of his ill-fated client. It expanded it- 
self into the broader and the higher 
problem — the problem infinitely more 
momentous, both in its moral and po- 
litical bearing — of the absoluteness of 
the king's power to degrade and do 
away with a consort whom he had out- 
raged by his own uniform career of 
coarse, unprincipled sensuality ; whom 
he had from the beginning of their 
union slighted, hated, and by meanest 
arts oppressed ; and whom he sought 
at last to cast down from her queenly 
rank, and ruin outright; though, had 
the foulest perjuries that English gold 
had bought against her been believed, 
she would still have seemed, even to 
human eyes, immeasurably less stained 
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and scarred by guilt than her persecu- 
tor, in the revolting grossnesa of his 
life, had ever condescended to appear. 
From first to last, during the long 
continuance of proceedings in the House 
of Lords, Mr. Brougham's energies 
were poured forth unsparingly in this 
important case. It is the occasion 
which his biographer will have to dwell 
on, as revealing within definite limits 
all his rare and multiplied endowments 
— all his defiant and indomitable daring 
— his lightning-like conception — his 
multifarious knowledge — his compre- 
bensive grasp of details, and his skill- 
ful marshaling of them in production 
of some climax startling from magnifi- 
cence of power, — his lynx-eyed insight 
into falsehood and prevarication under 
all their wide variety of cleverly-con- 
trived disguises — his fierce, intolerable 
sarcasm — and his vehement and im- 
passioned eloquence, touched some- 
times with an unwonted pathos, and 
raised sometimes into an unwonted 
solemnity of tone, which were inspired 
by the greatness of the cause, and were 
not unworthy of it. The chaste and 
noblo impressiveness of the peroration 
of his speech in defense was a new ex- 
cellence in his marvelous oratory. 
One brief emphatic passage in it, which 
Lord Eldon reprehended as an intimi- 
dation, was in these memorable words : 

"My Lords, I pray you to pause. I do 
earnestly beseech vou to take heed! You 
are standing upon the briuk of a precipice — 
then beware ! It will go forth your judg- 
ment, if sentence shall go forth against the 
Queen. But it will be the only judgment 
yon ever pronounced which, iuHtead of 
reaching its object, will return and bound 
back upon those who give it. Save the 
country, my Lords, from the horrors of this 
catastrophe— save yourselves from this peril 
— rescue that couulrjr, of which you are the 
ennaincuts, but in which you can flourish no 
longer, when pevored from the people, than 
the blossom when cut off from tiie roots and 
flie stem of the tree." 

Owing to the matchless efforts of the 
Queen's defenders, the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties met with so discouraging 
a fortune in the House of Lords, that 
it was, after the third reading, finally 
withdrawn. The news of that event 
was welcomed with a jubilant delight 
throughout the land. In the homes of 
the CTeat masses of the people, even in 
tho lanes and courts and alleys where 
the very poorest of them lived, the 
windows gleamed with light, and bon- 
fires blazed in the public places, as 



never windows gleamed or bonfires 
blazed for any victory before ; for this 
was felt to be a victory which the 
people might rejoice in heartily, with- 
out mi.sgiving or alloy ; a victory over 
the strong hand of selfish and unscru- 
pulous oppression: and ho who had 
been foremost in the arduous strife be- 
came the idol of the people, and was 
hailed as the people's friend. But the 
fiery indignation which Mr. Brougham 
had often given utterance to during the 
course of these proceedings against tho 
Queen, did not die away at their termina- 
tion, nor even on the mournful death of 
his unhappy client. From time to time, 
ever since, the pent emotion has burst 
forth, rapid, fierce and burning, as in 
its first consuming outbreak. A well- 
remembered example of the abiding, 
unabated strength of this feeling oc- 
curred in the defense of Ambrose 
Williams, in a trial for libel on the 
Durham clergy. The defendant had, 
in the ** Durham Chronicle," published 
some severe censures on the conduct 
of the clergy, in not having the bells 
of their churches tolled on the occa- 
sion of her Majesty's death ; and Mr. 
Brougham, roused to pitiless resent- 
ment by the insult which had provoked 
his client's strictures, poured forth a 
bitter stream of mingled sarcasm, irony, 
and stem vituperation on the complain- 
ants, which must have made them in 
the depth of their abasement look back, 
almost lovingly, on the milder libel of 
which the evil spirit had come back to 
them in the strength of seven even more 
wicked than himself. Amongst the 
multitude of Mr. Brougham's speeches 
at the bar, we question whether any 
other equaled this in the one quality of* 
concentrated scorn : some were un- 
doubtedly more richly graced with 
knowledge, some more soundly argu- 
mentative, some wittier, and some more 
classically eloquent ; but in that pecu- 
liar power in which the orator surpassed 
the whole of his contemporaries — the 
power of a contemptuous, withering, 
merciless invective — it is doubtful 
whether this defense of Ambrose Wil- 
liams is not, even now, to be regarded 
as his best oration at the bar. 

It has been a hundred times re- 
marked, how seldom a distinguished 
speaker in the courts is equally suc- 
cessful in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Brougham's first efforts in that new 
arena ore said to have made it likely 
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that his name would have to be inscribed 
in the catalogue of those to whom this 
disappointment had occurred. But 
there was a stubborn invincibleness in 
his nature, a power to do whatever he 
determined on, that soon bore him up 
above all fear of permanent failure. 
Before he had been many months a 
member of the House, he became so 
well accustomed to it as to wield the 
rare weapons of his oratory in that 
great assembly with just as much ease, 
and with just as assured a mastery, as 
he was wont to do elsewhere. In little 
more than two years it was thought 
not imprudent for him to conteet a 
Liverpool election against Canning, 
and his defeat on that occasion ex- 
cluded him from Parliament for four 
years. But, in 1816, he again obtained 
a seat there, which he continued to 
hold — as representative, successively, 
for Winchelsea, for Knaresborough, 
and for Yorkshire — until his elevation, 
in 1830, ti> the House of Lords. In 
the House, it was soon felt that a mas- 
ter-spirit was again amongst them — an 
orator of nature's fashioning, yet well 
sustained by all the helps of art — a 
worthy successor of the great parlia- 
mentary chiefs of a generation just 
passed away. Compared with the 
mightiest of that by- gone race, though 
he might fall short of the gorgeous 
imagination and the philosophic depth 
of Burke, or of the sonorous and sus- 
tained strength of Pitt, or of the vehe- 
mence, and simplicity, and genuine 
nobleness of Fox, or of the wit, and 

Eolish, and dramatic point of Sheridan, 
e had powers of his own, quite as for- 
midable, at least, as any of these in 
debate — as much dreaded by opponents, 
and as much confided in by friends. 
For, to the consideration of almost 
every subject that could come before 
the council of a great nation, he brought 
an ample and exact fund of knowledge, 
a comprehensive acquaintance with all 
the principles of sound and scientific 
government, and a very competent 
familiarity with all the details of our 
home, foreign, and colonial affairs, 
which a retentive memory enabled him 
to bring to bear at any moment in de- 
bate, which he had the skill — in spite 
of an unstudied style — to set before his 
hearers clearly, fully, and impressively ; 
and which, upon occasion, ho would en- 
force with an eloquence in which the 
reason and the feelings were alike 



addressed, or uphold against attaok 
with a surpassing storm of sarcasm, 
scorn, and sneers, and fierce and pas- 
sionate invective, against which, no 
member of the House, but Canning, 
could, with any hope of victory, con- 
tend. With this influence in the Hons^ 
there was no lack of sustenance to his 
popularity out of doors. Of eveir 
liberal measure, of every measure tend- 
ing to relieve, redress, refine, and raiae 
the people, he was the strong and 
staunch supporter. On all those mo- 
mentous themes, in which the problem 
is to reconcile the widest benefits of 
civil government with the smalleife 
possible encroachment upon LndividoaL 
rights, his exertions were unsparing on 
the popular side. On some of these 
his labors and endeavors have, to suoh 
an extent, identified him with the cause, 
that the memories of the measure and 
the man must go down to posterity to- 
gether. And — if we have not misoon- 
ceived the character which is revealed 
beneath the tumult and the turmoil of his 
life — if the high ambition of a bene- 
factor to his fellow-countrymen, and to 
the world, has been in truth amon|;8t 
the foremost of the dispositions which 
inspired and sustained him — ^he would 
himself wish to be remembered in no 
nobler association than that of the 
faithful and triumphant leader in the 
great battles for the abolition of colonial 
slavery; the reform of law; and the 
diffusion of knowledge, the helpmate 
and chief servant of Christianity in the 
work of civilization, into the under- 
standings and the hearts of all the popa- 
lution of the land. 

In the twenty-two years which inter- 
vened between his call to the English 
bar and his accession to the woolsack, 
it would have been excusable enough 
if Mr. Brougham had written nothing. 
In the harass of his extensive business 
in the courts, or in the excitement of 
his labors in the House of Commons, an 
ordinary man would have found quite 
task enough for body and for mind, and 
the anxieties, and toil, and efforts of 
the two occupations, actively pursued, 
might have satisfied the most intemperate 
avidity for work. But Mr. Brougham 
found time and vigor for a third. 
Hazlitt says — truly, indeed, though not 
in an obvious sense — the more we do^, the 
mx)re we can do ; the busier we are^ the 
more leisure we have : and Mr. Brough- 
am's accumulated labors at the time we 
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are speaking of, exemplified the theo- 
retio truth. In the production of ad- 
dresses, pamphlets, and revised and 
pablished speeches, nnd in the prreat 
body of his contributions to the *^ Edin- 
burgh Review,** there was an intellectual 
hanrest which might have been held not 
scanty in amount even for a man of 
letters by profession ; and yet these 
were but the superabundance which his 
indefatigable spirit yielded. The larger 
portion of these writings have, unques- 
tionably, a political cast and character 
about them, and were probably — as 
their manner indicates — written hastily 
and carelessly ; yet in all their indiffer- 
ence to elegance, abounding in vitality 
and strength, as auxiliaries in the great 
public causes pending at the time. 
Sometimes, however, wo meet with 
a genial paper, so eloquent of the 
charm of early, unforg<jtten studies, 
and old classical memories and joys, 
as to set us pondering on the great 
^ngs the writer might have accom- 
pUshed if, in his young days, ho had 
wedded himself to literature instead of 
statesmanship or law. Of this kind is 
the Inaugural Discourse on his installa- 
tion as Lord Hector of the University 
of Glasgow. Opposed, as a candidate, 
by Sir Walter Scott, and winning the 
election only by tiie casting vote of 
Mackintosh, Mr. Broughnm*s address is 
said to have been composed amidst the 
complicated business and bui>tIo of tho 
northern circuit. But, wherever it was 
vritten, the address is redolent of fond 
remembrance of the pure and high de- 
figfats belonging to tho scholar's life, 
nch in eloquent incentives to exertion, 
Hobly stored with dissertation on tho 
grace, and power, and beauty of the lan- 
Stiage of old Greece, commendatory — 
Out not enough so — of tho great mas- 
ters of our own glorious tongue, wise 
^nd earnest in the counsels it enforces, 
^nd, above «ill, bold in tho declaration of 
m gpreat philosophic truth, which raised 
^ host of hoodwinked volunteers against 
ktm ; ond it is, moreover, distinguished 
ty a better and exactc^r style than was 
liabitual to the writer in the works re- 
ferable to that laborious time. Bearing 
thiA discourse in mind, as a model, we 
might, without injustice, apj>ly to some 
few of his other writings of tho sumo 
period his own words : ** Had he studied 
correctness equally, the effect would 
have been heightened, and a far more 
excellent thing would have been offered 



to our delilx^rate admiration, after its 
appeal to the feelings had been success- 
fully made.** 

On the accession of tho Whigs to 
office in 18IJ0, Mr. Brougham, much to 
tho surprise of Parliament and the na- 
tion, became their Lord Chancellor. On 
him, and on Earl Grey, the burden of 
the battle rested in carrying the memor- 
able Bill for Parliamentary Refonn 
against the deeply-rooted opposition of 
the Upper House. But Lord Brough- 
am, with his long experience in tho 
Commons and the courts of law, was 
just the man that on emergency so 
startling needed. Like Massena, ho was 
most himself when difficulties thronged 
most against him. Those who remem- 
ber the perilous excitement of that 
time — when tho people's voice was 
heard from every quarter of tho land in 
stern and deep tones demanding that 
the proffered measure of relief should 
be no longer kept from them, and the 
press, in all its multitudinous chan- 
nels, from tho hawker's penny sheet 
to the almost omnipotent "Times,** was 
clamoring and thundering for the pass- 
ing of the Bill, and both press and peo- 
ple were looking angrily towards the 
House of Lords as tho one obstruction 
to tho great redress they claimed — will 
remember how, in the nightly conflicts 
and commotions which disturbed tho 
immemorial dignity of their Lordships' 
deliberations, tho strangest of all inno- 
vations was tho fierce and passionate 
rhetoric, the ever-ready artillery of in- 
vective, menace, sarcasm, and denuncia- 
tion of their new colleague in council, 
Henry, Lord Brougham. And it will 
be remembered also, how, when every 
argument in favor of tho Bill had been 
insisted on, till frequent use had made 
it threadbare, his Lordship, on tho 
second reading, delivered an oration 
full of wit, and novelty, and eloquence, 
and arffumentative impressiveness, 
which delighted, by its force and beau- 
ty, those who most disliked and dread- 
ed its effect, and which stands to this 
day in the foremost rank in merit, if 
not itself the very first in merit, of all 
the countless speeches he has made. 
On the passing of this much-contested 
measure, in the summer of tho next 
year, the Whig ministry were at liberty 
to proceed to other and extensive 
amendments of domestic and colonial 
law. In all those legislative labors the 
Chancellor was an able, energetic, and 
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imtiriog sharer. In the case of some 
of them, such as the abolition of colonial 
slaTery, the amendment of the criminal 
law, and the improvement of the de- 
atmctive and demoralizing poor-laws, 
both wisdom and humanity demanded 
the reform. His speeches upon these 
snbjects, even if they remained alone, 
instead of being merely instances of his 
continuous and consistent effort to 
make his influence beneficial to the na- 
tion, would amply prove him to have 
been earnest, outspoken, and enlight- 
ened, in performance of the legislative 
duties of his brief official life. But he 
had, at the same time, judicial duties to 
perform : and it is in reference to his 
competency to these that detraction has 
been busiest against his fame. We think 
it quite probable that he was less deeply 
learned in the technicalities and prece- 
dents of law than many of his prede- 
cessors had been, but he was a master 
of its principles, and he made up by 
prodigious toil and care for any de- 
nciencies. He gave, moreover, more 
hours iu the day, and more days, than 
had been usual to the court, and by this 
means, and by his unequaled quick- 
ness and activity of mind together, he 
left not a •* single appeal unheard, nor 
one letter unanswered." In dispensing 
the extensive patronage of his office, he 
had the rare merit of doing nothing that 
the malignancy of spite could found a 
censure or a cavil on, whilst he left, on 
quitting power, more than one glad and 
grateful home, made happy by his un- 
expected kindness. 

Lord Brougham remained in office 
little more than four years. His sub- 
sequent position in the Upper House 
has been that of an independent peer. 
During that long portion of the inter- 
vening time in which his activity in 
Parliament was unabated, there was 
sometimes a purpose to be served by 
representing him as one who had aban- 
doned and opposed his former views, 
and had been, in fact, without any obvi- 
ous or sufficient motive, guilty of that 
very tergiversation with which he charg- 
ed Canning, in the memorable scene 
between them during the debate on 
Catholic Emancipation, in 1823. But 
when we look at the particulars on which 
it is attempted to substantiate this 
sweeping charge, they are found to be 
contemptibly inadequate to any such 
design ; the facts arrayed against him 
•*"*"•• •^•*, not that he has proved a traitor 



to any of tiie great principles of liberty 
and progress, or to any momentous 
policy, that he had ever advocated ear- 
nestly in earlier years, bat that he has 
not chosen to be bound by the shibbo- 
leth of any of the parties in the state. 
His opposition to the Whig ministry 
under Lord Melbourne, in which the 
charge originated, began reluctantly : 
and, as he himself proclaimed, at the 
conclusion of a masterly and eloquent 
defense, wrung from him by an 
imputation of the kind within the 
House — 

" Only began, as everv man in the country 
knew, and as those Blanaerous assailants aJone 
willfally forgot, when the government took a 
new line against reform of Parliament, and 
other reforms ; and when on that, and on their 
extravagant civil list, and their Canada Bills, 
and their slave-question, thev had compelled 
him to oppose them, if he did not mean to 
abandon all his most sacred and most con- 
stantly avowed principles and feelings upon 
the whole policy of the state. These things 
were quite notorious — they were facts, and 
even had dates, which at once dispelled the 
whole charges made by willful fabrications 
out of doors, and at length, with an indiscre- 
tion to which great wits are too subject, 
brought forward oy a cabinet minister in that 
House." 

Since his emancipation from the toils 
of office, in 1834, his lordship has en- 
gaged iu a career of literature which, at 
any previous time, must have been, even 
to his unexampled industry, impractic- 
able. It is true that the greater por- 
tion of his ** Discourse of Natural The- 
ology" was written whilst he held the 
Great Seal, but, amidst the cares that 
pressed upon him, *^ it was impossible 
to finish the work." The revision and 
conclusion of this philosophical discourse 
was one of the first fruits of subsequent 
leisure. The edition of Paley*s treatise 
on the same subject, with scientific 
notes and illustrations, in the prepara- 
tion of which Sir Charles Bell was his 
colleague, and the ** Dialogues on In- 
stinct," were the next ripe produce of 
his lordship's versatile ability. To 
these there has succeeded a considerable 
series of Lives of Philosophers, Men 
of Letters, and Statesmen of the time 
of George the Third — a collection of 
biographies, full of interesting informa- 
tion, and richly interspersed with criti- 
cisms which, tliemselvcs, occasionally 
need a passing word of comment. To 
the consideration of some of these pro- 
ductions wo would gladly turn had we 
the space. 
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In a few months his lordship will 
hare entered on his eightieth year. 
Yerr recently he has gone back to in- 
Te&tigations in physical science like 
those by which his celebrity in youth 
-was won. As the memories of those 
studious days in the university of his 
native land, and of the intervening 
yteara of struggle and success upon the 
busiest of the world's stages, are re- 
called to him in his sweet southern 
Iiome, it would be excusable, though 
lus pulse should beat quicklier, and his 
cheek flush with pride, as ho dwells on 
the remembrance of the labors he has 
^ne through, the good he has accom- 
plished, and the high example he has 
^ven to the world. In such a retro- 
spect there should be a noble and suffi- 
cient consolation for the sorrows that 
have fallen to his lot. In advanced age, 
tha bereavements of affection are less 



keenly deplored, as we look forward to 
a more quickly forthcoming reunion 
with the departed objects of our care 
and love ; and all the lessor cares and 
troubles of his long life, all the coldness 
and injustice, and calumnious misrepre- 
sentation that have occurred to him in 
his public course, how abundantly have 
they been counterbalanced by the inde- 
fatigable use which it has been per- 
mitted to him to make of his great 
natural endowments, either by himself 
originating, or by ably seconding others, 
in the protection given to the weak 
against the strong, m the freedom won 
for our colonial slaves, in the ameliora- 
tion of our laws, and in the glorious 
boon of knowledge, the enlightoner to 
myriads of our fellow-men, who, but 
for his ceaseless, splendid services, 
would have been doomed to linger on in 
hopeless intellectual darkness. 



FEMALE COOPERAGE. 



ANEW fashion always proves to be 
old. Trades change ; and a female 
diess-moker is only a cooper working 
in crinoline. A *^ portrait of a lady*' is 
now no more exhibited in a frame than 
the lady herself. There is this differ- 
ence : in the picture the frame is visible ; 
fak the original it is hidden. 

In En^and, at the present moment, 
ladies wear hoops in full dress at balls 
ud dinners upon state occasions; at 
which times, also, men wear dress-coats 
and white waistcoats, if they like white 
waistcoats — or have them. In this 
ooontry, a lady wears hoops at breakfast, 
in the street, calling, and shopping. It 
ii not ascertained that she is ever un- 
hooped. A laudable curiosity inquires, 
'^Does the American lady sleep in 
hoops?" 

There is reason, however, even in the 
extravagance of fashion : that is to say, 
every fashion has some good idea. Some 
attempt to please ; some aim at beau- 
tj, grace, ease, propriety, or conveni- 
ence. We do not say how often that 
etfort is successful, or how frequently 
a fashion is beautiful or graceful. 

One thing only is sure : that to be 
eatirely out of the fashion is to be 
neither beautiful nor graceful. It is in 



vain to talk Iroquois in Greece. The 
finest poetry, the sublimest truth, are 
equally lost. Fashion, in dress, is the 
solvent that reconciles and adapts. To 
be out of fashion, is to be out of tune 
and time. 

Now we shall let our betters speak 
of these mysteries. We said a new 
fashion is always old. There is no- 
thing new in hoops, and we shall soon 
have patches. In 1715, petticoats had 
swollen to that degree, that a writer 
says : *' If the men, also, adopted the old 
fashion of trunk-hose, a man and his 
wife would fill a whole pew in church." 

In a letter to the *' Spectator," we 
find the following account of hoops : 
** Since your withdrawing from this 
place, the fair sex are run into great 
extravapjancies. Their petticoats which 
began to swell and heave before you 
left US, are now blown up into a most 
enormous concave, and rise every day 
more and more. In short, sir, since 
our women know themselves to be out 
of the eye of the * Spectator,' they will 
be kept within no compass. You 
praised them a little too soon for the 
modesty of their head-dresses ; for as 
the humor of a sick person is often 
driven out of one limb into another, 
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their miperfluity of ornaments instead 
of being enttrely banii$hed, seem only 
fallen from their heads upon their lower 
parts. What X\\cy hare lost in height, 
they make it up in breadth, and con- 
trary to all rules of architecture, widen 
the foundations at the some time that 
they shorten the superstructure/* 

A little further on we read: "But 
as wc do not yet hear of any particular 
cue in tlus petticoat, or that it contains 
anything more than what was supposed 
to be in those of scantier make,* we are 
wonderfully at a loss about it. • ♦ 
• • Among these various conjec- 
tures, there are many of superstitious 
tempers, who look upon the hoop peti- 
coat as a kind of prodigy. Some will 
have it, that it portends the downfall 
of the French king, and observe that 
the farthingale appeared in England a 
little before the ruin of the Spanish 
monarchy.*' 

In another letter to the ** Spectator," 
we have the following: ** I and several 
of your other female readers have con- 
formed ourselves to your rules, even to 
our very dress. There is not one of us 
but has reduced our outward petticoat 
to its ancient sizable circumference, 
though, indeed, we retain still the quilt- 
ed one underneath, which makes us not 
altogether unconformable to the fashion.*' 

Another writer gives an amusing ac- 
count of the shape and varieties of 
hoops: "The hoop,*' he observes, " has 
been known to expand and contract it- 
self from the size of a butter churn to 
the circumference of three hogsheads; 
at one time, it was sloped from the 
waist in a pyramidal form ; at another, 
it was bent upwards like an inverted 
bow, by which the two angles, when 
squeezed upon both sides, came in con- 
tact with the ears. At present, it is 
nearly of an ovol form, and scarce 
measures from end to end above twice 
the length of the wearer. The hoop 
has, indeed, lost much of its credit in 
the female world, and has suffered much 
from the innovation of short sacks and 
negliges.** 

The same writer proposes that there 
shouUl be a female parliament to regu- 
late matters relating to dress and cere- 
mony ; and, after speculating upon the 
improvements that would bo made by 
•uch judicious lawgivers, he says: 
•• And they would, at least, not suffer 
jkHAvmous hoops to spread themselves 
the whole pavement, to the det- 



riment of all honest men going upon 
bosiiiess along the street'* 

The petticoat of wide dimensions is 
also much censured : "Many are the 
inconveniences that accrue to her ma- 
jesty's loving subjects from the same 
petticoats, as hurting men's shins, 
sweeping down the wares of industri- 
ous females in the streets. 

" The ladies among us have a supe- 
rior genius to the men ; which have, for 
some years past, shot out in several 
exorbitant inventions, for the greater 
consumption of our manufacture. While 
the men have contented themselves with 
the retrenchment of the hat, or the 
various scallop of the pocket, the ladies 
have sunk the head-dress, inclosed 
themselves in the circumference of the 
hoop petticoat ; furbelows and flounces 
have been disposed at will, the stays have 
been lowered behind ; not to mention the 
various rolling of the sleeve, and those 
other nice circumstances of dress, upon 
which every lady employs her fancy at 
pleasure.** 

Again it is observed : "I sometimes 
entertained myself by observing what 
a large quantity of ground was hid un- 
der spreading petticoats ; and what lit- 
tle patches of earth were covered by 
creatures with wigs and hats, in com- 
parison to those places that were distin- 
guished by flounces, fringes, and furbe- 
lows.'* 

In a petition to the author of the 
** Tattler,** is an amusing satire of these 
spreading petticoats, which seem to 
have engrossed the attention of most of 
the writers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries : ** Upon the late in- 
vention of Mrs. Catharine Crossstitch, 
mantua-maker, the petticoats of ladies 
were too wide for entering into any 
coach or chair, which was in use be- 
fore the said invention. That, for 
the service of the said ladies, your pe- 
titioner has built a round chair in the 
form of a lantern, six yards and a half 
in circumference, with a stool in the 
centre of it, the said vehicle being so 
contrived as to receive the passenger 
by opening in two in the middle, and 
closing mathematically when she is 
seated. That your petitioner has also 
invented a coach, for the reception of 
one lady only, who is to be let in at the 
top. That the said coach has been 
tried by a lady's woman in one of these 
full petticoats, who was let down from 
a balcony, and drawn up again by pul- 
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leys, to the great satisfaction of her lady 
and all who beheld her." 

Patching was never more prevalent 
than during the reign of Queen Anne, 
and severely are those ** black spots" 
censured by writers of the time, both 
French and English. A French author 
says : ** L*usage des mouches n^est pas 
inconnu aux dames Francoises, mais il 
£sat £tre jeune et jolie. En Angleterre, 
jeanes, vieilles, belles, laidcs, tout est 
emmouch^ jusqu*k la decrepitude ; j*ai 
plosieurs fois compt^ quinze mouches 
et davantage, sur la noire et rid^o face 
d'ane vieille de soixante et diz ans. 
Les Anglaises raffinent ainsi sur nos 
modes." 

We have other laughable accounts 
of these patches: **The women 
look like angels, and would be more 
baantiful than the sun, were it not for 
little black spots that ore apt to break 
out in their faces, and sometimes rise 
in very odd figures. I have observed 
that those little blemishes wear o£F very 
soon, but when they disappear in one 
part of the face, they are veiT apt to 
break out in another, insomuch, that I 
have seen a spot upon the forehead in 
the afternoon, that was upon the chin 
in the morning. 

" About the middle of last winter, I 
irent to see an opera at the Huymarkot 
Theatre, where I could not but take no- 
tice of two parties of very prettjr wo- 
men, that had placed themselves m the 
opposite side-boxes, and seemed drawn 
up in a kind of battle array, one 
against the other. After a short sur- 
tey of them, I found they were patched 
differently ; tlie faces on one hand, bc- 
tog spotted on the right side of the 
Ibrehead, and those upon the other, on 
the left. I quickly perceived that they 
Cast hostile glances, one upon another ; 



and that their patches were placed in 
those different situations as party -sig- 
nals to distinguish friends from foes. 
In the miildlo boxos, betwi*oii those two 
opposite bodies were sevoral ladies who 
patched indifferently on both sides of 
their faces, and seem to sit there with 
no other intention but to soe the opera. 
Upon inquiry, I found the body of 
Amazons, on my right hand, were 
Whigs, and those on my left, Tories : 
and that those who had placed them- 
selves in the middle boxes, were a neu- 
tral party. • * Nay, I am informed 
that some of them adhere so steadfastly 
to their party, and are so far from sa- 
crificing their zeal for the public to their 
passion for any particular person, that, 
m a late draught of marriage articles, 
a lady has stipulated ^ith her hus- 
band, that whatever his opinions are, 
she shall be at liberty to patch on which 
side she pleases." 

The absurdity is also thus attacked : 
** Madam, let mo beg of you, to take 
off the patches at the lower end of your 
left cheek, and I will allow two more 
under your left eye, which will contrib- 
ute more to the symmetry of your face ; 
except you would please to remove the 
ten black atoms on your ladyship's chin, 
and weor one large patch instead of 
them. If so, you may properly enough 
retain the three patches above men- 
tioned." 

Washes for the complexion, rouge, 
and alabaster powder, were much used at 
this time, and contiuued fashionable for 
many years, but patches are said to 
have been finally banished towards the 
latter end of Anno*s reign, chiefly 
through the censures of Addison, who 
waged continual war against them, and 
from whom many of the extracts given 
above have been derived. 



THOUGHT. 



¥11 AT is the warrior's sword compared with thee ? 
A brittle reed against a giant's might ! 
What are the tyrant's countless hosts ? as light 
As chaff before the tempest! Though ho bo 
Shut in with guards, and by the bended knee 
Be worshiped, like a god, thou still canst smite. 
E'en then, with viewless arm, and from that height 
Hurl him into the dust! for thou art free, 
Boundless, omnipresent, like God, who gave 
Thee for his crowning gift to man : and when 
Thou work'st with thy best weapon, truth's calm pen, 
To punish and reform, exalt and aav^. 
Thou canst combine in one the minds of men. 
Which strength like that of God, united have ! 
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AMEBICAN LITEBATUBE AND BEPRINTS. 



— Irting has finished the fourth volume 
of his Life of WasHngUm, and having 
brought his hero safelj through the war, he 
leaves him at the threshold of the Presi- 
dency, and there the biographer pauses, 
allading with modesty and feeling to him- 
self. The whole work, as far as completed, 
and however much further it may be car- 
ried, will be the popular and universally 
read Life of Washington. The story of his 
career is told with a simplicity which is 
the ripe maturity of a lovely style, and 
with a sustained interest which will draw 
every reader, of every age, from chapter 
to chapter. Lilse the author's "Colum- 
bus'' and " Mahomet," the " Washington" 
is invested with all the picturesqueness 
of which the subject seems capable. And 
yet with great differences ; the countries 
and the times of his other heroes are, in 
themselves, romantic to the imagination. 
But by no possibility can that tender hue, 
which is the complexion of distance and 
strangeness, be imparted to recent or 
very modern events. But no other author 
could have done so much for this pictur- 
esqueness, by the mere charm of treat- 
ment, as Irving. He is beyond criti- 
cism, in a certain sense. His hold is 
so sure upon the public heart, that criti- 
cism cannot dispute his possession, it can 
only discriminate and compare his liter- 
ary qualities. It is enough to say of 
his Lift of Washington, that it is entirely 
the bools which Washington Irving must 
write upon such a theme, and that, while 
other historians might have philosophized 
more upon Washington's character and 
due place in history, none could have told, 
with more sympathy, skill, and interest, 
the story of his life. We cannot forbear 
quoting the last words of the book, both 
for what the author says of his hero and 
of himself: 

" In regard to the character and conduct of 
"Washington, we have endeavored to place his 
deeds in the clearest light, and left thein to 
speak for thomsolvcs, (2:cncrally avoiding com- 
ment or eulogium. We have quoted hia own 
words and writings largely, to explain his 
m^lingB and motives, and give the true key to 

' policy J for never did man leave a more 



truthful mirror of his heart and mind, and a 
more thorough exponent of his conduct, than 
he has left in his copious correspondeaoe. 
There his character is to be found in all its 
majestic simplicity, its massive grandeur and 
quiet colossiu strength. He was no hero of 
romance ; there was nothing of romantic 
heroism in his nature. As a warrior he was 
incapable of fear, but made no merit of defy- 
ing aanger. He fought for a cause, but not 
for personal renown. Gladly, when he had 
won the cause, he hung up his sword never 
again to take it down. Glory, that blatant 
word, which haunts some militairy minds like 
the bray of the trumpet, formed no part of 
his aspirations. To act justly was nis in- 
stinct, to promote the public weal his con- 
stant effort, to deserve the * affections of 
good men' his ambition. With such qualifi- 
cations for the pure exercise of sound judg* 
ment and comprehensive wisdom, he ascend* 
ed the Presidential chair. 

"Therefor the present we leave him. So 
far our work is complete, comprehending the 
whole military life of Washington, and his 
agency in public affairs, up to Uie formation 
of^our Constitution. How well we have exe- 
cuted it we leave to the public to determine; 
hoping to find it, as heretofore, far more easily 
satisfied at the result of our labors than we 
are ourselves. Should the measure of health 
and good spirits, with which a kind Provi- 
dence has blessed us bevond the usual term 
of literary labor, be still continued, we may 



place in our task, wo stay our hands, lay by 
our pen, and seek that relaxation and repose 
wliich gathering years require," 

—Whoever wishes to read one of the 
most passionate and pathetic novels in 
English literature will take with him, 
during the summer vacation, ITie CoLU- 
giitna, by Gerald Griflln. He was a young 
Irishman, who died several years since, 
after writing a series of works — novels 
and poetry, which gave him little re- 
putation during his life, but since his 
death have given him fame as, in oar 
judgment, the best Irish novelist. The 
picture of Irish character and manners a 
half century since, in The ColUgiam, is 
masterly, and the power with which the 
fond, impetuous, passionate, thoroughly 
Celtic nature of Hardress Crcgan is drawn, 
evinces rare genius. Griffin died young, a 
disappointed man. But this one story, if 
nothing else of his, will surely live among 
the very best noveU of the time. It is full 
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of incident, and an alMorbing interest 
allnres the reader to the end, and leaves 
him with a melted heart and moistened 
eye. Love, pride, and prejudice are the 
themes. An Ophelia-like heroine is tossed 
upon the bitter waves 'of a sea of passion 
■he cannot control, and the end is more 
piteous than Ophelia*s. There have been 
at least two editions of the work published 
in this country at different times. The 
last one, before the present, was a very 
poor, cheap, Philadelphia edition, which 
coald have done little for the reputation 
of The CoUegians. But a new edition of 
the CompltU Works of Gerald Griffin, to be 
concluded in about thirty weekly numbers, 
If now issuing by D. and J. Sadlicr & Co., 
New York, and is more than a third part 
published. It is a very convenient and at- 
tractive edition. It will contain all his 
novels, dramas, and lyrics. The latter 
have a thoroughly Irish flavor, and will, 
we sincerely hope, be the means of making 
the talented young Irishman widely known, 
and, consequently, admired in this country. 

— ^As the dog days approach, the novels 
mnltiply. Derby & Jackson continue their 
convenient family edition of Marryatt, and 
the standard old English novelists. The 
tastes of different times will differ, but 
Fielding and Smollett must still hold their 
places as delineators of the English man- 
ners of their epoch. They are invalu- 
able companions to their contemporary his- 
tory. In fact, no man has properly read 
history, who has not studied in their own 
works, and in descriptions of their man- 
ners and habitj*, the people whose govern- 
ment, and wars, and politics only, the pom- 
pons muse of history condescends to heed. 
Tom Jones is as essential a foot-note to the 
fiiglish life of the reign of George Second 
u the letters of Ilorace Walpole. Marry- 
att idll always have a large and loving 
audience, so long as men and boys have 
the love of adventure in their hearts. 
There are few nautical novels better than 
P^er Simple, few more captivating to the 
genuine novel reader than Jaecb Faithful. 

— ^The Appletons give us Miss Yonge*s 
list, Dyruvor Terrace, It has the same carc- 
fal details of what seem to us quite un- 
hterestfng events and people, that make 
up her other stories, excepting perhaps 77u 
Bttr of Reddyffe, Merely to copy nature, 
b not necessarily to make a fine work of 
art, whether in painting or literature. 



However, it is de rigwur to admire what- 
ever the fair Yonge chooses to send us, and 
there will be no lack of sea-side and valley 
admirers of this last " effort of the distin- 
guished authoress." 

— Mr. Edward Stephens issues TheHeiregs 
of Greenhurst, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
author of Fashion and Famine. The other 
works of this lady belong properly to the 
melo-dramatic and sensation schools. From 
a rapid glance at this one, we should sup- 
pose it to be of the purely romantic school, 
and not less attractive and interesting 
than any of its predecessors. 

— Gerald Massey is introduced in blue 
and gold by Ticknor & Fields. When he 
appeared in plain muslin, in his earlier 
days, we expressed our opinion of him at 
some length. He is evidentl]^ a man of 
warm feeling and a sensuous fancy, but 
we do not find great poetry in his hand- 
some volume. It is still, to us, a mixture 
of Tennyson and Ebenezer Elliott; al- 
though so eminent a man as Landor alludes 
to Homer and Shakespeare, in speaking of 
Massey. The feeling is, beyond a question, 
strong and real; but the expression of it is, 
equally beyond doubt, determined by that 
of other men. Unpleasantly often there 
is an affectation of intensity, which, with 
so much genuine ardor, is entirely un- 
necessary. 

— ^In the same series, Mrs. Jameson's 
Diary of an Ennuyie tastes of Italy, as 
dried rose-leaves of roses. The feminine 
grace of this writer is nowhere more agree- 
ably displayed than in this little volume ; 
and her womanly sense and feeling no- 
where more eloquently expressed than In 
her Sisters of Charity, a new work just 
issued by the same house. She says that 
she believes that there exists at the core of 
our social condition a great mistake to be 
corrected, and a great want to be supplied ; 
that men and women must learn to under- 
stand each other, and work together for the 
common good, before any amount of per- 
manent moral and religious progress can 
be effected ; and that, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the word, we need Sisters 
of Charity everywhere. 

Mrs. Jameson treats the subject with 
the instinctive delicacy of a lady, but of 
one who understands that woman is the 
root of lady, as the vine is of the grape- 
blossom. Let every summer-lounger take, 
with the women's novels of the season. 
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this woman's view of woman's sphere and 
doty, and remember that Mrs. Browning, 
Mrs. Jameson, and Mrs. Norton are three 
English women, whose position in literature 
and general respect claim for their views 
of the '* woman question," an attention 
which is rarely gravely given to it by the 
general public. And when, to their appeals, 
is added the splendor of Miss Nightingale's 
actions, the most determined reviler of 
Female Conventions may, with perfect pro- 
priety, retire to his closet and ask him- 
self : " Is darning my stockings the whole 
duty of woman?" 

— The Family-Circle Glee-Booky compiled 
by Elias Howe (Mason Brothers). Whoever 
makes a family sing is a social benefactor ; 
but whoever makes them sing good songs 
is himself worthy of a lobgesangy a song of 
praise, which we desire with proper fire, at 
once to sing, and homage bring, and make 
our bow to Mr. Howe, and hope that 
Messrs. Mason Brothers will soon give us 
others of Mr. Howe's compilations. The 
present is an attractive collection of good 
old choice favorites, which are never, by 
any chance, heard in the Academy or in 
Mrs. Potiphar's drawing-room ; but which 
are now sung, and have been, and will be, 
eung in a hundred happy homes, and are 
full, all of them, of associations sweet as 
their own music and tender as their own 
sentiment. We hope it may be the in- 
fluence of such publications to tempt out 
the voices that are silent now, because 
they cannot warble the serenade of the 
Trovatore or the barcarole of Lucrezia. 
Modest voices, remember that there are 
Marios, and Giuglinis, and Brignolis to 
sing the Italian operas in great theatres, 
and to thousands of people ; do you sing 
the songs you can, to the tens, to the fives, 
perhaps only to the one, who will listen in 
the sacred seclusion of home with the 
heart as well as with flounces and kid 
gloves. 

— The Life of Dr. Kane is in preparation 
by Dr. William Elder, of Philadelphia 
(Childs & Peterson). These pages have 
already recorded our estimate of the value 
of that life, and the account of it cannot 
fail to be of the most permanent interest 
No books arc more entertaining than the 
lives of famous travelers and explorers, 
and all men of action, men who went 
where most of us go only in wishing and 
in imagination, and who did what poetry 



makes men famous for doing. There it 
no more delightful story-book thaa 
<' Southey's Life of Nelson ;" a simple, gra- 
phic, coherent chronicle of the great ad- 
miral's career. Dr. Elder is well known 
as an eloquent and -original orator, and his 
contributions to our literature, although 
sometimes eccentric beyond qaaintneiB, 
have displayed an undoubted vigor, and 
fertility of resources. There is no reason 
why he should not make the biography of 
the brave young Kane one of the en- 
dnringly valuable works upon the library- 
shelf — a book to stand side by side with 
the hero's own fascinating Journals— side 
by Bide with Parry's, and Back's, and 
Franklin'^ and all the stories of Arctic 
adventurers. 

— 2bm Brownie SeJtool-Life (Ticknor & 
Fields) is a novel of school-life at Rugby, 
in England, in the days of the good and 
famous Dr. Arnold. It is exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable to us Americans, as 
showing us the very interior of a life of 
which we know nothing. It is a curiona 
companion-piece to Dickens' '* Do-the-boys 
Hall," and Thackeray's '* Dr. Birch and hia 
Young Friends at Rodwell Regis." Tho 
book is written in an easy, idiomatic, and 
manly style, and is of a character to 
interest particularly the American reader ; 
showing him how young Englishmen come 
often to live easy and manly lives as well 
as write in the same way. 

—The Rev. John Bayley, of the Virginia 
annual conference, has published a work 
concerning Marriage as Uia, and as it should 
be (M. W. Dodd). The question discussed 
is one in which the race is supposed to be 
profoundly interested, and ought to wish 
to be instructed. Perhaps the task of 
instruction may be difiQcult. But let the 
reader hear Mr. Bayley speak for himself 
concerning money in matrimony. " It la 
true when the match is in other respects a 
suitable one, wealth is not to be despised ; 
but when the question is between wealth on 
the one hand, and a suitable husband or a 
wife on the other, it should never be for- 
gotten that riches will never purchase 
intellect or virtue ; but that these noble 
qualities may procure riches, and will 
never fail to secure all that is needful for 
happiness.' ' The book is thus seen to be 
consolatory reading for mothers who will 
be compelled to return from their summer 
campaigns with daughters unmarried. 
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— 7*« AVt« KUc, by C. L. Brace, 
Secretary of the Children-s Aid Society. 
(New York: C. Scribner). Mr. C. L. 
Bmce some years aiocc marked oat a field 
of labor for himself, in which he has thor- 
oagfaly cnli»tcd the sympathy and spiritual 
companionship of good people of every 
cree<l and party, and of all parts of oar 
country. This is sufficient evidence that 
an nnumally good judgment is united in 
his character to genuine catholic and com- 
prehensive benevolence. Whatever such a 
man writes for the Christian public is sure 
to obtain the Christian public's attention, 
and to be popular, instructive, and ably sug- 
gestive of needed social and philanthropic 
improvements. In the JK^'orse Folk, Mr. Brace 
hM given ns a satisfactory insight of the 
eondttion, character, and manners of the 
people, together with a sketch of the exist- 
ing government, church, and other institu- 
tiooB, especially those of a philanthropic 
character, of a region with regard to which 
Miss Bremer's works awakened a curiosity, 
in many respects, hitherto but little grati- 
fied. Mr. Brace's capital qualification as a 
writing-traveler, is his unwearying and rc- 
BsrlLably general impulse of inquiry, and 
Us facalty of making himself at home, and 
getting information directly and circum- 
itantially from the people with whom 
chance brings him in contact. In this he 
even excels most other American travelers, 
tbODgb, as a personal observer, he Is rather 
below their average ; doubtless, because 
be is too often preoccupied with reflection. 
He te industrious in the examination of 
tenments and statistics, and judicious in 
eolUtion and condensation. 

The same qualities of style which charac- 
tetiie the " Home Life in Oermany and Hun- 
gsry m 1851," of Mr. Brace, are found in 
this work, constantly evincing a tenderly 
discriminating and vigorous capacity of 
hagoage. There are frequent infelicitous 
expressions, and sometimes a slip-shod* 



memorandum-like method of * statement 
which would not be unbecoming in 
a newspaper market report, but is hardly 
in good taste when addressed to so large 
and respectable an audience as a work of 
this character is sure to command. It is 
neatly printed, and illustrated with toler- 
able engravings and wood-cuts; but, as a 
book for reference, would be more valuable 
if supplied with a map. 

— Sermons by Ephraim Peabody, with a 
Memoir (Crosby, Nichols & Co.). This 
volume is a collection of discourses by ono 
of the purest and noblest of men. His life 
was simple, uneventful, and pious. His 
character was of that rare beauty which 
foreshows the era of peace and good-will 
among men. The engraving prefixed to 
the volume, from Cbeney-s portrait, has 
the tender beatification of expression 
which that exquisite artist was wont to be- 
stow upon all his friends. But the winning 
human face of Mr. Peabody was but a thin 
veil of the angelic beneath. He was not a 
man to be widely known ; nor arc his ser- 
mons of a nature to be generally read. 
But he was a man to be loved by those 
who knew him, as few men are loved, and 
to bequeath his memory to them as a per- 
petual plea for an honest and God-serving 
life : his own life having so unfailingly 
assured them that ^* of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." 

— From the same house, we receive 
Christian Consolations ; sermons by Rev. 
A. P. Peabody.. This is a name of great 
clerical eminence in New England, and 
the volume in question is justly named. 
It is a series of discourses in which Chris- 
tian truth is applied to life, and is eppeci- 
ally intended for the afflicted. There is 
a mingled manline^ and tenderness in the 
style which are quite sure to commend 
what is said to tbc thoughtful sympathy 
of the wise and good. 



OUR WINDOW. 



Hebk we open a window that looks out 
opoQ the world: and here we shall sit, 
Month by month, and watch all that passes ; 
» that whoever looks with us will see 
vliatever is most interesting at home and 
tbrosd. 

VOL. X.— 8 



From this elevation we can calch the 
humorous aspects of events ; we can make 
our little comments as one tbing rapidly 
chases another before our eyes : here we 
can see objects that are lost to those passing 
in the street, objects which were worth te- 
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memberii^, but which have drifted down 
the month, and arp forgotten. 

We can hear the new singers, as they sing 
at home or far over the sea. We can see 
the new pictures that are painted at home 
or !n England, in France, or Germany. 
We can assist with our eyes and ears at 
great festivals and solemnities wherever 
they occur. We can see the belle as she 
adjuBts the skirt for the last time ; the 
beau, as he perfects his cravat-tie ; pride, 
spreading its plumage, and forgetting that, 
though it ornaments its ugliness, it does not 
conceal it ; and folly flying fondly after its 
own tail. 

From Our Window we can look into the 
windows of the Tuileries, and see if the 
Empress is really shedding hoops and cut- 
ting crinoline. We can gaze into the 
seamstress's attic-chamber, and see if she 
did really stain with tears the bridal robe 
she was stitching. 

So, when you have done your day's work 
and your day's talk— when the light is 
tranquil and the air quiet, when the hour 
comes In which you wish neither to wrangle 
nor to study, but to refresh and revive the 
mind that is teased all day — then come, 
and lean with us out of Our Window, and 
see what motley the Old World Is wcar- 
iog. 



Just when nature is loveliest with us, 
art puts forth its annual blossoms. We 
throw up Our Window to look at the cherry 
blossoms, and a^' bit " of Casilear's salutes 
us. We think to see the faithful old apple 
orchards in their brief carnival and per- 
fumed splendor, and behold the sumptuous 
Church or the fruity Gray. We look for 
summer — and the Arcadian serenity of 
Kensett, the soft repose of Durand are be- 
fore our eyes: for the gushing fountains in 
the fields, and, lo ! the impetuous vigor of 
Hicks, or the suppressed power of Page. 

In fact, when the warm sun in the sky, 
and the airy muslins in the street, remind 
us tlijit the time of the singing of birds 
has come, and we are on our loitering way 
to Iloboken, to hear the voice of the tur- 
tle — the old familiar face of the placard 
of the National Academy exhibition catches 
ns by the eye, and allures us into realms of 
eternal spring, of unfading summer, and 
of relentless winter. 

This year it was the thirty-second an- 



nual exhibition, and, perhaps, thirty-two 
times better than anyTecent one. In the 
morning, the rooms have been a quiet re- 
treat for the student who wished to stndy, 
and learn to tell a Rossiter from a Haot- 
ington. In the evening, they have beea 
thronged with a murmuring crowd, who 
lingered listlessly in the heat, and pro- 
nounced Church's Andes '* beaatif ul ! per- 
feet I" 

Probably no two visitors agreed apon 
any theory of art, or canon of artistic criti- 
cism. They all knew what pleased them, 
and they would have laughed as much at 
the terrible Mr. Ruskin, who says that you 
can know about pictures precisely as you 
know about the moral law, as at a jeweler, 
who should say that you had no moral 
right to prefer opaU to diamonds. 

Most of us who look into a gallery are 
entirely unfit to talk about pictures from 
any other point of view than our private 
pleasure. Those of us who have always 
lived among brick houses, and have seen 
green fields and bine sky, as a luxury to 
be taken in white cdats, during a sultry 
summer month, wisely declare that Indigo, 
who has studied tint by tint the landscape 
he exhibits, gets his blues too dark, or bis 
yellows too bright, while we are sure 
that Buff is no painter ; for he " gets his 
reds too warm." 

Now it seems to us as if Indigo and Buff 
probably knew a great deal more about 
their business than we do ; and when yon 
look around the brilliant walls of the Acad- 
emy, and remember how many long hours 
of patient toil, how many days of hard 
struggle and exposure, how much devotion, 
and passion, and despair, are worked into 
that web of shifting color, how many of 
those pictures are the sacrifice of a life upon 
the shrine of beauty — is it not as well to see 
that the gray is properly cool, even if the 
red is warm ; and that if the head you pass 
with a sniff,' because it is catalogued in 
New York as the work of Tripe, were 
labeled in a foreign gallery, Titian, it 
would extort from you the most willing 
admiration. 

Next year, when you ascend those stairs 
and pay your mite — let it be a double mite, 
for a season-ticket—to the admirable Mrs. 
Croker, whose presence is a pleasant part 
of the annual exhibition, remember that 
you are not going to see so many feet of 
canvas, covered with so many pounds of 
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ptkini, lull frAgtnents of Ihe faopd aad taknt 
©f a htjn4r£d ft^lltiw-mcn. If tbej are not 
Cliiiid^is gr RKph&el^i or OmrgioQGs^ or 
\m\ Angeloa, what tfaea? Mast nU 
flowert bo roaeSf or n'ltnqiibh tbc anmc 
apd tti& mlolstry of flowers? Yoa c&n 
aurcly toy maoy a ebarp tbiag as you sur- 
y the picture»» for jou are a witty maa ; 
Ira I rcm^mbpr that the arrcjw you fly* only 
for ihe sake of adrniHnj^ lis gUlt^HDg 
point, plrjkes marlflUy the youof bird 
sewly tryiiig tUwingtjOr Ihe stag push* 
Id;? bnw*?Iy through the forest. 

The picturt: is poor euough^ if you 
«ih»>Q!w, that if clear ; but how f f the un- 
jir«>tecled arad apiHjiilin^ work couM criti* 
d^e you In tum ? Stand l>eforo the poorest 
«f all tht* pictures, and, haviug tnarked it 
well* 5i»k yourfldf ouly— *' Am 1 a better 
tpreiuifu of a ipau than that ia of a pic* 
•lure ! '' So shall you kiiru hutniUty* txM 
yunr noddiog c refit of arroipince* 

im not every lauduc ape picture 

louche? and iuggestlons of lovely 

lit of nalure ? The very outline nud 

ipi^d coloring ofquiet fields, andFtad- 

woodSi and aiuglug wutcrs, do they 

I br«alh<! ft eweeter light luto ths' day 

pou which they Jire ^tum, huug ou thtj 

mlU T If* in hit dreary arc lie night at the 

pole, lh« bfave Kaoe could have seeu eveu 

the pflofc^t copy of the worst Clutidet 

wnuld it not have beeu to him asn gl!inpfi« 

of paradise ? 

Now BAiftdw^, on a Bpung moratng, 

tiag with the fresh tciilettes of the 

Ivicf season in which muslins may be wKtrn^ 

h n«:*t precisely like an arctic region with 

[ttifBfttUL 'STet, for all that, whoever 

ttMa and dallies for au hoar in the 

Jkcadcm J galU^rjT "i^y have^ t^ Kane might 

li»¥fl had. gUmpaei of paradise. 

The dtKim are elo^d novr, until another 

:^wir, bot etilL from Our >Vlndow, we pla- 

i^dly Btinrey what is past, and enjoy plea- 

^ th ft t are mo more . No 1 1 h a t we couq t 

arming of pietuna amon^ past plca- 

Beatity has the ijumorlal elixiri 

nerix grow* old to the eye of to the 

In4 I'lke the itars oud ihe floweri, fine 

©f art ar« ill way fr*ifih lo the seeing 

la Ihf remembering. The thirty-second 

itloo if olotn«d. Thf^ wUs ha ye made 

??Tf over workf that were not rouceived 

•d with a langli. The newspa- 

^tolled and decried. The artists 

»T9 rcjui with pride, or fury^ or placid 
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ai»gus?t, whatever the public eepfors havu 
said. The pictnres have gone to parlor 
walU, the painters to their etudloaj and the 
public alxiut its busineE^ 

But we are alt agreed that it was a cap!* 
t*l display— that Church was magnlflcent 
in his great pweep^ of mountain ranges 
Eunk in glorious haze, with ca&cade», 
streams, strange fuUage, and all the Inxu- 
riant splendor of the tropica. Chnrch 
oope« adequately with gre«t IhemcE. He 
paints the Andes ae easily as many men a 
river meadow. We are agreed, loo, that 
Gray Is the fame fond lover of the Vene- 
tian bloom, anil, tn a world of modern no* 
tlons, h faithful to the traditions of hl^art ; 
that hk compeer^ Huntiogtofl, has not yet 
Irist any euanlng from his Angers, and 
holds his place ; that the Fremdent^ Da- 
rand > if more skillful in details, is not lem 
placid and pastoral, our Thomson of the 
lirush ^ that Ken sett was surely born under 
s cloudlet's sky, so serene and full of sum- 
mer j«>y are his beautiful pictures ; that 
Koisitcr would outdassssle the day, if pig^ 
ments were etnibeams ; that Hicks's vigor 
found never a titter subject than Henry 
Ward Bcecher; Ihat Casilear's muse of 
inspiration ghouM he a flittiogt shy Egeria* 
so rare, and delicate, and tender ts his 
touch \ that Crops«y^s hand is sttll uti- 
eiiual to hltt teeming fancy ^ that Greene 
and Baker take rank with our best por- 
trait^painlers ; that Hall, and Hubbard^ and 
Shattuck, and a score more beside them, 
Illuminate the walls with glowing prophe- 
cies of the future glory of Academy exhi* 
bttionB ; and that Page, tn a grand, melan- 
choly way. vindicates bis position as the 
greatest master of portrait we have yet 
produced. 

Upon *omD of these things^ perhapf, we 
are all agreed. But each mistress liked 
her lover -s picture l>est, and each friend 
bis friend's. Aod no one could leave the 
rooms without a higher repp<i'et for the per- 
formance as well as tbti proiipect of Ameri- 
can art. There have been many poorer 
exhibitions in older places. Wo will not 
flay that there have been poorer ones in 
London; but we will see what pictiires 
London was looking at in the »ame spring 
days, that we may bring Ihe artlstn of the 
two eountrieii together, in our annual sur- 
vey. 

Tbu!< speaks London of tbli year^i Eng- 
lish pictures ; 
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<*We miss from among the exhibitors 
this year, with special regret, Mr. £. M. 
Ward and Mr. Webster. Sir Charles East- 
lake, also, and Mr. Lee are unrepresented, 
and we have from Mr. Herbert only a scene 
' On the coast of France ;' a wide prospect 
of sea and coast, which is certainly a pleas- 
ant little picture, although not what we are 
taught to look for from his hands. But if 
we miss some familiar artists, we have 
compensation in the reappearance of, at 
any rate, one whose handiwork has been of 
late years little seen. There is a picture 
by Mr. Mulready, painted in accordance 
with the will of Mr. VernOn, for the Ver- 
non Gallery, called * The Young Brother.' 
A sister holds him, and an elder brother 
tickles him lovingly behind the ear. His 
gesture and expression are delightful. Last 
year, again, Mr. Maclise did not exhibit ; 
this year he has supplied, in bis ' Peter the 
Great,' one of the most important pictures 
of the season. Peter, working with his 
companions in the Deptford Dockyard, is 
visited by William the Third. The rough 
Muscovite, who is intent on modeling, not 
only a ship, but an empire— vigorous and 
youthful, with rugged locks, a fearless 
look, bare arms, of which the veins are full 
with recent labor, and limbs spread abroad 
— contrasts significantly, as young Russia, 
with the King of England, who stands with 
his limbs all in a line, erect, gloved tightly, 
frilled, wigged, and no longer young. 
Close to the hand of the half-barbarous 
Peter are the luxuries of the flesh, which 
were essential to his happiness— the fruits, 
the wine, the actresses, the dwai-f, and 
monkey ; but while there is all that kind 
of life surrounding him, there is expressed 
throughout the whole picture bis appetite 
and passion for the science of the west. 
The marvelous execution of the details in 
this work does not strike the eye so soon as 
its complete expression of a thought. Mr. 
Maclise furnishes, also, this year, a special 
attraction to the North Room, in the 
shape of forty-two noble designs in out- 
line, illustrative of the * Story of the Con- 
quest.' 

** Over Mr. Maclise's * Peter' hangs a 
grand study of deer upon a misty peak, 
^ Scene in Braemar,' the chief work for this 
year of Sir Edwin Landseer, and one of the 
best works he has exhibited. The other con- 
tributions of this painter are a study of a 
• Rough and Ready' pony, and a bit of dog- 



fancy, entitled < Uncle Tom and his Wife 
for sale ;' Uncle Tom being a black-&ced 
bull terrier, chained with his spouse agaimt 
a wall, and within sight of a dog-whip. 
The picture is, indeed, not to be seen with- 
out emotion; but it is meant to beget 
mirth, not melancholy. 

** Mr. Stanfield's best work for the season 
represents the wreck of a vessel that had 
been part of the Spanish Armada, and thai 
had been firing at rocks, mistaken for a 
castle, in the bay now called after this in- 
cident < Port na Spania, near the Giant's 
Causeway, on the coast of Ireland. Inci- 
dents of the wreck are mingled with the 
surging of the waters, and, throngh mist 
and spray, the weird cli£& of the Giant-8 
Causeway show a coast entirely pitilen. 
Mr. Stanfield exhibits three other good 
works, of which we shall speak in futoie 
notices. 

'<Mr. Augustus Egg's pictare of < Es- 
mond's Return after the Battle of Wynen- 
del' attracted constant admiration at the 
private view. Its quiet fullness of thought 
is remarkable. The figures of Beatrice 
and Esmond, faultless in conception, are, 
without one trace of exaggeration, perfect 
in expression 

" Mr. David Roberts has sent three pic- 
tures: two of church interiors — one of 
them a fine < Interior of the Dnomo at Mi- 
lan'— and a square in Rome, the ' Piazza 
Navona ;' by these works he is very well 
represented. 

'' Mr. Millais exhibits three pictures, and 
appears in them to better advantage Uian 
he did in the works contributed last year. 
His Aleics from Home represents a young 
Highlander on duty in a trench before 
Sebastopol, shouldering his musket while 
he treads among the shot and shell that 
tell the danger of his post, and reads a 
letter from home with a softened look upon 
his face that wins the heart as one observes 
it. The Sir Isambras at the Ford, too, is a 
picture full of good expression. The gray, 
haired knight in heavy mail, who rides the 
good horse Lancival across the stream, 
with a barefooted girl before him and a 
barefooted boy behind, the girl clasped in 
the armor, the boy clasping it, is so 
painted that one may sit and dream before 
the work. The third picture, that of the 
Excape of a Heretic— -oi a girl saved by her 
lover from an atUa-da-fS, we like least of 
the three at a first glance, bat the attitude 
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of shelter and protection ia the lover, who 
\b become to the girl a haven and a for- 
tress, is conceiTed most skillfully. 

*<0r Mr. Creswick's fresh and airy En- 
glish landscapes there are three, and there 
an four pictures by Mr. Redgrave. Mr. 
Witberington sends also four landscapes, 
two of which are especially worthy of his 
mune. Among Mr. Cooke's pictures is a 
Tsry real bit of the English coast, a Crab 
tmd LobtUr Short. 

** Attention ia caught very surely by Mr. 
I>7ce'8 little picture of Titian prqKiring to 
mike hit First Esioy in Coloring'^mth 
joiees of flowers ; the artist-spirit and de- 
termined purpose of the boy speak here 
plidnly enough out of his face. 

"Mr. Cope's large picture of the Pilgrim 
JFMer9 quitting the Dutch coast for New 
Bsgland demands more attention than we 
biTe yet given to it. We now simply 
place it npoa record among notable things 
of the season. His little domestic scene of 
Mommg Games at Breakfast-time is to be 
■om at a glance, and liked of course. 

" Bat at the head of the domestic pic- 
tures of the year we must place Mr. Faed's 
ihnf Brmk in the Family. The mail coach 
has gone by a moorland cottage, and has 
home "onr bonnie young Willie awa'." 
Mother and father, grandmother, a sister 
boddiDg into womanhood, and younger 
cues, with the dog in front, who is half 
disposed to run after his vanished play- 
ftUow — all have come forth to gaze until 
the coach is out of sight. The grouping, 
Hm expression given to each person in the 
Bttle moorland family, has been exquisitely 
felt bj the painter. One sentiment per- 
Tades every comer of the canvas, even to 
tfaa perplexity of the hen who has all her 
Aickens with her except one, which is on 
the other side of a g^te, and cries because 
it can't get over. 

"All notice of the portraits we defer, 
only indulging ourselves with a mention 
of Mr. Grant's Marquis of Lansdowne. Of 
the sterling character of several of the 
pfetnres, which have not been named in the 
preceding sketch, we can give no better 
eridenee than by saying that among them 
ii Mr. Leslie's Sir Roger de Coverlet/ at 
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impossible for America to make 
Ihme. Paris and London will not 



receive the New York approval of a singer 
as final. And this is not wonderful ; for 
either we do not believe in our own opin- 
ions, or wc feci that we do not know enough 
to make them. 

From Our Window we looked into the 
Academy of Music, here in New York, and 
beheld the melancholy failure of Signor 
Jacopi, whose portrait had illuminated the 
shop windows. **Dry up, Jacobs!" was 
the dreadful fiat laughed down from the 
terrible gods in the gallery. The gods 
knew Mr. Charles Jacobs, in Chatham 
street, and would not tolerate any Signor 
Jacopi, in Irving Place. It was a just 
judgment of the gods ; but how could they 
inflict it? The tortures of the old martyrs 
were mild in the comparison. 

Madame Cora de Wilborst with her shrill 
and uninteresting, but flexible and trained 
voice, has sailed for Italy to study and, 
let us hope, to succeed. She seems re- 
solved upon success; and hearty resolu- 
tion always deserves it. But Europe will 
not care a straw what we thought of her. 
She has a great deal more reputation in 
New York than ever Parodi had in Lon- 
don. And yet when Parodi was brought 
here, she was to be a triumph because Lon- 
don bad approved her. How long will it 
be before London applauds beeeatse New 
York approves ? We cannot even control 
Boston yet, and Philadelphia sets up a 
prima donna of its own, and docs not care 
how coldly we smile upon Gazzaniga. 

This will continue just as long as the 
foreign estimate is a judgment of intelli- 
gence based upon certain canons of art. 
In Europe people know that there are 
great limitations to every art and artist. 
In America we forget that Jenny Lind is, 
after all, no miracle but only a woman 
who sings, and so wc are disappointed. 

We had Bosio and we thought her a 
very pretty singer. Bosio went to Europe, 
and Europe instantly knew that there were 
only a very few living women who sang 
better, and ranked her accordingly. 

But whatever our knowledge or judg- 
ment may be, there is no doubt that we 
like to hear of good singers as well as to 
hear them. Whoever sings with brilliant 
success anywhere, will hereafter look to 
an American career as, pecuniarily, the 
most important of all. The artists laugh 
at us ; but they find a hondred cents in 
every one of our dollars. 
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And now that phcenlx, a really fine 
tenor, has appeared in London. The 
Leader gives a satisfactory acconnt of him 
in Bellini's Puriiani, 

<< Signor Ginglini has fairly taken rank 
in London as the legitimate successor of 
RabinL In Bellini's music he is thorough- 
ly at ease, and in the prodigal succession 
of lovely airs he revels in all the luxuriant 
richness of his voice with an evident sense 
of power and enjoyment in its manifesta- 
tion. In the more energetic passages, and 
in the recitatives, Signor Ginglini sang 
with equal strength and spirit, and always 
with the most finished elegance ; and in 
the last act he startled the oldest inhabit- 
ant of the stalls into a belief that Ru- 
bini himself was here again, so wonder- 
AiUy did the transcendent quality of the 
voice, the style, and the expression, resem- 
ble the great Arturo of other days. Not 
to forego the privilege of criticism, we 
mnst, however, again hesitate a doubt of 
Signor Giuglini's falsetto, which, we con- 
fess, is not to our liking. Probably it has 
been little cultivated by a singer who can 
happily do without it so well \ but in the 
Puritant the falsetto is indispensable, and 
we find Signor Giuglini's somewhat weak 
and flat in tone. Study and practice will, 
no doubt, amend this defect ; but while we 
are critical, let us be permitted to add that 
Signor Ginglini would do well to moderate 
a tendency to conventional gesticulation, 
and to restrain the scooping motion of his 
arms. These are trifles, perhaps, but in a 
dramatic artist so near to the promise of 
perfection they deserve to be noted and to 
be corrected." 

And the truculent Athenevm says of the 
Bame singer in the same opera : 

"Signor Giuglini*8 Arturo did not give 
ns a word to nnsay of his singing as we 
judged it fi>om hearing him in *La Fa- 
Torita.' His voice is delicious, his method 
is pure ; but his feeling for his music 
seems subservient to that for his voice and 
method. To ourselves he would be more 
welcome did he sing less in the * vein of 
AarcUnu^ ; but this may be individual 
fancy alone, for the public appears to have 
accepted him as first favorite, and there 
can be no question that, wiXh the exception 
of Signor Belletti, he is the only real * 
singer who has been heard this year at Her 
Majeity*8 Theatre^' 
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So one day, we may depend apon hear- 
ing Signor Giuglini in Irving Place. 

Of a new soprano, with a delicioasly 
sncculent name, there are also fair re- 
ports. 

" The best thing at present to be done 
for Mdlle. Ortolani, who fills up the com- 
plement of Mr. Lumley's $oprani for the 
season, and who appeared on Tuesday at 
Her Majesly-a Theatre in * I Poritani/ is to 
state that she was as rapturously received, 
applauded, and encored as Madame Grist 
was on the same boards when the opera 
and the pciacca (and the lady) were all 
young— as rapturously, too, as any ©r 
Madame Grisi's London successors in the 
part of Elvira ; yet these have been only- 
Mesdames Persian!, Sontag, Lind, and. 
Bosio. Why, then, for the hour disturb lu 
dream that because of this rapture the 
new lady must be as good an Elvira as 
they ? There are cases in which it is lost. 
labor to protest, to compare, and to analyze 
—perhaps this may noi prove the case wltlk 
Mdlle. Ortolani in her second part, for 
which we shall waif 

And another witness says : 

''Mdlle. Ortolani, the dibutante, is an. 
elegant lady, with a pleasing but not par- 
ticularly expressive face, a light and. 
slender fignre, and a refined demeanor. 
Not having what Is called a good stage 
face, she is scarcely capable of impersona- 
ting the strongest emotions ; but there is a 
sort of tearful prettiness, a beseeching 
gentleness in her voice and manner, that 
engages the preference of an Indulgent 
public. Her voice may be strictly de- 
nominated a pure, unmixed soprano; it 
ranges exceedingly high, and is purest 
and sweetest in the highest notes, becoming 
feeble and thin in tone as it descends. 
Dryness and harshness are its besetting dns, 
and in pathetic moments an inclination to 
whine. Mdlle. Ortolani came heralded by 
no notes of admiration, and she has auc> 
cceded in making a favorable impression. 
The tremulousness of her voice on the first 
evening was, we dare say, only occa«onal ; 
the flexibility, the brilliancy, and the 
facility of her vocalization, are sure to 
tell with increasing effect the more they 
are known ; and we doubt not Mdlle. Or^ 
tolani will gain in favor as the season pro- 
ceeds. Apparently, she will be heard to 
greater advantage in the concert-room 
than on the stage.'' 
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It is not eo clear that we may depend 
upon hearing Signora Ortolan! at the 
Academy. 

Surely our readers will be glad to hear 
the praise of an old favorite, the blithe 
Beneventano, always prompt and ready to 
poar out upon the little hoase in Astor 
Place, even more Toice than was required. 
Benevcntano was the ** realization'' of a 
beatified baritone, when he was encored in 
the (hrh Magno chorus of Emani, 

'* We are particularly happy to be able 
to say a hearty word of praise for Signer 
Beneventano, whom we may have seemed 
too little disposed to appreciate. On this 
occasion we shall not even take his legs in 
Tain, but pronounce a decided opinion that 
Us Rieeardo is, on the whole, an admirable 
performance. In the beautiful airs with 
which the part is studded, he sang with 
marked discretion, and a delicacy for which 
«• were not prepared, and in the famous 
Smoni la tromba his really noble voice, 
encouraged and excited by the alliance 
with Belletti, vibrated through the house 
with immense effect If the duo was not 
tadible at Bologna, it was powerful enough 
to shake the Austrian Empire to its base. 
We never heard it sung with more entbu- 
■Usm or with more success. After the 
curtain had fallen, the audience insisted 
on its repetition, and the two singers vied 
with each other in the power and intensity 
with which they declaimed in unison, 
linging out the Liberie like the tocsin of 
mwakened Italy. At Milan Libertd would 
Itere been pronounced LecUta, 



New York has drawn an elephant, and 
cnnnot keep him in the back parlor. What 
ihall be done with the Crystal Palace? 
It pleads for itself. It is the most beauti- 
iU building in New York. But what 
will you do with it? Like a princess 
bom to a red republican, New York has 
always been perplexed with its lovely 
toy. The feeling that led to its erection 
was a foolish imitation of foreign enter- 
prise. Then it had a wet President to 
open it ; then Bamum inaugurated his fall- 
log fortunes with it ; then it was a great, 
desolate, beautiful hall ; and now, like a 
blind royal Belisarius, it stands upon the 
top of Murray Hill, and asks an alms of 
lympathy and interest. 

Viewed from Our Window, it really 



seems as if the free and enlightened must 
confess they made a miscalculation in 
blowing the beautiful bubble of Murray 
Hill. 

They manage Worlds' Fairs better in the 
Old World than in the New. They make 
the great ones lasting institutions, and, 
while we are wondering over the fate of our 
Crystal Palace, the London palace grows in- 
to a permanent popular resort at Sydenham. 
Then they have constant smaller ones. 
The last is open now in Manchester. It is 
not a collection of everything, but limits 
itself to works of art. In a broad interpre- 
tation, says the Atheneum in a careful and 
elaborate notice, " it is a vast epitome of 
art, ancient and modern, the best of its kind 
ever attempted. Everything is to sec, and 
nothing to sell. Rich tapestries deck the 
walls ; Vandykes and Holbeins bloom 
above us; cases of ivories and bronzes, 
each worth a king^s ransom, are piled on 
cither side of us; trophies of Raphael 
ware, such as were heaped on the buffets 
of the Medici, delight our eyes on the 
right ; on the left, the red and black 
vases of Etruria have been disentombed to 
again delight the living. Grold and silver 
are crowded in vases and flagons, till we 
seem to have all the wealth of Manchester 
incarnate before our gaze. Gems and 
porcelain, gilded armor, statuary, swell 
into one vast diapason of art, that has 
taken nineteen centuries and more to think 
out, to hew out, to shape out, and to bring 
together. 

*' It is at once humiliating and encourag- 
ing to think how little of this great encyclo- 
psedia Pericles saw, and how little Raphael 
beheld. Behind one, lies all medieval 
art — behind tfie other, all the climax and 
results of the renaistanee of classical art 
and the rise of the romantic and platonic 
schools of thinking. What nation but the 
English could let millions lie quiet in such 
luxuries? What provincial city but Man- 
chester would have desired, or could have 
got together, or would have wished for, 
such a sight? It is as much as to say, O 
brothers I we are weary of this spider- 
spinning, this weaving thin lilacs and blue- 
striped stuffs for the men of Ashantee — 
weary of iron bars and such materialities 
— weary of ever-revolving wheels, and the 
jar and buzz of many-tiered factories. 
Give us finer results of a life ; steel beaten 
to filagree— ivory fretted thin as a dr»- 
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gon-flj'S wing— china frail and white as 
the lilj'a bell— and, above all, pictures, 
those magic results of oil, and earth, and 
canvas — the grapple of Rubens, the cathe- 
dral twilight of Titian, the gentlehood of 
Vandyke, the saintliness of Correggio, the 
tenderness of Guido. The men of Man- 
chester wished, and lo ! the Exhibition I 

" For beauty, this third Exhibition can- 
not be compared with that of the Park or 
that on the Hill, at Sydenham ; it has not 
the great trees of the one, nor the hanging 
flowers and sprinkling fragrance of the 
other. It is not so crystalline and luminous, 
nor 80 transparent, nor is it such a Dom- 
daniel of glass, as either. It is not musical 
with fountains, nor does it echo with the 
notes of birds. It is not an Indian bazaar nor 
a glass Louvre. Architectural art is scarcely 
visible, while at Sydenham it is the chief 
feature ; Greek art is only seen here re- 
flected through the minds of Gibson and 
Macdowell— at Penge Park it rules the 
eye, and turns the medieval into splay re- 
ligious eccentricities. The three tubes : 
with the red and white brick front, and 
the flat shed-like wings, are sensible and 
pleasing, but not astonishing : the great 
hall, with its long slip of skylight over- 
head, and the neat transept and the two 
side galleries, do not lead the eye up, but 
drive it down on the three lines of statues 
that hem you in with beauty on either 
hand. The butts on the side-walls, the 
cases of the Soulages and Bernal collec- 
tions, the water-color and engraving gal- 
leries, all lead up well to the great organ 
gallery at the west end. The bluish-gray 
coloring is clear and simple. The right- 
hand gallery is devoted to modern pic- 
tures, beginning with Hog&rth and going 
down— or rather up, as most think— to 
Landseer, Ward, and other living worthies. 
The left-hand gallery is devoted to the 
Old Masters, beginning <' with the begin- 
ning,^' as Pantagruel wished the story told. 
Down the right and left side-walks of the 
great middle hall come the historical Por- 
trait Gallery, beginning with Richard the 
Second and coming down to our own times. 
This is Mr. Peter Cunningham's province, 
while Mr. Scharf puts the Old Masters into 
order, and Mr. Egg draws up the moderns 
in rank and file, as nearly chronologically 
as may be. The centre of the great hall 
is devoted to cases of metal work and 
ivories, china, armor, etc. ; before these 
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comes the stataary, and here, too, is the 
Oriental court that Dr. Royle marshals, 
leaving Mr. Waring to the Soulages and 
Bernal collections, that are here too. 
Bronze vases, old chests and furniture are 
heaped about the glass-cases of smaller 
works and curiosities, and the galleriei 
bold the photographs, engravings, and 
water-colors. Thus under one roof we se« 
a complete epitome of art ; we have the 
wayside block of marble, overgrown 'once 
with wild laurel, that some wandering 
Daedalus first toilsomely chipped into a 
fireside god — the rude picture that the 
Italian first called a saint and gilt and 
crowned— the iron shell of armor that by 
degrees grew a trophy of the engraver's 
art — the beautiful burned earth that the 
Chinese first shaped and hardened — the 
Indian's pennyworth of ivory that an 
Italian's lifetime turned into a casket worth 
its weight in jewels, the transforming, in 
fact, of a base thing, whether canvas, 
wood, steel, or clay, into a glorified and 
more spiritual creation." 

So says John Bull, properly proud of 
his country, in the MheruBum^ and adds the 
following account of some of the most 
striking contributions : 

" Etty, whom Manchester may be said 
to have discovered, and which had the 
honor of fostering his genius, makes a 
splendid stand here. His women, with 
their voluptuous bosoms, raven hair, kill- 
ing eyes, spaced out with driving bine 
skies, and scarlet draperies, and fruit and 
jewels, shine out here like lamps amid 
the quieter works of lower-toned men. 
His < Satyrs and Nymphs' is gorgeous in ita 
contrasts of brown and white skin. His 
'Cleopatra ontheCydnus' is a prodigal 
eastern galaxy of color, with its adoring 
slaves and the diving girls ; of thought not 
much, but a prodigality of artful contrasts 
and composition — the flying Cupids spoil 
it and turn it into mere allegory. Then 
there is the * Storm,' a sort of Tom Moore 
fancy, and the 'Idle Lake,' two people 
swimming in an oyster shell, and the 
'Sirens,' a fine imagination. Who can 
match his carnations — he the pink of 
painters ? Wilkie is not so well represent- 
ed. There is, however, his ' Ratcijtchers,' 

* Distraining for Rent,' * The Jew's Harp, 

* Guess my Name,' and ' Blind Man's Buff".' 
The ' Ratcatchers ' is a small diploma pic- 
ture, painted email because it was a gift. 
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* The Distraining for Rent ' is beaatiful in 
its expression of tlie varieties' of grief, from 
petulant scolding to the sleepy torpor of a 
despair. The touch, fairy-lilce and siWery, 
saper-delieate often, but always true, prc- 
elac, cool, and sure. 

**A few interesting pictures preserve the 
memory of Turner. 'Salta^h,' a deep- 
toned, wonderful piece of worlt, and a 

* Sunrise on the Coast/ with a white bum- 
log sea and a blue film of haze, as delicious 
as if it had been distilled from the salvia 
blossom. To Turner a single pearl was a 
nnirerse of color. 

'• Phillips has a portrait of Lord Tbur- 
low, and Duncan the * Entry of the Pre- 
tender into Edinburgh,' ghastly and al- 
mobt putrid, as Scotch color generally is 
since Wilkie's day, but brimful of charac- 
ter— the barber frightened by the rush of 
the Lochaber axe-man, the old lord cheer- 
ing, the pretty and hooded girls, arc all 
enellent. 

** Constable's dewy, specified, f>hiny im- 
pssto, is well seen in a picture of his here, 
with a dull- colored rainbow and an earthy 
look about the grass. ^£r. Mulready-s 
pleasant Goldsmith feeling is shown in his 
'Barber's Shop,' a heavy black picture, 
slmost a caricature ; his * Forgotten Word,' 
which, below Etty's ' Jean of Arc,' and his 
'Ifercy interceding for the Vanquinhcd,' 
pnhaps the finest thing the York man ever 
did, are as ref^shing as spring blue sky 
titer winter rain. It is a pity Mr. Mul- 
issdy's boys should all wear cinnamon- 
eolored jackets, though it may be f^ood 
for color. His * Traveling Drug^iHt' is a 
good example of his larger style ; the sub- 
ject is good, and the sick boy's face excel- 
lent, though we widi he had been younger ; 
hot Mr. Mulready generally paints boys 
ibont fourteen. Ilerc, too, we see his 
'Haymaking,' that is, just a bit of one of 
Tennyson's Idyls, but dress and color a 
little sham. 

** Of Sir £. Landscer we have a splendid 
tpeeimen,—* There's life in the Old Dog 
yet,' a low-toned picture, but puch a 
picture, such a block of a man's life and 
mind in it The poor dog with a glazing 
eye and feeble gaze, the dead deer, the 
DomentarlnesB of the shock, the depth of 
tike chasm, the gray slabs of table rock, 
tke eager and business-like look of the 
gillie raise this picture to the high(>Ht rank. 
The Tisitor would do well, too. to compare 
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Sir E.Landaeer'8*Ralcatching' with Wll- 
kic's, and observe the difference of style. 
The * Bloodhound' is like a line from an 
epic, it is so robust in its painting. 

*• Of Mr. Frith 's grace, and witty, epi- 
grammatic style of painting, now courtly 
as Chesterfield, now smart as a French 
grisdU^ there arc some excellent specimens 
—a frame of pretty faces and * The High- 
wayman.' Scene, the interior of a stage- 
coach ; at the window, dark against the 
sky, louks in an ugly highwayman in a 
blaok mask with a suspiciuus-looking hole 
in it over the left temple. The barrel of 
his pistol shows what he wants. On one 
side, a pretty woman whitens and faints ; 
at her side, a bragging officer iK'trays un- 
mistakable fear, in spite of his sword ; on 
the right is terror in other shapes. Through 
the window wc see a lonely common, and a 
thief swinging from a gibbet. XevtT was 
story told letter . Mr. Wallis's • Death of 
Chatterton' and Mr. GoodalKs ' Village 
Festival* are too well known to need praise 
at our hand ; nor need we say much of Mr, 
Leslie's * Death of Queen Catharine' or his 
famous scene of * Uncle Toby and the 
Widow' — the last a delicious contrast of 
guile and innocence. The color in this 
picture is not, as is too common in Mr. 
Leslie's works, purply and decomposed. 

" The Pre-Raphaelites are not numerous, 
and we hope not from any jealousy. Mr. 
Millais has the twilight * Autumn Leave:*,' 
and Mr. Ilolman llunt his ' Claudio and 
Isabella,' the scene from * The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona/ * The Idle Shepherd,' ami, 
we believe, a * Scene from the Holy Land.' 
His almost fanatical earnestness; his reli- 
gious labor, his marvelous finish, and ex- 
quisite yet speckled color may be seen here 
to great advantage. 

*' There is a great want of landscapes, 
perhaps owing to the choice depending 
upon one whose ambition lies in figures. 
Some Lees and Linnels stand first among 
the few we see. We should like to have 
seen specimens of the rising Pre-Raphael- 
ite landscape-painters— Mr. Inchbold, for 
instance, whose exquisite finish wo have 
often praised. We saw no Creswick, and 
men of lesser note should have had a place. 
Wo had forgot a fine * Ferry' by Mr. 
Danby, very luminous and calming." 

"The Raphael tapestry, for which Ra- 
phael executed his cartoons, bright still 
with needle-work colors, adorn the walls 
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of tbe 8i4e-gallery. The diieUmte will bave 
A rich treat, too, ia the miscellaneous cases 
fall of cioque-cento work of the costliest 
and most delicate kind. Here is one of 
fine locksmith's work of tbe best French 
and Italian periods. This Venetian coffer 
is covered with scrolls and leaves in low 
relief; the handle is partly of chiseled 
bronze. It is such a chest as Philip of 
Burgandy may have kept his deeds and 
blank charters in, and his red canceled 
ones, with the seals cut off, too. It seems 
a writing-desk. Beyond it is a chiseled 
lock, adorned with niches and small sta- 
tues of Christ, St. John, and the Virgin. 
Who but a fairy blacksmith could have 
shaped it ; for it has the crumbly prettiness 
of a cork model ? The statuettes and cano- 
pies are superhumanly small and cleanly 
wrought ; and here is another like it, but 
still richer, with flamboyant perforated 
work — the side-panels filled with rich 
tracery, and the canopies crocheted, pierced 
through with openings no larger than 
a needle could make — and yet wrought 
out by rude hands, that could slice a coat 
of mail open at a blow. Then come ruder 
wooden locks, with coarse keys ; and then, 
for contrast, keys of the Medicean period, 
with the bow formed of figures of sirens, 
and with grace and expression, too, though 
80 small ; then there are glided nymphs 
for watch-keys, and keys with the wards 
as fine as the teeth of a comb, astonishing 
you with the feeling of perverted and 
transmuted material of steel turned to 
ivory or horn. 

" The chocolate-colored Wedgwoods we 
may class with the miscellaneous china. 
Agate ware, Peruvian pottery, brown 
Tygs tazzas, snuff-boxes, crowd upon the 
eye with a conflicting richness of colors — 
leaf-shaped dishes, nautilus-shaped tureens, 
terra-cotta vases, gold reflex water-bottles, 
help to fill one case, and make a rich show, 
that Palisy would have crawled to Co- 
logne on hands and knees to see.'' 

Here is evidently a Mecca to which the 
feet of all our Summer-pilgrims abroad 
will surely turn. 



Tbe English Government has abandoned 
the search for Sir John Franklin. But Lady 
Franklin will not believe that her husband 
may not be found, alive or dead. She 
asked for the loan of the Resolute, which 



our Government returned to tbe Englisb ; 
but, failing to obtain It, she proposed to 
undertake the heroic service alone. Many 
eminent geographical and naval men sup- 
port her faith as well as her hope by the 
public expression of their opinion, and copi- 
ous pecuniary contributions to the *' Lady 
Franklin's Search-fund." Sir Rodericic 
Murchison gives a hundred pounds, Cap- 
tain Barrow twenty-five, Rear-Adminl 
Beaufort, fifty, the Hon. Mrs. Fairholme, a 
hundred and fifty, and many others large 
sums. 

Lady Franklin has purchased the steamer- 
yacht Fox, the property of the late Sir 
Richard Sutton, and has given orders to 
have her strengthened for Arctic service. 
She will proceed to the* Arctic Seas, vui 
Barrow's Straits, during the present month 
of July, under the command of Captain 
M'Cllntock, who will endeavor to reach 
the mouth of the Fish river, oarefuUy 
examining the land and sea in that lo- 
cality. 

We find the following authentic accoant 
of this enterprise, in which all Americans 
must feel a peculiar interest : 

''The plan of Lady Franklin's Arctic 
Expedition is now arranged. A glance at 
any recent map of the Arctic regions shows 
that nearly the whole area east and west 
of the outlet of the Fish river has been 
swept by Government searching expedi- 
tions. Apart, then, from the fact that 
Esquimaux reports point to a very liqiited 
locality where the great Arctic mystery 
lies concealed, we are warranted in hoping 
that a search within an area embracing 
not more than 370 miles of coast, may be 
rewarded by the discovery of the Erebus 
and Terror. Capt. M'Clintock proposes to 
make his way down Prince Regent's Inlet, 
and thence through Bellot's Strait to the 
field of search ; or, should the ice permit, 
to proceed direct to it by going down 
Peel Sound, which he has good reasons for 
believing to be a strait. If prevented by 
the ice from passing through Bellot's 
Strait, or going down Peel Sound, he will 
abandon the idea of taking his ship through 
these channels, and, leaving her in safety 
in Prince Regent's Inlet, will proceed to 
search for the Erebus and Terror, by 
sledging parties, so successfully used in 
the late expedition, in conducting which 
Capt. M'Clintock particularly distinguished 
himself. 
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"We reg^t to say, that a strong memo- 
rial, recently transmitted from the United 
States, praying our Admiralty to send the 
Besolate out on a final searching expedi- 
tion, has failed to arouse ofiQcial sympathy 
with a cause now stirring all England. 
'This is the more surprising as the work 
which remains to be done is extremely 
■■all, and Arctic experience shows that 
tlie probable risk is slight. The rate of 
Biortalitj of all the Arctic Expeditions 
rince 1818 (exclusive of that of the missing 
Expedition) is less than one and a half per 
cent Sir Charles Wood, therefore, as the 
cracle of the Admiralty, has no foundation 
for Baying that ' he does not feel justified 
In exposing to the risks inseparable from 
0Qch explorations the lives of further offi- 
cers and men.' Previous searching expe- 
ditions, which were necessarily dispatched 
to unknown regions, have, as we have 
seen, been singularly fortunate in regard 
to the Blight mortality, and the proposed 
Expedition, which will have the advantage 
of being within easy reach of the large 
depots of stores and provisions at Beechey 
iBland and Port Leopold, will certainly 
lot be attended with greater risk than 
those which have preceded it. Great sci- 
entillc interest attaches, moreover, to Lady 
Franklin^ final search, as it will be carried 
on in the neighborhood of the North Mag- 
Betio Pole. Let us, then, hope that the 
appeal of Lahy Franklin will meet a ready 
mponfie. <I have cherished the hope/ 
inys Lady Franklin, in her letter to Lord 
Pslmeraton, * in common with others, that 
%• are not waiting in vain. Should, how- 
erer, that decision unfortunately throw 
upon me the responsibility and the cost of 
sending out a vessel myself, I beg to assure 
^onr lordship that I shall not shrink either 
fOrom that weighty responsibility or from 
tte sacriftee of ray entire available fortune 
tioft the purpose, supported as I am in my 
feooTictions by such high authorities as 
tlMMe whose opinions arc on record in your 
lordship's hands, and by the hearty sym- 
pathy of many more.' — 'Surely, then, I 
Biay plead that a careful search be made 
for any possible survivor ; that the bones 
of the dead be sought for and gathered 
together ; that their buried records be un- 
earthed, or recovered from the hands of 
the Esquimaux ; and above all, that their 
last written words, so precious to their 
bereaved families and friends, be saved 



from destruction. A mission so sacred is 
worthy of a Government which has grudged 
and spared nothing for its heroic soldiers 
and sailors in other fields of warfare, and 
will surely be approved by our gracious 
Queen, who overlooks none of her loyal 
subjects sufiering and dying for their coun- 
try's honor.' — 'This final and exhausting 
search is all I seek in behalf of the first 
and only martyrs to Arctic discovery in 
modem times, and it is all I ever intend to 
ask.' " 

Who can fail to cry God-speed I Do you 
know, though the ointment might have 
been .sold and given to the poor, it was 
better to waste it upon those precious feet ! 



Matthew Arnold, the poet, of whom 
we have more than once spoken in the 
Monthly J has been appointed Professor of 
Poetry at the University of Oxford. He 
is a scholar, a poet, a gentleman, and 
worthily sustains the honor of the name 
he has inherited from his father. Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, the historian. It is an appoint- 
ment in which every lover of literature 
will heartily sympathize. 



In our last number we regaled our read- 
ers with a savory ballad of '77, and this 
month we have another, singularly suit- 
able for the season, although a little pre- 
revolutionary. 

THE REPULSE. 

A BALLAD. 
In 1693. 

The Charter of our embryo state 
Woa deemed a broad, protective shield, 

As potent as a bond of fate. 
It bore a froift, tho like of which 

No proud crusader's ever knew, 
Where desperate blows from haughty foes 

Fell harmless as tho summer dew. 

The king, though claiming right divine. 

Must yet succumb to public wDl: 
He might be strong, but still would find 

That chartered righta were stronger still 
Wherefore, tho stern, bi^hminded men 

Who laid fair freedom s cornerstone, 
Were prompt to peril life and limb 

Against encroachments from the throne. 

So, when the Royal Duke of York 

Ilis pompous emissary sent 
To take command of all our troops. 

And thus the Charter circumvent, 
That parchment shield was found to wield 

A power no duke could set aside. 
That never bent to Parliament, 

And which no king could override. 
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Tbii fact caused vonng Connecticnt 

To battle stoutfy fur her ri^ts ; 
And, urbcQ tall Colooel Fletcoer came, 

He Bnvr some unexpected eigbUi. 
Our notiooH did not square witb bis, 

Wbich caused an internecine war, 
Tbat ended only witb the fligbt 

Of this ill starred ambassador. 



The heirs of that detennioed band. 
Our Governor • Guards, are living yet ; 

And the same spirit nerves their arms 
That nerved die men whom Fletcher me^ ' 

Bear witness each election day, 
AVhen th^ tigfat-gaitered legs we see 

March to the tone their £iUfaerB marched, 
In 1693. 



And yet, pursuant to bis wish, 

The men were mustered under arms ; 
And stalwart troops they were to see, 

Witb sturdy lunbs and homy palms. 
Their captain, Wadswortb, was a man 

Of slender build and modest mien, 
But who a loftier spirit bore 

Than many a belted knight, I ween. 

The lino was formed. And Bayard then, 

In voice sonorous, loud, and clear, 
Began ; but, e'er a pa^i^e was read, 

No word could any liHtencr hear. 
** Beat drums !" the irnte captain cried, 

And drum it was, witb rigut good will. 
Until one might as well have tried 

To hearken in a fulling mill 

** Silence!" the colonel thundered forth — 
And straight the drummers ceased their 

Till IJoyard raised his voice again. 
When Wads worth shouted — **Drum, I 
say !" 

" Silence, you rebels !" shrieked the chief— 
The dauntless captain answered " dnmi !" 

And drumsticks flew till Fletcher ceased, 
And then the music, too, was dumb. 

The little captain's spunk was up — 

While Fletcher's face grew red with rage, 
To find his aid was baffled thus 

In reotling the initial page. 
** Stand back !" the fearleas soldier cried, 

As Fletcher glared with looks of fury ; 
" Another word, and this good sword, 

By Jove! ehall let the daylight through 
yo!" 

Uo did stand back ; and, hot with wrath, 

Turned on his heol to quit the ground ; 
For well he wot the captain's words 

Were something more than empty sound. 
His cocked hat in the distance loomed. 

His angry voice sank low and lower. 
Until his coat tails diHappearcd 

Behind the neighboring tavern door. 

And thus the chief, who warrant held 

From one who royal duke was dubbed. 
In presence of a Yankee crowd 

Was most incontinently snubbed. 
Discomfited he stalked away. 

Pursued by much derisive loughter, 
And harbored in his ear o flea 

Of largest size, for somo time aAer. 

In gallant trim the troops moved on, 

With lofty step, to Court-houso Square, 
Whore Captain Wadsworth made a speech 

That stirred each soldier's heart nnd hair. 
Then, with throe cheers for chartered rights. 

And throe for their unsullic<i flag, 
They flled away, as fife and drum 

Struok up the vigorous ** double drag." 



It seems we are all in the wrong about 
** Toby." Toby was neither a valet nor a 
man Friday, bat a sailor and adventnrer 
like all others. We have been pat right 
by the following communication fh>m the 
veritable Toby. It is, indeed, a most per- 
plexing question for ourselves — for how 
if somebody else should claim to be the 
original Toby? Nay— how if some other 
Herman should suddenly claim to be the 
original Melville I There is no foreseeing 
the end of such doubts and controversies. 

To (he Editor : 

In the April number of Putnam, I saw aa 
article on our authors — among others Herman 
Melville is spoken of. As I am the veritable 
"Toby" of which he wrote in "Typee," I 
would like to correct an error which many 
have fallen into respecting myself. I am 
often spoken of as Melville's valet, his ** man 
Friday," etc., and by some as a myth. Now 
that I exist is true, and the book " Typee" ii 
true, but I was not Herman Melville's valet, 
man Friday, or imything of the sort. I stood 
on the same footing with Melville. We both 
shipped as foremast hands on board a whalo 
ship, in one of the whaling ports in Massa- 
chusetts, and from there made the romantic 
trip from which ho wrote hi# *' Typee." I 
was his companion from tho time of our enter- 
ing on board tho whaler, until our separatioil 
on the Marquise islands, aa related oj him- 
self in "Typee." A friendly communicatioa 
exists between us, and I presume it is amus- 
ing to him to see "Toby'* spoken of as hit 
valet. 



Amid all the summer reading on green 
lawns under spreadiog trees, there wiU 
hardly be a more exquisitely melodiou 
and melancholy strain than the love-song 
of George Darley, which we insert for the 
benefit of all who are, who will be, or who 
have been, lovers. 

*♦ Sweet in her green dell the flower of beauty 

slumbers, 
Lulled by the faint breezes sighing through 

her hau: ! 
Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy 

numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely 

air? 

"Down from the high cliffs the rivulet if 
teeming 
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To wind round the willow-bonks that lure 
him from above — 

0, that in tears, from my rocky prison 
streaming, 

1, too, could glide to the bower of my love I 

** Ah, where the woodbines, with sleepy arms, 

have wound her. 
Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my 

lay. 
Listening, like the dove while the fountains 

echo round her, 
To her lost mate's call in the forests far 

away! 

•Come, then, my bird! for the peace thou 

ever bearest, 
Still heaven's messenger of comfort to mo — 
Come, this fond bosom, my faithfulost, my 

fairc0t, 
Bleeds with its death-wound— but deeper 

yet for thee !" 



— Punch is the wittiest and freshest 
oritio of society in our literature. It 
is the type of the best of the contem- 
porary QOTela of society. To read it, 
horn week to week, is like turning over 
the portfolio of studies from which the 
authors are going to paint their great 
oorels. Lately we find something so 
ipposite to American ** society'' as well as 
to English, that we quote it, for its good- 
hnmor and sharp, just sarcasm, for the be- 
nefit of all sufferers by this dreadful social 
histitation of '' calling :'' 

**Mb. Punch — What holds society to- 
gether ? Mutual services, acts of kindaess 
done io moments of need or sorrow, self- 
interest, the pleasure of conversation, the 
hire of scandal, weariness of ourselves, ea- 
joyment of the company of others, or mere 
instinctive gregariousness? 

"None of these, so far as I can gather 
from my experiences as a married man, 
and a Loudon householder. Society here 
leenis to me to be built up of pasteboard — 
a Teritable house of cards. 

*' Nine-tenths of the social intercourse 
of this metropolis appears to be carried on 
either as a solemn and costly ceremonial, 
or as a dreary penance. 

"Dinners, routs, balls, breakfasts — wed- 
ding and others — belong to the first, or cere- 
Booial order of social rites. 

" Calling is the principal form of social 
penance. It is against this penance I wish 
to poar out my feelings. 

" It is only married men who know at 
what cost of time, money, and^ temper 
this peDonce is performed. A bachelor-s 
oiUs are aeldom penal. Your bachelor, if 



he ever makes calls, does it because he 
likes it. What more natural than that 
Jack Easy, on his stroll from the Club to 
the Park, should drop in of an afternoon 
on pretty Mrs. Bellairs in May Fair? The 
chances are ten to one he will find Mrs. 
Bellairs at home, for he knows her hours, 
and wants to sec her. And he is certain 
to come in for a bright face, a pretty morn- 
ing-dress, an elegant little boudoir, and a 
lively half-hour's gossip — with, perhaps, a 
cup of tea, at the end of it — Jack has 
treated himself to a pleasure. He called 
with that object. Mrs. Bellairs will have 
half-a-dozen such calls, this afternoon, 
most of them from her male acquaintance. 
The ladies purse their lips, when Mrs. Bell- 
airs is mentioned. She is too agreeable. 
She has flung off the ceremonies, and re- 
fuses to perform the penances of society. 
Her dinners are unpretending and propor- 
tioned to her kitchen and her establishment. 
She docs not swell her household with 
green-grocers, or have her entries from the 
pastry-cook's. When you call, as I have 
said, you find her at home. She has ar- 
ranged her house and ways for enjoyment, 
and not as if for the discharge of a painful 
duty. Hence, perhaps, the undeniable 
fact, that she counts, in her circle, three 
bachelors for one wedded-pair. The mar- 
ried couples you do meet at her house are 
apt to be young ones, and of the uncere- 
monious or off-hand kind, who take life as 
if it concerned themselves more than their 
neighbors. 

*^ Women, too, have their non-penal 
calls. When two young ladies for ex- 
ample — dear friends— meet to exchange 
patterns or experiences — to talk over the 
triumphs and trials of last night's ball — 
to compare notes as to husbands, and 
house-keeping — to bewail the backslidings 
of butlers, the contrariness of cooks, or 
the high-flyings of housemaids, I do not 
doubt that they really enjoy themselves. 
I can readily imagine two vicious old 
maids, keenly relishing a good ' go In' at 
the reputation or cricumstances of their 
friends. I can conceive their bitter pleas- 
ure in tearing to pieces some fair young 
fame — or in routing out some grim skele- 
ton from its closet in the house of a com- 
mon acquaintance ; or in letting loose 
from its bag some cat, likely to run about 
freely, and to bite and scratch a great 
many people in the neighborhood. 
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*' There is eDJoyment in a call on an 
artist in his studio, provided yea know 
bim well enough to rummage his port- 
folios, or turn his canvases from the wall 
while he continues at work. Unless you 
are on these terms with him, you have no 
business to interrupt an artist, except on 
invitation, and on ceremonial or penal 
occasions ; as, for instance, when Podgers, 
A. R. A., has expressed in writing the 
pleasure it will give bim to see you for in- 
spection of his pictures intended for the 
Academy on the 3rd, 4th, or 5th of April. 
That is one of the penal performances. If 
you go, you must make one of a shoal of 
people, who flock into the place on each 
other's heels the whole day through, most 
of them knowing nothing of art. The 
few who do, are debarred by politeness 
from speaking their mind on the works 
before them, where they cannot honestly 
approve ; but they are all pouring out the 
same commonplaces of compliment to 
Podgers's face, and venturing on ' shys' of 
criticism whenever the poor man's back is 
turned, while poor Podgers is 'beaming 
about, full of himself, feeding on honey 
and butter, and believing all the com- 
pliments sincere in spite of his better 
judgment— so sweet is praise — till the 
Times comes out, the day after the Private 
View, and omits all mention of Podgers, 
or damns him with faint praise, or cuts 
him up, perhaps, root and branch. 

" But the real penance of penances is 
that social performance called * leaving 
cards.- Every day, when I come home 
from my oflBce, I find my hall-table littered 
with these pieces of pasteboard. There is 
a physiognomy about them. Take the 
newly -married card, for instance, on which 
Mr. and Mrs. Coobiddy always figure in 
couples, a sort of connubial four-poster 
among the pack ; or Captain Blunderbore'S 
card — the most tiny and lady-like square 
of glazed pasteboard, with letters so small, 
they almost require the help of a magnify- 
ing glass to make them out ; or Lady 
Itangelwurzel's solid and substantial ticket, 
heavy as her ladyship's jointure, the letters 
square as her bank-account, and as firmly 
impressed on the paper as her ladyship's 
dignity and importance on her mind. Here 
is the pasteboard representative of lively 
Mrs. Marabout — limp, light, spider-charac- 
tered, engraved in Paris; and here 
medisvally-minded Mr. Pyxon has stamped 
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himself in Grothic characters as difBcnlt to 
decipher as the directions to strangers ia 
the New Houses of Parliament. 

** But what is the meaning of this ptck 
of pasteboard from the Juggemaatat 
Why has Mr. Juggernaut left two cards, 
and Mrs. Juggernaut two cards, and Mhi 
Juggernaut two cards, and Mr. Frederick 
Juggernaut two cards? And why are 
they all turned up at one comer? The 
Juggernauts are the most determined doen 
of social penance I know. This shower of 
cards is meant to represent a visit froni 
every individual member of their family 
to every individual member of mine. Well, 
if it have saved us from an affliction of 
the Juggernauts in person, let us be thank- 
ful. These pasteboard proxies are blessed 
inventions, after all. There could be only 
one thing better : to get rid of the printed 
pasteboard — even as we have got rid of 
the human buckram it represents. Whj 
call upon each other — my brethren and 
sisters — you who bore me — you whom I 
bore — even in pasteboard 1 Why not drop 
it altogether — and live apart? People 
who care for each other will find time and 
opportunity to m^et, I will answer for it 
Why should those who do not pine la 
a self-inflicted and superfluous suffering 7 
Think what you are exposing yourselves 
and me to. I or my wife might be at 
home when you call. We might all have 
to endure half-an-hour of each other — a 
constrained, unhappy half-hour, of baffled 
attempts at keeping our mask from slipping 
on one side, and showing the yawns, and 
flat melancholy behind them. 

" Then this penance is not merely pain- 
ful in itself. It costs time and money. 

" One morning in every three weeks or 
so, I find my wife at her writing-table, 
struggling with the Red-Book and the Map 
of London. She is making out her lists of 
calls, she tells me. These lists are in 
duplicate. One is for her own guidance, 
the other for the driver of the Brougham, 
which is hired for the day's penance. 
There is a sovereign for thaty including 
the tip to the driver. Of course, she 
can't be expected to make her calls in a 
cab. 

*' I once, out of curiosity, accompanied 
my unhappy wife on one of these penal 
rounds of hers. I never saw more suffer- 
ing, of various kinds, condensed into rix 
hours. First, there is the conmderation of 
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the rtmie^hj what line the greatest num- 
ber of calls could be got tbrongh iu the 
least time, with the greatest ecoaomj of 
ground. This settled with the driver, be- 
gins the painful process itself, in Tyburnla 
— ^let us say — or Belgravia, or the regions 
around Bedford Square — if one dare own 
to acquaintances in that quarter, 

" * Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow/ 

"You reach No. 1 on your list: a pull 
at the check-string : ten to one the driver 
has overshot the door: he turns round: 
descends: knocks: the door is opened: 
*MrflL Harris not at home' — of course : your 
cards are dropped: drive on to No. 2: 
driver has a difficulty about the street: 
this jou discuss and finally settle with him 
tbrongh the front window: drive a hun- 
dred yards : check-string again : knock : 
door opened : not at home : card dropped 
as before : then on to No. 3 : and so the 
^eary routine goes on from one o'clock 
till six. Of course, there are episodes of 
pecaliar dreariness. Sometimes Mrs. Har- 
tis is at home, and being at home, has 
neglected to say that she is not. If you 
have rashly asked the* formal question, 
yon mi\8t go in, aud the pasteboard per- 
formance is turned iuto the real penance 
of a bona fide call. Or your coachman is 
stdpid, and keeps turning up wrong streets : 
or cannot read, and invariably stops at the 
^vrrong nambers : or is obstinate, and has a 
^lieory of his own as to the order in which 
tXie booses on your list are to be taken, 
■uid 80 forth. 

" The worst of all, as I have already 
Baidy is when the people called upon hap- 
I»en to be at home. This chance has to be 
^^aced at every house, and adds seriously 
^ the day's unhappiness. I shall not soon 
S^orget my wife's face of consternation 
'^vben, on dropping her cords at the address 
of bar dreary old friend, Mrs. Boreham, 
'^rho is at once deaf, curious, and ill-na- 
"•ared— the servant who took the cards, 
2.ii8tead of shutting the door as usual, ad- 
^^mnced to the carriage — • Good Gracious!' 
cielainied my wife, in a voice of dismay, 
« She's at home!' 

" • Mrs. Boreham at home ?' she inquired 
the next moment, with the blandest smile. 
"'No, ma'am,' was the answer; *but 
die told me to say, if you called, she was 
going to Brighton for a month.' 



" *God bless her!* rapped out my wife. 
The footman thought the ejaculation one 
of pious affection. Under this impression 
he might well look astonished. Had he 
understood the words in their true sense — 
as an utterance of thankfulness that his 
mistress was out of the way— he would, 
probably, have said * Amen,' for Mrs. B.'s 
hand is heavy on her household. I have 
never joined my wife in a day of visiting- 
penance since that morning. But I am 
always paying bills for lots of cards, and 
the Brougham forms a serious item in our 
quarterly accounts. 

"But after all it is not so much the 
waste of money and time that irritates one 
as the hoUowness of the business. If these 
lying pasteboards must be deposited, why 
not dispatch them by post, like trades- 
men's circulars? I hear that some fine 
ladies do send round their maids on this 
penance. I applaud them for it. I have 
serious thoughts of insisting on my wife's 
employing the crossing-sweeper— who does 
our confidential errands extraordinary — to 
deliver her cards. He is a most trust- 
worthy man, and would be thankful 
for the day's work, for which he might 
be fitted out respectably in one of my old 
suits. 

" This groan, I feel, ought, by rights, to 
have come not from me, but from my wife. 
It is the poor women, especially, who have 
to do this penance. But we men suffer 
from it in twenty ways, besides the direct 
ones of money out of pocket, and a wife's 
time abstracted from home aud home 
duties. The huge lie it embodies works 
all through society. This pasteboard 
acquaintance invites and is invited. To 
it I owe the splendid dullness of many 
dinners every season— the heat and weari- 
ness of many crushes under the name of 
drums, routs, concerts, and so forth — the 
necessity of bowing and smiling to, and pro- 
fessing a sort of interest in the concerns of 
hundreds of people I don't care a rap for. 
Tnanks to it, in short,I perform an uncount- 
ed number of journeys in that prison- van I 
have already alluded to, in whose stifling 
cells we most of us pass so 'much of our 
unhappy lives, on our way, self-condemned 
that we are, to hard labor on the Social 
Tread-mill. 

" When shall we have the courage to put 
down this instrument of torture, as we have 
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had the good sense to aboliBh its infinitely 
lesB heart-breaking prison-equivalent ! 
" I am, Mr, Punch, 

" Yours, respectfully, 

"A SCFFERBB." 



The death of Alfred de Museet reminds 
us, as we look from Our Window, of soft 
spring niglits in Paris, when Madame Al- 
lan played his proverbcs at the Francis, 
with exquisite grace ; and, more sadly, 
it adds another to the list of talent early 
gone astray and lost. The following notice 
is from the London Leader, and touches 
with the gentleness of friendship the 
frailties of genius : 

" In the midst of a dry heap of diplo- 
matic and political news in the Times of 
last Tuesday, appeared the following short 
paragraph : — 

"M. Alfred de Musset, one of the 
youngest and most distinguished members 
of the French Academy, died yesterday, 
after a short illness." 

•* Two paces of the vilest earth are all 
that remains even to a King when once the 
breath is out of his body ; and two, or at 
the most three, lines are all that can be 
spared to a poor poet — a mere child of 
grace and genius, whose lamp of life is 
shattered, and whose light in the dust lies 
dead — when the movement^ of a Grand 
Dnke and of the Credit Mobilier have 
columns at their service. Nevertheless, as 
it is the fashion of Courts to go in mourn- 
ing for their great ones, we may be allowed 
in this place to ofi'er, from beyond the sea, 
the last tribute of respect to the memory 
of a poet. Alfred de Musset was one of 
those 'children of a summer star,^ who 
lose their way early in this busy world of 
harsh and cold realities ; who drain the 
wine of life 5\'ith fevered lips to the very 
dregs, exhaust the bitter and the sweet of 
love, and awake from disenchantment to 
despair. His last volume of minor poems 
was published in 1850, and in those few 
pages there was nothing that bore a later 
date than »39— M2. 

" To him. as to many other greater men, 
the reward of fame came late. For many 
years he had been treated by the serious 
critics as a triflor ; and although his Conlu 
d'Espagne et d'Jtalie, his Spectacle dans ttn 
Fauteuil, and bis exquisite lyrics were the 
delight of women and of young men ; 



although his life had enough of romance 
in it to be interesting, it was not until 
about ten years ago that the singular suc- 
cess of one of his Proverbes (Le Caprice) 
gave a sudden lustre to his name. Two or 
three more of his Proverbes were sub- 
sequently performed at the Fran^aU — A 
ne fata jurer de rien^ Jl fatU qu'une portt 
soil ouverte ou fcrmie, and his dramatic 
pieces. La Quenoville de Barberine, Let 
Caprices de Marianne — with a succen 
belonging rather to the poet than to the 
dramatist, as the failure of the drama, 
Andre del Sarto, a fin^ subject wasted, 
clearly proved. It was one thing fo com- 
pose with a diamond pen a Proverbe^ and 
another to construct a drama of sustained 
interest and passion. We Incline to be- 
lieve, that it will be for his minor poemi 
that Alfred de Musset will be remembered. 
In these, the passionate warmth of color, the 
reckless elegance, the mocking grace, the 
almost feminine languor and inconstancj 
of humor smiling through tears, are in- 
finitely charming. The influence of Byron 
upon the young countryman of Voltaire is 
easily perceived, but enough remains of 
individuality to give the poet a personal 
rank. His election into the Academy was 
especially remarked at the time, as it was 
almost a single instance of pure literature 
being admitted by the disbanded senatov 
who fill the benches of that august body, 
and conspire in choice language against 
the Order that is not of their making. No 
doubt, his literary title to academic elec- 
tion was a sound one. A romanticist by 
habit and association, he was always a 
rigid classicist in theory. But poor Al- 
fred de Musset was not at home in the 
Palais Mazarin ; and, indeed, wherever be 
appeared of late, it was as a ghostly 
visitant from some dibrailU world. His 
way of life had become perplexed In the 
extreme ; silent and shattered was that 
fragile lute 

*' * On whose harmonious string 
The breath of heaven did wander, a bright 

stream 
Once fed with mnny-voiced waves, a dream 
Of youth which night and time have quenched 

forever ! '" 

" Peace be with him I As he wrote of a 
brother poet of Italy, Leopardi — 

" ♦ L'hcuro domiere vint, tant de fois appol^ 
Tu la vis arrivcr sauit crainte et sons reniord, 
Et tu goi^tas eufin le charme de la mart,* *' 



awful p«»aka, and lap the dark, deep 
waterst there ts a solemn grandeur of 
inipres&ion, which lasU as long as tife. 

But Lake George j« ell lovehnflBS^ 
and b*aaty» and repoae. It seems to 
have been uDaroidame, to call it silyer 
water, or Lake Sacrament, A suttitner 
benpdictioo breathes over it* If jou 
want rest and peace, with sweet air, 
capital fare, and enough critiolhie and 
kid-glove to keep your gentility incoan- 
tuuanoo, turn away from Saratoga, and 
slip up to Lake George, Or if. after 
the tudtf grandeur of the Wbito Hills* 
you wish a lovely contrast, slide along 
the railroad to Lake Cham plain, and 
then glide along that lake, and fluat 
upon Horicon. Then you can go on to 
Saratoga, and emancipate yourself from 
nature entirely. 

On some lovely summer mora in g» bid 
adieu to the belles in ravislung ncgligh, 
to thfr beiiux in mtiU €omme it fan U to 
the bowling, the billiards, tlie kko-din- 
iif^TA, the miisio of the afternoon, the 



hop of the evening, the cigar, and the 
cobbler of midnighli; leave these tl 
Saratoga, to find as many of tliea aa 
you p leasts at Lake George, 

You step out of the garden of the 
** United States" into the cars. An 
hour of rattling and puffing, and pleas- 
ant level landscape, brings you to the 
Morean station. Get a seat upon the 
top of the stage ; and \m sure tci have a 
poet on on© side of you, and a wH on 
the other ; then bowl along through a 
wild country over a good plank road, 
peering through the trees, gkndng 
over the glittering fields of grain^ re- 
joicing in the bright summer air aad 
your liberty, until you rein up at Gtenn*s 
Falls, seventeen miles from Saratoga. 

These falls are a rocky pass in the 
Hudisont about fifty -five miles from Al* 
bany. The whole descent is some 
seventy feet; but Ibt' ^lope is very 
bug, tuid jagged with bold rocks ; and 
the water pours^, and foams, and gur- 
gles, and seethes in bubbly whlrpcrafi at 
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tbe base, and th^^ no\m of the rushing 
OBema tn cm>I tlie summer hour, in 
which ynvx slip Mid cKmher about the 
*<ti»ni^^. Cwifer lovoti thia pbce^ and it 
u mentioned in some of his novels; 
which partlculiir cines, of coiJr»&, tbe 
rfigcnnnng nud romemberiug reader r<*- 
callHi and quotes the p assarts to his 
tn^ud, l\w wit, Hs they all climb again 
to th^ ti»p of tbe lifivge, 

Tlten under ri tree you Bf© shown 
irhAri^ Jane M*Crett waa murderetl. 
Ask no more* Is it not enough, tbut 
ttndt-r B tTee» by «nvag(* Indian 9, a girl 
will alftin ? In that bright summer 
haur of libftrlyf with tbe muFte of last 



night's Saratoga danee bflallng m jmit 
memory^ and the moon glutting ready 
to tim over Lake George bpfore you, 
do you wiflh more material for ro* 
mance ? 

If you do, look \ There is Horicim % 
there ii the Lake of the Sacram«<ijt. It 
lies like a floor of azure air am ant; soft 
hilU; tlie skittle-ground of fairies, 
nymphn* elvesi, and water-spirits. 

The first impression of Lake Gflorge 
has all this tenderness and delicaoy.i 
The poet at your side will murmur.l 
*' Let UA (^ftil it Lake of the Virgin," and 
Uie delighted wit will surely e^tclaim, 
*' How beautiful it i». hy George T' 
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T«tt duseend ti»w{\fd th*^ lukt*, and 
UhoUI tlj« vi)lft|te of CftldwtdL The 
vilkge i*( CuldwHI is not Iwautiful, hut 
It i« onlv n kind nf c*nivenience for 
rirtil*rr« fii tlif hik(\ Y*>u have nothing 
l4i flti with it; your business i^ at the 
baftk **f the Imtel upon i\\r watrr* 
Thw villug*? was natmHl, in IBlii. friun a 
grntleman who oivnt^d « grciit dr-nl of 
umd in tin* vicltiity. It initfht have 
bM*ii tiauied II hundred years ago, for it 
i^ % moat vonerahb hahy of a town ; 
frry »mall, hut very old in the faee, 
1% ijpTer grows* anil bus no oecn^ion t^j 
f^w, Tbe connnerce of Lake George 
will not bt* *5it*Mis<i¥o ; tho pleMurt* 
^fiT^J IB only ft f»ummer epii^ode in the 
lb of Uhi town : it ofi'era no special 



advnntjigei* or aUntcliorjH to settli^rs. 
It has no sliops as /i^ood %\% Slewnrt's i 
#the opt^ra U indifferi^nt — frogs* in th»* 
early cpring, and tree*toadrt liilt>r; and 
the youth of the iieighbovboofl faney 
that Ni*w York offers a more promising 
care<*r for young tnt?n* 

It ist in fact, not a romantie towa ; 
more dt*ddedly mit a retumntio town 
than mofit otbt^r towii^; and yi't, whioh 
of UA. when he ha^* hi-ard in \m boj>e- 
ful and ineipenHnend yenr(* of ^^ CHbl- 
wellt Lake George," haa not had a 
vi.<ii>n of beauty tloating t^ofiire hia 
fancy 1 

And here we were right ; only the ro- 
mance is entirely in the Lake Georg*% 
and not in the Caldwell. 
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So now suirey the lake. 

It is thirty-three miles long, and 
dotted with islands. The ** local tra- 
dition," that inveterate Munchausen 
that invests every famous place, in- 
forms us, that there are three hundred 
and sixty- five islands in the lake. We 
might believe the story, if ''local tra- 
dition" only had the ingenuity of va- 
riety in its fabrications. It says with 
the same assurance, that there are three 
hundred and sixty-five drives in certain 
places, a road for every day in the year, 
and so forth, until '* local tradition" has 
made itself a common laugliing-stock. 

The greatest breadth of the lake is 
four miles ; but two miles is the average 
width. It is some two hundred and 
twenty -five feet above Lake Cliam- 
plain, and about three hundred above 
tide- water. The bottom of the lake is 
a plain of yellow sand ; and so trans- 

Sareut is the water, that you can look 
own fifty feet, as you lean over the 
side of the boat in which you seem to 
hang suspended between a rarer and 
denser atmosphere. For the air among 
the mountains of Lake George shares 
the purity of its water. Far across, 
upon the shore, you see what seems to 
be not half a mile away, but it is 
really more than the mile ; and moun- 
tains which lie just beyond you, and 
which you are going to skip up, to en- 
joy the view, laugh your fatigue to 
floom, long before you have reached 
their feet. 

You must learn betimes that there is 
witchery in this air and water, and if 
you would view Lake George aright, 
you need not visit it by the pale moon- 
light, but you must give yourself up 
to the spirit of moonlight, which is a 
spirit of romance and quiescence. If the 
mountains woo you, you must under- 
stand that they will toy with you, and* 
coquette as never belle coquetted. They 
will wrap themselves in mist, and drench 
you with it ; they will lead you into pit- 
falls and caves, and break your legs 
over stones and stumps ; they will heat 
you to a fever, and fret you to a fury, 
as you pursue them ; they will make 
you vow never to trust mountains 
again ; never to carry game-pouch or 
portfolio with any hope of recompense ; 
they will even infect you with doubts of 
their beauty, and cause you to shout in 
mockery at the romantic fool Endymion, 
who loved the moon, and you, the ridi- 
culous Smith, who loved a mountain ; 



when, suddenly, in the very crisis of 
your parched despair, the great moun- 
tain will toss a trickling rill of perfect 
water at your feet, and, as you stumble, 
blinded and weary in the midst, lift tho 
vapor gently before your eyes, and 
show you the soft, shadowy perspective 
of land and water, the plains of heaven, 
the rosy reaches of eternal peace, and 
you will forget your pain, your anger, 
and your weariness ; you wUl repent of 
your impatient fury, and love mountains 
forever. 

Fort George stands upon a little hill, 
about half way between the shores at 
the head of the lake, and, perhaps, a 
quarter of a mile from the water. It is 
built of a dark limestone found near 
by. This fort has no especial historical 
association ; but its neighbor, Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, half a mile off, has a 
melancholy interest. 

In 1757, Lord Loudon, Governor of 
Virginia, was the British commander-in- 
chief in North America. He was op- 
posed by the Marquis de Montcalm, 
the French Generalissimo, and, two 
years afterward, Wolfe's courtly foe 
at Quebec. The French had planted 
themselves at Tioonderoga, at the junc- 
tion of Lake Georse and Lake Cham- 
plain, and, as the lakes were the chief 
channel of communication between 
Canada and the provinces, it was of tho 
greatest importance to each party to 
hold them. So the able Montcalm re- 
solved to capture Fort William Henry, 
which was held by the English, at the 
heafof Lake George; and, leaving 
Ticonderoga on St. Patrick's Eve, h«^ 
suddenly appeared before Fort William 
Henry on ** St. Patrick's Day, in tho 
morning," of the year 1767. 

The able Montcalm burned several 
boats and buildings, but the British did 
not yield ; and, having lost tho day, but 
not at all disheartened, he fell back 
upon Ticonderoga. 

General Webb, whose headquarters 
were at Fort Edward, several miles 
from the Lake, was chief in command 
of the British forces at the Lake, and 
seems to have been a worthy subordin- 
ate of Loudon, lazy, contemptuous, cow- 
ardly, perhaps, and certainly careless. 

He came to Fort William Henry with 
an escort, commanded by Major Put- 
nam — a name that was to be made 
famous in the military history of the 
country— and Webb sent Putnam with 
eighteen men down the lake to recon- 
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iioitr© the etie- 
my. The ma- 
jor found them 
ewiirmLng in great pro- 
fdsioii at the? other end 
of Lakft Gporge, and 
bogged Wehb to allow 
him to attack theni. But 
Gepfral Wiihb was afrdd 
somebody might be burti 
BO he retired to Fort 
Edward, and sent Colo- 
nel Munroe with a regi- 
ment to command the garrison at Wil- 
liam Henry. 

Montcalm, meanwhile, had collected 
nine thousand soldiers, and two thou- 
sand Indians, and embarked for the head 
of the lake, whore he landed ab<jut a 
mile north of the Lake House at Cald- 
well, and, planting his powerful bat- 
teries, summoned the garrison to sur- 
render. 

Colonel Munroe had less than throe 
thousand men to defend the fort ; but 
he Ci)nfidently expected reinforcements 
from General Webb, and kept up 
heart. 

Montcalm, a hero and a gentleman, 
again summoned Munroe to surrender, 
and told him that, while he was sure of 
taking the fort, he preferred to avoid a 
bloody battle. Colonel Munroe, who 
could not believe in the utter incom- 
petency and cowardice of General 
Webb, who lay at Fort Edward with 
four thousand men, refused to yield, 
and the siege began. 

Munroe sent expresses ttf Webb, and 
that doughty warrior ordered Putnam 
and his rangers to march to the relief 
of Fort William Henry ; but when the 
rangers were about three miles away, 
he dispatched a messenger to recall 



them, and wrote a let- 
ter to Munroe advising 
him to suiTender. 

Montcalm had been 
alarmed by the reports 
/^ ho heard of a large 
'Ji force on its way to re- 
lieve the garrison, but 
when, instead of falling 
into the hands of the 
terrible Putnam, this 
letter of Webb»s fell 

*\r^2ZXi^ - '^^^^ ^^*'' ^® Marquis 

^^^^^^' smiled, and blazed 

away at the fort for 
six consecutive days. 
While the siege last- 
ed, the great guns of the fort burst, 
ammunition failed, there was no help 
from the c^iwardly and lazy Webb, 
and Munroe cajatuhited. 

Montcalm ga.ve him honorable terms, 
but the Frenchman could not control 
his Ji»avage allies. As the English 
troops marched out of the fort, the wild 
Indians fell upon them, especially upon 
tlie Indians who had fought with them, 
and a bloody butchery began. All 
along the road, ammig the mountains, 
as they dragged wearily on toward Fort 
Edward, they were pitilessly murdered, 
fifteen hundred of them. Professor 
Silliman states in his "Tour" that the 
French tried to repress this savage fury. 
Let us hope so. We may be sure 
Montcalm did try. But the slaughter 
was terrible ; and the massacre of Fort 
William Henry is the darkest stain in 
the history of Horicon. 

The fort was leveled by Montcalm. 
It is now only a cluster of grassy 
mounds. The brave marquis marched 
away to other vicU>ries, and also to be 
himself surprised upon the heij?hts of 
Quebec, to fall mortally wounded at the 
same time with his heroic foe. General 
Wolfe; to express his admiration of 
the valor and discipline of his oppo- 
nents ; to die before midnight of the day 
of his last and greatest defeat; and to 
bo buried, at his own desire, in a cavity 
of the earth, formed by the bursting of 
a bomb-shell. 

Victories are too costly that are 
achieved by the death of such men. 
As Wolfe floated down the river in the 
starlight the niglit before his attack, 
he repeated Gray's elegy, then recently 
published. He is said to have declared 
that ho would rather have written that 
poem than take Quebec upon the 
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morfDw* Grab am D says that he must 
havpt repeated that lbe» 

" Tlic pftLhii of glory leeid but to tb© ftraveJ* 

He and Montcalm were at that very 
momi'iit treading those t>atha — and the 
pof't told the trath* 

Your mind will be very busy with the 
rem Ptti bran cps of these old French and 
EiigliBh warg, HH you lie upon the »oft 
^039 ut Fort George and Fort Wiliiatn 
Honry^ tlie Rummer clouds scattering 
over your lieftd like smoke- wreaths. 
But war seems to you a fable. The 
silent shorei around you, which look 
ae ti^ecluded as if no one but a chance 
Indiun had ever wandered oyer tliem, 
are histc*ric ^rciuod* 

The United Statew Hoti>l h near Fort 
George — a good house ; in fact, you are 
well oW anywhere with the lake before 
your wmdows. At Caldwell everybody 
used to stay at Sherriirjs Lake House* 
It is a good, old, easy place. The trav- 



eler wore it in hts joomej like aa old 
shoe* Some famiJies even passed the 
summer there ; but it had only a view 
across the lake, and you wondered every 
time you looked why a hotel was not 
built at the proper head of the Ink t*. 

That wonder wai, probBbly, father to 
*he Fort William Henry Hotel, whic' 
stands npon the battle ground, 
is a genuine American caravftiiHerft 
During the last year it has h^-en vcr 
much lengthened and improved, mid ca 
now accommodatp five hundred pers^oni 
It has i^ome three hundred end fiftj 
rooms; m HgliU'd with gaft, and ia sup] 
plied with water to the roof, from moui5 
tain npnogs. Yon may be sure of kin 
treatment and good fare^ while you ari 
the gue^t of the William Henry * ani 
when you have driven all the loveljj 
drives about the head of th« lak€ 
and walked the Yarioiis walks, txn^_ 
dreamed away the days among tlie 
grassy ruins of the fi>rt — when you 
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hav# houtr^d mud biithed, And fished and 
bow led ♦ Utttil yoa iHsh to »ee Ticondero- 
jfi -^ "Lnnot staj uny longpr» tbeti 
} ^ ■ - ark u pt>u tK(J ue w ai I d p rotty 

fiit.i.x..t . ^.liy named the Miimehiiha — 
imighing wiiti^r— and make jatir path 
of triivel ifhere the fieets o( the hostile 

Lcuit year the steamer Joho Jay waa 
burac^d. tSh© was the fourth pk*asure- 
■ti?iim«r upon the livke* Unless Cham* 
plmn miled mU> U ftom hh own Jake, no 
biiat fver tloatud upon the Horicon but 
the Iniiij&n c^itjtie ; J^nd after the great 
wan *fhkh hf^s miu}& its shores so fa- 
tnoan, tivi'ro wan no further navigation 
until tho year 1815* Since then, the 
j&mea Caldw^ell, thw Mountaineer, the 
rilliajn Caldwtdl, and the John Jay, 
irL* ettrn«*d tlit> summer travelers 
icr^biH tiiH ]nkf^* N«^w c*jmes the pretty 
Mtnti^hnhiM which waji launched on a 
bright May-day with smiles and festiv- 
ity, (uid, ftM wo st*ip on board of her, let 
UK hn^io tlMit those an ?pioea may herald 
A smiling career ^ that a thousand happy 
youiifT hearts may rem cumber her pk^as- 
iini <!i*ck ; tliat tJie low words* which are 
' Mt d o^'i'T Inn' rail iii;^H fiir nonft but 
• hf^ar. may he a.H nwi^et and pur© as 
fiiv wiifttr ht*nr'alh» and the air around ; 
mad (hat, on that guy stea$ncr on that 
" I lake, a tlioueand Mintiehahas may 
rot to miiliO n muHc? as of laugliing 
~wnUit In n thousand bomew,— and u 
thcitiftand lov«>rM hnrfr^after remember 
If tiki' Georgv, n» t^o> lake of the sacra' 
m^ut. 



If yftn are aJnne on the steamer, ahont 
these hne^, and hear the multitudinoti^^ 
rousio of the mountain-eoho i 

*■ la th^lund afthe 'DscoCafl,' 
Wbi?t«» *ho fiillt of MinnphahB 
V)mh iind (fleam afnong the oak-trefiii, ' 
Lnu^h and leap into the valley— 
There the aaeki»t arrow maker 
Made his afTfJw ht-jul* of Bandntoue-* 
Arrrtw hesda oT (Chalcedony— 
A'rrow-hf^adsof fltat and jniiprrj 
Smonthmd ond sharpened at the edifeii, 
Hard and poIiiihi?d. k<?ea snd ctwtly, 
Wilh hhn dwelt hiB dark-eyed d •tighter, 
Wavward na the ' MlDnehaha,' 
WUn her Dioods of «hndo aind RWtiwbinfl» 
Eyei that umiled and frowned alteraat«, 
Feet a» rapid a* the nvcr, 
TreuwA H f s w i n e J i k c- t he wat er , 
And afl muMiral a taiij^hter. 
And he named Uer friim the rivvr, 
From the water fall be named ber 
* Miaaebalja/ ♦ iaughing wati'T.' " 

We are helium ng the tour of those 
f^uppogititious three hundred and idxty- 
fivfi i^hmik, Here, for instance, i? Tea- 
island, ur T. island. It is a lovely, 
bowery i*ile, and in the ntstio summer* 
bou*iO you can pass many a eoUtary 
musing hour, provided that everybody 
else who wi*the^ to muse in solitude has 
not started a little i^arJier, and is already 
dreaming. You go tn thi« island in a 
boat from CaldwpJh Let it be toward 
sun*<et, with tranquillity In ihe air, and 
(d I if ting glfarnfl i*f a p km dor upon the 
water, li is a iudkiroua pity, to ho sure, 
to hav^ twenty other peopk% aU desiring 
to eDJoy, withf-tit company, iho same 
€|>ectacle, and uLl lltjoJjwi^ aJatixiX VLv^x^tvt 
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British m the neighborhood of Ticon- 
Jerug-Hi cskUW down tht* Inko and fell 
"ppoii tlj€* lietl^ garriuim of Diamond Isl- 
od* But thii rod-coQts stood to their 
rms. And the goiid Broivn left them in 
os^essioD, and, erosaing over to Dun- 
bm baj« burnt the Tesseb he had taken 
elnwt and Unsts^ed boak toLiiiDc>ln'5 

Th**re i^ Dome islandt ingeniously so- 
i* heciiiiBfl it is nuppoied to rcsem- 
~iome. Probably there h a sy^at- 
wlaad aome where in the vicinity ; 
bd there I* sure to be a sugar-loaf hilU 
is n curiima inquiry fiir you to c«>o- 
der aF you sml nlorjg* lookmg out far 
LjlfirTj, wbr-th^r tliert* wqm **ver a group 
f Ml IuIIh nf wliich OHO was not named 
(11X111' -loaf. 
At Boiton, Cajitain H, Wilson keeps 
iim. and supplies fitJiing materifils, 
"^ftad [irc»vid@i uu uncommonly good din- 



ner, if you happen on one of the luckj 
day*. Appropriately t- no ugh in thia 
neig:hb)rhc>od, aa if good fare wern a 
oonstiluent part of the scene* you havt* 
Hog island and H^n and Cliicken isl* 
and ; names suggefitire of the fertility 
of the imagination that <io called them 
— names of singular harmony with 
Horicon and Lake San Sacrament, 

You glide on into the Narrowsi per- 
haps tbo loveliest region of the lake. 
The mountains crowd together ; the lit* 
tie islands are more frequent : it m an 
exquisite eombiniiti*m, oad an Pnrkmau 
sayii, flpi^uking of the lake, in his his^ 
tory of the OHiuepiraey of Pontiao, which 
Cimtnins a couciae and graphic account 
of the French aitd English oporatri^lls 
around tlmse wiitttrs : '* It seems like 
some broad and placid river, inclosttd 
between ranges of lofty mountains/' 

Black Mountain it the most conspjc- 



10 ua hili upon the shitrt*, lyinit; north of 
the Nnrrows, upon the' east. It is 
twenty -two hundred feet high, and, 
if you are not afraid of moun tains, nor 
of raHle-euftke^, you nrny behold a 
wide view from the top. But no pano- 
rami<J expanse is so beautiful as the 
graceful glimptes and haiy hten dings 
of shore and mountain-line and water, 
which you geo from points nearer the 
WipJ of tht* lakts Ivvery where the 
mam summer calm prevails : it i^ uot 



easy u* believe that the story of thmm 
shores is so warlike a tale. And when 
at length you observe Sebbatb-day 
Point, the scene is so peaceful that the 
meaning of tire name is obvious. 

And yet* in this very name there is a 
warlike association* Lord Abercrom* 
bie named it; for on one July Sunday 
morning, 1758, having parsed part of 
tho previous night here for rest and 
refreshment, he ^oiied with that brilliant 
and famous aruxament, whiob is th# 
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inoBt poetic gpoctncle in the imaginatton 
in th^ hbtnry <t>f Lake Goorfte. Dr. 
Dwight describ«*s it at it^ d(*p&rture 
(ram llie bend of tJif kk« : 

*• Thp moruiiig waj? remarkably light 
mid boflytiful, uti<i th^ flett Rtfwed wtth 
pjcnot ri^gulfinty tn tbe aoiind of Tnartia) 
muaio. Thf! <<iisign« wav*«d and giil- 
tered in the s\iiiberim9. and the antiei^ 
patioii of futiirp triumph shonfl in every 
eye. Above, bt^ijeatli, around, Uie j^ee- 
j]*?ry was that of eocbantinent* Earely 
htis tbe sun^ sifice that luminary was 
fir&t ligbt^*d up in tbw heaven s» davmed 
on BUch a c^Miiplieution of beauty and 
niBjfiiifict^nec*^* 

Dt, IJwiglit wau clearly an enthuai- 
ustio, writer; but the military aiilendor, 
the uiusie, and the sfrange contrasit, are 
wc*H desprih<"d by Park m ant 
^ ** On a brilliant July morning, he ( Lord 
Aborerombic) embark" 'd bbwbfde foreo 
for an attack un Tituinderoga* Many of 
those pte^enl have rermfiied, wirli ad- 
minitioOf thf* b*^nuty i>f the j^pectacU?, 
the limiift of boats lilh d witb troops 
strt'tc'hitig far down tin* bki-% the tlaah- 
uii^ of oai«t the* phtipc ,>f wf^apon**, and 
tJio futipic riu|jiiij( l»aok fr*»m omg« and 
rocikB* or dytn^f in mid lowed BlriUiis 
among tbe distant mountainj** ^* 

At SabJmth-diiv I*^^in^ whiiii the flo- 



army*" oollected a f^oitp of c*flSc**r 
around him, including* (Tuptiiin Htartc — 
husbimd of Holly Stark— and deka*'d 
the cbant3(*3 of the enterprise. 

It i« recorded that with a prf»«eierfct 
m^+hitu'bidy bia mind dwelt npon tlo- 
probably faljil issue* But with*iut mut- 
muring or delay inpf, when tbe ordrr vtoa 
gi^erii the whole force of sixteen iJjoa- 
Kand men moved from the jdaeid poIiM 
Lord Howe led the vaii. A schoW, 
gi*nth^nmn, a brare young man. Wfl 
tbink of him as w6 do of Andrf* both 
of them perishing' untimely, in a f^ t^ i. - 
that was nut very f^lorious, but i 
pel VON honorable and nolde to tb*- mti. 
We can fancy the young En^ti^hmatJ 
gating down tht^ lake a^ the armiujitnt 
proeeedod, and plea.'*iiig his r-ycg mu} 
mind with tin* peaceful beauty of the 
scene. Yet, an the wild burt^tji of fa- 
miliar melody echo in monniftil chiuf^or 
aloO|tf the mnuntain-pbun^w. Uv rem em* 
lu-rs* tbuHo who lire fpio>tly hT Iimtti^ In 
green Engbuuh pasjiing thr<j' 
ant lanes to the nld eburcb v 
hii Inughini; etuldhor»d was fMo i 
and the hol> rectilh*clioiift rd" bin L . > 
ihe calm *iUmn>er notruing on tlo* lixkt 
und the fiecr^^t preBenlinH^nt of Imptiu^^ 
inj^ dtKjmi mai:c it truly ti Lord How©" 
a SabhattiHiay I'oint. 
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hfti tnciiik II hiiici Rtofid upon thb point 
AXiiJ 4pfi'itttd tb*? cinemj ; mid eighlotm 
ji«ara oftiMvrrir.L ii patiy of Am^^rioiina 
mt*t a sitvi'iting putty of Tf>rtt*» and 
Indiuutt, auil routed tbom with great 

T.Ti*!.^ L,£>iJ ^t^irie*!! Ii*iiint all th<^ hh 

in tlii>' l'egl^>u. Hmiry 

^ ly of Lake ircorg^^ and 

thrii jdpiu*fmt iind viduHhle 

I ing's Fi"ld Book of tW Hi'vo* 

1 \ givt* tliprti to yi»ti (3cin<.ibely. 

Bot livery 
o^ wiitm time 

jf'Ct }*i^^m romimtic liy mt^re remota- 

Mr. Morvui tull^ m, it* ^e pais 

(y ijiL thiit '* ?^'imt» yvtxf^ ago ti 

t was inviU--l hy twu or tfireo 

- in n j-JiilinK c-itnir^iim^ 

: bnfitri* jinflukct) Atiiiio- 

hc'camfl i*i» veuturei^imo 

ii'HpitR the file lid liy m- 

i]\iit thci font ujcltpd 

lit rPckW^ueiia indact^d 

' lilt" Til to pat iinn ashore. 

' fu4 hrtlltifileiJ with stoin?» c<'n- 

"t?* idann, fi*r m cjtfs*? of n cap* 

tiiZ9' ftiiH «iu-.t iiHvt(alily g<i tt> tb** hot* 

ti*rn. Til In prr^|H?'-itinrT. iTi*^fr*3iri nf prii- 

<iaeirig tlif< ^-'i-s: 



l*> pri>cw*>il more cftr<i!R8aly in mftiinging 
thf? Iniat. Eidi€uUng his idt*ii, nud con- 
sidmiiff him as limid* thev. to it)6ur« 
hia coiifxdcnoi? rind dissi|mt^* a.\\ unneces- 
sary f*E!«irs» 8acur*'d thenmidvcs by pnr- 
tnma of the rigging : tin* mati at thw 
helm tieG th^ rnnin-slH^et fawt to hi^ 
body, ffliilt* thi3 i4hi'fa wm-^ simlJiirlr 
t^iitintfflod. Eiiti^rrjibitrig no hop© of 
tlioir ctiinpljancfj to hu wighc*!S, ho 
wAtcht'd u favortthlci opport uully, nnd 
as tbt'y iiparpcl Slim Foitit. whifjh is two 
iind u hidf milcB north of Sabhnth-dtiy 
Pottit, and ih*> wnter In^uig shoal, h<? 
jujtvpt'd *>rer board* and wmh^A to th<> 
shore, Th^y, kugbiri^ at \m timidity 
and Tri^hhig him a ploHhaiit jittiriiey. 
tacked about and wnre ^nun far frtim tho 
loud. The rescued one, for stj hn pro* 
videutially beli**vt!d himst*Jfi wntohed 
their progress with fearful miagivitigH ; 
his doubtH were but mnmcntarv, for a 
Haw of wind titrack the frnil Iwrk Mid- 
dcnly. and all oa board wern ^ntt*u»i><»d 
111 a wnt*>ry gruve," 

Thi' sitgumimw rt^idi^ir will instantly 
rEtiiiark that &uch an acci client m not 
pr^culiar to Lake George » but might 
have happ<*rH»c| upon Lak« Champliiin. 
Tha inexorahlo hist^vrian haw but 
one reply, and that isT that it did 
not. 

And here we are at Garfiold*a, in tb© 
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Friendi*' Pmot, for the same kind of 
reason that ©very sugar- Umf hill Is so 
called. The pUcG 19 called 8u^ar4oaf, 
because it look 'A like ane ; aud the point 
is Friondis* Poiut, because two scouting 
piirtio^ met tiere at night and an en- 



counter eeemed unavoidahlet whoti they 
happened to discover thnt th*^y were 
both of the same Mi* —in fact, friends— 
and hence Friends^ P*>iutK 

Stni further down the lak€ upon lb© 
western shorp. h Rogers' Slid«. 



^-^Sii-rr. 



** Ah * lovtilj, indec'd I wlmt about 
Rogers' 8lide ?" 

** Why, you see, the rock is almost 
four hundred feet high 5 u very pretty 
precipice, whilp in the eloquent words 
of the Guide Book, * our littJe steamer 
majeslically ploughs the pure waters 
which lave their rocky base.' ' * 

But the ** leaf- fringed legend" that 
♦* haunts about thy shape/' bald gray 
rock* m this ; 

In the winter of 1758, during the 
same old French and EngliMh war. Ma- 
jor RogerSt a rtu^gerT while reconnoiter- 
iug, was surprised by a party of In- 
ditin.i. The brave major wore snow- 
shoes, which arts perhaps, a poor match 
for mocc«sins. He rushed up to the tctp 
of the raoimtain, and down to the edgo 
of the rock. Then he threw his knap- 
sack, stored with pnivis^iout^i down 
ypon the ice, stripped off hh snow- 
shoes, and, turning himself about, put 
thpm on "hind sid*^ l>efore,*' and, so 
scrambling, and slipping* and sliding, 
and running, makin;^ all his footmarks, 
of 04>ur«e, with the ttje where l!ie lieel 
ought U* bei be crept down a ravine to 



the lake, while tlie tracks looked Iiki» 
those of a person climbing up from the 
lake. 

Presently the Indians arrived iind 
found the tracks lending down lo tlu* 
edge of the rock, and also the tracks 
leading up to tho edge, and, with muny 
a wisely -gruntpd ugh^ concluded that 
two persona had met there, and had 
thrown themselves over the rotk rather 
than encounter the savages^ In iho 
midst of their wise conclusion they sud* 
denly beheld the lively majijr, wlio had 
taken his knapsack from Uie ba«e of 
the rock, hurrying across the Inke upon 
thp ice ; whereupon, with ei^ual wisdom, 
the noblemen oi nature concluded that 
the Great Spirit had a particular regard 
for Majtir Efigers, and would, probably, 
cover his retreat. They, th<Tt'lore. 
turned back to amoke a pipe with a flea 
in the howl — if you will pardon such u 
perversiiui of the proverb, on this lauiijh' 
bg morning, imd m this gay Uttlft Mm- 
nehaha. 

The? legend of ^ Rogers' Slide seems 
ro prove that, if snow-shoes alou4) 
are pr*>hsbly a poor nttttch for moo^ 
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cftslDSt stiow-sTioei, with a ranjkvi \. 
H lu tl«?m, can c^nailj outwit an Tn- 

Ihltiodt wbos*> thick OTergrowlh was the 

"Trcuoh ciuDgeon for English pHsonerii 

P^ttting thi> gi?ve« je firs' war. Th<* 

mldeT Invtiluaesis of the kkci hf*re yieHi 

lu a gt>tit]f^r character. The shares are 

jTcener fieldg, aod lawny elopes* and 

tbu water grows sbal lower, Fortu- 

ely, SQEXie of the prisoners upon the 

|#kiia one day discovered this fact, 

nd tmutjuiUy waded off V^ Hoerty. 

Cloftcj by L^ Howt?*s Imiding, th<» point 

it which Aberprombie^s troops* landed 

3il noun of tbn July Bunday, and» forni- 

'ripf upon tli»* iihor*s marched toward 

Port Ticonderoga, four miles distant. 

Lftko QeoTge connects with Lake 

^hfim plain by a neck of water, in which 

ine two rapids* and at the lower fidh 

nds the villag*^ of Ticoiiderog-a. 

f\ui' nf Mm' t^!ea8ante.^t li*>uri* of one of 

'^' ' of stnnmors will be that 

ag among the nnns of Ti- 

^ I, it is one of the fnvr htjstor- 

i ^ upon our mnl which nnite 

^ZTiixl pictttfi'M^uencsft witli the most 

^titere!i|lttig a^ssociatlons, 

The Indians callud the strait between 

%h^ lake;? Cheoiidenjga-^an IrcK|uoi3 

ivord* oii'^uiitig rashing and roaring 

wutnT. The point was always called 



:-.3 uuL.. L,..: t-.L,a vM the seven jeani' 
Prsnch WW, 

In tbe history of this most interesting 
region, we must remember that* almost 
upon tite nhores, in the immediate 
neighbor hood of the head of Lake 
George* ** the British Cfdonists of 
America* for the first timi-t, encounter- 
ed in battle the trained soldiers of 
Europe."* 

Upon the commencement of the war, 
tJn* French hjid posted the m selves at 
Clief>MderogiL* or Ticondcroga* in the 
year 1755* and in 17515 built a fort* 
which they called Curilton. The aituii- 
tion wnf? CO mm audi nj?. It htid water 
upon three sides, and a morass upon 
the fourth, and was more than a him* 
dred fet^t idKjve the level of the lake. 

Here sat the French maturing their 
plans, and ijetting ready to sally out 
upon ejtoursions of dejitruotion* and the 
English had their eye and heart fixed 
upon Ticonderoga. The French had 
much the advantage in the eurher yearH 
of the war, baviuff secured the friendship 
of tlie Indians* whom the French Jesuit 
pioneers had always skillfully treat- 
ed. Montcalm* coming from tlie de- 
struction of Oswego* made two or three 
attempts to subdue Fort Williom Henry* 
and finally, as we saw, gwept over the 
lake from Ticonderoga, and leveled the 
fort, at the time of the dreadful ma-^- 
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Bacre. He then returned to Tioon- 

The English w**r0 disheartened. 
William Pitt, the minister, said that 
Lord Loudon never told him what ho was 
doing, and Loudon was supt^rseded by 
Majf»r General Jame^ Abercrombie, who 
had served with valor and distinction 
upon the continent. 

He arrive d, and found himaelf at the 
head of fifty thousand meut moBtl j pro- 
Tineials, He was to do everything that 
Lord Loudon had not done ; and he 
proposed to begin by taking Ticon- 
deroga. 

The moment was promisinp: ; for. in 
the year 17%^8i the I'ortuno of the war 
began to chatagp. The fortress of 
LoTiisburg was reduced* Fort Du 
Quesne* which had withstood General 
Braddof kt yielded to General Forbes, 
and Fort Fronletiac wng captured by 
CVdonel Bradstret't. Hoping to strike 
» blow which wouM resound at home 
with even greater npplause than these » 



Lord Abercmrabte advanced to the he^d 
of Lak^ Qeorge with si i teen tbou^imd 
men. The brave ajid pliant Lord 
Howe was one of his officprs. Tbfi sol- 
diers were the flower of tbi* Etiglish 
army, and Lord Howe was tht^ idol of 
the soldiers. 

We have seen how s^>lendid a, spf e^ 
tacle waft the embarkation at the bend 
of the lake ; there were tiinc bundrt^d 
batteaus, and one hundred and thirty^ 
five whale-boats* We have followed ibe 
brilliant army over the lake* through 
scenes that demand Ixtlter thing!:)* thfin 
war ; we have stopped with them in 
the bright summer ni^bt at Siibhiith- 
day Pointt and remembered Howe, aa 
be musst have remembered England. 
Once more they embarked and rowed 
away, landing this time four milea from 
the French fort. Forming into three 
columns, Abercrombie marched upon 
the advanced posts of the enemy, a 
single battalion in a oamp of' lojg 
hut.^, and drove I hero back* One of 



'jsstt^a^ 



tbo column H, beaded by Lord Howf, 
lost its way in the woode^ Major, 
afterword General, Putnam, went in 
front with about a hundred men, as » 
&coutin(j party. Putnam tried to keep 
Lord Howe back^ saying that his own 
life waa of litdo value, bat Howe'a in* 



finitely important U* the army* The 
only answer was : *♦ Pnfnam, your life 
is as dear to you aa niino is to me. 1 
am delenninnd to go/' They moved 
on, and fell in with e*>m© of the retreat- 
ing French. Both parties fired, und 
Lord Howe f*4l dead at the first voljey 
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Tl^»» s-iurtal i>f HHsnult was given. 

■ l-NWonU 
M. .-> ^...v.-iJiT ^> get 
hi rain Uio Eii^jjUsh, 
^otirtl »tuiiitt ruplu'd i*u 
;«M, A tt^ntp' '^t of mils- 
ibenii awl Muiitcalm*!! 
(^mfifi nwcpi thi:» wliob gTourirl wiili 
trrrfh!r rnrnni^fn. A. fi>«^ offiror^ hij<] 

' 1 the ditch. <2JirnHed the 

^•- . aijil Icapitij* wiiong thn 

' M IfiHtiuitIv '►tiytjn*»tpd. Yet, 

f- :1i»h fii>tjg;lit f(.mr bours 

I vuiuft tho pusitJoa of 



the French was* imprfgnnble; mifl iit 
length* having lo-^t two thtmsnnd uf tht'if 
number, the army drL*w oiF, Wving 
m«ny uf iheir dead scattered upon the 
li*4d, A snddGn pnnie eeiz^d I he de- 
feated trrmps. Tiiey rushed in huat« 
to thoir b«iat*i; and, thnujL^h ni> piir«yU 
wni* iitt(?tnpt**d, they dUl ncit rffg*un th*iir 
(*t>mpoR«re until Luke G***n*tfe wra bo- 
twpcji th«nti ai)«] I he i^nemj, Tht* fatal 
Uiii>* of Tioimdi*n"jc*^ were tint h<^ou for- 
gotrmi in iho priksiji€C\s ; nrtd ruHrbtf^sin 
Westminster AbbiTV jinxservu the tnem- 
orie*. «»f those who fell on that disastrim^i 

Ybe Brititsh loss on this fftt^l diir was 
ab<iut two thou^intRl ni**jit itnd twenty- 
five hundn'd utaiiO uf nrms. Mr. l*itt 
Wiin di»iitpptiiijt(.*d ; the English poop It* 
wt^re chugiincd; and thetieityeiir Gen- 
vvid AbtTcroinbics rftunii^il to Englai>d, 
and Lord Anihc'rHt i*uc<M^(*d*Hj him. 

But Montcalnj remained at Ticon- 
di^iiigii nrttH Wolftj threateued Queboo ; 
and theji tlie brave soldier inarched 
away. 

'♦ Why, Sftiaieni, why 
Should wii be melancholy^ tmya 1 

Why, toldlen, why 

VVbtn^ft himinecis Hv to di« ! 

Wbftt! ftlcliinf f fial 
Shan feiir, dntik os» b« joUy* boys f 

'Tb ho, yim, or 1; 
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Cfildt bot» wet* or dry. 
We're always bound to loHow* boy«, 
And scorn to fly. 

Tie but in rain 
(I mean not to upbraid yon, bny«). 

'Tie but In vain 

Por rtoldier* to complain : 

Should next campoij/n 
Send UK to Him thai toatle um, boys, 

WeVe frte from pwu ; 

Butt *bonld wi? romAtu, 
A bottlo and kind landJaiJy 

CtiroB all a^auu''- 

Willie Wolfe marched npnn Quebec, 
hord Amherst, in percsoTi, iiruiertcx^k to 
rfni u CO Ti cond erog-n . H e i n a ro he d cau - 
tiiiualy from Fort Edward with eleven 
thou^aiad mi>n. and. uppei^ring- suddenly 
before the fort, lieiruii bis pri>piLrations 
for a siege. The French, accustomed 
t(^ victory in tbat quarter, prepared to 
resist. But they dia^covered thnt Am- 
herst waa not Abercrorabie ; that the 
fi|iht would bo fierce and fatal to one 
sMft 1 nud ao wirtely slipped off to Crown 
Point— and Lord Amberst entered Fort 
TioonderofTa without a shot He made 
ready to follow the enemy to Crown 
Points but tliey bad alroadj retreated. 

TJie Btory of Ticondtiroga is not quite 
ended. There is one more chapter, 
more interegting to us, Americans, than 
any other — the capture by Etlian Al- 
len. 

When the Revolution commenced, it 
was well understood that ** Tj" should 
be seized, and shortly after the battle of 



Leamington, some members of the Con- 
necticut Provincial Assembly secretly 
crmaerted tm attack upon the fort. In 
the spnug of 1775^ forty men reacljf^d 
Bennington on their way to tako Tlcon* 
deroga* There they were joiti*^tJ by 
Colonel Ethan Allent a Green Moutitiiiy 
Hercules and hii Green Mountain l>*ys. 
The paTt3% now two hundred and 
seventy strong, came within fourteen 
miles of Whitehall, on the evetiing of 
the 7th of May. 

Ethan Allen was there el«*cted coni* 
mander of the expedition, and i\m foreo 
divided into three parties. Allen wag 
to go to Shorebam, opposite Tictmder- 
oga^ the second f»nrty was to captUT© 
boats at Whitohall, and hurry to join 
Allen, and the third was? to act ai m 
general police, and t^ecure ©rrry boat 
and barge upon the kke> Bepedic^t 
Arnold, who bad juet joined iho army, 
arrived, at this juncture, wttboni a sol- 
dier, but with a oommbsion (tinn the 
Massachusetts General Committee of 
Safety, to head the expedition* Th© 
Greeu Mountain boys ^aid, if ha per- 
fijjsted, tliey should go hom^i again* So 
Arnold yielded, and served as a pHvate, 
but held Mi rank. 

On the morning of tho 10th i)f May, 
before light, Allen crossed the Inkts 
with only about eighty -three of y* 
men. There was gome mistake about 
boatSf and if they waited until nil were 
orer, the daylight would surprtBe them. 
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Without fiirtfter ^r»!nj» thert^foT*', he led 

_^3 nwn t'» llic gntu of ihv fort, Ar- 

M marehiiig at bis »kle» The alwrJU- 

ictitianl sDQpped hj^ ijniitik*!!tf mid 

" , Allen and his men followed^ and, 

Bg tho par tide, th(?y ahoutfld lust- 

''ttiid the b tor tied Biitisli Eoldieri 

sed their firms only to be soked in 

rn by thfl Yftiikeetj. 

[Elhmi AlliHi knocked Inudlj with his 

i>rd*bilton tb© dour of the Command • 

; Do la Place» and summoD^^d him to 

_ cfir, CommftiidaDt Do la Placp, in 

I night- shirt, aod Madame De la Place, 

fber iilght-cap, showed their frighten- 

«?il faoe:^ logE^thor at the do<ir. Bnt re- 

n-iM;f5:iir Alhn, De ia Place^ with as 

rioss as his eliirt aUowed, d©~ 

-■ basiiiess. 

'' 1 ludur you instantly to snrrender/' 

" By vthu authority 1'' 

•♦ In the iiatno <>f the great Jehovi^ 

and tlie ContiuentAl Congress/* 

Rt! distance was bopdef»s ; and Tieon- 
derogti waa won anti lost by the British 
wlibout a blow. 
Bat w(? Joat Ticonderoga again* In 
n^, 1777, G**neral St, Clair was in 
nmaud of the mt^U with two or three 
ad men* During the same leafy 
the brilliant Burgoyne came 
I up Lake Champlain, with seTCn 
tbotisand Biigli^h, Germans, 



and Indians, and, after taking pos?se9gion 
of Crown Point, which the Araericnmw 
did not pretend to defend* be observed 
that St, Chir had faiJed to secure tha 
heigh t.*j of MouDt Hope and Mount De- 
fiance, which commanded Tic^inderogn, 
and he resolved to capture them. 

He be^itn by issomg a pompoafl 
proclamation, threatening all rebels with 
nre, fwor8, and tomahawk, and theri 
t*>ok eomprehensive measures to achieTB 
his purpose. On the 2d of July the Brit- 
ish army mored ; the American outposts 
fell hack; the enemy*s lig^ht artillery 
and infantry oooupicd Mount Hopc^ nun 
on the morning of the 5th of Julyt 
1777* the red oouts of the Engliah 
upon Mount Dtffianoe flashed aurpnge 
and dismay into the garrison of Tieonde- 
roga. 

At 2 o^olook on the morning of the 
6tb Ins troops began to defile. But the 
Fun rose upon the ^ross of St, George 
floating over Ticondero^ and & 
strong fortress waft once more loit atid 
won. 

Ai yoa turn from Ticonderoga, Laki* 
Champlain, the Adirondaek mountainit 
and the St, Lawrence are before you. 
Gentle reader, may the sua be softened 
aud the dust laid, as ^ou sweep on t<j 
see the glories, aad denght in the prns> 
perity, of your native land. 
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NE morning, when I arose from 

my little bed in No. 783, and 

prepared to array myself for the 

duties and enjoyments of ^ho day, 

I discovered that a little silver 

oomb with very fine teeth, which 

I used exclusively for tlie adom- 

' mont of my whiskers, was miss- 

/ ing. I usually put it in one place ; 

: and now, not finding it them, 

knew at once that it must haye 

I been stolen. Feeling particular- 

^ ly cross thereat, I finished 

dressing, looked up my 

friend, the bank-clerk, relatr 

ed the circumstance to him, 

and said : 

' Oomo down into the office with me, 

;^N^fliid I will see whether my room is my 

' uwu or not. There have been other 

things about this hotel which have met 

my disapproval ; but I have said noth- 

lug about them. Now, however, since 

my private property is not safe from 

trespassers, it is time to speak out ; and 

I will give that clerk such a talking to, 

about the way things are managed in this 

hbui^e, as he has not heard in a long time, 

I reckon." 

So wo went down to the office. The 
olork saw us coming, put on hia blandest 
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smile, and remarked that it was a pleas- 
ant day. 

*' Pleasant da/ or not," said I, boiling 
orefi "that is not the question now. 
What business have ^ou to admit into 
thifl hotel, men who will go into another 
person's room, and take his property 
nomhim?" 

" Haven't you a notice in your room 
to lockyour door and leave the key at 
the oflfoe?" said the clerk, a Utile 
sharply. 

" Yes," said I. " But stiU— " 

" And have you done so ?*' said ho. 

'• No," said I. ** But still—" 

"Well, then!" said he. 

" I tell you what it is !" said I. " I 
have boarded in this house a number of 
years, and — " 

With that, the clerk rang his little 
bell, and a boy appeared. Then I began 
to think that h^ was going to raise a 
sow about my little silver comb ; that it 
^ras hardly worth while to make much 
foss about it, after all ; and that I would 



consent to let the matter drop, on con- 
dition nothing of the kind ever happen- 
ed again. 

" Take thifl shawl and lady's ath-box 
up to No. 172!" said the clerk to the 
boy. 

Then I grew angry again. 

** Have boarded in this hotel for a 
number of years," said I " and never — " 

With that the clerk touched his little 
boll again and a porter appeared. 

** Baggage from No. 50 — in carriage 
for up -train !" said the clerk to the por- 
trr. And, in fact, it is a remarkable 
thing, that, as far as I was concerned, 
the clerk seemed to have lost half his 
faculties, and the more I talk^, the 
more he seemed unable eithe^po see 
or hear me. 

Two days after that, I missed a pair 
of sleeve-buttons, which I had careless- 
ly left upon my wash-stand. They were 
of no great pecaniary value, bemg of 
very thin, and pretty heavily-alloyed 
metal ; but being the gift of a friend. I 
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naturally esteemed them far beyond 
their mere intrinsio worth. I became 
furious, therefore, and again rushed 
down to the office-clerk, resolving not to 
be put off by any supercilious airs, but 
that I would have my say out, if I left 
the house the next minute. 

To my surprise, as soon as I had 
mentioned my new grievance, the clerk 
made no attempt to distract his atten- 
tion by ringing little bells and call- 
ing porters, but looked particularly 
grave and drew me off into a corner. 

" See here !" he said, ** I'm sorry for 
all this. It looks bad for the establish- 
ment, you know. What was the value 
of the buttons ? We'll pay for them." 

Ujpon which I began to feel a little 
mortified, protested that the articles 
were of no great value, but were merely 
precious from association ; that I did not 
wish to be paid for them, but merely 
required some security that such losses 
would not accrue any longer. 

'* 1^6 fact 18," said the clerk, mourn- 
fully, "there have been other things 
taken from the rooma, and we can't find 



oat who did it. Old Mn. 
Mossop has lost her peari 
ear-rings, and Gren. Star- 
buckle thinks bis epanlet- 
case is gone. But we are 
going to have a detective 
officer in the house, and I 
hope that before long we wiU 
get at the bottom of the busi- 
ness. Only don*t say any- 
thing about it ; for it wonld 
hurt our reputation, you 
see." 

Upon which, feeling re- 
lieved as I found such atten- 
tive sympathy for my losses, 
I promised that I would keep 
quiet about the whole matter, 
and walked away in a toler- 
able state of composure. The 
very next morning when I 
came down to breakfisist, and, 
as usual, glanced around the 
table, in order to see what 
new guests had arrived at 
my hotel, I was particularly 
struck with a tall blaok-daia 
figure, which sat at a little 
distance from me, at the next 
table. It was a thin, gentle- 
manly looking man, with 
something of a military car- 
riage, the e£Fect of which 
^ ^^ ^ was greatly increased by 

his straight-out coat, stiff cravat, and 
the peculiar curl of his^ whiskers. A 
well-shaped forehead, keen vivid eyes, 
and a slightly Bomaiiized nose assisted 
in completing the picture of a very 
genteel and aristocratic person indeed. 
In fact, if there was any one qualitr 
which predominated over all others, it 
was his gentility. Even his dress assist- 
ed in producing that impression, being 
elegantly cut, but plain in the extreme, 
with no ornament except a single dia- 
mond stuck into the cravat, and a gold 
eye-glass fastened with a broad bmck 
ribbon. 

As the stranger placed his eye-glass 
in his right eye, and, leaning back in an 
easy gentlemanly attitude, oast a OBTe- 
less glance over the morning paper, 
only now and then removing it in order 
to sip his coffee, I naturallv began to 
speculate upon his profession. In the 
army, of course : that could be seen in an 
instant But in what corps ? Perhaps 
in the dragoons, if one could judge from 
an occasional tendency to press Sis foot 
firmly upon the floor so as to cause an 
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mTolmitiirT riaingof tli« body i perhaps 
- ttOgfiieers, if the paeuliar glance 
« he qecamoually eaat around the 
trHti[<'!^, aa tbaogh takiog tho aoglos and 
liiHtanoci, O0ul3 be any indey- I decid- 
ed, firmly, that he mmt be in the eogi- 
Qiifirs * tlifs weight of proof evidently 
pointed that way. 

After a whUtJ* however, it struck mo 
fh"* *!.*..-« wft3 something familiar in the 
»3 of the siTwager, aa though 
I him before, and at eome no 

\ 1 1 time. I recalled his sin ga- 

la -5 to a oertdn polioe officer, 

whom my aaaistant <J0uii3el tn the great 
case of J ones vs. Potters, by her guardi* 
an ^ad -litem, Sakon, in assumpsiti had 
ooce employed to ferret otat some neees- 
tAVf evidence. That in<lividi3al, it is 
true, wore a rusty suit of peppeivaud salt, 
had large Tulear ringfl upon his hand, 
nnd appeared fond of wearing too many 
plated watch-chains ; but still I could 
hardly be deceived in the identity of 
thai profile, whioh^ the longer I looked, 
be^iait more and mora Jewish in my 
ejei. And at length the mystery 
tta»hed upon me. Away fled all my 
■peculations about dragoon and engineer 
oMeers — away fied much of that appa- 
rt^iit fit^titioua genttiity ; and the stranger 
revealed before me as plain Detect- 
'. 17; employed by the proprietors 
Hi>tel to reside within the wulls 
\w days Ln order to ferret out the 
lata robberies, and dressed up for that 
pnrpDee in the disguise of an aristo- 
cratic traveler. Th ence forth » for a f e w 
i!aT^« it beeame aomethmg of an amuso- 
T . * .'! to wafeb the operations of 
•J iv<?j and pleasantly crow to 

my MJi: <>ver the koowledge that, perhaps, 
I alone of all the guestJii had fatlicuned 
tlio stratagem. 

*• Would you like to go through our 
Wtablishmeui Major Billottl'^ I heard 
our prt»pnetor my to Di?teotivet when 
hrA3i\r.tHL bud come to an end, and we 
!' 1 out in an efL^y manner into 

til . dh Of course Detective re- 

plied in tho afTinuativct that being what 
he tiTii! - xprc-.v'^ly come to do; and 1, 
^Hpr Ue joke, desired to do the 

^1***^ ' ^^^*^ never before been be- 

P yoiul hulls and saloons^ And 

I *o ip^ . oT Wo 1 1 titer volunteers 

I tmtil Vie. h:x'.i n party of fcix or eight, we 
I bf-i^mn tr> sii^a on our rounds. 

■ . - 1 took us into the nnder- 

fi*d ua how h© heated 

ni>- !r« ii*<i utjii manufactured his own 



gas; whereupon Deteotave pretended to 
be very much pleased with the ingenuity 
of the apparatus, and, in fact, expressed 
his approbtttiou in loud tonea in the 
presence of ail the etokera. Proprie- 
iLir then led us into the laundry, and 
Detective was in ecstasies about the 
neatness and completeness of the ar- 
rangements. And thence Proprietor 
went with us into the kitchen, where 
fifteen or twenty eookj, ieullions, and 
waiters were collected ; and there De^ 
tGCtive redouble his ecstasies, looked 
into the pans and cloaets, questbned 
the nooks as to their method of oooking 
this or that article^ wondered how so 
much oould be done in suoh a limited 
compass, and said that, though he had 
traveled m Europe, and visited all the 
principal hotels of the con tine nt, he bad 
never met any containing such a eon- 
eentration of comfort, elegance, andoo^ 
veniences. Upon which Proprietor pre- 
tended to be very much pleased, and 
iaquired of Major Billott when he ex* 
pected hi* familj. Detective there- 
upon answered that if Mrs, Billott 
should come from New Orleans by way 
of th© Mississippi, she would, pronably, 
arrive next week ; but if, out of regard 
for the health of tb^ children, she should 
obooae to come by sea, they would prob^ 
ably be along nomewhat later ^ Upon 
which Proprietor remarked that he 
would make everytbbg ready for Mrs, 
Billott and the children, whatever time 
they might come; and then, having 
fiuiahed uie inspeotbn, we adjourned to 
the main hall, from which I departed 
fur my oMoe, while Detective sat down 
m the reading-room, and| in a gentle- 
manly manner, picked bis teeth with a 
walnut tooth-pick. 

My amusement in watching the 
operations of Detective No. 17 was ex- 
eesaive for the next few days. It was 
pleasant to see him walk into the 
hreakfost ball each morning, place him- 
self in gentlemanly position, call for his 
toast and cofiee, and then pretend to 
read bis newspaper, though all the while 
peering siyly over the top, and rt'stlesaly 
wiitching both waiters and guests. It 
wm pleasant, now and tlien, to bear him 
open tlie doors of private parlors into 
which he had just seen any of the 
chambermaids or waiters enter, and 
then, as be retreated, politely apologia 
for having mistaken his own apartmenL 
And it was pleasant to see hi en give 
bright quarters to the hnot^ black, and 
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oondesoendingl/ enter into conversa- 
tion with him about himself and the other 
servants — thusenooura^ng an intimacy 
which might lead to unguarded confi- 
dences. 

Sometimes it was not ouite so pleas- 
ant. At different perioas I could see 
that Detective watched me with a sly, 
uncertain kind of gaze, as though hd* 
suspected something. It was evident 
that he remembered having seen me bo- 
fore, though he could not recall the 
place ; and, in such cases, a police offi- 
cer is naturally suspicious. Once, 
when I happened to become very much 



embarrassed under the oondesoending 
attentions of my wdter, I aoddentally 
caught my sleeve in the table-cloth^ 
whereby a silver spoon fell into my lap ; 
and, as I replaced the spoon, I saw tut 
Detective had witnessed the operation. 
A sudden flush of animation passed over 
his face as though he had felt he detect- 
ed one source of theft, and then he com- 
posed his features, with the air of a per- 
son who is resolved not to act precipi- 
tately, but prefers to await further and 
more certain developments. That aflter- 
noon he met me in the hall, and asked me 
the time of day, though there happened 




to be a large clock directly over his head, 
and I am convinced that he did so simply 
to ascertain whether I carried my own 
watch or that of some one else — and, for 
a time, I never could walk out of any of 
the halls without encountering his suspi- 
cious glance ; while, whenever I came out 
of my room, he was sure to be watching 
me with a qjueer sort of look, as though 
he thought it had been another gentle- 
man's room. All this was sufficienUy 



disagreeable ; but, after a while, I made 
up my mind not to regard it, and, wrap- 
pmg: my soul in triple folds of oonsoioas 
rectitude, bore the infliction bravely. 
Moreover, as day after day passed on, 
and nothing was found out, I began to 
have for Detective No. 17 a contempt, 
which completely overpowered all my 
nervous dread of him. I began to look 
upon him as a man who very maoh 
overrated his skill — and one who, even 
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if he eonld make a disooverj, would 
not — being, probably, well contented 
with his free, luxurious living and-ieosily- 
eamod salary, and, consequently, being 
resolved to keep up the farce, and post- 
pone, for as long a period as possible, 
the inevitable day, wnen he must throw 
off the gentleman and return to his 
pepper-and-salt clothing, and vulgar 
plated jewelry. 

About this time an alarming epide- 
mic broke out in My Hotel. It attacked 
men and women indiscriminately, but 
few or no children suffered. It was at- 
tended by sundry singular symptoms, 
among which, the most commou were 
nghs, loss of appetite, rolling up of the 
eyes, and a tendency to write bad 
poetry, and seek for the society of an 
mdividual of the opposite sex. In some 
oases, where two people of opposite 
■exes sought each oUier by some mutual 
Bttraction — which, in fact, was a very 
eustomary diagnosis of the epidemic — 
the pain of both was relieved, though 
the violence of the disease rather in- 
creased. In other cases, where it hap- 
pened that the person attacked could 
DOt obtain the sympathy of the particu- 
lar individual towards whom ho or she 
inclined, the details of suffering were 
often frightful — being attended with 
such an excess of signing and wander- 
ing of intellect as mi^ht have moved u 
heart of stone. And what was most 
peculiar about the epidemic, was, that 
a physician was never called in, and the 
disease was generally suffered to run 
its course, until the lust sad offices of 
the clergy were required. 

This epidemic nrtst attracted atten- 
tion at a social ball, given by the pro- 
prietor to his guests in the house, and 
to a number of invited friends from 
irithout. Proprietor had orgued that, 
if he went to some extra-expense in 
order to make us happy, other guests 
would be attracted into the house, and 
that thus his outlay would be amply 
paid back to him. And, accordingly, 
he hired a band, turned on extra ligiits, 
provided ample refreshments, and man- 
aged to make everything very plensnnt 
and delightful. But, unfortunately, his 
achemes led to a result directly the re- 
feree of what he had anticipated— no 
new boarders came into the house, and 
80 many of the old ones were directly or 
hidirectly carried off by the epidemic, 
that serious loss was entailed upon him. 
Some, upon being attacked, immediately 



gave up their rooms, and undertook to 
gain relief by traveling and change of 
scene ; others, principally of the male 
sex, surrendered high-priced apartmenta* 
upon the second story, and ascended to 
low-priced ones in tlie uppermost story, 
whence they could look out misan- 
thropically upon the waste of roofs. 
• and feel abandoned by the world — whili^ 
one lively and wealthy lady of an un- 
certain age, who had for years occupied 
a parlor and bedroom in the third noor 
front, at an enormous weekly expense, 
and had, moreover, been profuse in thf 
matter of extras, was so violently at- 
tacked, that she never fully recovered ; 
and happening to encounter sympathy 
in one of the opposite sex, she left tlse 
establishment altogether, and now re- 
sides in Twenty-fifth street. 

As one whoso system had, by repeat- 
ed shocks, been thon)ughly hardened 
against this epidemic, I stood by, a 
calm and disinterested spectator ; and. 
by dint of close observation, was soon 
enabled io gain a complete and accurate 
knowledge of the diagnosis of the dis- 
ease. At first,! perceived that the epi- 
demic manifested itself in two different 
ways — in what physicians would havr 
calif'd a true and a false one — tlie latter 
bcinp: but light in its attacks, and 
readily yielding to change of nir, tem- 
porary absence, or even a decided in- 
ability to^gain the requisite amount of 
sympathy, while the former kind was 
generally fatal. And, after a few days, 
I began to distinG;uish these varieties 
from each other by an unfailing sign. 
It happened that the windows of thp 
parlors of My Hotel were, at that time, 
decorated with very elegant curtains, 
the right hand curtain of each recess 
being composed of white lace, while the 
left hand curtain was formed of heavy 
crimson brocade. Noticing that a per- 
son, when attacked by the epidemic, 
usually drew some one of the opposite 
sex behind these curtains for some pri- 
vate conversation, I set myself to 
watch ; and soon ascertained, as an un- 
failing rule, that a temporary seclusion 
behind the lace or right-hand curtain 
always indicated a light and passinc 
attack, while a stolon mterviow behind 
the brocade, or left-hand curtain, was 
invariably followed by the most disas- 
trous results. 

How groat, therefore, was my sur- 
prise, when, one evening, I detected my 
friend the bank-clerk snu^y ensconced 
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behind this left-hand curtain ! Had ho 
been on the lace side, or in company 
with some giant belle, laden with jewel- 
ry, I should have thought little about it; 
but he was not only ensconced behind 
the darkest folds of the thick brocade, 
thus indicating the fatal nature of his 
attack, but his partner was a lively 
young girl of modest, unassuming de- 
meanor, simple attire, and hardly reach- 
ing to his shoulder. It was evident 
that the Cupid who had hitherto con- 
trolled the preferences of. my friend 
was absent or sick, and that another 
Cupid of different and more simple 
tastes had temporarily assumed the 
place. 

As soon as I could entice my friend 
up into No. 783, I seated him at my 
table, poured out a glass of wine for 
him, and then demanded an explana- 
tion of what I had seen. My friend 
blushed up to his temples and drank 
his wine with an appearance of great 
agitation ; and then, assuming an air of 
unwonted boldness, replied : 



** Come now ! I say ! I 
don*t know what business 
any one has to call for any 
explanations from me— but 
I don't mind. It must all 
come out some day, I sup- 
pose. Other young fellows 
are always getting married 
all round us, and there's no 
reason why my turn should- 
n't come too, you see. And 
the fact is, this hotel life is 
dreadfully lonely at times, 
especially just after dinner; 
and it would be quite the 
chalk to have a snug little 
house of my own, wim some 
one ready to meet me when 
I come in, and domestic 
comfort, and all that sort of 
thing we're always reading 
about. Why not for me as 
well as for other people, I'd 
like to know." 

Why not, indeed — 1 
thought. Though my friend 
was not brilliant, he had 
very fair average abilities, 
and he was rather pre- 
possessing in his appear- 
ance, bore an excellent char- 
acter, and enjoyed a toler- 
able salary, which, in the 
event of his marriaee, 
would doubtless be m- 
However, his father was weU 
off, and he had excellent expectations 
from a rich maiden aunt in the country. 
And besides all that, the young lady, 
though probably able to assist him 
somewhat through her father, was not 
exactly what one would call an heiress, 
and consequently would not be very 
apt to hold her head too high and spurn 
a respectable alliance. I began to 
think that my friend was making a very 
good move in life, and that it was my 
duty to help him on. 

In fact, I have always had a match- 
making propensity, which I believe I 
have inherited. The Inklespoons were 
generally good match-makers. There 
was my Aunt Esther, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas AUowby, of Carratville, for 
instance. She made half the matches 
in the place, and, as her husband was 
generally called in to tie the knot and 
she took the fees, it was commonly re- 
ported that she made a very good thing 
of it. Then there was my great uncle, 
Solon Inklcspoon, who was wild upon 
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jnjcrr i [ i -i sdia umt oiic^^ learn* 

Lug thot fi certain dlaaolute negro bad 

Vs^^ti drowiied, he persuaded the man'd 

pretty mulatto wife to go right off and 

•Uttrrj II pronusiiig^ young barber who 

%mil lung admired her at a diFtanee. 

By tii^ time the ceremonj had been 

€iurlv peiformed, some inconsiderate 

mieiglihora had brought, the drowned 

siiAii to life again ; whence there arose 

^c«<»nsitl©rBb!© troubk and angrj di^puta- 

^ou (L8 to whom sh<? belonged. Sotnei 

said that the IJen of tbe Srst husband 

bud novi^r been lo&t, and that the should 

Ifo back witb hioi; others, and princi- 

palljr all the negroes of th# town, 

urgnotl, thnt, n^ be bad been drowned, 

nt I ho tiiTie of tbe second marriage, 

had Iteen aetually a widow* and 

'* ■ :^hta of the second hujshand 

divested by the gnhsequeut 

-..> 4" the first one* The whole 

mattiT turned vipon the question whether 

A mad is dead when he is drowned. I 

bdicTO that, ag the parties were too 

^OOr to go to Liw aliout it, the affair 

•SAfinnny -ed by the woman 

fttttlningli I s.jd. 

Well* I ermciiidcd U> afisist tny friend 
in hit mAtriinunial plati», aud thereto 
inqulffd how far the matter had ud- 

^ Not Terr fur," mid he. ^* That i«. 



notbiijg is di'cided^ yon see* but I eon 
tell very well that she likea me. They 
will not go back to MarylnJid till fall, 
so I fib all have plenty of time. Tbe 
only thing that bothers tne is the old 
gendemau. I £ will be easy enough to 
speak to her when the nght moment 
comes, but be b suoh a grufi* old fellow 
that I am afraid of him, 1 eay, when 
all is ready and agreed upon between 
her and me. will you t*ilk it over to Mr, 
Sparbnwk C>r me, and tell him what a 
good feilow I am, and how happy I 
could make his daughter, and h*)w I 
can bring ri^ferences, and all that, you 
know I" 

I [irouiised that I would do ao. 

"And you needn't talk to tbe other 
fellows about it, and set tit cm hmgbing 
at me,'* he conduued* '* If yon want 
to laugh at any one, tiiko tbe Head 
Waiter. He's m love — he is," 

**The Head Waiter?" 

** Yes— smitten with wome little col- 
ored giil that works about tlie building. 
He came to me and wanted m** to write 
a lo¥e-]ptter for inm/* 

•* Wbieh you did, of course V* 

** VVbioh I didn'tt** answered my 
friend. ** You know I am not up to 
that sort of tbing. But 1 reft^rrod bim 
til you, and he said he would tvotne tlm 
evoniug." 
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•• The deuce he will !" 

** Yes," answered my friend. •* And 
I reckon here he comes now." 

In fact, at that moment there was a 
knock at the door, and the Head Waiter 
entered. A more respectable and gen- 
tlemanly looking negro could not have 
been found, probably, in any hotel in 
the city. It was a sight to watch him 
come in at dessert, heading a long file 
of subordinate waiters — to mark the 
elegant set of his broadcloth suit, ren- 
dered more elegant by the gracefulness 
of his position as he stood at the head 
of the table and cast his eyes around 
upon his well-drilled regiment — to ob- 
serve the solemnity with which he sig- 
naled with the little bell that the cov- 
ers should be removed. Beside the true 
and lustrous gentility of the Head 
Waiter, the gentility of my own par- 
ticular waiter appeared in its real light 
08 a base and worthless counterfeit. 
The latter, by a pretentious condescen- 
sion, would overawe and confuse us — 
but the former, by an easy yet deferen- 




tial familiarity, would inspire us with 
respect and put us at our ease from the 
start. 

Head Waiter was a oniversal favorite 
with all. He was liked by old gentle- 
men because he always attended so 
strictly to the icing of tiieir sherry — 
by old ladies, because he always saw 
that they had seats near the head of 
the table — by mothers, because he 
turned away his head and winked when 
they stole mottoes and oranges off the 
table to give to the children — ^by chil- 
dren, because he himself supplied them 
in the same manner with choice confec- 
tionery — and by young men, because 
he was such a gentlemanly fellow, that 
it was almost a distinction to be seen 
talking with him. In consequence of 
all this popularity, every festival was 
marked by a subscription for his bene- 
fit; and, as his regular wages were 
large, it was supposed that he ought to 
have saved up much money. There 
was a difference of opinion about this, 
however ; sc^me averring that he spent 
all his income on kid gloves, 
while others knew for cer- 
tain that he owned two 
houses on Long Island, and 
rented them at high rates 
to thriving clnm-diggera. 

** You were wanting to 
see mo about writing some- 
thino: for you ?" I remarked, 
as Head Waiter entered. 

** Yes," responded Head 
Waiter, without the slight- 
est embarrassment. •» 1 am 
at this moment enamored' 
of a young lady employed 
about this house, and, if 
agreeable to you, I would 
like to have my affections 
expressed in a suitable man- 
ner upon paper. I feel that 
a proposal by epistle will 
be more genteel than ver- 
bal communication. And 
I am not ashamed to own 
that I cannot write very 
well myself. I think that 
my hand has been spoiled 
by lifting covers." 

** Welt sit down for a 
few minutes," I said ; and. 
drawing up my writing- 
case, I wrote out a very 
fine and deliberate proposal 
of marriage — such an one, 
in fact, as I might have 
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mdXtMtk for ray self* Heud Wmter took 
Itt lookoci it oven but did not ieem 
vtiry well iftti^fied, 

** What h the uiattof V* md h 
*'It Is (?xtromeljr bcjutlftiU |nJ*^e«!/' 
prr,lr?Tf-Tr*,! Wuitef ; ** but if you could b* 
i UlU(j more fire, ft<i to spetik, 

a:_ . :: ij, aa4— lliat is — and glow of 

i^xpreasioD, I Iblnk that — *** 

** Cwrttimly !^* I said; '^'^with pleaa- 
And I ftrote & new letter, in 
vMob I iptroduced every Bgum and 
oncoit whicii affection could invent — 
E^fAiiod each individual feature of the 
fJoved one with the most extravagant 
lolation ; scattered flime and passion 
uadcciat in everjr line; unci, fomlljr, 
foxmd u|> with a mot^t €ouriahLng and 
ftGnta! tender of heart and hand, 
LiLmartine oould not have put 
the mouth of his most ardent lover 
k Dwre glowiDg and impassioned doela- 
Andt of course, Head Walter 
flolighted, thanked me a. thrjtisund 
and declared that he eould bave 
nn ilonht of a succeasful result, 

"* By the way^** said I, m be moved 
t<>warU the door, '* any aewa of the 
Latfi robberies ?'* 

**None as yet," on s wo fed Head 
Wiihi^r, ** though we trust to Eot at it 
^g. 1 have been inclined to 
-nii, who waited at your table, 
umi \e.il Lii!i lft«t week. Not that I know 
liny thing against him in partioular* but 
yoa may not bo awure that lie comes of 
W blood. His father bUoked boots in 
tho etrt^et, at tbreo cents a pair, while 
my father kept a respect4ible mdr*dress- 
' ' I, and never charged Ims than 

Hi that, Head Waiter moved ma- 
[ly otit of tJie room* while my 
me bank -clerk, remained be- 
hind, tr* go into Gonvul^^ions* And, two 
jra aft4?r wards, Ho ad Waiter inform- 
my frien*3, as one who bad a ngbt 
Itiow, that the tlaming love lettt-r 
rhkii at'ootnplished its work, and that 
the marriage would take place that 
BVfcSiinfC' The wedding, bow ever, was 
t . 1^- prtTnto; ftnce, as Head Waiter 
1, the proprietor of My 
.alike married people for 
4iU, vvhile, us long a» they did 
duty to the Ratab]i*hmeut» it 
tild »nndy make no ditlVrence. 
' An^ I have jnvitt*d hitn up to your 
roDm J OB he is d reined, no it« to 

[ i^i' ' naid mv frifnd* 

Av€*Miin\^\y, In order to give him a 



?mtttblo raeoptioii, I invited all my 
frtenda to the mnster, under promise 
of secrecy. The poet first came ; then 
the editor who patronized the poet; 
then the profe^aioiial organist; then 
the little German wine- importer, with a 
wicker flask peeping out of hb pocketi 
and a merry barcarole issuing fiom his 
mouth ; and then, after a slight later* 
val, there was a knock at the door* and 
Head Waiter, accompanied by my par- 
ticular waiter, as groomsman, entered, 

I will not attempt to describe the 
dazzitng eight which met our eyes, ai 
the two men threw off their cloaks, and 
stood before us in all their elegance; 
the shining lustre of the bro^doth 
dross-ooats ; the minut# polisli of the 
boots ; the voluminous folds of the white 
cravats ; tlie set of tlie satin vests, and 
the artistic arrangement of the fri^sed^ 
out hair. The peo of the Arab poet 
who inventoried Aladdin's Palace, abould 
alone undertake the ta.^k. Suffice it to 
9a J, that, while the splendor of the 
groomsman eclipsed that of any whit<* 
bridegroom whom I had ever seen, tht* 
glory of the bridegroom, in turui im- 
measurably surpassed him. 

We shouted out our ai] mi ration with 
one voice; we heaped all kindia of com- 
pliments upon thorn ; we pledged them 
in full cups of costly sherry ; we madi* 
them drink a parting glass with us ; and, 
finally, as their hour of departure ar- 
rived, we accompanied them to the door 
with new eompUmenti?, and quite a little 
shower of briglit half dollars for wedding 
presents » 

** And we will dfink happiness to you 
all this eveningi'* I said to Head Waiter. 

** Thank you very much, sir,** said 
Head Waiter. * * And do not betray me, 
gentlemen. To-morrow I witl return to 
my duty as usual, and when our pro* 
prietor discovers that I am a married 
man, he will have seen that t am no less 
worthy of my trust than before." 

And so Uiey left ns ; and we, return- 
ing to the tabi*'', prepared to honor the 
ooc asi on, by m aki ng a ni gh t of i t. Each 
brought bis bottle, a pile of cigars was 
laid on the corner of the table, and the 
cards wore dealt. Naturally our con- 
versation ran on matrimony. We look- 
ed at the gleaming stars, and wondt^red 
which was Venus ^ We looked at the 
bell- tower, and wondered whether the 
man who lived there wus manied ; and, 
if no, bow he could bear to leave hi:f 
wifu, and accept such a lonely pont 
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By unanimous consent, we changed the 
rules of the game, and made hearts a 
perpetual trump, and the queen the 
highest of the suit. And at last I could 
stand it no longer, but informed the as- 
sembled company, that, in a short time, 
we should probably be invited to the 
wedding of our friend, the bank-clerk. 

With that there was a shout, and a 
call for particulars ; and before particu- 
lars could be given, the little German 
wine-importer jumped up, and proposed 
the health of the future wife of our 
friend. The toast was drunk standing, 
and with uproarious honors. 

" And now for the particulars !" said 
the poet. 

** I assure you," stud my friend, the 
bank- clerk, ** the matter has not come 
to any definite conclusion. Nothing 
settled as yet, you see." 

"But it will be?" 

•* Well, yes ; I think I may say it 
will be," responded my friend, the bank- 
clerk, losing all discretion, as the wine 
and excitement of the moment began to 
inflame him. "That is, I know she 
likes me, and I think I will speak to 
her about it to-morrow. Here is her 
ring she has lent me to wear. That's a 
pretty good sign ; is it not, fellows ?" 

** A very good sign ! But, her name ?" 



"Well, she's the daughter of Mr. 
Sparhawk ; up here from Mainland for 
the summer. She's about nve feet, 
and—" 

" Drink to the health of Miss Spar- 
hawk!" cried out the German wine-im- 
porter ; and we drank it as before. 

Hence, little by little, as my friend 
the bank-clerk drank again and agaiiit 
his remaining discretion entirely desert- 
ed him ; and he began to babble fordi 
his hopes and prospects in an uninter- 
rupted and half incoherent train. It was 
in vain that I attempted to restrain him. 
On, on flowed the torrent of his words — 
the development of his plans. He would 
gain the consent of the lady the next 
morning ; he would then have me go to 
the old gentleman, and state the case, 
and talk him iuto a good humor, and 
give all necessary references. That 
matter would, of course, be easily set- 
tled. They would be married in the 
fall, most probably ; they would take a 
little cottage in Staten Island or Ho- 
boken; perhtips the old gentleman 
would come down with enough, by way 
of dowry, to enable them to buy a 
house in Thirty-first street. Where- 
ever they lived, he would be happy to 
see us all every few evenings, and he 
would take care that we should have as 
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good a time there as here. To which 
plan, unaDimous approbation was in- 
stantly given by all the company. The 
Gkrman wine-importer promised a wed- 
ding-present of some of the finest Johan- 
nisMrger that had ever paid duty ; the 
poet engaged to get up an epithalamium ; 
the professional organist said he would 
set it to music ; and the editor insisted 
that the wedding announcement should 
be published in his paper with leaded 
type, and for nothing. 

**And I say!'* remarked my friend 
the bank- clerk, rising and steadying 
himself against the table. ** Come here 
to-morrow night, and then you can hear 
the result, you know. This is rather 
out-of-the course ; but to-morrow night 
you can congratulate me formally about 
the thing as a finished piece of business, 
—and all that" 

"Drink once more to Miss Spar- 
hawk!" cried the German wino-im- 
porter; and, as we drank, a knock 
sounded at the door — I hardly know 
why we idl started so at the noise of a 
simple rap. But it was a deliberate sort 
of a rap— not like that of any of our 
friends — and seemed to bring with it a 
premonition of evil. 

The door opened, and Detective Ko. 
17 entered. 

" Is this your watch ?" he said to me. 

I felt in my pocket, but my watch was 
not there. I rpmembered having left it 



on my wash-stand, but it was not there 
either. I looked at the watch whioh 
Detective held, and recognized it as my 
own. 

•• Where did you find it ?" I said. 

*' The head- waiter had it," replied 
Detective. 

" Oh !" said I, willing to shield the 
fault of a person whom I so much es- 
teemed, and who, in a moment of ex- 
hilaration, might have yielded to tempta- 
tion for the first time. •* Yes — I must 
have lent it to him." 

** A strange kind of thing to lend to 
a hotel waiter,*' remarked Detective, 
drily. **But are these your sleeve- 
buttons? And is this your silver 
comb?" 

A perspiration started out from every 
poro of my body. I knew not what to 
say. 

"You see, the way the whole thing 
came out, was this,*' continued De- 
tective. **Mr. Sparhawk accidentally 
heard that his daughter*s dressing-maid 
whom he had brought up from Mary- 
land, and who belonged to him, was 
going to run away with the head-waiter. 
*o— *' 

** What !" cried my friend the bank- 
clerk, starting up, completely sobered. 
**You don't mean to say that the girl 
belongs to Mr. Sparhawk ?" 

At this we, of course, laughed ; and the 
poet said that our friend had made a 
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very good beginning of it in helping to 
diminish his future wife's hereditary 
prospects. Detective continued : 

"So I went after the girl and found 
her just married to the fellow. And 
while scuffling with him, your watch, 
which I recognized, fell out of his 
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pocket. That, of course, excited my 
suspicions, and I arrested him for a 
further search. And," concluded De- 
tective, ** I found upon him pawn- 
tickets for everything that has been 
stolon from this house for the past two 
months. He is now in jail." 
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'' Bat the girl !" oned my friond the 
bank-olerk. ** Did you get her again ?" 
At which, of course, we all laughed, 
seeing his interest in keeping the family 
property together. 

"The ffirl we did not get again," 
answered Detective. ** Nor do I think 
we shall. Some of the other darkeys 
spirited her away, and I do not think 
Mr. Sparhawk will try to recover her. 
It always costs more to reclaim such 
property in these states than it is 
worth, you see." 

"But Mr. Sparhawk— where is he ?" 
I asked. 

" You should only have heard him 
swear !" said Detective. ** Mr. Spar- 
hawk blow off steam for an hour, I 
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should say, and then paid ap his bin and 
was off." 

»»Off?" 

" Yes," responded Detective. .** He 
says he has lost enough already, and 
will not stay a single minute more is 
any northern state. He left with hu 
daughter for the Jersey City ferry 
about an hour ago. And before he left, 
the head' waiter confessed that there 
were two young men in this hotel who 
set him up to this scrape — I mention 
no names, gentlemen. And Mi. 
Sparhawk desired me to say," continued 
Detective, *' that if either of those two 
young men ever comes within three miles 
of him again, he will break every bone in 
his body. Good-evening, gentlemen." 



A SUMMER INVOCATION. 



GENTLE, gentle, summer rain, 
Let not the silver lily pine — 
The drooping lily pine in vain 

To feel that de^ touch of thine — 
To drink thy freshness once again, 
gentle, gentle, summer rain. 

In heat, the landscape quivering lies ; 

The cattle pant beneath the tree ; 
Through parching air and purple skies, 

The earth looks up- in vain for thee— 
For thee, for thee, it looks in vain, 
gentle, gentle, summer rain. 

Come thou and brim the meadow streams, 
And soften all the hills with mist ; 

fulling dew, from bumine dreams. 
By thee shall herb and flower be kissM ; 

And earth shall bless thee yet again, 

gentle, gentle, summer rain. 
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SCHAMYL AND HIS HAREM. 



WHILE tlio armies of the Allies were 
fretting before Sebastopol, "our 
corresp oxide uts" enlivened thoir letters 
vrith a pleasant episode in the Caucasus. 
Schamyl's eldest son, who hud been for 
dome years in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, was exchanged for two Russian 
princesses whom the prophet's scout- 
iDg-partieshad captured in Georgia. A 
Prussian officer, who was present at the 
exchange, gavtj — what "our correspond- 
ents" could not — a minute description 
ctf the whole affiiir in a pamphlet 
published in Berlin last year, and wo 
nave, at last, the narrative of the prin- 
csesses, written in Russian, under their 
dictation, by Mr. Verderevski, the editor 
^jf the Gazette de Tiflis. The princess- 
«Hi are sisters, women of great beauty, 
^rand- daughters of the last of the sove- 
reigns of Georgia, and maids of honor 
*to the empress. 

Anne Chavchavadze is the 
^fe of Prince David, who is - . 

4it the head of the militia in 

northern Georgia, and her 

«ister« Varvara Orbeliani, 

hod just lost her husband 

and a son at the time of the 

oaptiire. Anne then had five 

children, one of whom waM 

dispatched on the way t<» 

Schamyl's residence, and 

Varvara had one. Tlio 

young Princess Nina Bara- 

tof Ivan Chavchavadze, u 

distant relation, and a score 

of servants, shared thrir 

captivity. 

The book, which is en- 
titled Plene ou Chamila* 

fravdivdia povest o vos mi- 
me ^atchnom i chest id fie v- 

ftom, etc., etc., aftf.*r giving 

avery minute account of t'lo 

capture and the throe wook.-i* 

march through the mouji- 

tains to Dargui Vodeim, 

ushers the prisoners into t)io 

prophet's harem, on tin' 

eighth of July, 1^01. 
It was lato at night when 

they were introduced into 

the court of Schamyl's resi- 
dence. It was full of wo- 
men ; a single man, Schamyl 

himself, watched thoir ar- 



rival from a balcony. A door opened 
into another court, about which ran 
a range of rooms, and an elevated 
veranda. The women helped the prin- 
cesses to dismount, took them into one 
of these rooms, and removed their riding- 
dresses. It was not long before a 
daughter of Schamyl, thirteen years old, 
came in. She had a fine figure, and 
the waiting-women manifested great 
respect for her. Then two of his wives 
made their appearance. One was thin, 
marked with small- pox, and twenty- 
four. She had black eyes, a long nose, 
turned up at the end, and tiiin, tight 
lips; still she possessed a nameless 
grace peculiar to Tartar women. They 
called her Zaidee ; she was the daughter 
of one of the prophet's most influential 
advisers, Djemmal-Eddin, after whom 
he had named his eldest son. The 
nam** of tho nthor wn«» Shwnnf»o. She 
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was an Armenian; tho mountaineers 
captured her in the village of Mosdok, 
on tho Torek, in 1840. Now about 
thirty* tall, rather stout, but still hand- 
some, sho had a remarkably fresh com- 
plexion; her face wore an expression 
of gentleness which charmed them all, 
and sho was in a very interesting situa- 
tion. 

Tho princess Anne asked her where 
hor chudron and the other prisoners 
were. Shwimco told her that they 
would bo bn>ught into the Seraglio, but 
that Schamyl wished to allow the prin- 
cesses timo first to make themselves at 
homo. Thev could have with them 
thoso whom they chose, she said. In a 
few minutes, tho children and some of 
tho servants came in. Before long the 
n>oni was invaded by a crowd of women 
and ohildriMi, dressed in coarse blue 
chemises. The third wifo of Schamyl, 
Amiua, was among them. She had a 
very (uquaiit Caucasian face, was ox- 
coodingly vivacious, and not more than 
sovonteon. Besides her deep blue 
ohomise, sho wore red tri>wser8, a strip- 
ed tunic and a black veil. Zaidee and 
Shwanoe had a ci>llation served up. Tea, 
honoy, wheat bn»ad, and s«me very del- 
icate U^n-bons, made the childnm for- 
get their weariness. Towanl bed-time 
the nH)m was gradually cleared. 

The Seraglio was c*Mnposod of a 
RumlH^r of WiHHlen buildings, ranged 
arv^und a court Si>me fifty foot in length. 
One of them, two stories high and sur- 
rounded like all tho rest by a veranda, 
was re served to tho use of Schamyl ; 
not 6xoiU*ivolv. However, as the r\v>m 



above his bed-room was used to dry 
meat in. His women occupied the 
other buildings, with the exception of a 
large room near the entrance of the 
court, which served for an audience haD 
and council room. Before the Seraglio 
was a pavilion occupied by natbs and 
other prominent men. 

Next morning, about nine o'clock, 
breakfast was brought in. It consisted 
of butter, made from goat's milk, oniona, 
oil, boiled mutton, and wheat-bread* 
with a coating of tallow on the crust, 
in the highest style of the Circassian 
bakers. Some of their fellow-prisonen 
came to see them during the day, and 
towards evening Khadjio, the steward, 
came in to announce a visit from Scha- 
myl. 

The mountain chief soon made his 
appearance, but he did not cross the 
threshold ; he sat down under the ve- 
randa, on a stool which an attendant 
bn^ught for him. Khadjio stood on 
one side of him. and a Russian inter- 
preter — a deserter, whoso Christian 
name of Andrew had been Moham- 
modanized into Indris — on the other. 
Schamyl be^an the conversation acroaa 
the threshold by courteously asking, 
through the interpreter, after their 
health. '• We are considerably fa- 
tigued,'* they answered : ** but, thanka 
be to CU^d, we are well." 

'* 1 am sur^^rised." continued Schamyl, 
'*that you have all arrived so happily, 
and I see in it an evident mark of that 
divine pt\noo:ion which has, doubtless, 
prt^sorvod you in ordor that I may be 
enabled to oxohanre tou f.>r mv son. 
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flmd 80 realize my dearest hope. I have 
€ome to quiet your fears ; no one here 
will do you the least injury, and you 
^U be treated in everything like the 
members of my family — on one con- 
dition : you must write no letters with- 
out my permission. If you attempt to 
have any secret communication with 
your people, I shall make short work 
with you ; I shall not even spare your 
children. I shall make an end of you 
allf as I did of ten Russian officers who 
received a letter concealed in a loaf of 
bread. As soon as the ruse was disco- 
Tered, they were decapitated by my or- 
der. Keep in mind, also, the fate of a 
young girl, a Russian countess, who 
was captured by my men, while she 
was on her way to be married in Stavro- 
pol.* I might have exchanged her long 
ago, but I keep her because she dared 
to brave me. The same thing may 
happen to you ; do not forget that.** 

The Princess Anne was too much 
agitated to reply; Vorvara came 
to the door and said : *' These 
threats are needless; we should 
obey your orders without them. 
Our rank and our principles forbid 
08 to deceive you, and you may 
pat full faith in our promi;jes. A!s 
to the letters which may be sent ub, 
we cannot answer for them.'* 

•• Very well,** answered the pro- 
phet; " but remember that you arc 
in the power of Schamyl.** 

So ended this audience. Scha- 
mvl rose and walked away, follow- 
ed by Khadjio and Indris. 

Aside from the three sultana:?. 
the cold, calculating Zuldee, and 
the smiling, sportive Shwauee, and 
Amina, there were in the seraglio a 
whole world of relatives and ser- 
Tants, mothers of the young wo- 
men, who were housekeepers and 
cooks ; the wife of Djemmul Eddin : 
Khadji-Rebil, the governess of 
Schamyl's daughters, an old Tar-. 
tar, hard to please ; Ilita, Khadji*s 
wife, who was the head of that family ; 
Tamard, whom the mountaineers had 
captured when a girl on the banks of 
the Alozan, and whom Schamyl had 
married as a spy to Sclim, a favorite 
whom he was not quite sure of. There 
were a number of these young girls, 
destined to be the reward of such 



Murides as may distinguish themselves 
in all endless elements of intrigues and 
rivalries. 

Their life was monotonous. But 
there were some pleasant things about 
it. Schamyl sent for their children, 
and dismissed them with their hands 
full of bon-bons and preserved fruits. 

** What fault can we find with Scha- 
myl?" said Shwanee. ** He is always 
full of respect and tenderness for us ; ho 
makes no distinction between us. When 
I lived in Russia, I was very young, but 
I remember having seen there more 
than one Christian who was not half so 
good as he.** 

Shwanee did not tell the truth when 
she said this, and she knew it very well. 
She was Schamyl's favorite, and she 
deserved to be so, not only on accoimt 
of her equanimity and gentleness, but 
also on account of the care she took of 
her person. While Za'fdee ran about 
the seraclio with a bunch of keys in her 




hand, in un undress of which she ought 
to have been ashamed, Shwanee, even in 
the morning, appeared in full dress, and 
the elegance of her costume heightened 
the magnificence of her beauty. 

Meantime, the agents of Prince Davi^ 
arrived in Vedeno, and there was a con 
ference between them, the prisoners. 



* The Russian government has mado long but fruitless search for the heroine of this stoiy 
U may or may not have b€«n on invention of Schamyl to intimidate his prisoners. 
voi*. X.— 12 
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a certain Hassani who represented 

Ihamyl, Zaidee, Kbadjio, and others 

the family. 

Schamyl oflfered to exchange the prin- 
oesses for his son, a number of Che- 
chen chiefs, a hundred and sixteen other 
captives, and a million of roubles. The 
agents returned with it, and Zaidee's 
persecutions continued. On the arrival 
of SchamyPs second son, Kazi-Mash- 
met, a well-formed, hard-featured youne 
man of twenty-one, who talked with 
Bourtonnai, a naib showed them a let- 
ter from Schamyl, in which these words 
occurred : ** I have seen, in a dream, 
that the interpreter of Prince OrbSliani 
is coming to me with good news of my 
son. My eyes are following him." On 
the morning of the sixth of December, 
Gramof arrived at Schamyl's camp. 
He first wrote to Schamyl to know how 
he should present himself. As a Rus- 
sian, was the reply. He was admitted 
to SchamyPs tent, after giving up his 
arms, and found the prophet with Dan- 
iel-Sultan sitting on his right, and on 
his left Ker-Effendi, a half-blind Murid, 
who never leaves the side of his master, 
while on a campaign, even sleeping with 
him. 

The interpreter bowed, and gave to 
Schamyl, in silence, the letter of Lieut. 
Gren. Orbeliani, to whose staff he was 
attached. It was merely a letter of re- 
commendation, but Gramof took advan- 
tage of it to congratulate the mountain 
chief on the permission which the em- 
peror had given, in relation to his son. 
When it had been interpreted, Schamyl 
invited him to sit down, and inquired 
about his general and Prince Chavchav- 
adz^. 

"God bo praised! they are well," 
answered Gramof. ♦* They thank you 
for the care you have taken of the 
prisoners. Wo appreciate it fully ; 
and if we do not, God will reward 
you." 

Next morning, Schamyl sent to in- 
QOire after Gramof s health, and, toward 
nve o'clock, some of the imaum's 
ffuard brought him, on a wooden waiter, 
birch tea, in a dish containing about a 
dozen cups. He was obliged to swallow 
it all, and not leave even a drop, for 
fear of offending his host. In the mid- 
dle of the day, the same servants 
brought him dmner. In the evening, 
he was invited to Schamyl's tent again, 
and was asked a great many questions 
about the Russian generals, and many 



other things ; but there was nothing 
said about the exchange of prisoners. 

At ten o'clock next day, Schamyl in- 
troduced bis guest into his cabinet 
Daniel-Sultan and Ker-Effendi occupied 
their old places, on the right and left 
of Scham3rl. Gramof recognised the 
naib, Mourtoul-Ali and Shwanee*s in- 
terpreter, Shakh-Abbas, ranged, with 
many others, along the wall. 

The envoy saluted the assemblage, 
and stopped a few steps from the door. 

** Art thou well?" said Schamyl, be- 
nevolently. 

" Thanks be to God and you," re- 
plied Gramof. 

Schamyl pointed to a place on the 
carpet before him, and told him to sit 
down. The envoy obeyed, doubled up 
his legs on the carpet, and, in a few 
minutes, Schamyl smiled and said: 

" Isai-Bek, how dost thou like Dagh- 
estan?" 

** Imaum, in what sense shall I inter- 
pret your words ?" asked Gramof. 

*" What dost thou think of the roads, 
the customs, the reception thou hast 
met with — in a word, everything thou 
hast seen?" 

"Imaum, will you allow me to be 
frank?" 

"Certainly," answered Schamyl; 
" every man ought to be sincere, both 
with God and with his fellows." 

** Then," Gramof continued, ** I must 
say that, in your domains, the roads are 
muddy and very bad. Forests, fords, 
and defiles render it difficult to travel. 
I scarcely made nine versts a day, be- 
fore I was tired. As to the reception 
which has been given me, I am very 
much pleased at it." 

"Yes, my friend," said Schamyl, 
" that is just what I wanted thee to 
say. Thou seest that the powerful 
sovereign who will not submit to three 
great monarch s can do nothing against 
me, although he is continually sending 
his armies. I know I ought not to 
compare myself to great sovereigns ; I 
am only Schamyl, a Tartar ; but, my 
bogs, my forests, and my defiles render 
me stronger than many monarchs. If 
I could I would anoint every tree in my 
forests with holy oil, and pour sweet- 
smelling honey upon the mud of my 
roads, I think so much of them. These 
trees and these roads are my strength." 

Schamyl, when he had finished this 
disquisition, turned toward the assem- 
blage, with a smile of satisfaction. 
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ETW^bociy else Hmiled ; th^n, ckangiiig 
\%i& expresilon^ he »gala liddressed the 
ttussian ewmj * 

*'IsaX-Bek, great pftrAotmgeg alwaji 
commeoce tlieir most ^Qrious oonfer- 
ituces with pleasantries* thea they oom# 
'o impc»rtnut qii<*stioiis \ that Lb tho way 
ne do* Koiv, let us talk of our buai- 

**Commfmd* imaum/^ said Gramaf; 
'* I will reply to you/* 

*' Perhaps the X^rinces Orbfliimi and 
Chavchavud;}^ wwit tti pltiy with nio t" 
told Scimwiyli in a very di fit rent ton© 
(mm that m whtah he had been fipetkk- 

Thi' iiitorpreter mEintfHsted great sur- 
prt«»e, anil all present gave their roost 
tLxed attetition, while Schaiuyl €«>ii- 
UBited : 

♦• At first I aaked five millions of 
roableis raQsom. After thatt taking 
corn passion on tbem, 1 demanded only a 
lAillioti, a hundred and fifty prisoners, 
iuad my eldest aon i but *o far they have 
giveii m(5 nothing but fine prorolsea,^ I 
■ir ' ' hed at the ntimber of letters 
V\ it would be much better to 

^tt.nv *^ < M ake bnsineus. I am espe^iuJIj^ 
vexed With thy Prince Orb{iliitni^ and 
if I bad bin) — but he would, doubtless^ 
tio the same with me : we are enemies.*^ 
tlies^e last words* Soharaylt who 
IJy keeps his ny^^ half closed, 
wmking, opened them wtde, and 
aasttmed a menacing ^^ipression. After 
a moment of silencei Gramof saidi in a ^ 
xttf rej*peetful tt-»ne : 

** Iiitaum. allow me to tpeak*" 

"Sp'^ftkt'* said Schamylj "tell me 
what thou hoe t to say/* 

** It is a matter of perfect indifference 
ui ihif priiJiH^i whether you ask five 

" ' ; ► 1 1 s or one — so vorei gn a alone have 
^um« — but 1 atn an tho diced to re* 
J.W.HI to you the offer they have already 
Tiiad^ ; wliich b, to pay you forty thou- 
sand roobit-s. God only knows tho 
tm^bb mo have had in getting this 8um 
togftthor.** 

Groioof stopped here, hut Sohamyl 
<iaid tifj thing, ho Graraof went on. 

*• Her*> ia Dttntel-SuUan, who must 

uinhritiind the tiopditMui of tho Georgian 

■1. Ask hnn if there is a fcingio 

f til '"Ml whose whole property is 

1* eonfii'mod Grumof *s as- 
■\ mided ; *'I am very inueh 
[hat I hey hav« been abl« to 
l^ad hAi fi^ucb xkM forty thou Hand."' 



At i\ 
■mHw-h 



The other iirfifcf put in a word; 

G ram of ' 8 assertion seemed doubtful to 
them. 

*' IsBl-Bek/* B&id one t>f theni to him* 
** what thou Bay est is falio* What Is a 
million to themt Nothing. If our 
imaum demanded it, they would give 
bjm an arha full of gold," 

'* Demand two of them, if yon like," 
answered Graraof* not very coolly* 
"* What would you do with them 1 You 
could not take them across your moun- 
tains. I si^e timt you have no idea of 
what we cad a million. If you bad to 
ooutit as man^ beaoi as there are units 
In a million silver roubles, and not eat 
till you were through, you would all 
bci starved to death before yon had 
finished*" 

This metaphor seemed t*> strike tlie 
naihs^ who, in fact, bad no idoa of the 
amount they were talking about, and 
Gramof was fepHng very oomplacently 
over bis eloquencset when he saw that 
his compatriot. Sbakh- Abbas, was about 
to speak, and that he would spoi^ it all. 
8f », turning immediately to Scbamyl, he 
said ; 

** Imaum, wiU you do me a favor!*' 

**What?*' said Schamyl, dryly* 

'* Command ailenoe \ I caonat ex- 
plain myself," 

, ** Thou wilt not he interrupted again/' 
<>aid Sebamyl, looking about with an air 
uf authority \ ** but what are we going 
to do about this?" 

** Beally the princes cannot give yon 
more than forty thousand roubles ; but 
you will have, be elides, your son, and all 
tho prisoners which can be got together* 
In case your son does not decide to pro- 
fit by the permission which the emperor 
has given him, you can send conmlen- 
liul persons to him to persuade him to 
do soJ* 

** Dear Isaf-Bek, I car© less for the 
return of my ion, than for th*^ interest 
of my people. I have been separatod 
from bim now for more than seventeen 
years ; I have forgotten him. No, give 
me a million. Prince Cbavchavad^t* hsa 
lost bis family whiie dofi-*nding his ooun- 
try bravely* The emperor owes him a 
reward ; ho has a right to demand it*^* 

♦•Imaum," answered Gramof, "in 
our country no man dares make a de- 
nitmd of bis emperor. HtN of hi a own 
wilii has deigned to permit yonr son to 
t^imn to you; tbe prince would not 
have dared to atfk such a favor. As to 
tlu> courage which ho has shown, a great 
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m&nj others have done as mucb^ nnd if 
a mil lion were to be giren to everjr due 
of tliem— '♦ 

*• Yory well ; we will t*klk about all 
tbat again. I tuttst go to prayora/* 

'» Imaumi** asked Gramof, •* I would 
like to talk witlx you alone*** 

** Very well* very well. Dopart iritb 
the gracu of God*" 

Gramof Itft. Ho was fiirnisKed witb 
excMlent uieal^ during tbe day; ey*=»ii 
a alt waa offered liiiD — a maxk of higli 
consideriitioD among the CHeebenB, He 
bad given a letter to Sebainyl for tbe 
prisuners tbe uigbt before, and tbeir 
children came to see bicn. At nigbt 
Sbokh-Abbaftt and several wbo wer*- 
present at tbe lev^e, came to see bim. 
Gramof talked with the interpreter in 
Annenian, offered bim a watob, twi> 
pieces of gold, and some tea; where- 
upon, tbe confidant of Schamjl prom- 
ised to aid him. 

Hostilities meanwhile reoommencad. 
and Schamjl left Vedeuo to attack the 
Russians in person. Tho coarseneH.« 
af tJieir food* cold, and prlrationi of 
every kind now revealed to the prin- 
ce sues tbe industrious malevolence of 
Zaidee. It was September, and th*^ 
tnountainB were alrpady covered with 
anow. The ro*>m of tbe prisoners was 
very open, and the chimney smoked 
Insufferably. While 8chumyl was fight- 
ing with tbe RuBsians, bis palace 
resembled a school- room when the 
master is absent* Tbe youngest son 
of the imaum took advantage of thesv 
two weeki, lo run about on the roofs, 
«r!«tter live coala through tbe court. 



and break latches and things gener4dly 
Schamyl'a eip edition was a failure ; h*' 
did not come back in the bast biimoi 
imaginable^ and the young soapegrao** 
suffered » 

At la*t, news came that the long It>oked 
for DjemmaUEddin had been at Starr o* 
poll whence be went to Princu David, lit 
company with Gramof. Schaniyl wen\ 
three men^ Sbakh- Abbas, EhadjiOt and 
the man who had been compelled to givr 
Djemmal up to the Russians foorteeu 
years before, to identify him. Meantime, 
the ransom of prisoners of inferior rant 
went on, and tbej were treated witb iBfn 
attention in the hope that their com- 
pjiiintij might induce their relations U* 
pay more for tbeir release. The prin- 
cesses heard tbe sacred ohant oit&utr. 
They were told that Scbamyl bad ftOPt 
for a piouB hermit, to whom ha had 
assigned a room near bim. On certain 
days, the mountaineers of the neighbor- 
hood assembled in the outer court and 
the hermit gave tbem a sermon through 
the window* in which bo spoke of riebies 
with contempt, and eiponnded to tbem 
tbe severe doctrines of the Mnrides. 
What time waa not devoted to thesi< 
harangues » he spetit in prayer, and 
Schamyl himself, with bis son and sotOf 
of bis family, often joined him irt thi?. 
Then the odd intonations of tbe ohautt 
reached tbe room of the princeisee. 
When the holy zenobite gave tbe aiguaL 
all present repcfited these songs with 
tbe ecstatic convulsions which are so 
frequently to be seen at camp- meet- 
ings. 

The three inspectors returned futl ^f 
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tfrathuaiafltio admiration for Djemmal- 
Sddin. There was bat one single stain 
c»n hie character— diey had seen him 

S> into the quarters of some of the 
Uflsian officers, and when they looked 
ui at the windows to see what he was 
doing, they found him dancing. The 
amoontaineers were indignant. What, 
^Ji0 son of Schamyl dancing ! But the 
Shwanee tried to excuse the 



3f oung man. 

The princesses thought matters wero 
^petting on finely ; but their fears wero 
"fto be played upon again. Schamyl. 
-pushed Dy his people, had sent a letter 
-fto Prince David, demanding the million 
dgaioi and had received an angry an- 
swer. The princesses, however, wen- 
^Ten to understand that Schamyl him- 
self was not strenuous on the million 
point. His people, however, were, and 
Ae had sent for the hermit, to preach 
^own their avarice. On the same even- 
ing, they learned that it was all settled. 
Ofi Hassan was sent over to the Russian 
oamp, to count the money. As 35,00() 
zoubkes was in silver, mostly in small 
]^cea» and his arithmetic was not re- 
markable, he made a bungling piece of 
work of it However, Gramof helped 
bim, and he got through, at last, though 
they had hara work to make him take 
5,000 roubles in gold. Schamyl wanted 
it all in silver, to make it seem a great 
deal; his people thought they were 
getting the milliou. 

So, at least, the Prussian officer tells us 
in his pamphlet Our two authorities dif- 
iiar as to the date of the exchange ; tho 
Prussian gives the fourth Thursday in 
Harch, 1^, new style; and the priu- 
cesses, the fifth; at all events, it was 
Thursday. Schamyl would have no oth- 
er day ; he commences campaigns, and 
everything else, on Thursday. The time 
was ten o'clock in the morning, and the 
place was near the border, within three 
or four miles of Fort Kurinski. It is 
ipelied Ghassaw-jurth, by the Prussian ; 
aiid Khasaf-Yourt, by the Russian — 
probably, its orthography is not quite 
Mttled yet A very comfortable plain, 
on the Russian side of the Michick, 
near one of Schamvl's old redoubts, 
which Gkneral Nicoloi had taken and 
dismanded, eight or ten weeks before. 
The general, who was also baron, 
marched out of tho fort at nine o'clock, 
with various companies of cavalry, ar- 
tiUeiT.'and infantry, with the 40,000 
roubles all in sacks, bearing Hassan's 



seal; and, last of all, the prophet's 
eldest son, Djemmal-£ddin. 




. ) 



This personage, the prospective suc- 
cessor of Schamyl, was then a young 
man of twenty-two, had a good torm — 
rather slender, but elastic and strong, 
and a fine face — expressing, at once, 
intelligence, energy, and kindness. At 
the assault on Akoolko, in 1838, ht* 
was given up to the Russians as a host- 
age, and he hod been educated, by the 
emperor's order, in tbe cadet corps at 
St. Petersburg. Here he graduated 
some years ago, and he then held n 
commission as lieutenant in a regiment 
of lancers. He had shown a good devA 
of tasto for study, and had with him 
many books and maps, which he was 
taking to V6deno. 

The happy morning came. Four- 
wheeled arbasi such as had never before 
been seen among the Chechens, were 
brought to the seraglio. The Prin- 
cesses spent an hour in leave- taking. 
£ven Zoldee manifested some sensi- 
bility. They entered the wonderful 
four-wheeled arbas, Chechen excite- 
ment was carried to the highest pitoh ; 
they wero drawn, not bv oxen, as ar- 
bas always had been, but by horses. 
Schamyl was gallsnt. Kazi-Mashmet 
awaited them at the gate of the serag- 
lio, with a detachment of horse. Iran 
Chavchavadz6 was waitine for them, 
too ; he had been ransomef— by whom, 
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he knew not. The convoy passed 
through the village, and, as it passed, 
the princesses heard sorrowful voices 
crying out from the houses by the 
way : " You who know what it is to 
suffer here, do not forget us !'' 

Sohamyl joined them, with his Mu- 
rides, as they passed out of the vil- 
lage. An immense black parasol was 
borne over his head. They spent the 
Tiight in Maiour-Tonp, the last aoul 
in SchamyPs possessions. The pris- 
oners were lodged in a house near 
SohamyPs. In the evening, Schamyl 
requested them to write to Prince Da- 
vid — Fort Koorinsky, where he then 
was, was only a dozen miles distant — 
for Gramof to come immediately. To- 
ward four in the morning, Gramof 
came. He introduced himself to the 
Murides on guard, and was taken to 
the prophet, whom he found stretched 
out on a carpet, and bolstered up with 
cushions, before a roaring fire. 

•♦ What !" said Gramof; ** are you 
not asleep, imaum ?*' 

•* Thou hast deprived me of sleep to- 
night. I was wfidting for thee." 

**And my son," continued Schamyl, 
after a pause ; ** is he well ?*' 

** God be praised ; he*s in good 
health." 

•* They tell me that he has forgotten 
every word of Tartar ?" 

**It is true ; he has lived in Russia 
for so many years. But do not re- 
proach him for that ; he will soon learn 
to speak your language as well as ever." 

** Be sure that I shall let him live as 
he pleases. All I ask is, that he should 
stay with me." 

Schamyl came round again to his fear 
of being betrayed by the Russians. 
Gramof reassured him of their integrity, 
and Sohamyl inquired about the siege 
of Sebastopol. 

•* Both sides are still safe," Gramof 
answered ; *' nothing has been accom- 
plished yet." 

•* What !" said Schamyl, »* three Czars 
cannot take a fortress in eight months ! 
After that, I have a right to bo proud 
of holding out against Russia for so 
many years. It is true, I owe it prin- 
cipally to the forests of my Chochenie, 
and the precipices of my Dachestan." 

So they talked on until six o'clock. 
Gramof asked permission to see the 
princesses. Schamyl gave it, but on 
condition that he should come to see 
him again. After having reassured the 



princesses, who were frightened on his 
arrival, he went back to Schamyl. The 
prophet ordered a na'ib to show him the 
precise point at which the exchange 
was to be made. Before going, Gramof 
begged Schamyl to forbid his men to 
fire off their muskets as a mark of joy. 

**I would do so," said Schamyl; 
** but will your troops do the same 7" 

** Since the death of our emperor, we 
wear mourning, and consequently are 
debarred from every mark or joy." 

♦* What ! Your emperor dead ?" cried 
Schamyl. ** You do well to wear mourn- 
ing." He added, after a pause : ** Well 
the son of such a father must be like him. 
Is his successor really the Alexander 
who came into the Caucasus not long 
ago?" 

•* The same," answered Gramof. 

After reflecting a few moments longer, 
Schamyl continued : *• Come, my son ; 
time is pressing ; return to Koorinski, 
and hasten the departure of thy troops. 
I will not say adieu to thee." 

In a few minutes these directions 
were carried out, the detachment and 
the arbas crossed the bed of the Mi- 
chick, Khazi-Mashmet saluted Prince 
David in the name of his father, and 
old moollah gave him the title of Alexan- 
der, and soon his princess, too, was in his 
arms. There was an embrace between 
the long-separated brothers; and the 
dark -faced Murides, resplendent with 
^old and silver, set up the sacred chant. 
*» There is no god but God." The 
Prussian searched the blank counte- 
nance of Khazi-Mashmet for some ex- 
pression of feeling in vain, only a con- 
fused smile played around his thin, 
bloodless lips. 

While the prisoners were receiving the 
congratulation and the sympathy of their 
friends, Gramof and our Prussian officer 
accompanied the two sons of Schamyl to 
their father. All along the way, Djem- 
mal-^Eddin was beset by Schamyl's sol- 
diers, who pressed about him to kiss his 
hands or his garments. The Prussian 
was crowded away from his side, and was 
considerably frightened for his person- 
al safety ; but Djemmal made room for 
him, by sharp Russian words which the 
mountaineers could not understand, and 
threatening gestures which they could. 

When they reached the Michick, 
Djemmal took off his Russian uniform, 
and transformed himself into a n^onntain- 
eer from top to toe, the Murides* mean- 
time, admired the Prussian's English sad- 
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dle^ fttid a pGreusiton-lock pbtol that he 
wore* D jf* m mal moutited a magni fie eat 
iKirfio wHeh his father had i«nt him, 
tmd the J went on- S«on the third son 
of Soharoyl, Mashmel-Shabi. rushed 
throTflgh the ranks, and, with a loud cry of 
jojr, embraced hia at ep -brother- When 
t.h^^ reached the foot of the mound, 
which Schatiiyl occupied, they db- 
inriunted and walked up in silence^ 

AhoTe SchamTl wared hi a great blaok 
fliig, cdvered with Yersesfrom ih^ Koran, 
Wrtrkod in silver with a cfsicent of 
£ii)i£Mre silver over all. To the Prua- 
«iiui, Scbamyl upp eared to he a stately 
naim of about fifty- firo, with beautiful- 
ly-fpgolar featurei, imd a hlfiok beard* 
which was evidently the ohject of con- 
siderable care. Feeling and soul spoke 
f?om his large dark eyes* He was un- 
armed^ aad hia drci^a consisted of a fulU 
l^riN^n caftan, with the fur cap and voiJ 
of tlifl Mui ides. I3(]eranial stepped for- 



ward to kiss hia falb€r*s Bond— Soh amy i 
clasped him to hid breast, held him long, 
and wept over him like a child. And 
all the troops, near and distant, raised 
the oft-repeated cry : *' There m no god 
but God/* The Prussian grow enthuai* 
astie ; be saw in the eipressiYe eyes of 
Schamjl a '*deep melancholy^ which 
arose, perhaps* from the conaciousnen^ 
of the moral misery of hia people, ami 
the hopelessness of all his attempts to 
bring them up to a higher level, or t<i 
secure to them that independence which 
they neither knew how to prize, nor 
preserve.*' After the firsi embraee, 
Schamyl placed Djemmal on his ri^ht, 
again and again preising his haml, while 
he aaid to those present : *' I thank God 
who has pres*?Tved my son ; the emper- 
or who has given him back to me ; the 
princes who have contributed to hia re- 
turn ; and thee, Isat-Bek, for thy good 
services." 
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XT is a tar^ sailor- man 
Doth shift his quid and sigh ; 
And musing o'er his ** Injin ink,' 
He spits, and pipes his eye 

In all their queer variety, 

Perusing, one by one, 
Spars, anchors, ensigns, binnacles, 

His "fokesal" chums have done. 



Around his arms, all down his back, 
Betwixt his shoulder-blades. 

Are Peg, and Poll, and July-Ann, 
And Mer, and other maids ; 

And just below his collar-bones, 

Amidships on his chest, 
lie has a sun in blue and red, 

A- rising in the west. 

A bit abaft a pirate craft. 

Upon his starboard side, 
There is a thing he made himself, 

The day his Nancy died. 

Mayhap it be a lock of hair, 
Mayhap a " kile o' rope" — 

He says it is a true-love knot. 
And so it is, I hope. 
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Knnj^ht recks thut grntle foremast-hand 
What shnpo it wear to you — 

Willi soul elate, and hand expert. 
Ho pricked it — so he knovr. 

To ♦• Ed'ard Cuttle, mariner," 

His su^^ar-tongs and npoons 
Not dearer than that rose-pink heart. 

Transfixed with two harpoons ; 

And underneath, a grave in blue, 

A gravc-stono all in red — 
• Here lies, all right, poor Tom*s delij^ht ; 
God save the mark — she's dead !*' 

Permit that tarrj mariner 

To shift his a aid and sigh, 
Nor chide him if he sometimes swear, 

For piping of his eye. 

Few sadder emblems are the hearts 
Than, traced at first in pink. 

And pricked till all the picture smarts, 
Are fixed with •* lujin ink." 
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TTNQUE3TIONABLYth-mo8t strik- 
U iiiflr passnge in the history of mu- 
fio irt the rise and unbr(»ken continuity of 
Ihat series of composers which has made 
Qermany, for the last century and a 
half, the musical centre of the world. 
The great period of German poetry 
began almo^st simultaneously. The 
tliunders with which Bach, from his 
organ, inaugurated the grandest tri- 
umphs of the one art, would scarcely be 
Mibsided before Klopstock, in his Odes, 
sung a noble advent hymn to the Au- 
gustan era of the other. They were 
alike, .too, in rapid progress towards 
perfection. 
' As poetry culminated in Goethe, who 
bu himself shown how fur his all-in- 
clusive genius represented that which 
had gt*n{: before, so, at a Liter period, 
Felix Mendelswdm Hjirtlmldy resumed 
in the great circle of his creative power 
thosA splendors <»f musical faculty 
which had preceded him. From Bacii 
down to Beethoven tliere is no great 
composer with whom Mendelssohn had 
not much in common, though, as wo 
•hall see, he had his own matter and 
lM>de of the loftiest order. Wo do not. 



indeed, mean to say that the actual 

{)roduct8 of Mendelssohn's genius fully 
»ear out an aufdogy with Goethe. ♦» Ars 
longa^ vita brevist" was more mournfully 
true for the composer than for the poet. 
Though the former early began his 
work and bent to it with a brave earnest- 
ness through all his brief career, many 
a golden link is wanting to the chain 
with which we might have taken the 
full measure of his powers. 

The general parallel between Ger- 
man music and German poetry fails in 
one particular. Other countries besides 
Germany had great living poets, but the 
music of that l.-uid was the music of all 
the Avorld. In imaginative writing 
France had great names and England 
still greater; but the sturdiest patriot- 
ism of brtth could but admit that 
there were but one Haydn, one Mozart, 
and one Beethoven. The only other 
contemporary school of music, that of 
Italian opera, serves, by contrast with 
its own light and sensuous character, 
t«> show where the soul and intt'llect of 
the art fiiund thoir native ein*rgy. The 
Uhiiie and its wines were imt moro 
unique phenomena to the touring and 
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bibbing portion of European society 
than the music which sprung into being 
in their neighborhood was to all lovers 
of the tuneful art. 

After the existence of this concentra- 
ted interest fov more than a hundred 
years, Mendelssohn, in succession to 
Beethoven, was its direct heir. In the 
presence of Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
Spohr, he was facile jirinceps amongst 
the composers of his time and country. 
As a proof and a consequence of this, 
there is now scarcely a performance of 
high-class music in any part of the 
world, from the programme of which 
Mendelssohn's name is omitted. How, 
and under what circumstances, he 
attained this great position within the 
few years vouchsafed to him, is an 
inquiry, we hope, not without interest 
to general readers. 

In the early life of Mendelssohn not 
one favorable augury for a noble future 
was wanting. The very race from 
which he sprung was the primasval foun- 
tain of sacred melody. He held kinship 
tf> Miriam, and ** the sweet singer of 
Israel.'* His more immediate genealogy 
was not undistinguished. His grand- 
father was Moses Mendelssohn, a kind 
of Hebrew- German Plato, who, in the 
years when German literature was put- 
ting on its strength, stood with mild 
philosopliic countenance by the side of 
Lossing, Wieland, and Klopstock, and 
was in no degree dwarfed by the stature 
of his contemporaries. To the dignified 
Theism of the grandfather the sacred 
music of the grandson seems to succeed 
in tlie same relative order as the new to 
the old dispensation. 

While, however, a great Jew philoso- 
pher was well enough for the pen- 
ultimate link in Mendelssohn's ancestry, 
the ultimate was still better ; for his 
father was a rich banker, possessing all 
resources to lavish upon the culture of 
the son, and an eye to see in him some- 
thing wortliy to tax them all. The 
genial banker occupied his proud inter- 
mediate position between Moses and 
Felix without sharing the genius of 
either; but that position was not to 
him the ** point of indifference,'* for he 
showed a humorous appreciation of the 
honor in his habitual saying, ** When I 
was a boy people used to call mo the 
son^ and now they call me the father of 
the great Mendelssohn." Nor was there 
wanting to the early direction of the 
composer's powers that blessed in* 



fluenoe which has entered as a primary 
element into nearly all that is great in 
human deed, — the fostering care of a 
tender and thoughtful mother. She 
was of a distinguished family of the 
name of fiartholdy, but it was her chief 
distinction and happiness that she gare 
to her son his last name and his first 
musical impressions. 

Mendelssohn, the second of four 
children, was bom in Hamburglt on the 
3d of February, 1809, in a house behind 
the church of St. Michael, which house 
the author of the German ** Memorial*' 
takes care to inform us was left standing 
by the great fire of Hamburgh — a 
circumstance which, in these degenerate 
days, we find it difficult to attribute to 
any remains of that musical suscepti- 
bility which the elements were wont to 
show in the days of Orpheus and ** old 
Amphion." The child's leading taste 
displayed itself at an amazingly eariy 
age, and it was carefully nurtured and 
every appliance furnished for its devel- 
opment. No need in his case, as in 
poor little Handel's, for stealthy mid- 
night interviews with a smuggled clavi- 
cord in a secret attic ; nor, aa in the 
case of Bach, for copying whole books 
of studies by moonlight for want of the 
candle, churlishly denied. 
Mendelssohn's childhood and youth 

S resent as &iir a picture of healthy and 
beral culture as educational records 
can show. A warm and diacemiog 
affection charged the atmosphere in 
which he grew up with every influence 
that could elicit and strengthen his 
latent capacities. About his third or 
fourth year the family removed to Ber* 
lin, and here, under the training of Ber- 
ger, he acquired his mastery over the 
pianoforte, which in his eighth year he 
played with wonderful finish ; while in 
the theory of music he had made so 
much progress under rough old.Zelter 
— best known ns the friend and corre- 
spondent of Goethe — that his tutor was* 
fond of telling with a g^im smile how 
the child had detected in a concerto of 
Baoh six of those dread offenses against 
the grammar of music — consecutive 
fifths. *' The lad plays the piano like 
the devil," says Zelter to Goethe, 
amongst many other ejaculations of 
wonder at Mendelssohn's early muaical 
development. 

Finally, in 1821, he brought his popil 
on a visit to Gt)ethe at Weimar, and 
with this event commenced the loog- 
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standing friendship and correspondence 
between the composer and the poet 
We find amongst Goethe*s minor poems 
a stanza to Mendelssohn commemorat- 
ive of this visit, aud inviting its repeti- 
tion. It is to be presumed that at this 
period Goethe was interested in the boj 
chiefly as a musical prodigy, but he 
soon found in him points of closer in- 
tellectual contact with the circle of his 
own genius. The immense musical 
faculty of Mendelssohn had not been 
allowed to stunt and maim his other 
powers of mind. He was a good clas- 
sical scholar, and in 182G ho drew warm 
praise from Goethe by a transalation of 
the Andria of Terence. He was skill- 
fulf tiK>, in drawing, and could after- 
wards fix his impressions of the He- 
brides or the Alps in other forms than 
thej assumed in his great pictorial sym- 
phonies. This became to him a great 
resource as a diversion to his mind in 
the intervals of his wonderful musical 
activity. In general art-criticism he 
always displayed an insight and knowl- 
edge which might have done credit to 
the spicialite of Waagen. Mendels- 
sohn's mind was, indeed, as rich and 
fiBusile in all departments of modem in- 
tellectual culture as if he had no 
spidalitS of his own. 

But whatever might be th^ sources 
of Goethe*s regard for Mendelssohn, 
there is evidence enough of its strength. 
When the youn^ composer, on his first 
visit to England, in 1829, was thrown 
from a gig in London and wounded in 
tiie knee, the poet wrote to Zelter thus : 
'*I wish to learn if favorable news 
has been heard of the worthy Felix. I 
take the greatest interest in him, and 
am in the highest degree anxious that 
one who has done so much should not 
be hindered in his progress by a 
miserable accident. Say something to 
reassure me.*' And when, in 1830, 
Mendelssohn had spent a pleasant fort- 
niffbt in Weimar, Goethe thus character- 
istically reported the results to himself 
of this visit : 

•• His presence was particularly beneficial 
to me, for I find my relAtion to music is ever 
the tame ; I hear it with pleasure, sympathy, 
and reflection, but I like most its history; for 
who naderatands any phenomenon if he is 
not maater of the course of its development 7 
It waa. therefore, of the greatest importance to 
ted taat Felix possesses a commendable 
lniii|ht into thia ipndation, and fortunately hia 
§eoa memory brinn before him the claasica 
m every mode at pleaaure. From the epoch 



of Bach downward he has brought to life 
again for me Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck ; has 

S'ven me adequate ideas of the (prcat modem 
eorists; and, finally, made me feMsl and 
reflect upon his own productions, and so is 
departed with my best olessings." 

The original works thus mentioned 
may seem to be brought into perilous 
conjunction with the greatest names of 
the musical Pantheon ; but to those who 
know them there will seem nothing 
anomalous in the association. ** Al- 
though scarcely twenty years old," says 
Mr. Benedict, ** he had at this period 
composed his Ottetto, three quartets for 
piano and stringed instruments, two 
sonatas, two symphonies, his first violin 
quartet, various operas, a great number 
of separate Lieder, or songs, and the 
immortal overture to A Midsummer 
NighCs DreamJ*^ In some of these 
works there were the inevitable crudities 
of boyish ambition ; for the wings of 
early genius are not equable in their 
very first movements. In most of them, 
however, and notably in the great 
Shakespearean overture, composed at 
the a^e of sixteen, there are all the 
splendid vigor and symmetry of the 
young eagle sunning his newly •per- 
fected pinions. 

This rapid outburst of a fresh and 
consummate creative power, differing 
essentially from all its predecessors, is 
not to be lazily regarded as an event of 
ordinary evolution, nor are its results 
to be valued only for their novel goiU 
upon a jaded mental palate. The un- 
likeness of genius in its essence to any- 
other thing dreamt of in our philosophy 
is here realized almost to our very senses. 
An ardent and thoughtful boy — but one 
to whom leap-froc and cricket are by 
no means unfamiliar processes — takes 
his Wicland Shakespeare, and is caught 
away b^ the moon-lit fantasy of the 
great fairy drama. He feels the beauty 
of the scene translating itself into ex- 
quisite rhythm in his Drain, and, im- 
pelled by a resistless inspiration, he 
throws all the resources of his art into 
the process, until the tricksiness of 
Puck, the delicate grace of Titania, 
and the elvish majesty of Oberon, are 
so made to alternate and to blend in the 
movement, that it forms a perfect tone- 
picture of the poet's dream, finally 
fading away in a few high, soft chords, 
like a dissolving view, at the first ob- 
trusive ray of morning. Everywhere 
a gonial and fluent fancy is apparent. 
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but lliis by no means completeii tbo 
TTdnder. The boy bns that great cun- 
ning of his urt Ko ti> control his melodio 
concrptions, and knit them up into 
strength hy the u^e and distribution of 
modern orchestral resources that the 
science Feems a portion of the ini<pira- 
ti<»n» and the dreom is the more dream- 
like that thought is \rov<'n into its 
filmiest tissue. And f«> the youthful 
hand jots the higns which fix and convey 
bis ideas, and henceforth there is in 
the wcrld a new pleasure, and a pleasure 
of ft new kind. It is unfortinmtt'ly pos- 
sible that some may see in all this only 
a fn*Ah impulse to an already too stren- 
uous catgut; but in the mature and 
masterly workmanship of the boy Men- 
delssohn we di^scern a dear pledge of 
a new endowment for the world, and 
see something of that stout fibre out <»f 
which is spun the thread of a great des- 
tiny. We now understand something 
of <»ld Zflter's prophetic raptures. 

It was the performance of this work 
in LfOndon which initiated Mendelssohn's 
great and evi»r increa.<ing English repu- 
tatictn. Without taking up a permanent 
abode there, he l>ecame after tliis so fre- 
quent a vi.-itor in England, with such 
an accessicm of pleasure and repute on 
each occasion, that his name and fame 
seemed to benoine as steadily English 
as were those of the more thoroughly 
domiciled Handel in his day. Nino 
times he went to England, finding in 
its scenery and society, and in the im- 
mense executive resources placed at 
his dispfisnl. constant impulses towards 
new *• heavens of invention," which con- 
tinually opened up Ix^fue his daring 
intuition. It is true his hfe was spent 
mainly in the ** Fatherland/* and his 
journeys out of it were not always in 
the direction of England. 

In Italy, for instance, he imbibed with 
intense enjoyment that air to which the 
artists of all lands go to see their own 
aims and outlines clearly. Homo was 
to him, as to all men of his tempera- 
ment, at once a school and a shrine ; 
and the s<»ciety which he enjoyed 
there, of such men as Veniet, IJunsen, 
Lizst, and IJerlioz, must have exerted a 
healthy and eN|mnsive influence up<m his 
mind. But Italy could not supi»ly the 
aliment ncHidful for his earnest and act- 
ive nature ; and London and Binning- 
ham Were really more to Mendel.tsohn 
tlian Komo and Naples. In Paris, 
whitlier he went twice, ho found nothing 



to induce a frequent reeorrenoe of hia 
visits. At Dusseldurf, Lfeipsio« and 
Berlin, be spent fourteen active and 
chequered years, thn>ugh which we 
coimot minutely foHow him, holding 
various app<»intments, and producing a 
constant succession of works iu every 
department of composition — tlie pm- 
ducts of each year gaining in depth 
and grandeur until his genius and fame- 
reached their culminating p<nnt in the 
marvelous inspiration of Ehjah. 

By social position, by the happy bal — 
ance of his own cultivated nature, and 
by that greatest of mortal blessings, a- 
tboniughly sympatlietic marriage, Men- 
dlessohn was sure in any place in find 
his enjoyment of life less influenced by ~ 
local limitations than most men find it 
Ho was comparatively exempt fr«>m tlia 
wretched class of incidents which has* 
infused into the lives of so many fn^at . 
composers all the bitterness of Marab. 
But this exemption could nut, in Ger- 
many, be entire. At DuS'tel lorf the 
joint management of the tlieatre bred 
a coolness and ultimate alienation be- 
tween Mendelssohn and Immerman the 
poet, even after that sacred symbol of 
Gc'rman friendship, the pronoun ** i/a," 
had passed between tliem. Leipsio was 
enthusiastic, and Mendelssohn wnM its 
** favorite,'* but a comp)ser like Schu- 
mann could bo its favorite, too, and it 
could yield to the am»gant dogma of 
Wagner, that Mendelssi»hn was *' me- 
chanical ;'* and so, hardly was the ** fa- 
vorito" off the scene before Elijah was 

{>erformed to a room half- filled. Berlin 
lad its royal commissions for Mendels- 
8(»hn, with some pleasure and ranch 
profit appended ; but in the city of 
cliques and criticism, with its intellect- 
ual atmosphere rarefied to the last 
point of negation by Vtdtiiireism and 
Ilegelism, his genial nature must have 
felt as if in an exhausted receiver. 

The composer's connection with Eng- 
land was chequered with no such disa* 
gremens. His love of that country 
struck rtmt early, and the plant, when 
acclimated, grew ns hardily as a native. 
With his acute and observant mind he 
must have soon seen that whatever fame 
he gained there was safe and perma- 
nent. That very "matter of fact" ten- 
dency which his countrymen havn some- 
times made a charge against England, 
and which has perhaps hindered Eng- 
lishmen from being so rich in productive 
and executive musical ability as other 
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nfttlnn.s h fnvnmlilp tn tbt^r prompt imd 
itp»ifly ri't*<*gin<i<*ii cvf imy true* hili^nt 
af tkiat kind wlnuti rnny nppf^nl t^i ttif'tn^ 
Til** pradiJt'N of sudnit^fpnt an? tpsifd 
at o\irt\ l>y their fnii»*<io«i(ee V* Iruth 
aut) ttiituris and n^t by nrbtrriiry emunis 
iff oriilH^in or (*cliolu!*t»o nrpfrrt- neea ; 
niul jml^LneiitKi so founded ure not 

Tlit* faculty veliioh in England finds 
i\w iiimplv^t uat'hmffcl nir to bo truR and 

Ut4y tunJ finnly nppn^pnsitcd tiici grand- 

ml t^titiiiiti 4*r iluiidi'i* Bt-othi^vt^ii, mid 

ffnydii. And it vviir \hc aiimf* faculty 

ivlkidi at one© fouridi^d in Mcindp^^^hn's 

Ov^^rtniT Ui llris Attflsummer Nighl*M 

I>rram tbut m<*titnl it fK id ty fur iib iilb- 

ject whicb stum|t**d the cnrnpospr u« tv 

tru« nrtUt Afti*r tliin ibf^m was no 

dangler ihiit Iri En^landt lit \^^\pU V^ 

siiftukl rvHr b*» cori!*ideri*d **dry" or 

** tiif'dioniriil,*' «nd ^rpiire nntuwan* that 

t« tlii-dny tUf'i'p is any rrgrol e\pri*s.st'd 

tli**r** ibril liP wfiM ni»t inni'6 ori^iiiiiK in 

thi^ J|jia^m^die, ** Tmndmiiser^* t^eiiso uf 

^htit ir**rd» IIow inHtjy »ecuritie^* nnd 

in wliiit mftid ftupcf^.^;^i«ir^ \\e aftPrwurdi 

pUrrd bi*|wtf*u hmiist If and any nudl 

4^MuriI r**gv(»tjj w© tjeed nut liure nc- 

H«* ga^ Englnnd miicli, but from 

£ii5;bind 1*** WiHi iKJ niggardly ffupunso* 

Jt if* not nicr** insuLir cumpbeenciy in 

siti Engli^Uinnn to atiitf rt thnt there all 

lji« p'fiiti'f work?* of ^[(^udtdHSfdin woko 

tXtp' rdiMfi* II f thw world ♦ The syinim- 

thy wln«?h t!i<^y piii-itt^d in Lf^nduu tiwii 

«»liM«wlM*fii wa-* iho elect Ho ciirriMit* and 

lh#* British |irrf*!i wns thf* conducting 

itirdtuni l1irinij|h which \\\% ffitne wua 

Utt'-Wd nv^T Bnropf, including G<Tnitt* 

try Itmdf- fii lCn|r!juid tlx? titite of tlio 

iHihllt* hiid btf^n ki^pt fmihfully lru<^ to 

li>i» I irgi? aivd solid type of muHiCHl 

•tructuri? by th*' con^tint ppiftrmatioo 

of omtmo. Till* tnai^h'T* works of Han* 

tlf I Jtnd th(* Cfidthn of Haydtt Itiid (or 

many yi-nr-i Iw^i^n far mi>r« fr*»qiiently 

ppidiu-ril iti Englfifid than in way cimn- 

try in Knrooe. So familiar liad the 

WHtid**rful cborid innvt?ni*^rsU of tbciio 

worku U'contt*, that in immy a conuify 

Tiling* ih** a>i!*rnJdf'd ptnijsimts nr rtrti* 

§Atin might hi^ bi-ard ** pnmtbing/* with 

eli'ur **r rrnekrd vnjti*'i il»t* i;ivooutiiiii 

to thi* lCv*^rI'tr*l»n;* Doors, or tlio ii3- 

r rip! ion by llm IJonyma >^f Glory U> 

G*»tl« wbilf* rvt'ry plain and pi-Ljitr'n^d 

•*c*tti*f-iiiU'ht** wiirt donbly const*emtt*d 

tu lu turn by xUa «ound of tbo ouo 



prtnt Hnlldi^ah. In thu largi^ Inwna 
tliefip work^ wc-re knriwn Ui a grnnt 
pfoporiion of Ihfl jTpoplo of nil c1ij.<!4h^. 
it was 41 giiit**hd ebajigtv dtv llo^ work- 
man lo piiHs from iho ilamdi^r of looms 
and jimtik'Ti to the rnorp hfinnonious r«- 
sonance of Handi^'l, win I*? ibi^ ^Imji- 
ke^ppr gladly hftook Innr***df for ii 
Christmiia tn^at to UU twcotiftli Is par- 
ing of the Messiah; and it i?* out of 
these circumHtajicOiA thathiissariiirn I lint 
BingiiUir yocfd rfHripucy wbtcU Ims 
given to the LancuHldrt' dioru^ so wide 
a fame. 

Uut tliii interest and f ffici<*ney aro^^o 
fn>m the ri-ry narrowop^a of the field 
wtiliin wbiclu up to that ppiiodt Ihey 
could bodi?*playi-d. Handil was in ora- 
tt*rio not only nupreme* but wiis al- 
mof^t alene, Be^^idt^s IlaydnH. no other 
great connioser took up an obi ding po- 
sition within the sutured elrtlp of 
gcriptnnil drumn. MoBTirt bad wrilleji 
m* oriiiorioa. One movmntMit only of 
ileciUovMU** Mfjunt of Olhci—lh& 
HaUrittjak — hajs f vi»r sseized u[n»n tli« 
popular imagination* while thu in^o- 
niouj^ly tnodulat<-d inu-ic of i^pi.hr'a 
Crudfiriott nod Last Juiignicnt sppms 
too thin and iihny |o lod^e within iha 
common memory » It >f turned* indeed, 
doubtfid whether any comp^siT couhl 
or would arise who ndi;ht ctooibinf* wiib 
the hroadtb and body of Uuitdrlian 
ideas all the wonderful uj«ps whieh Hie 
orcbej^tra ha a developed in the lartt hun- 
dred years. 

Til a vwny of Jfi?jideli*sobn*!« baton 
disH paled tin* donbt* St. Paut^ l^ht 
Ilifmn of Fraisf^ and El'jak apjieared 
siji;t*05<f*ivtdy. They were filt |o Imi 
ein['haiically nrWt yet greut etiuu^b to 
bo matched wiih the ot4* The ifpi-rial 
triumph of the-Hp works* h. that they 
mpl with their enrtipj^t and futJeitt ivccept- 
nncp in Ibe country, where the (itaturo 
of J fan del wu.i the loentahlo j^tandard 
applied to them, Herp at la*t was mu> 
ii« whieh neitlu't a^ked f »r any redufi- 
tinn of the proprMtion^of iheiemple of 
religioud musical aj^piration, niir ^et ua 
Uy pprform ebandn'r devolioua in a ca- 
tiM'druh Amidst ditlnMe qualitie* uf 
fullne^*, fro^bne^j^, iind fiju^^b which ar« 
more expres^y eletrt**nta of modern 
eomnosition, %vas reeognsKed ihateitrue- 
tunu grandeur* bolh in the sncceifi^ivo 
movementii and rn tlie t«*tnl dramatic 
d**Hign, which wa* the attrilmte of an 
older ttmci. For FUch reiv^ouH thei^e 
warkfi wero sure of a. widtr atwl t'i^*^^^*^^ 
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appreciation in England ^lan any mu- 
sical compositions nave ever or any- 
where met with on their first presenta- 
tion. 

Enthusiastic ovations for the compos- 
er, on conducting his works, show how 
the faculty of the country had been 
unconsciously trained for their recog- 
nition. It had hungered and thirsted 
for music of this express order. We 
well remember the scone in the Great 
Hall of one of the provincial cities, 
when, in April of the fatal year 1847, 
Mendelssohn in person unrolled, as 
it were, the great harmonies of his 
Elijah before six thousand people, to 
most of whom the name and genius of 
Handel were familiar. The interest, 
amounting, indeed, to excitement, every- 
where displayed, was something cu- 
rious and suggestive to one who could 
BO far free himself from the same feel- 
ing as to become an observer. Every 
member of the executing force, from 
the '* first ladies*' in front to the agi- 
tator of tympani in the remotest rear, 
seemed bent with earnest devotion on 
realizing the great artistic will which 
gleamed with regal power and courtesy 
from the dark eyes and pale face of the 
composer. A motion of a hand drew 
the great composite choral unity through 
transitions and shades of tone which no 
nicety of the conductor's art or docility 
of the executive medium had ever pro- 
duced in our hearing. 

The whole vast area was charged with 
one emotion of wonder and delight. 
The dramatic interest of the scenes of 
drought and of rain seemed reproduced 
with a double significance. As regards 
sacred composition the heavens had 
long been ** as brass" to laments and in- 
vocations ; but here at length were ** the 
water-floods ;" and the great chorus of 
** Thanks be to God" resounded as if in 
its own existence were sufficient motive 
for the grateful adoration it embod- 
ied. 

But if in this sense Mendelssohn was 
the prophet instrumental in quenching so 
noble a thirst, the prophet, too, who, in 
the language addressed to him by 
Prince Albert in this very year, when 
surrounded by the Baal- worship of cor- 
rupted art, had been able by his eenius 
and science to preserve faithfully the 
worship of true art — he was no less the 

Srophet (and where, alas! is his mantle?) 
estined to be too soon caught up from 
tlio sphere of his earthly labors, to be 



followed with sorrowing looks along the. 
shining track of his translation. 

From this last visit to England he 
went, worn and weary, back to Ger- 
manjF. In Frankfort he met news of 
the sudden death of his sister, Madame 
Hensel, to whom he had always beeu 
ardently attached. He fell to the 
ground with a shriek, and though ho 
afterwards rallied and even labored hard, 
because, as he often said to his wife, 
** the time of rest was approaching for 
him, too — the blow was already struck 
upon his fine nervous system which was 
to shatter and destroy it" In October 
he wrote his last composition, a solemn 
melody to a night-song of Eichendorf, 
** Departed is the Light of Day,'* and on 
the 4th of November he expired, in his 
thirty-ninth year. 

This event will be well remembered, 
even through the wild whirl of events — 
revolutions and wars — which has filled 
the interval. In England, for reasons 
already intimated, Mendelssohn's death 
was felt by multitudes to be a personal 
sorrow. The saying, *'let who wiQ 
make the laws of a nation if I may 
make its son^," was probably elicitea 
by a perception of the relative amounts 
of influence involved in the two spheres, 
but it might also have been dictated by 
a foresight of the more tender regiud 
which Sie very memory of the song- 
maker would awake after his soogs 
were all made. 

When a philosopher, a statesman, or 
a writer dies, the nation mourns with a 
general and equable sorrow; but the 
emotion which follows to the grave a 
great master of song, if less general — 
as being limited by conditions of facul- 
ty and culture — is deeper and more im- 
passioned. The gain of an invention, 
a law, or a victory, is recognised by the 
intellect ; but a new master-piece of 
musical art addresses itself direct to the 
soul. Fine music always carries in it 
something of appeal to personal feeling, 
and is personally responded to in the 
enthusiasm its elicits. It embodies the 
affections even more than the mental 
power of the artist, and it is the affec- 
tions which it elicits and grasps. An- 
other statesman, as wise as the last, may 
come and carry on his work ; but, when 
Mendelssohn dies, an individual charm 
is gone clear out of the world, and can- 
not be renewed 4ven by one greater 
tlian himself. 

Mendelssohn, too, died young, al- 
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most as young as was Mozart at his 
death. In both casest exoessivo appli- 
oation brought on the weakness which 
prematurely destroyed them, and in both 
cases tlie power of genius waxed greater 
up to the very time when that destruc- 
tion arrived. The Elijah was to Men- 
delssohn what the Requiem was to Mo- 
jsart, the crowning work on which were 
lavished the splendors of a matured and 
chastened imagination, and the resources 
of a consummate composing skill. 

The ancients piously accepted the 
death of youthful greatness as showing 
the love felt by the gods for it ; and we 
might almost have dreamed that Men- 
delssohn's spirit had been supematu- 
rally sublimed into fitness for the recep- 
tion of harmonies nobler than his own, 
which *• ear. hath not heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive." But no such dream could be- 
Siile the natural regret everywhere felt 
at the school of grand oratorio was 
not to be further enriched by a faculty 
which had as yet only had time to show 
its wonderful capabilities. 

With this pamful sense of personal 
deprivation was mingled a boding fear 
that Mendelssohn's death was the death 
of the greatest productive era the art 
of music has ever known. This fear 
has derived nothing but confirmation 
from the interval that has since elapsed. 
It may be premature to presume on the 
exhaustion of the soil which has yielded 
such continuous and splendid fruit, but 
for the present, at least, the harvest is 
over. In music, as in literature, we 
have come upon the critical age, which 
invariably follows the creative. The 
eye is tamed to the past, and the ear 
follows the same direction. We have 
now only too much leisure to collect and 
collate our classics without the atten- 
tion being distracted by competitive 
novelties. 

The life and labors of Mendelssohn 
thos were ended. In glancing at the 
labors in relation to the life, we are first 
struck with the vastness of their quan- 
tity. A hundred works, many of them 
>f the fullest proportions, testify to an 
industry almost unparalleled. But. in- 
deed, composition was not the task — 
it was the instinctive occupation of 
Mendelssohn's mind. At all times, and 
in all places, he was engaged in the con- 
ception or development of musical ideas. 
This process was incessantly carried on 
during his numerous journeys, and at 



every resting-place, his first require- 
ment was a table, that the resu ts might 
be securely noted. Music wasl at once 
the medium and material of his thoughts, 
and those thoughts flowed with a free- 
dom only less marvelous than their 
symmetry and intrinsic worth. 

It is said that his music to the Anti^ 
gone was the work of only eleven doys 
— a feat that equals Handel's alleged 
composition of the Messiali in three 
weeks. He was present in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on an occasion 
when Handel's Coronation Anthem was, 
with other works, to be performed. The 
concert was already begun, when it was 
discovered that a recitative, the words 
of which appeared in the text-books 
given to the public, was omitted from 
the part- copies. Noticing the perplex- 
ity of the managers, Mendelssohn quiet- 
ly said, ♦* Wait a little, I will help you ;" 
and sitting down, composed within half 
an hour a recitative with complete or- 
chestral accompaniments, which wero 
reoopied, distributed, and while yet wet 
from the pen, were played at sight. 

How spontaneously not only his 
thoughts and feelings, but even impres- 
sions derived from scenery, took with 
him a melodic form, is shown in the 
origin of his finest overture. On his 
return from Scotland, in 1829, his sis- 
ters entreated him to tell them some- 
thing of the Hebrides. *'That cannot 
be told,'' said he, ** it can only be play- 
ed ;'* and, seating himself at the piano, 
he improvised the beautiful theme which 
he afterwards expanded into the Over- 
ture to FineaVs Cave, The Songs 
without Words, which are now amongst 
the most nopular parlor music in the 
world, had a similar origin in the ha- 
bitual necessity for musical expression 
in nlace of verbal. The apparent ano- 
maly involved in their titles ceases, 
when it is remembered that these charm- 
ing wordless lyrics were really the na- 
tive language of the composer, and that 
he is m them as truly descriptive, 
thoughtful, impassioned, or even satir- 
ical, as if he had held the pen of Barry 
Cornwall or Heinrich Heine. That 
they convey varied impressions to dif- 
ferent minds, by no means implies that 
the ideas embodied in them by the com- 
poser wero not clear and specific. What 
they mean, we should be sorry here to 
guess, with the knowledge that most 
musical readers have somewhere near 
them some more pleasant interprete? 
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holding tho known credentiula of sen- 
sibility and fancy ! 

The Life of Slendelssolin is yet un- 
written. Sketches of its chief events 
have appeared; but tho lineaments of 
the individual man are yet in the nim- 
bus of persona] recollection and hoarded 
correspondence. Mr. Chorloy's book 
on Modern German Music U delightful 
in every sense, and there are indications 
in tho portions of it dedicated to the 
memory of his illustrious friend, that ho 
could write a Life of Mendelssohn 
worthy of the subject, and worthy to 
be placed on the same shelf with 
Holmes's Life of Mozart. We believe 
that when, by his or some other tinith- 
full, skillful, and affectionate hand, this 
task is accomplished — when we are 
made to see the Mendelssohn of every- 



day word and act, and are enriched with 
his letters — we shall stand face to face 
with a manly, genial, and refined na- 
ture, having little of tlie ecoeutric and 
aggressive tendency which creates ad- 
venture, but animated with a health/ 
enthusiasm, and calmed with the con- 
sciousness of beneficent power. His 
life will be found true to the lofty spirit 
of his labors, and tho man will appear 
as great as the artist Well was be 
named Felix, to whom it was given, in so 
short a life, to contribute so much to the 
happiness of many future lives, and in 
whom experience of many joys and 
sympathy with many sorrows, c<»Oper- 
ated with an imagination rare in its re- 
alizing force, to keep unbroken the great 
circle of his power in urtustic expres- 
sion. 



MR. GRUBBE'S NIGHT WITH MEMNON. 



IN the far west of London — preserv- 
ing many traces of its original char- 
acteristics, amidst the wide expanse of 
architectural innovations which are 
continually springing up around it — 
there is a sober and antiquated, but 
withal respectable, locality, known to 
those travelers whoso enterprise has 
led them thus fur into the occidental 
suburbs, as Brompton. It is a di.striot 
principally inhabited by theatricals, 
literati^ and small annuitants ; and is 
much esteemed on account of the salu- 
brity of its climate, the mildness of its 
society, and the economy of its house- 
hold arrangements. Its chief natural 
curiositif's are tea-parties and old 
ladies ; and its overland journey to Lon- 
don is performed in omnibuses, unless 
tho route by water is preferred. But 
Uiis is somewhat circuitous — Cadogan 
pier, which is the nearest port, standing 
m tho same relation to Brompton as 
Civita Vecchia does to Rome. 

Mr. Withers Grubbe, who was an old 
inhnbitant of this pleasant village, re- 
sided in a modest tenement, situate at 
the edge of the great Fulhom road. 
His establishment comprised himself 
and his h(»usekeeper — a staid woman, 
of matronly appearance— from which 
sircumstance it mny be fHirly presumed 
that he whs either a widower or « bacho- 
ior ; but the uncertainty as to which of 



these two orders of single life he came 
under will be quite removed, when we 
state that he was an antiquary, an 
entomologist, and a general natural 
philosopher, somewhat resembling a 
cocoa-nut — being shriveled in exter* 
nal appearance, but possessing a giMid 
heart or kernel, and not entirely desti- 
tute of the milk of human kindness. 

As his favorite pursuits had been, 
from time immemorial, at variance with 
matrimony, he had never taken unto 
himself a wife. Once, and once only, 
did his friends speak of his fallius m 
love. It was in the Park, one bright 
frosty morning, when he saw a laily 
whose cloak somewhat resembled the 
delicate tintings of the privet moth ; but 
this lepidopttjrous attachment was very 
transient, and the next chrysalis (»f the 
Sphynx AtropoSf or number of the 
** Gentleman^s Magazine," that came to 
hand, immediately banished it from his 
mind. 

And he was an occasionol correspond- 
ent to the afore-named humorous 
publication. He had sent them n draw- 
mg of the old key of his dust-bin, and 
a dissertation upon several, worn-out 
brass button-tops he had fi-om time to 
time picked up in his wulk^, lielieving 
them to be ancient coins ; as well as a 
plnn of the Roman encampment on tlio 
Birmingham railway, and other interest- 
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log articles, the majoritj of which 
were '' dechned, with thanks," by the 
venerable and undying Mr. Urban. 

He belonged also to most of the 
learned and scientific bodies, to all of 
whom he read the rejected contributions, 
so that his time was pretty well oc- 
cupied, and more especially in the 
spring ; for then his larva and aurdite 
broke forth into a new life, and there 
was such a buzzing, and fluttering, and 
pinning, and labeling all over the House, 
with intrusive butterflies getting into 
the bed-rooms, and strange caterpillars 
walking up and down stairs, that people 
of ordinary nerves and uninterested in 
insect architecture were afraid to go 
into the house. 

But he cherished all his living things 
with singula affection, even to the 
moths which had fattened upon his 
waistcoats, and the cockroaches which 
ran about his kitchen; although Mrs. 
Weston, the housekeeper, could never 
miderstand that the former insects only 
did any mischief in their first stage of 
existence, and that the latter were to bo 
looked upon as sacred things, from the 
high veneration they were held in 
amongst the ancient Egyptians. The 
poor, ignorant woman, in the darkness 
of her intellect, classed them all as 
'• warmint." 

The great aim of Mr. Grubbe's 
labors was to get up some paper that 
shoald produce a striking sensation in 
the learned world, by the novel facts 
that it might disclose — a consummation 
which had never yet arrived, for his 
most interesting discoveries had always 
been forestalled. To this great end 
did he consume his midnight patent 
•tearine ; for this did he bmn holes in 
an his carpets with the contents of his 
galvanic battery, and get phosphorus 
under his nails, or take all the color 
from his table-covers; in prosecuting 
this endeavor, by rubbing his buffer of 
Uack lead over cartridge-paper, laid 
upon engraved stones aud brass tablets, 
to take the impression, was he three 
times apprehended for Swing, and once 
for sacrilege. 

But hitherto he had never produced 
tny extraordinary impression beyond 
that which his appearance created with 
the rustics ; and although he was a 
walking catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum — far more copious and elaborate 
than those hired by country visitors at 
contiguous fishmongern, and public- 



houses — he found every object therein 
had been so often and so minutely de- 
scribed, that nothing fresh was left to 
dilate upon. And this opinion for a 
time subdued his energy, until one even- 
ing he was present at the unrolling of 
a mummy. He listened with intenso 
attention to the remarks of the lecturer, 
and envied him the proud position he 
was for the time placed m, as the 
descriptive link between the present and 
the long-past epochs. 

But when the ceremony was finished, 
and Mr. Grubbe found, upon reviewing 
the lecture, that our acquaintance with 
the ancient Egyptians extended just fur 
enough to show that we knew nothing 
at all about them, a fresh chain of re- 
search presented itself to his mind, and 
from that time every other pursuit was 
merged in the depths of the Great 
Pyramid, or perched upon the edge of 
Belzoui's sarcophagus. He made a 
mummy of his favorite cat ; called his 
abode bphynx-cottage ; and allowed the 
kitchen to swarm with cockroaches — 
which he called scarabaU and Mrs. 
Weston black beadles — more than 
ever. 

Things stood thus, when, one sultry 
July morning, a learned friend colled to 
beg his company in a visit to the Docks, 
to view some wonderful organic remains, 
not yet landed, which a ship had 
brought from a distant country. Mr. 
Grubbe immediately prepared for the 
excursion ; and, after having drawn an 
odd pair of boots upon the wrong legs 
in his absence of mind, as well as 
omitted to take off his duffel dressing- 
gown, he gave himself up to the care 
of Mrs. Weston, who finally pronounced 
him fit to appear in the public streets. 
He accordingly started with his friend, 
taking the omnibus to the Bank, whence- 
thejr proceeded to the Docks on foot, 
saving the other sixpence ; and beguil- 
ing the journey with many curious 
arguments and opinions upon ichthyo*- 
«flwriandthe blue lias clay. 

The inspection of the fossils was 
most satisfactory, and they were pro- 
nounced highly interesting, tlie more 
so because several of them were per- 
fectly incomprehensible ; and notwith- 
standing the confined and heated places 
in which they were stowed, Mr. Grubbe 
poked about amongst the packings 
cases, covered with dust and perspira- 
tion, and dragging his friend after him* 
until every available object had been 
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investigated, and they emerged from 
the hold into the free air. 

A fre!»h treat novr awaited him. His 
friend was attached to everything old 
cqoally with himself, and old wine 
possessed no insignificant share of his 
affections. With praiseworthy fore- 
sight he had provided a tasting-order 
as a crowning finish to their excursion ; 
and having raised Mr. Gnibbe's curi- 
osity by mysterious hints of pipes and 
casks that had long slumbered in cool 
excavations below the level of the 
Thames, and wine more generous, oily, 
and sparkling than over came into the 
dealer*8 hands, they were not long in 
furnishing themselves with inches of 
candle in split laths, and following their 
guide — a priest of Bacchus in highlows 
and corduroys — into the bowels of the 
Docks. 

IIow long they lingered therein we 
are ashamed to state ; nor will we tell 
the world too ruthlessly how many casks 
were broached by the relentless gimlet ; 
how the wine leaped bright and cream- 
ing from the wood ; how the glasses 
held twice the ordinary quantity, and 
how they were even rinsed out with 
claret and madeira, which was thrown 
about amongst the sawdust like water. 
Neither will we betray the number of 
samples tasted by the visitors ; nor do 
more than just hint at Mr. Grubbe's 
slapping the cellarman on the back for 
a good fellow, and endeavoring to strike 
up an ancient Bacchanalimi melody, 
sung by Dignum in his young days. 

We only know that this subterranean 
sojourn was protracted to a period we 
blush to chronicle, delayed, no doubt, 
by a learned disquisition, poured forth 
by Mr. Grubbe, upon the home-made 
wines of Thebes, which ended just as 
they got to the top of the staircase, and 
fltood once more, blinking and confused, 
in the glaring sunshine of a July after- 
noon. And terrible was the effect of 
the hot atmosphere upon their tem- 
peraments before a few minutes had 
passed. Wliiz-z-z-z-z-z went their eyes 
and brains altogether ; the ships flew 
round and round like the revolving- 
boats at Greenwich fair, and the ware- 
houses heaved and rolled as the billows 
of the sea. 

It was with the greatest difficulty, 
•amidst this general boulcversement of 
«arronnding objects, that the two men 
of science staggered to the gate, and 
deposited themselves in the first omnibus 



that passed. They had not particularly 
inquired in what direction it was going; 
and, in consequence, after much travel- 
ing, Mr. GruDbe was somewhat sur- 
pnsed to find the vehicle stop in 
Tottenham>court-read, when he ex- 

Sected to be at the White Horse Cellar, 
tut he was in the humor for treating 
any mishap that might have occurred 
with exceeding levity ; and finding that 
the locality suited his friend just as 
well, even better, than Piccadilly, he 
wished him good-by very affectionately, 
and took advantage of its proximity to 
pay a visit to his favorite British Mu- 
seum, partly in the belief that its cool 
tranquillity would allay his cerebral 
excitement. 

He left his inseparable gingham nm 
brella — which answered thp double pur 
pose of keeping off the rain when open 
and serving as a portmanteau of collect- 
ed curiosities when shut — ^th the por- 
ter upon entering ; and then turned his 
steps towards the Egyptian gallery, 
which was his usual lounge, still cher- 
ishing some vague notion that his skull 
had turned into a bag of hydrogen, so 
elastic and vivacious was his step. 

There were, as usual, a great many 
people gaping about and asking foolish 
questions of the attendant : some mix- 
ing up the sphynx with the fSl^sils they 
had seen, and asking if it ever was 
alive ; others feeling rather afraid of 
going too near the mummies by them- 
selves ; and others lost in mental argu- 
ments as to whether the colossal fist of 
red granite was a thunderbolt or the 
hand of a petrified giant; together with 
a groat many ill-conducted little-boys, 
with no veneration for antiquifies, who 
laughed at the different objects as they 
would have done at any of the wondrous 
creations in a pantomime. 

Heedless of the visitors, Mr. Grubbe 
was soon lost in mighty speculations 
upon the mysterious productions by 
which he was surrounded ; and so con- 
tinued until the constant shufiiing of 
feet and increasing influx of strangers, 
whose inane remarks grated upon his 
learned ears, drove him from the block 
upon which he was sitting, to some 
more remote comer of the gallery. 
Ensconcing himself in a recess behind 
one of the enormous heads, and screened 
by a sarcophagus, he fell into a fresh 
train of intense thought upon hierogly- 
phics in general, and those of mummies 
in particular. To this succeeded a con 
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fused picture of wine -vaults, pyramids, 
docks, claret-casks, and megatheria; 
and finally, overcome by the lufluence 
of heat, fatigue, and the tastlug-order, 
he fell fast asleep. 

How long he slumbered remains to 
this day a mystery, and probably ever 
will do BO. But when he awoke all was 
still and quiet as the interior of the 
Theban tombs ; the gallery was entirely 
deserted, and the moon was pouring a 
flood of light through the windows, 
which fell upon the statues and remains, 
rendering them still more cold and 
ghastly. 

In an instant the truth broke upon the 
unhappy antiauary ; he had been over- 
looked when tne Museum was cleared at 
seven o'clock, and was locked in — bolted, 
barred, almost hermetically shut up in 
the gallery, in the most remote part of 
the Duilding, with nothing but stony 
monsters and crumbling mortality for 
his associates ! Chilled to the heart with 
terror, despair, and the reaction of his 

Krevious excitement, ho started from 
is comer with the intention of trying 
the doors, when his movement was ar- 
rested by the chime of a clock. Ho 
knew the sound well ; it was the bell of 
St. George's, Bloomsbury, and it pro- 
claimed the hour of twelve. And he 
was there alone — alone, at midnight, in 
the Egyptian chamber of the British 
Museum ! 

In a frenzy of terror he rushed to- 
wards the large doors, in the hope of 
finding them open ; but they were fast 
dosed, and he rattled the handles until 
the whole building rang agnin with the 
echoes. Hark ! what was that sound ? 
The echo had died away, and was now 
renewed, although he had desisted from 
his impotent attempts to gain some mode 
of egress. It sounded from above, and 
now came nearer and nearer, louder and 
louder, like the deadened and regular 
beat of muffled drums. There were 
footsteps too — he could plainly distin- 
guish them, in audible progression, 
coming down stairs. 

And now a fearful spectacle met his 
horrified gaze. The immense marble 
iearab^eus on the floor of the gallery 
vibrated with incipient animation ; then 
it stretched forth its huge feelers and 
opened its massy wings, like a newly- 
bom insect trying the properties of its 
Qorel limbs ; and next, with the heavy 
combrotu motion of a tortoise, it crept 
the floor, throwing back the 



moonbeams from its polished surface, 
towards the principal entrance of the 
gallery. Tramp, tramp, tramp — onward 
came the noise as of a great assembly, 
the drums still keeping up their monoto- 
nous accompaniment, and at last they 
approached close to the door, which 

Suivered immediately afterwards with 
iree loud knocks upon its panels from 
without. 

As the hapless Mr. Grubbe shrank 
still further into the recess, the large 
beetle scuffled nearer to the door, and 
then, raising one of its hideous feelers, 
it turned the handle. The gigantic 
granite first moved by itself towards 
Sie entrance, and repeated the signal on 
the panels ; and, at the last blow, a 
sound like the low rumbling of thunder 
echoed through the edifice, and the doors 
flew open, admitting a glare of purple 
light, that for a few moments blinded 
the terrified intruder, whilst on cither 
side the Memnon and the Sphyux re- 
treated back against the wall, to allow 
room for the dismal cortege that ap- 
proached. 

The whole collection of mummy-cases 
in the rooms above had given up their 
inmates, who now glided down the 
staircase, one after another, to join their 
ancient compatriots of the gallery be- 
low, lifting up the covers of their painted 
tombs, and stretching forth their pitched 
and blackened arms to welcome them. 
And next, the curious monsters with the 
birds' heads, who, up to this moment, 
had remained patiently sitting against 
the side of the room with their liands 
upon their knees, rose courteously to 
salute their visitors. 

The light which filled the apartment, 
although proceeding from no visible 
point, grew brighter and brighter until 
it assumed the brilliancy of oxy-hydro- 
gen, and when the last of the dusty and 
bandaged guests had arrived, the doors 
closed violently, and the orgies began. 
The figures in the pictures became ani- 
mated and descended from the tablets, 
being by far the most attractive portion 
of the company, either mtde or female, 
as they were semblances of life, bearing 
amphora of the choicest wine from the 
vineyards of Memphis ; strange birds in 
long striped tunics, and stranger crea- 
tions, whose shapes inherited an attribute 
of every class of the animal kingdom, 
acted as attendants, and obsequiouHly 
waited upon the superior deities; whilst 
the greatest feature of the gallery, the 
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mjrstio, avve inspiring Memnon, moved 
in stately progress to the end of the 
room, and commenood ponring forth 
that wondrous harmony with which at 
sanrise and twilight he welcomed his 
early worshipers. 

Then commenced an uneartlily galop- 
ade — a dreary carnival of the dead, to 
the music of their maf^ter. accompanied 
by the strange sounds of instruments 
brought by the mummies most inclined 
to conviviality, from the glass-cases up 
stairs. But the strangest sight in the 
whole spectacle was the curious way in 
which Mr. Grubbe, despite his fears, 
perceived that they mingled ancient 
with modem manners, when the dance 
came to an end. 

Sopie of the animated Egyptians be- 
took themselves to pipes and beer; 
others brought large aerolites from the 
different rooms and began to play at 
ninepins with the inferior household 
gods of blue glazed clay ; one young 
Memphian even went so far as to thrust 
an enormous hook, as big as an onchor, 
through the body of the scarahaus, and 
then spin him at the end of a rope about 
the room ; and, finally, thoy wheeled a 
sarcophagus into the centre of the gal- 
lery, and filled it with what Mr. Grubbo's 
nose told him was excellent mixed punch, 
which they tippled until the eyes of 
Memnon twinkled with conviviality, as 
he snuffed up the goodly aroma ; and 
at length, forgetting his dignity alto- 
gether, volunteered to play the Aurora 
waltzes (in compliment of course to his 
mother) out of his Head. The monu- 
mental punch-bowl was directly pushed 
on one side, and they began to dance 
again, Mr. Grubbe, getting gradually 
more and more excited by the music, 
until, unable to contain himself any 
longer, he rushed from his recess, and 
seizing a fair young daughter of the 
Nile round the waist, was in an instant 
whirling round in the throng of deities, 
mummies, hieroglyphics, ibises, and 
anomalous creations who composed the 
assembly. 

The hours flow along like joyous 
minutes, and still the unearthly waltz 
was continued with persisting energy, 
until Mr. Grubbo's brain became giddy 
and bewildered. His strength also began 
to fail in spite of the attractions of his 
young Memphienne, whose soft downy 
cheeks, roguish kissable lips, and supor- 
naturally-sparklin^ eyes, had for a time 
made him forget his ago. Ho requested 



her to stop in their wild gyrations, but 
she heeded bim not — breathless and ex- 
hausted, he was palled round and round, 
whilst the Memnonian orchestra played 
itself louder and louder, untO at leogtli, 
losing all power, he fell down in the 
midst of the dancers. 

Twenty others, who had been twirling 
onwards, not perceiving their prostnte 
companion, immediately lost their foot- 
ing ; and, finally, the whole assembly, 
like so many bent cards, giddy with wine 
and excitement, bundled one over the 
other, the unfortunate antiquary being 
the undermost of the party. In vain he 
struggled to be free — each moment the 
pressure of the superincumbent Egyp- 
tians increased ; until, in a last extremity, 
unable to breathe, bruised by their legs 
and arms, and half suffocated with mum- 
my-dust, he gave a few fruitless gasps 
for air, and then became insensible. 

It was broad daylight when he once 
more opened his eyes; and the motes 
were dancing in the bright morning sun- 
beams th at darted into the gallery. There 
were sounds of life and motion too, on 
every side (although no one had as yet 
entered the apartment), and the rumble 
of distant vehicles in the streets. It was 
some little time before Mr. Grubbe could 
collect his ideas for his brain was still 
slightly clouded — his lips, also, were 
parched, and his eyeballs smarting with 
the revelry of the night. 

But there he still was, in the room, 
surrounded by his late company, though 
they had now resumed their usual situa- 
tions : the Memnon and Sphynx were 
vis'd'Vis, and the scarabaus in his cus- 
tomary place, as cold and inanimate as 
over ; whilst the gigantic fist had once 
more taken possession of its pedestal, 
and the gentlemen with the curious heads 
were sitting with their hands upon their 
knees in their wonted gravity. But, 
notwithstanding all this chill reality, the 
antiquary's mind was in a tumult of ex- 
citement. The dim undoing magic of 
ancient Egypt was still in force, un- 
conquered by time or distance. He had 
been admitted to the orgies of Memnon ; 
he had watched the revelries and man- 
ners of the hitherto mysterious race; 
above all, he had gleaned information 
for a paper that would bring the Society 
of Antiquaries at his feet in wondrous 
veneration ! 

The doors were, ere Ions, thrown 
open, and Mr. Grubbe left £e gallery 
unnoticed. On arriving at Bxompton, 
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h*> fimrnl Hra. Wcstou in ii stJite of **i- 
irmne Unrot and fsUaastion, baving 
watched the wliolt* night far her mostor'n 
r^tam, tliat worthy g&otlc^mnii nevt^r 
hfiviu^ passed so Itmg a period from 
botne. 

H^ r<> tired immediatclir to hb study, 
fttjil IflWred antil dusk with ancensing 
industry j ftiid froin that period Egypt 
~ * ooi! ijQC u pip d h is tho ugb t *, He tho u t^h t 
^ ti^ihm^ else by day^ and dreamed nf 
It ■ v-i only hy nijtrht. The sub- 

i bfiiieaih bU bands and ideas, 

14 ' i with tbcj cireuuiatances he 

i ! t . 1 : 1 1 1 - i . and those he drcMinied about— 
fiH iLi hi? kLw»ns ho ever ocmfuumled them 
together^tbe work h itill uufintsht'd; 
mmd he- will uot g^ive it to the world in an 
impt^rf^ct qonditiotii although hid most 



mtimate hwn(\n alfeftdy fear that hia ap- 
pb cation h nfftJcting his brain. 

B\xU whcm biji tusk k mmeludt*d, great 
will be his tvduniph : be will have furfiiub- 
ed — nt leju^t pyc.?h is his e^peetatian — % 
key t^ nil tl>o inyisitio customs of the 
cftrly "S'lle* the hidden lore of Memphis 
trill bo unrnvf'M to the tnillioii ; be will 
walk abroad a thing for men to giae nt 
and reverence; and his name will go 
down ti> poaledty in company with Mem- 
non and the Great Pyramid, 

These are hia own antieipations : hia 
intimate friends have only one hope — 
that he wtU be i^ pared from Bedlotn 
STiSicientSy long to perfect his colossal 
undertaking: I o^d thai on no account 
will he be iaduoed any more to venture^ 
with a tasting-order, to the Docks. 
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SALAAM, Sahih; Chit tee, Sahib— 
Otittee hai / said old Knrleet hand* 
ilig me a note as he popped the cork 
of my fioda-water bottle, preparatory 
to pouring its carbonated content.^ n[H>o 
two Ininpa of ice in a tumbler, accord- 
log to roy every- momiap-, bedside pro- 

rome; for Karfee was more re^u- 
tn bis habits than I, and tbo strict 
fyAtem of his hulatla- pawnee (as ha 
called ?f)ila-water) libations was more 
to his credit than mine. 

Old Karlee woja a picturesque type 
of tlie *♦ bearer*' caste. Taller than lie 
•eomed^being' permanently bent by the 
JiMrrr'^i profe^Hinnul habit of incessant 
imUiaming; blender-limbed; well-fen tared; 
mild-eyed, and soft-spoken ; mahogany- 
htiedi and gray-moustached ; Eimple^ 
hut ar^propriate in hiji attire— modish 
aft to ititi cumbcrbiindf and orthodox as 
to hin turban; of manner ^^ most per- 
•uaaive^humble^ patient,^ deprecatt>ry* 
If niet ly T**in* mMtnimjj; ^^ ^ oh te wi tb a I » 
and versed in tli« etirpteiie of gervitude 
a»fli^ied li> bis caste ; a faithful, pidiis- 
yjt j I p . i. . . , * 1 , . , , I * g ,.j lie f „ 1 \y ^iUich t^ d t< » 
► CO ii si deration of kind- 

1 than his deserts ; a cfire- 

fal, thrifty iVUow in the Sahib's in tme.^t ; 
ft gntherrr tip ef loose mt*ei*s, a ^t'wer 
oo of fimoitt buttoust a lamoua groom 



of the wardrobe — indeed a motherly 
man, a man to be loved from tbo 
antipodes, lon^ yeara beyond a last 
farewell. Lord, keep my memorjr of 
Mm green I I would the child of my 
iowed wild oats might caress his sih*er 
mo u starch e at this present writing* 

Chiittf. menns *' note ;*' the word is 
a childish lltndoetanee attempt at the 
pronunciation of ** sheet'' — a mooosyl- 
lable impracticable by its consouaot* 
to the soft Indian tongae. The preaent 
chittee was an extraordinary, <juite f 
splendid missive, done long-wise op 
yellow paper redolent of sandal wood 
and significant of a complimentary oo* 
easion. Within, an emblem atio wood* 
cut in the shape of a p icture- frame— 
sach a thing as you might hew with i 
broad aie nut of heavy ship- timber- 
hong around with nondescript ol»ject# 
from the botanical kingdom* incloaeo 
what the **mFinagoment" of a Bowery 
ball would call a " card of admission :" 



Rigiiidur Rmlitktini Olirtao 
prri^nU hi» f fupwitfid 
eornplniMnil* to Mit. UrciiJiitn tlu* 
and rt?fn«n>*i^ th" ffi.v«*r of bin ^'otupdny tu 
It Mn " ■ Ilum»o 

m\ \'<- \ [Hint 

8 ii < ' : ilMHl af 

tho WLHiaiii»£ iif Jiis ^ikiii4i«aii. 
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**So, Karlee, the Babii gives a 
nautch." 

** -4cAfl, Sahib/ — burra nautch — 
mighty big — very fine ; will have con- 
tinue three day — plenty sahib there — 
burra sahib (upper-ten) — Burra Lard 
Sahib {the Governor-General). Bab& 
mighty rich — big Melican (American) 
banian — large house, very large^ all 
same Lard Sahib's house — plenty lao 
rupee — plenty nautch girl, plenty tom- 
tom, plenty conjure- wallah (jugglers), 
plenty isherry (wine), plenty brandee 
pawnee, plenty cheeroot, plenty every- 
thing. Very proper Sahib go ; Wilde 
Sahib go, Wilton Sahib, Lode Sahib, 
FoUin Sahib — all Melican Sahib go — 
Babii big Melican banian !" 

Truly, Karlee*8 eloquence was per- 
suasive. Here was no vulgar promise 
of Bengalee magnificence and hospi- 
table profusion. I knew the •* Great 
American Banian;'* his person wajs 
said to be not fatter than his purse — 
his family pride imposing, his love of 
display a passion, bis airs nabobish, 
his residence palatial, his retinue an 
army, his repasts sumptuous, the fam- 
ily jewels astonishing, his grandson a 
pampered pet, and himself — the Great 
American Banian. 

*' Karlee, wo will go." 

The cold season was just closing, 
somewhat earlier than usual. Punka 
fans were coming into play again ; the 
tatties, or wetted mats, were beginning 
to reappear in verandahs. Old Bux- 
soo, the Khonsaman, had thrown off 
his quilted blue jacket, with all its 
vanity of crimson lining and shiny but- 
tons, for nine months to come. The 
fierce durwan at the gate had unmuffled 
his fine military head, and giving his 
•* regulation" whiskers and moustaches 
to the air once more, no longer looked 
like a *^ reduced" statue of the Great 
Mogul as he appeared to Bishop Ileber. 
Palkee-bearers, who had dwelt in shiv- 
ering decencies for three months, were 
** stripping to the buff," and trying 
their suppleness for a set-to with the 
sun. Tricksy monkeys, recovering their 
agility with their tropic comfort, were 
catching not yet limber flies on veran- 
dahs; mina-birds in bamboo cages on 
walls were vociferating qui-hi ! qui- 
hi ! with leveling irreverence to every 

Easser, careless whether he were high 
rahniin or vilest pariah; and astute 
••adjutants" — those pampered scaven- 
gers — that had stood on one long leg 



in isolated and gymnastic wretchedness 
till the observer might well have fancied 
they would grow so, now stalked along 
parapets and the railings of roofs wim 
airs as stately as though claiming in 
their bipedness proud community with 
man, and looking abroad over the fresh- 
ly steaming land, regaled their nostiils 
with the uprising fragrance of garbage. 

Cook & Co/s is the TattersalPs of 
India. Twelve hundred horses stand 
in their stalls at once ; and their cradc 
turn-outs, from the most modest of 
saddle-cobs to a four-in-hand of sump* 
tuous Arabs with bawling syces in blue 
and yellow livery, are in lively demand 
by rast strangers who would make « 
splendid dash on the Esplanade, to as- 
tonish the Chee-chees — as the half- 
castes are called — or take the faudes 
of romantic French maidens in excur- 
sions to Chandernagore. 

Toward dusk on the 25th, ten of the 
blue and yellow syces held by the heads 
ten well-groomed Arabs, attached to 
as many neat buggies with their tops 
down, at the corner of Sircar Lane and 
Cossitollah. A score of young Ameri- 
cans, who had reason to be satisfied if 
their horses were but half as fast as 
themselves, waited, whip in hand, in 
front of the go-downs. Around them 
a bustling crowd of natives vociferated. 
Chaprasseys, or footmen, who came 
from the Babii with his compliments 
and competing proffers of service, to 
show the way, and clear the narrow, in- 
tricate and thronged bazaars along the 
line of procession— or rather, coarse; 
link- men with flaring bamboo- joints, 
fed with petroleum ; bearers, solicitous 
and vigilant, bringing to this Sahib his 
handkerchief, to that his porte-mon- 
naie, and to another, his cloth cap-— in 
place of the solar hat, unseasonable 
after night-fall — or his warm pea-jacket, 
in forethought of the chilliness of the 
dawn ; syces, with the true instinct of 
the Oriental varlet, bullying the rabble 
in a polyglot of dialects, and superla- 
tively glorifying the Sahibs — like •• Eo- 
then's" donkey- boys in Cairo, or the 
^arree-boys at Singapore, /fi, loom 
junglee-wallah ; loom banchut ! — hi, Ai, 
loom sooa, loom chota sooa !-^jou ! jou ! 
geldie jou I— Sahib hai ! Lard Sahib 
hai ! jou .'" *• Ho, you drunken loafer, 
you blackguard, get out of the way 
on the right ! Ho, you pig, you 
young rascal pig, get out of the way 
on the left! Quick ! jump quick, jump 
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quick ! for this Sahib comes — this rich, 
strong and terrible nobleman comes — 
he comes ! he comes !*' 

And so we whirled and rattled, with 
infernal hubbub; the chaprasscys and 
linkmen shouting as they ran before us, 
the syces still bawling as they hung on, 
by tooth and nail, behind — and all to 
astonish the denizens of that shabby 

auarter, whom the flashing cortege did 
utter exceedingly. Men laughed and 
shouted, women screamed and grabbed 
for loose children, and youngsters of 
every sex, size, complexion, and degree 
of nakedness scrambled and yelled. 

But safely enough, nevertheless — 
for the munincent and careful Babii had 
brilliantly illuminated every house along 
the route with pretty lamps — we sped 
through the unfragrant concourse, and 
the distracting din, and the bewildering 
glare : past the close, silent, and mys- 
terious dens of the Jewish quarter, 
whose vacant verandahs, too decorous 
by half, made the place suspicious 
by their very airs of innocence ; through 
China Bazaar, and past long lines of chow- 
ohow stalls, with their parti-colored and 
fantastic balloon-like lanterns, and their 
queer c^udated people— pleasant rascals, 
"Omnibus-mongers," cordial and pre- 
possessing, but very sly — scolding, smg- 
tng, laughing, laughing, singing, scold- 
ing, altogether and all at once, forever and 
forever ; past the substantial and demure 
go-downs of prominent Parsees, rich, 
respectable, reserved and toman tic ; past 
the neater, cooler, sweeter bazaars of the 
Armenians, who deal in silks, and Canton 
crape, and pina goods, and Cashmere 
shawls, and Seersucker — from whoso 
green-latticed balconies above, low, mu- 
sical laughter and whispered songs, and 
the provoking tinkle of muffled guitars, 
came down hke the soft sprinkling of 
April showers at twilight; past the 
steaming, lamp-smoked, fetid dens of 
Bengalee peddlers, sickening with the 
mixed disgust of opium pipes, and rancid 
ffiet', and mangy pariah dogs. 

And so we sped laughing, and shout- 
ing merrily to one another — now grazing 
with buzzing wheel, as our horses shied 
from a sudden yell, or fiercer array of 
lights, or the red flash of a petroleum 
fire, the pit-falls of stone ditches on 
either side ; now stinging with our whips 
the bare loins of some insolent or lazy 
scamp wlio dared to seem regardless of 
our baste ; now dispersing with free 
and gallant salutations a balcony-full of 



dim daughters of Israel, upon whom, 
round a sharp corner, we had come un- 
awares — and so wo reached the Babii*s 
lodge. 

If I were called upon to describe that 
scene of distracting hullabaloo and scram- 
ble and glare, I could find only the im- 
perfect comparison of an opuim sale at the 
Exchange in Tank Square ; and that can 
be likened to nothing in the world's luir- 
ly-burlies, sacred or profane, but the 
daft jargon and incoherent Kilkonny- 
catness of the Tower of Babel, when 
masons and joiners, confounded into 
fiends, threw down their tools, and tore 
their hair, tmd foamed ; and, with red 
eyes, and swollen temples, hoarsely be- 
rated one another for drunkards and 
dazed fools, and rolled on the ground in 
witsendy desperation, and cried for their 
dear universal tongue, which, like Leigh 
Hunt's pig in Smithfield Market, had 
broke away from them, and would bo 
sure to run down all manner of streets. 

Winking our eyes and shielding our 
ears, we hurried through the gate-lodge, 
only staying for a moment to bestow the 
customary bucksheesh on the handsome 
durwan, all-glorious in his authority and 
hospitality. Some chokeedars — police- 
men in uniform — followed by an army 
of bearers and chaprasseys, escorted 
us through the native throng that im- 
peded the approaches, into a grand 
column-girt rotunda, brilliant with a fir- 
mament of perfumed lamps, and deco- 
rated with complimentary festoons of 
American and the Company's flags in- 
tertwined. Here we found, already gath- 
ered, a mixed concourse of European 
and Asiatic guests in their holiday nttire, 
presenting in the variety of their cos- 
tume and language such a picturesque 
and curious assemblage as can only bo 
met with on some ceremonious occasion 
in Calcutta. 

A numerous company were ranged in 
a circle on sofas, benches, and chairs, 
leaving the central space free for the 
movements of their entertainers and at- 
tendants. As many more were passing 
from place to place, interchanging pleas- 
antries with their friends, following 
officious kitmudgars to an upper floor, 
where wore refreshments, chess and bil- 
liards, or chatting apart with fat but dig- 
nified banians. There were p^raceful and 
scholarly babAs, of the "Young Bon- 
gal" persuasion and the style of llajin- 
dur Dutt ; grave, enlightened and 
sagacious Parsees, competent, by their 
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liberal views, if not by lacs, to fill the 
place — when he shall have departed from 
his sphere of munificent usefulness — of 
Sir Jamesetjeo Jeejeebhoy, whom all In- 
dia delights to honor for many wise and 
princely endowments ; Anlo-Indian 
officers of the Napier school and prac- 
tice, bluff and " devilish blunt" old Joe 
Bagstocks with grizzled moustaches and 
complexions like a guinea — •* livery" old 
boys who can never get their curry hot 
enough ; puppy heroes of the ensign 
ago, with incipient whiskers, cut mut- 
ton-chopwise, and dickeys desperate 
with starch — such fellows as you see 
periodically ** hawed," or *'I-believe-you- 
my-boyed,"or,**I-say-Fwed-deuced-foine 
guirl-ed" in the portfolio of Mr. Punch. 
There, too, were chee-choe civil-servants 
on very chee-chee salaries — cheap, ser- 
vile,« and especially ** nigger" — with 
whited sepulchres for daughters, if 
whited sepulchres can be touched with 
a Terpsichorean madness of the legs, and 
concentre all their aspirations in gym- 
nastic and perspiratory rehearsals of 
polkas and valses ^-deuz-temps. And 
there, too, were British civil officers 
on very Anglo-Indian salaries — costly, 
supercilious, and especially '* boss" — es- 
corting " Company's widows," genoral- 
officers'-orphan— daughters-in-reduced- 
circumstances, and other equivocal 
speculations in crinoline who had con- 
ceived a longing for ** throe hundred ru- 
pees dead or alive." 

Our comfortable host, the fat and fine 
old Babil, modestly attired in piila, as 
if to denote that the pleasure his 
rupees might afford his friends sufficed 
for him, passed from guest to guest, his 
hands laden with the rarest and most fra- 
grant flowers, which ever and anon he 
sprinkled, as is the superfluous custom 
at such entertainments, with rose-water 
contained in a vase of gold with which 
a servant attended him, while another 
bore, on a silver dish, minature bottles 
of attar of roses, pretty fans, fantastic 
ivory toys, and oven a ruby or two, which 
were for presents to distinguished stran- 
gers and dearest friends. For every 
one, as he passed, this fine old Indian 
gentleman had the true Do Coverly 
address — prettiuessos and presents for 
the ladies — good-fellow-familiurities or 
deferontiid compliments for the men. 

On a decorated balcony the Gover- 
nor-General's band — graciously contri- 
buted for the occasion — discoursed the 
latest music from ballet or opera ; while 



on the floor native musioianB pi 
unoffending fiddles, pinched and twitoh- 
ed obstinate guitars, mauled helpless: 
tom-toms, and drew squeals of angaish 
from miserable pipes, tortured in all 
their stops with the question feint et 
dure. It was a pity that all played at 
once, and scarcely fairer to the audience 
than the performers. 

Presently there was a stir on that 
side of the rotunda over against the en- 
trance and the main body of guests; 
and with •* Trip to the Wedding" from 
the Government band, and something 
to correspond, no doubt, from the out- 
raged tom-toms and the excmciated 
pipes, the bride^oom in his litter was 
borno into the midst of us on the honor- 
ed shoulders of his bearers. 

At first, this litter was so shrouded 
with heavy satin curtains, in blue and 
crimson, purple and orange, embroider- 
ed with gold, and bordered with massive 
bullion fringe, that our curiosity, pre- 
pared for a rajah's splendors, was not 
indulged with even the dimmest hint of 
its quality or the appearance and state 
of its occupant. But when the bearers 
set their burden down, and the Babfk, 
with proud and partial hands, drew back 
the hangings, we saw a sort of bedstead, 
wide and high, and all of silver — ara- 
besquely traced and gilded at the cor- 
nices, and inlaid in the posts. A cushion 
of cloth served the purpose of a mattress, 
and a skirt or valence of the same mate- 
rial, fringed with gold cord, hung nearly 
to the floor. There were no pillows or 
coverlet — for this magnificent structure 
partook of the character of a royal 
divan rather than of a couch. 

Within, a beautiful, graceful and in- 
telligent-looking lad, of twelve perhaps, 
sat enthroned on « princely pile of 
Cashmere and Canton shawls, true silks 
of Samarcand, the wondrous textures of 
the old consecrated looms of Benares, 
fine linen of Ireland, and even velvets 
from Lyo^is. Ho was clad — corsleted 
and groaved and helmed — in jewels of 
a rajah's patrimony ; golden bells hung 
silent, so motionless he sat, from his 
ankles — golden bells from a bright band 
of gold that encircled his brow ; ho was 
slippered with goms too; a Cashmere 
scarf served him for a cumberbund, and 
his loongheo cheapened Tyreon purple— 
or that fabulous texture of Dhacca which 
the cows ate unawares, as it lay ou the 
grass where a royal rajput's daughters 
had spread it to bleach. 
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The Babu — wlion tlio proud interval 
^evotod to tlie firj-t wonder and admira- 
-Cion of his gaests had passed — took tho 
«lazzling boy tenderly in his arms, and 
1(issing him fondly on both cheokss, with 
MX happy smile led him forward into the 
inidjit of the company. Tlion tho boy 
laughed and all the golden bolls jingled, 
and the band of tho Burr a Lard Sahib 
— as tho Hindoos style tho Governor- 
General — struck up hymeneal strains; 
and even tho twitched guitar lifted up 
its now willing voice, and tho squealing 
pipe forgot its pain and made merry — 
for this tender child was tho nc^vly- 
morried spouse. 

From guest to guest ho passed, grace- 
fully salaaming, and to the fair ones of 
tho company ho offered, with impartial 
gallantry, heliotropes, which ever turn, 
longing, to the sun, and white roso-buds 
for their significance, and mango-blos- 
soms, meaning fruilfulncss. Then, hav- 
ing sprinkled tho brows of the fairest 
with rose-water, and into tho lap of a 
pretty maiden in her fresh teens dropped 
a pure opal, he sweetly kissed his finger- 
tips in salaam again, and withdrew to 
his throne, where he sank down among 
his shawls like a brown Cupid among 
flowers. 

Then the Babd seated himself in a 
plain arm-chair in tiio very centre of 
all, and clapped his hands thrice, for a 
signal that the minor shows of tho even- 
ing might begin. 

First of all came tho naulch girls, ar- 
rayed in barbaric drapery and jeweled 
in profusion — bells on their ankles, and 
rings on their toes, and bright ribbons 
of silver braided in their hair, C(mfin(?d 
by golden bodkins. Transparent veils, 
dyed like the mi»t when the red suu 
goes down behind it, enfolded them from 
top to too, and pearl and sapphire- 
studded vests of amber satin fla>hed 
through and through. From their deli- 
cate ears, pierced in twenty pluci\s, v/ero 
suspended, softly tinkling, as many 
rings; and a great hoop of gold, sup- 
porting a central pearl and two rubies, 
hung from the nose and encircled the 
lips, so that the jewels lay upt)n the 
culn. 

When they began to danco it was 
easy to forget tho obdurate guitar, the 
abused tom-toms, and the heart- wrung 
pipe in their poetry of motion, tho pan- 
tomime of tender balladry — tho devo- 
tion, the anguish, tho patience, the 
courage, the victory of love, related in 



curved lines of gr?co and beauty, in the 
brown roundness and supi)leness and 
harmonious bondings of soft, elastic 
limbs, serpent-like in lyric g]>irals. It 
was not dancing, speaking Ellslerwiso 
or Taglionice — they neither leaped nor 
skipped, neither balanced nor j»irouetted, 
there were no tours do force or pit- 
astounding gynmastics — they glided, 
they floated, in the melody of action ; 
and when one sweet young singer lifted 
up a fresh but well-trained voice in the 
artless plaintiveness of Taza Butaza, 
our hearts were filled with the Indian 
ditty that Sir Walt«."r Scott so loved. 

This done, the jugglers came on — 
common-placo fellows enough, with few 
and simple ai)paratus, and none of the 
awful and dazzling paraphernaha of our 
Cockney Ilerr Alexanders tuid Yankee 
Fakirs of Ava, Squatting humbly on 
the ground they waited for tho word. 
Tho Babu, smiling, called one to his 
feet, and bade him show us a sample of 
his art. The man asked tor b<)ttles, 
empty glass bottles, whole or broken, 
as the Balm pleased. A kitmudgar was 
sent to tho refreshment-rooms above, 
where champagne corks had been hop- 
ping smartly by platoons, to fetch a few 
'• dead men." 

When one was handed to the fellow, 
ho sounded it once or twice against 
another, and stejiping forward, with 
many salaams, to the audience, passed 
it from hand to hand to bo examined, 
that it might be perceived the bottle 
was a good bottle, and no deception. 
Then returning to his place, he broke 
tho bottle in two, and with a fragment 
in each hand, coolly bit off largo sliceSr 
as one would devour a melon or a cake, 
and with no noticeable care, or any pe- 
culiarity in his manner of masticating, 
but with seeming satisfaction, as though 
ho were enj»>ying a repast, deliberately 
chewed them finely, spitting forth from 
time to time large mouthfuls of glitter- 
ing glass-powder, sometimes slightly 
stained with blood, till tho whole was 
done. 

Then, at a sign from tho Babii, tho 
man approached tho sj)ectators, to dis- 
play his mouth to such anxious scientific 
inquirers as might desire to examine it. 
Plainly there had been no trick — tho 
fellow had in very truth masticated the 
glass, and his lips had suffered a few 
scratches. If, in the course of tho per- 
formance, he had spit out a formidable 
sUco of tongue, we admiring new-comers 
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would, no doubt — like the sailor who 
attended an exhibition of the Wizard of 
the North, when he treated his audience 
to a trick not on the programme, by- 
blowing off the roof of the house — have 
had no more alarmed exclamation to 
utter than •* Wonder what hii'll do 
next!" 

After this glassivorous monster, came 
some experts of the more familiar sort 
— the sword-swallowers, and the fn-o- 
eaters, and the tossers of balls, and the 
posture-makers. Wo soon tired of 
them. 

Then followed a more startling ex- 
hibition. Some Nutt gipsies were led 
out — a family of four, being a man, two 
women, and a boy. They brought with 
them a tall pole which the man iixo<l 
upright, in i\ place hi the floor prepared 
to receive it. They had also two or 
three brass dishes, some Q^^^i^', an 
earthen jar or two, and a bottle. When 
tlie man had planted his poh», he began 
trotting round it, in a narrow cinrle, 
chtmtiiig a m<»notonous song, which 
every nionu»nt ([uickmcd with his pace. 
One of the women sat on the ground 
and beat with her iingers on a small 
drum ; tho boy drew a clattering ac- 
companimcait from a sort (»f castanets ; 
the other woman remained f<»r a time 
silent and still. But presently the man 
clapped his hands with a smart double 
stroke, and at the sign the womnn rose 
to her fi?et and, as he pass«^d her, 
sprang with piarveloiis agility to his 
shoulder, and then to the very top (.f 
his head — where she stood with folded 
arms, statue-like, and seemingly as 
firmly planted. 

Still tho man ran on. faster and 
faster. Then the boy laid down his 
castanets, and t<»ok up ono of the 
earthen jars, with which he followed 
them ; and ere we could see bow tho 
nimble feat was done, the jar was on 
the man's head, and the woman stood 
upon it in the same attitude as before. 
And still the man ran round and round, 
fast«T and faster, and faster went his 
fiii!gle-not(;d song, and faster went the 
drum. 

Then the b«»y bn)ug]it a brass dish 
and a bottle, and the man slipj)ed tho 
dish under the woman's feet, so that 
it covered the jar like a lid ; and he 
stood the bottle upright on the dish, 
and tho woman pr»ised herself on ono 
foot on tho bottle, and with outspread 
arms, and her freo foot in air, was 



perched liko Mercury, "on a heaven- m 
kissing hill." 

And still tho man ran faster amEi 
faster, and tho drum and tho Castanet ^^ 
liuiTied to keep up witli him ; and nottM 
until wo had grown dizzy, and all the^ 
rotunda revolved in our eye.s with thos^?* 
revolving gymnasts, did the woman leaj> 
nimbly to tho floor and with a smile sefc 
us free. 

Then tho elder woman left her tom- 
tom, the younger taking her place ; and 
she stood in the centre of the cleared 
space with a small basket of eggs in 
her hand. Around her head she bound, 
smoothly and securely, a broad fillet, 
from which twelve silken cords, equi- 
distant, having each a small noose at 
the end, were suspended, and hung just 
a little lower than her shoulders. 

At onco tho music began — slowly at 
first, then faster ami faster, as before; 
and she gyrated with it, measuring her 
velocity by its time. Liko a whirling 
dervish, at last she spun — a human 
teototuni— till the silken cords with their 
nooses stood centrifugally, straight out 
from her head ; and when her velocity 
was at its wildest, ono by one she hung 
twelve eggs in the loops, and whirled 
on, till the cords were like the spokes 
of a light Yankee wagon in a state of 
2.-10, and the eggs made a whito halo 
round her hoa<l. Then, by slow degrees 
she checked Iut speed, and at the end 
replaced her astonished foitus- poultry 
in the basket, undamaged by so much as 
a dint. 

After this the Nutts withdrew amid 
hearty applause, and with generous 
bucksheesh fr<»in the BabA. They were 
to be followed by the famous mang.j-trick 
— wherein a mango is made to grow 
from the seed and bear fruit, for tho 
delectation and special wonder of tho 
gazers. But wo had seen that many 
tim(!S befi)re, and had been bored pa.^t 
pationct^ by everybody's desperate 
theories to explain it ; indeed, we pre- 
ferred to believe, with the old Indiamen, 
that it is a veritable miracle. So wo 
withdrew to the refreshment saloon, and 
having comforted our sympathetic fa- 
tigue with champagne and fruits, took 
our leave — hap[»y that in India, on such 
occasions, we could do that without 
ceremony. 

As wo passed through the extensive 
compound, still brilliant and noisy, we 
saw pe«>plo enacting legitimate drams 
that Dr. Bellows would hardly have 
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approvcil, with puppots — woiulftrful 
iiiakc-protoiiMS of their iniikcrH. There 
were ceh-brutetl v/resth-rs, t(»<.> ; ami a 
great outcry aniiounciMl that, in a contest 
ju.st conehuh'd, on«' frllow !ia«l pitelieil 
Jinother over his ln;ul ami liniken his 
rihs. In In«lia, a wrestler is iiewr 
called heat<n for l»<in{r nienly thrown ; 
ho must he turmil on liis l»a«*k ami 
HlappC'tl upon tlu' belly. For this, her- 
culean .s*reii£(th is reijnired — the strug- 
gle is at its liercest then. 

Wo were pn»mi>ed, if we wouhl 
tarry, a ^ight of the ptrformance of a 
fiheep-eater — one of those horrible 
fellows fr«»ni the mountains, a n;elaiuu-d 
Thug perhaps — who would stran«^le a 
large sheep with his hands, and havini* 
skinned it with his treth. would then ami 
there devour it witlnuit knife or fork, 
entire, raw, recking and warm. 15ut 
we feared this might prove too much for 
our suppers; so, betaking us to our 
buggies, we spi-d h(»mcward through 
the Htill illuminatj.'d streets — one of u-s, 
at least, having vi.«>i<»ns by tlm way of 
Ilaroun-al-Ua^ttliid, Signorina Soio, the 
Wizard of the North, Lr Mou^trc Paul, 
the Polish IJrothers, Thugs, Frcji-e Can- 
nibals, Charlotte Cushman, and l?urro- 
boohi-gha. 

11. 
Tin: aimi:tant*.s <.i:avi:. 

It wa.s attlui taking of llangoiMi. 'I'he 
crashing liatteries of a d«»;'.<'n steam 
frigates had lev«d«Ml the st'»ekades on 
the river Mt\ IJlaek masses of naked, 
smoke -."stained l>nrmr>e, rxpo-ed atthi-ir 
guns, or in ^llallow trenches, when 
the teak walls f»"ll or were burn<'d, wen* 
mowed down like grass by a hail-st«»rm 
of grape. Uur artillery was landing. 
The iJ^th Koyal Iri*h wrre ahvady in 
the breaches and at the watrr-gato. 
The Burmese dropped tlu-ir cumbrous 
fihielJs, and lan^'es and dhars, and llod 
yelling, back toward the great Pag«ula. 
Tho-:e wild Irish, j»(is>«>sed of the same 
devil that dashed and sla.-ln-il and 
E:tabbed and hack«d and hurrahed in 
the Knniskillonors at Wat"rl»o, went 
off 111 hot chase. Only one ri'i^iment I 
— for they would not wait for tht^ .sh>w 
boatti which were bringing the i;^v>i!^^ and 
the 80th, and the sepi»y rilh-s. but broke 
away in pursuit, in bpite of the almost 
frantic officer.", who, weak and hoarse 
with ineffectual efforts to check tlu-ir 
mad commanti; were forced to follow at 
last, all chasing tho bubble reputation 



together. One regiment, at the heels of 
ten th<»usand panic-stricken savages! 

Om» of the glorious fellows of the 
crack lc»th in this tempestuous hurly- 
burly, was Fallon, the adjutant. He wa.s 
the ( (piipped model of *» a gentleman 
and a sohlier'' according to the standard 
»»f his proud regiment — a j^jvial boon- 
companion, generous comrade, fast 
friend, frank and fearless enemy — iu 
.sport a child, in taste a sdndar, impetu- 
ous in li;:ht. pitiful iu victory. 

As his disord«*red party charged 
.•*houting up the brt»ad Dagon Road, 
between thti b.ng lines of tlio Inner 
Stoi"kade, ovrr bamboo bridj^es thrown 
acM*o.«,s trenches, and past grim gigantic 
idols and p'»..nghee lu)uses fantastically 
carved, the Ailjutant, who had lingen.'d 
brhind the rest, striving to the la>t, in hi.s 
habit lud d«'VotiMii to dis<*i[dine, to restrain 
the ni'Mi, happened to 1m^ in the rear of 
all. 

*' How nt)w ?" jestingly cried (,'lark, 
an Knglish ensign of the Adjutant's 
mess, who v.'as running just be lore him, 
♦• our jilucky Fallon at the back of us 
all I 'I'his is bad enough forme, old fel- 
h)W, who h.ive my medals to win ; but 
it will never do for you, with those red 
ribbons to answer for." 

*• I am doing my best, Clark, my boy," 
Falltui rephcti, "and .shall be up with 
that crazy sergeant ju-e^jently. You 
know I am go. id f>r a short brush of 
foot-race ; f.i.-t running is one of my 
accom[dishmeut> — thanks to niy bog- 
tn»tting education, and the practice 
l^ord (Jough gave u*j." 

ilanlly had the words done ringing in 
hi> conn-;;de's ears, when the gallant 
l'alh)n. thi! pride «if his <'orps, received 
in bis g«-n«'r.ius brea-t a dozen nmsket- 
bidls as he sprang nji the broad .stair- 
case «»f the Dagon Pagoda first of them 
ail, and quite alone. He fell (»n his face, 
^lo'.ie dead, on the stairs, sw.)rdin hand, 
and smiling. 

When idl was over, and his regiment 
held the postof honor on the very throne 
of the Hoiulh. they gave him a soldit.T's 
nu»-it dislini:iii>hed obsequir-s, burying 
him in a s* ileum grave of tahpot trees, 
bidiind a poonghee hou^e of tln^ gro- 
tes(pie>t architi'cture, and just outside of 
what were aftiu'ward the sepoy lines of 
the 80th. His fiuthful orderly planted 
a rude cross at his grave's head, and 
st't an Knj^lish white rose there. An 
American missionary gave it him. 

In Calcutta, Norah E'uUou — beauUCMl 
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accomplished, witty, altogotlior radiant 
with raro charms of mind and person — 
waited with her young child for news from 
the soldier-husband who had her heart 
in his keeping within the stockades of 
Kangoon. When they told her he was 
dead, she fell, uttering only a sharp cry, 
and lay as one dead for many days. 
IJut when she awoke to tho conscious- 
ness of hor profound bereavement and 
her .eternal widowhood, she shed not one 
tear nor spoke a word, but took her 
boy and went aboard a troop-ship that 
sailed on tho morrow for Kangoon. 

On the* voyage, still she spoko not, 
nor ever wept — the silence of her sorrow 
had something sacred, almost awful, 
about it, that commanded a delicacy of 
consideration, which was a sort of wor- 
ship, from the rudest around her. 

Arrived at Rangoon, no sooner had 
tho ship dropped anchor off the King's 
Wharf, than Norah sent herchaprassey, 
a Hindoo errand-gi)er, with a note to 
Gen. Godwin, commanding the Com- 
pany's forces in Hurmah : " Tho wife 
of Maurice Fallon, adjutant m tho 
18th of her Mnjosty's Royal Irish, 
would bo permitted to see her husband's 
grave ; she awaited the expn^ssion of tho 
Gonerars wishes on board the Maha- 
nuddy." 

She waited hmg. At last the answer 
came : *• It was with unfeigned sorrow 
that Lieut.-Gen. Godwin found himself 
constrained, by tin' exigencies of his po- 
sition, to refuse the widow of one of 
his best officers, whose loss was felt by 
tho "whole Anglo-Indian army, tho sad 
privilege of vi>iting the spot where his 
comrades had consigned him to a bravo 
soldier's grave. Rut the Geni^raPs foot- 
ing in Rangoon was precarious ; hour- 
ly apprehensions of attack, by a strong 
body of the enemy, were entertained. 
It was known that a daring Rurman 
chief was approaching with a numerous 
and well-armed force, and had already 
arrived in tho neighborhood of Kem- 
mendine. Theref«n*e, for tho present, 
the Lieut. -General must forbid tho 
landing of his country-women from tho 
Bhii)ping, on any prct^^xt. He hoped to 
be forgiven by the dear lady, whoso 
grief he humbly asked to bo permitted to 
participate^ in ; but, in this cases he was 
not left in the exercise of the least dis- 
cretion — such were tho Regulations.'* 

When Xorah Fallon had read theso 
lines, she retired to her cabin in silence, 
and was not seen again that day. On 



tho next, she was observed iu frequent 
and eager conference, in whispered 
Hindostanee, with an old and faithful 
bearer, gray-bearded and of grave and 
dignified demeanor, who had long been 
in tho confidence of her husband — in- 
deed, a sort of humble but fatherly 
guardian to the young, inexperienced, 
and perhaps imprudent pair, who, with 
their darling between them, were all-in- 
all to each other, and heedless of all be- 
side. The old Hindoo had formerly 
lived several years at Prome, whither 
ho had gone in the capacity of bearer 
to an English commissioner; ho know 
the Rurmese character well, and could 
speak tho language with tolerable 
fluency. 

There were many '* friendly" Bur- 
mese at Rangoon at this time, deserters 
from 1) all ah, shrewd fellows who had 
foreseen safety iu British ascendancy, 
and bring mostly fishermen, had oflforcd 
themselves for " Inglee" muskets for 
the nonces with a sharp eyo to profitable 
nets thereafter. Indeed, not a few of 
theso calculating traitors had taken to 
their old trade already, and were busily 
plying their poles and liooks from crazy 
<;anoes at the mouth of Kemmendiuo 
Creek. It was not long before some 
of them, hailed by old Buxsoo, tho 
bearer, came alongside with, as he said, 
fish for the •' Mem Sahib," his mistress. 
On thuse occasions he conversed with 
them in Rurmese, and whoever watched 
narrowlv the astonished and ansioua 
faces of the fishermen must have ob- 
served that neither tho freshness nor 
the price of their finny prizes formed 
any part of tho discussion. 

It was a dark night — no moon and a 
cloudy sky : all hands had gone bolow 
and ** turned in" some hours since. 
The officer of the deck, night glass in 
hand, paced the *» bridge," or leaned 
over tho rail and watched the lights 
ashore ; while the qnartennaster pa- 
trolled at the gangways. Rut those 
were not alone on deck ; on the bull- 
ring of tho after-gun tho pale and 
tearless widow sat, still as a shadow, 
and peered through the darkness shore- 
ward, to where the ISth's lights gleamed 
from the Great Dagon. Such was her 
nightly wont, and officers and men had 
become so accustomed to it, that she 
som«^tinies sat there till after midnight, 
unheedi'.d and forgotten. 

The young officer still chased with 
his eyes tho restless lights, and dreamed 
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dmams tbtt vvl^ilo of liome and of a 
nwcothf^ort; ihv i^vn^* uh] i|UjirL(irin aster 
paced up nnil duwn^ find thought of 
i>mf''m(mey and the ** old woman/* 
Ncitlu^r Imd ^jQ or thought for tbo 
poor hidy— tUej were so usod to ber 
[oTii ^sir^iii wayst d'yy si*tt — else Ihej 
J I found Eome tiling unusuul in 

t' "iih which sjho watched a 

in iho w^ter aslom— 
cfinoo drJftiiijg toward i 
tEof^hip! Not tirlfri Jig either; for now 
Uiat I point them out to you, you ena 
•n^ twft black bc*iids» with loxjg brur 
Iwittc^d ill a htivbimR knot bcbitid, peer- 
ing Wttrdy above tbe water in front of 
tbi» hoiit^ which seems to follow them. 
■ -lorn youngster* or the gruff 
[natter on prho-monejr in- 
tviiT, <uo j-jok tciword tiie bull-nng a 
liltlo lateti and saw — nothiug; the lady 
tr - W h i ih e r t to b er cabin 1 

K uM not have passed them 

^' But tbnt was emy to de- 

*' ;,dit Hill burned ; her state- 

li *}[*eu, and vrtcant. Where 

thwn wns »ljt^? Good Ueavensl— it 
eoold not be— and yet it most — poor 
lady I — por»r baby ! They gave the 
nlurm ; tlioy rouaeil the ship ; a gun 
"wuji Ertrd ; A search made — in vain ; 
nks I It must be so — ** she haa gone to 
J' mi hvT husband," 

TruH ! but not that wuy, gruff M 
*l '*.*r* not (hat way, etuiti- 

li ' tcr*a mate. Stop thinking 

aijuut Ik 1 — Imve ears and brains for your 
dely, Wbfit was that shot on shore? 
And* Imrk now ! another, and another, 
«ii^ nntithf r ! thf* rdarm h given in the 
British lines ; thfl ti entries have dis* 
eliurj^d thttir piecea and run in I See ! 
t*' * ' h nil a-bhize with Kghta ; 

* ' ghi^tJ'house h ilium iuatod ; 

S-., ..... Mii^ccrn the great |>orch of the 
oldeii Diigon, wjlli its griffin warderii 



from here. They aiw heftting to nrnia ; 
the trumpet sounds the '* assembly J' 
What could that firat and solitary shot 
have been? 

A!i * my nautical friends, while your 
Bapient pates wf^re busy guessingi thfit 
pair of barbaric black bonds have driftod 
under the t>tern again, uud the samw 
canoe has drifted with th^^m—uor empty 
this time ; for. look again, and you will 
see that her light is no longer burniug, 
and her state-room door is closrd ; and 
^can it be?— j*es, you do hear hei 
breathing* Wait I spare your hoadi 
the guessing; it will all be cleared up 
for you one day. Wait till you dare 
to aik Norah Fallon why Rhe make a so 
much of that withered white rose. 

Gen. Godwin^a next dii^patch to tli6 
Govern or- General contained a cnrlousi 
passage: **0n the night of the 15th, 
the cantonments were thrown into dis- 
order by a fnlse alarm, caused by the 
mvHt^Jrious discharge of a pistol in the 
talipot grove, which incloses the grave 
of the bite Adjutant Fallon, who fidl 
gloriously in the attack on tlie Dagon 
Pagoda; the «fpot is close to the s<vpi>y 
lines of 11 . ^L 80tb. My men maiu- 
tatned good order, answering tlie As- 
sembly call with remarkable celerityt 
and in con^plete equipment. At day- 
break, a sepoy of Mtijor Ainslie's picket 
found a dead boa of great sixc5, and 
evidently just killed, lying across young 
Fallon's grave ; u1j?o, suspended to the 
cross by a blue ribbon, a gold locket 
containing two locks of hair — a luily*u 
and a child's; and fastened to the 
cross* by a short Burmepe poi^'uard 
through the paper, the inclosuro marked 

IneloBure X contained the fo lb wing : 
** There are no * Regulations' for the 
heart of an Irhh soldior's wife. 

*'N,F." 
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¥E wtTc sitting the other evening by 
tb^-i fire, tf>ni*ttng our toe?? on tho 
foader, prep urn tory to taking our ao* 
GQktAitnftd nocturnal journey to ** Bed' 
fordshire," wbetj wo chanced by 
AcHdatU Uy notice tht^ ubadow of our 
IV ^ widb Tiie verieiit tfifli^ 

vi ncs modify, or ultugetbnr 



change?, the current of our thoughts 
The shadow of our nose on the wall, 
somelmw or other, entirely engaged fuid 
absorbed our mi.^ditalii>n»* 

luc*»nliurntly wo found ourselves 
engiij^'ed in deep cogitations concerning 
now(»s In general; ar»d much did W'l 
marvel how one of the organ* uC ciw\ 
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Bonsos, which apparently was tho loacl- 
iup^ feature of th<i face, should bo so 
seldom mentioned, and occupy so little 
of tho attention of those who, either in 
wi»rks of fuct or fiction, have to de- 
scribe tho *' human face divine." Proso 
writers and poetvS have been pn)digal 
and minute in their descriptions of 
every featuro and lineament of tho 
countenance. Much has been said and 
sung about tho hair — hyacinth ine locks 
and ebon tresses, and clustering ringlets 
of light-brown and dark-brown, and. 
yellow and g(dden locks, are all familiar 
to us as household words. Oceans of 
ink, and acres of paper, have b(?en used 
in describing eyes. Our eyes have 
been wasted and worn away in reading 
descriptions of eyes. "\Vc have been 
Iwred to death with descriptions of 
black eyes and blue eyes, hazel eyes 
and gray i-yor^. The ears, and the 
cheeks, and tho eyebrows, have been 
tho theme of countless pens — tho chin 
has had considerable attention paid to 
it, especially it it had a dimple ; and 
we have heard lips described times out 
of number — ln;t, strange to say, 
scarcely a single writ<?r, in prose or 
verse, has said anything in commenda- 
tion of the nose. 

Nay, they have frequently omitted to 
tako any notico of it whatever; and, 
if they did deign to mention it, tho 
tiling was done with a cold common- 
placo civility, as if the nose was a thing 
of no consequence — a mere ci[)her, of 
no value whatever. We see no good 
reason why the ni)so sliould be treated 
in this scurvy mimner ; it is as good, 
and useful, and ornamental, as either 
the eyes, or the mouth, or tho ears. 
Ilavo tho eyes any right to look down 
upon the nose as a tiling quite beneath 
their notice ? or are tlie lips of nobler 
descent, that they should curl themselves 
up with an air of supercilious contempt 
at th<.'ir neighbor in the floor above ? 
We think mit. 

Neither do wo think that amorous 
young men are justified in constantly 
passing by their mihtressi's' noses with 
silent contempt. They will write 
melting sonnets to their ladies' eyes, 
and, peradventure, to their eyebrows ; 
they will address glowing verses to their 
cheeks, and melting stanzas to their 
lips; but wo never hoard of any man, 
under the influence of the *' tender pas- 
sion,*' addressing a sonnet to his niis- 
tress*is nose. IIow is this ? Is a lady's 
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nose a thing to be sneezed at, and treated 
with contempt in this manner ? Surely 
the ago of chivalry is gone ! 

Wo should like, also, to know, if that 
numerous ht(\y of men, who plumo 
themselves nut a little on their art in 
describing tho human countenance, are 
to bo countenanced in their endeavors 
to discountenance the nose. On all oc- 
casions they give tho nose the *' go-by." . 
They seem animated with a secret 
grudgo at the noso, and not only wish 
to put it down, but to keep it down. By 
the way in which th(^y have treated and 
talked of it, they have led simple folks 
to think that there was something dis- 
reputable about tho nose — that it had lost 
caste and character — and that, in short, 
the loss that was said about it the better. 

Wo are resolved to see justice done 
to the nose. We will no longer stand 
by, and see it by turns browbeat, neg- 
lected, and sneezed at. The ago of 
chivalry has not altogether passed away ; 
the weak, and tho distressed, and tho 
neglecte<l, will find a champion. We 
shall buckle on our armor, and do battle 
in behalf of this much-injured and neg- 
lected organ. 

Tho reader may, perhaps, feel in- 
clined to laugh in his sleeve at our zeal 
regarding tlie nose, and may think that 
it is hardly worth while making such a 
prodigi«ms pother about such an insigni- 
lieant meml)er. The nose an insignifi- 
cant member ! There never was a 
groati;r mistake. Y<»u may pr»)bably 
think it a matter of little consequence 
whether a man has a large nose, or a lit- 
tle nose, or, peradventure, even any noso 
at all. We think quite the reverse, wo 
think even a noseless statue a most piti- 
ful and ludicrous sight, and we certain- 
ly do not know on earth fi more contenipt- 
ihlo object than a man without a nose, 
lie caimot follow his nose- — ho cannot 
turn uj) his nose — he cannot even bo 
led by the nose. 

The only advantage which tho man 
minus the nose has over his fellow-men 
who aro blessed with noses, is, that it is 
morally impossible to insult liim by 
taking him by the nose. He has un- 
doubtedly a clear advantage over them 
in that respect. It must be confessed 
that, even with that advantage, noseless 
men have never been in much request; 
the yhave always b«*en at a discount. 
We never heard of a man without u noso 
making a great noise in the world, ovou 
in tho matter of snoring. 
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But to put aside iho (.-xtri'ino ca.-i? of 
men witlnmt nofi«*s, we ask was tlitro 
ever nii instance kn-»wn of a man with 
u jsmiill, pitiful, paltry nose, «iistiii.j;'iish- 
ing hini.sc'lf in arts, litoratun*, or arms? 
We suppose nut. Wcn^ Ilnmer, Sliake- 
Bppnre, <ir MilUm, or Kaphai-l, or Cur- 
re^gio. Napoleon, or \Va-liini;lon. men 
witii little no.-es? Had tlie '• ln»n 
iJuke." the lu-roof a huii'hvd fi;:;lits, a 
little no>e ? If Inihid, we ;:re certain 
be never would have gained tlie hallle 
of Waterloo, or Im." -omi* priuie nnnis- 
tor of Kngland. 'J'lien* i.--, in truth, 
more in a nose than many people seem 
to iniagiu". 

Kxlremes, howev«r. are not good. It 
is pos>ihli' for a man to have t<»<) little, 
as well a*i ton mu« h, even of a gn«)d 
thing. This ledd-* esprei.dly in the mat- 
ter <»f noses. A man may have a small, 
diminutive, tomtit of a n')se— in >hnrt, 
a mere apology Inr a iiov;. ; or h«' nuiy 
have a remarkahly 1 irg". i>'»werfid, aris- 
tocratical-looking n«».-><', whiili he.-ms 
to rulo ** lord of the a<e«'ndaiit" overall 
the rest of the featinTs. As temprr- 
aiicc is hetter than eitht rdruuk<iiiiess or 
totjil ahstinenee, >o a iikedi'.im-.-i;:<'d p.o<e 
is* better than eitlo r a very .small or a 
very large nasal organ. If. h 'W» v« r, 
wo wi-re l»y somr overi>ov.'« rin r nee-.;- 
wty oblige<l to have eith«r an exei-. d- 
ingly .smalloran exoei-dinglarir'' nosi* on 
our face, we would pref«r to have o;;** 
of large dimensions. A man vrith a 
large nose, if he does not always ri-e 
in the world, ver\ srlil.im sinks into the 
lowest current (»f S'leiity ; his no>n 
keeps him always lh>ating a!M»v»'. lie 
is generally at h'ast ileeent, miil fntpifnt- 
ly 'highly respeetaltle in his i he.racler 
and conduct. 

None of these things can he pnMlieal'-d 
of a man with a small no^i* ; it. i-, mor- 
ally impossible that he can ris.* in the 
world — his n«»se k«M'i»s him d-'wn. No- 
body likes to have rmythiug to do with a 
man wliose no<e is eontempli{»ly small : 
there is something su^pici-'us aho-il Mi.-h 
a man. The mrui, in fa«'t, fiM-Is this 
him.self ; he cannot look you in the t*;to.o 
like one who has a lull ('omplim'-ist of 
no.sc. lie is contiinially n-misid-'d «»f 
hi.s paucity of nose. lb- eame't shave 
himself, h«» cannot wash him-fill*, heciui- 
not tie c»n his ne<'kcloth, he cann»»L ^Oii 
the profile uf his fa(!e on the wall, with- 
out being painfully reminded that his 
nosR is less than tlie least of all noses. 
A feeling of iusiguiflcauco steals over 



him ; he feels that lie is a mere cipher 
in .society — that he is, in fact, more in- 
Hgnitieant than a tail.)r. He loses hope, 
b(!Comes regardle>s of character and ap- 
pearance, drinks to drown the recollec- 
tion of his nose, and juvdjiddy ends his 
days in «»bst:urity, as a halhid-singer or 
knife-grinder. 

Nos«'> <Iiiler from eacli other, not only 
in size but also in sha}»e. lloman noses 
ami aipiiline noses are generally esteem- 
ed tin? handsomest; they belong t«> the 
largi? order of nv)>es. 'I'here is some- 
thing dominant and ari».tocratie in the 
form and expression (.»f these nosen, 
which rendirs them very imposing. 
Such no-es frequently belong to ]ier- 
fcons of superior intellect and high 
moral sentiment, and .are (d'tentimes 
found imli^.'a'.ive of gn'at stn-ngth of 
mind, and decision of cliara'-ter. (-rrc- 
cian no>es are very biauliful and bc- 
connng in women, but v;«* cannot any 
that we admin* them in the male face ; 
they give it a soft and silly api»ear:ince. 
We nev<'r knew a man with a (ir«c.iaii 
nose who was not a confirmed nincom- 
poop. 

Cock-noses and snub-noses belong to 
the small order of noses. This descrip- 
tion of noses is much mor«' numi-rous 
than any other; perhaps, two-thirds of 
the popnlation have their faces adorned 
with n^ses of this fashion. The family 
of the cock-n-»-es, if not very re>p<'eta- 
ble, are certaiidy very niunerous. Yi»u 
cam!f>t wall; iii the .-treet, org-i to church, 
»ir att'-nd a public meeting, without see- 
ing lumdreds <d' men and women with 
sueh noses. The coek-nosed men are 
a bu>y, bustlin^r rac(», remarkable for 
tiieir s'lt'-c^Mici'il and ci>'d assurance. 
Tlii-y are always nestling themselves 
into snug, little, irr«'at places; ever and 
an(»n tluy are bi-eomintc candidates for 
the oili't' of t<»wn Councilor, «)r commis- 
sioner «d' p-di<'e. or magistrat«\ or some 
other jilaei' of h'.ni»r, by whicli they 
will gain gn-etings in tin? market-placo, 
jind biM'ouie entitl«'d to the upjiermost 
seat-i at fci-ts. Cock-nosed men are 
geih-rally r«M:iarkably loqnaeiou^, and 
love Weil to hear the melody of their 
** m(»st swtet voi<;es." Henee, at din- 
ners, th«-y an' constantly starting up and 
projjoKiii^r toasts ; and, at public meet- 
ings, SOUK? c«)ck-n»>sed man is sure to 
*' get upon his legs," and r.iiae an uproar 
by pn)posing an amendment or adjourn 
mcnt. The sense of the meeting may 
be clearly opposed to him, and on a.U 
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sides his cars may bo saluted with cries 
of " Down, downV* " Off, off,'* " Spoke, 
spoke," and other popular marks of dis- 
approbation ; l)ut tho eock-nosed man 
is not to be put dt)wn— he is determined 
either to carry his amendment or spoil 
the meeting. 

The men with .snub-noses are rather 
an amiable class of individuals. There 
is a ricli store ot' homor and drollery 
about their no.s(.'s, which causes them to 
be much soiip^lit after as boon compan- 
ions. They arc often cunning shavers 
— *' men of infniite jest and most excel- 
lent fancy." Al)stractly considrnMl, a 
snub-nose is not prepossessing. Look- 
ing at the nose itself, we would not form 
a high opinion of the mental or moral 
qualities of a man with such a nose ; 
yet it is an undeniable fact, that many 
men who have been born into the world 
. with snub.noses have frequently risen to 
great eminence in divers professii)ns, and 
in the race of life have oftentimes left 
behhid them men with far better nost^s. 
Nay, we know instances in which men 
with most ridiculous-looking, little, 
snub-noses, have contrived to step over 
tho heads of men with large, imposing, 
aristocratic-looking Roman noses. There 
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is no accounting for those things — they 
are bwond tho reach of our philosophy 
to explain. 

Tho last class of noses to which wo 
shall advert are hook-noses. They be- 
long to tho large order of nasal organs, 
and are rather of rare occurrence. Tho 
paucity of such noses, however, is not 
much to be regretted. 'Hie men who 
have the misfortune to have hook-noses 
on their faces are frequently ** no hotter 
than they should be ;" they are, in gen- 
eral, sly, insinuating rogues, who, by 
cuiniing and much craftiness, contrive 
to circumvent and cajolo the simple 
ones of the earth. Xo good can ever 
be expected to come of a man having a 
hook-nose — ** Let no such man be trust- 
ed." If we were a tender-hearted maid- 
en, we would on no account fall in love 
with, far less wed, a man having a hook- 
nose. Such a man would, in all proba- 
bility, commence beating his wife, oven 
before the expiration of the honey -moon. 
Wo cannot explain why there should bo 
so much v.'ickedness in hook-nosed men ; 
but such is the case. AVe would not 
like to journey through Coventry with 
a man having a hooked nose. Wo shall 
add no more. 



THE GRISKTTE. 



EACH quarter of the gay and fasci- 
nating city of Paris has its distinct- 
ive and peculiar social characteristics. 
Tho **Quartier St. Denis" has been 
appropriated by tho busiest and tho 
dirtiest of the trading population ; tho 
Chaussee d'Antin, with its gay ;;ra*c and 
good houses, by bankers and mer- 
chants ; and St. Germain, with its large 
hotels and aristocratic air, by the an- 
cient nobility, so adndrably described 
in tlio novels of Halzac ; but that 
which is tho most peculiar, which 
has no rival, in fact, in any other city 
in tho world, is tho ** Quartier Latin," 
the natural retreat of students and 
grisettes. 

Grisettes ! how many are the asso- 
ciations whicli this word calls up !— how 
many mingled reccdlections does it 
excite, from the time of Laurenco 
Sterne to that of Eugene Sue ! and yet, 
when tho question is asked, how diffi- 
cult it really is to define satisfactorily 



the true character of that creature of 
lif»» and animati(>n, a Parisian grisetto ! 
The Erench academy cannot do it ; for 
the dictionary description of ** a woman 
of mediocre condition" is an avoidance, 
not a stdution of the difficulty — for tho 
grisetto stands alone, defying defini- 
tion. 

If you walk in tho gardens of the 
Luxembourg, however, or stroll down 
tho Uue Vivienne, or tho Ruo Richelieu, 
you recognize at once one of tho class 
so essentially peculiar; and you su}', 
*' Ah ! there is a grisetto." You know 
her at once, perhaps by her pretty 
dress of bright-colored cotton, by her 
tasteful and coquettish cap, with its gay 
knots of pink ribbon, and by her neat, 
well-fitting boot ; or if you fail in her 
costume, you know her by her bright 
eye, her ro.sy cheek, her ready smile, 
and her elastic step. 

If one could take cognizance of her 
thoughts, they would bo of Paul de 
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Kock'3 last novel, of the coming bull, 
of the Sunday's fete, or of the haiul- 
somc student, who has twiee durinp^ tho 
morning strolled ])ast tho wiud«)w of hor 
employers, and v/hom she once danced 
with at St. Cl«»ud ; yet that little gri- 
sette has been working very hard, and 
for perhaps two nights since has not 
closed her eyes ; but what is that ? — 
she has earned thirty .S(nis a day, shn 
has means to enjoy tho next tote, t» buy 
a new cap, perhaps to minister to the 
wants of the suftVring .student, whom 
she thinks, poor fool, most surely loves 
her. And 'tis well that she has a bright 
fancy, a lively spirit, and a trusting 
heart ; for her interest in the world's 
goods are otherwise sh'nder enough. 

Escaped from childhood and appren- 
ticeship, the grisotto takes a little gar- 
ret, just large (enough to contain a bed 
and table ; she has no chair, f'»r the bed 
renders that a supcM-il-iity, and the purse 
of tho young inilliner wlio earns but 
thirty sous per day, admits of nono. 
There is, howi^ver, a little mirror, a 
portrait of the Duke (jf Orleans, and a 
water jug filhul with violets, which sho 
must take out before washing, but tho 
water is the mure welcome f(»r its per- 
fume ; and outside her window is a box 
full of stocks, tho favorite flower of 
grisettes. 

Unfortunately, however, this botanic- 
al taste of the grisette is much against 
her. There are many morose aod self- 
ish people who cannot understand tho 
love of ll<jW(.'rs, or indeed (»f any other 
unstimuhitiug and simple? pleasures ; 
and the elderly citizen, whose room is 
immediately b(?neath that of the grisette, 
has this order of mind. lie is apt to 
lean forth early and late v.-ith bald head 
and dressing-gown, to enjoy the air that 
agitates the cowls of the neighboring 
chimney-pots ; and the care the gris'tte 
bestows upon her botanical nurslings, 
by watering tluMu twice a day, tlni 
effect of which sometimes extends itself 
to tho head and c«)llar of her ueighl)or, 
is not calculatrMl to increase any feelings 
of amity between tho surly citizen and 
tho lively grisette. 

Tho grisetto seems the only creature 
in tlie wi)rld over whi)m change* and cir- 
cumstance have no control. She never 
sighs, but laughs and sings ; and if sho 
has not one sous in the world, with 
which to purchase her roll and coffee, 
she only laughs tho merrier. Tho gri- 
sette is tho most laughter-loving being 
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that can b» found in this existence of 
care and calculation ; but she never 
calculates, she leaves all that to dull 
people and diplomatists. Tell her she 
may fall ill ; she lauglw, and asks ** if 
there is not tho Hotel Dieu ?'' Tell 
her sh(» may bo unable to work, ami 
may starve for want of means ; sho 
laughs, and a-^ks, *• who ever died of 
want in Paris ?" — for she has not read 
'* Les Mysteres," and never believes in 
i'vil. Tel! her old age may come, when 
lovers, health, and spirits will all for- 
sake her; >he laughs again, and tells 
you that " thousands of grisettes have 
lived btfore her, and she is content to 
do as they did." 

Hut. it is n'>t only in avoiding all 
care for the fiture, and in taking no 
heed, not only for to-morrow, but even 
for the evening of the same day, that 
the ^extraordinary eon«piest of a perpe- 
tual sunshine of feeling over the ills of 
life develops itself in the grisette, but 
it is precisi'ly the same with the contra- 
rieties of the present. If, until four 
o'clock in the day, the grisetti? has not 
tasted a morsel of food, and seeks tho 
six sous n«'cessary to jiurchase a cutlet, 
when slu* knows she can find no credit, 
and if, after all her seanrh, only a two 
sous piec«.< appears, she laughs, shakes 
her head, and trips gaily forth, hoping 
to discover a friend who will lend her a 
dinner ; and should she find that tho 
Jhnnst,: at the corner is as badly off as 
herself, they laugh together at the ab- 
surdity of the thing. If, in the c(ddest 
night in winter, she breaks the pane of 
her little window, and has no nn-ans of 
replacing it, sIkj laughs ; and as tho 
wiml whisth-s round the room, sings to 
it a joyful refrain. 

Still, tlie grisetto is not exempt 
from the j)alns and penalties of life. 
Paris is not a j)aradis«« to her; and 
though many monn'iits are eminent- 
ly happy, m.'my hours there are, 
which, to another, would be heavy and 
gri«.'Vous. The cjrisetto t«>ils at her 
vocation every day but Sunday, and 
even then generally until mid-day ; for 
bhe is a victim to oth»?rs; and as ixflcu- 
ristCy an embroiderer, a milliner, a 
sempstress, as the case may be, has 
little time that she can chum. Some 
classes of grisettes work at homo, 
others tire attached to the sht)p3 they 
serve. If tho grisetto works in her 
Httlo garret, nothing can bo more soli- 
tary and monotonous than tho day she 
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passes; in llio work-shop it is otlior- 
wise ; ami althoap:h tho inistre??s of tlio 
establishinont, unco, lu'ivrlf, a prisotto, 
but now of an a«(0 "ivspj-ctalil*'," iin- 
posos siliMiCi' by Iut proscnfc, this ooii- 
straint roinovoil, nias(jui'd balN, ami ap- 
proaching fOtos, ftffonl abiimliint cni- 
vorsati'ms to the ^ri<i'tt«* thoro ciii- 
pluyoil on tho bonnots ami ilrvsscs of tlio 
f^roat hulios. to whi)in a p^ri-jctto is a 
creature worthy only of every descrip- 
tion of contempt. 

Still, the solitary day j)asse(I in hi r 
own apartment, among tlHH*liimn«>y-pots 
of tho Quartier I^alin, do^s not make the 
grisetto sad or imhap[)y. She exercises 
lier fingers it is tnif. perliaps laborious- 
ly, always with an a;rility, lu-atness, a:id 
taste, worthy tlie hi::li.*.-t admiration; 
but her thouglits aro I'm', and employ 
themselves aelivrly on all the subji'cts 
most interesting to lu-r. 'i'h.' grisetto 
afFects nothing — ni-ither r«ligi-tn, nor 
morality, nor harning, nor sensibility; 
but she sings ovt'r the airs of >iu- 
sard's quadrill-s, laughs again at tlio 
recollection (»f Paul d«» K«)ek's novil, 
that sho remaim.'d av.-ake all night tv) 
read, and of the hand>ome student, who 
twico offered her tho shell ir of his um- 
brella, when overtakt-n by a shower of 
rain upon the I>oulevanls. 

Like the great dames who d»sj»i-'e her, 
tho grisette lias her ta<tes, but they are 
simple mid inexpen>ive. and bt'ar n-.» 
resemblance to i-ither Sevres china (»r 
cashmere shawls. The i;risette lov«'S 
flowers, neat b«»ots, r.«a-led cliestnuls, 
galettes, negus, and retreshments gen- 
erally. In galelt«'s and chestnuts ^he is 
tt connoisseur; and tho gond man wIm 
presides in his stall at thn Ttirto St. 
Denis, wcvald no mor»' think of oU'ering 
an ill-mado gab t to to a j^riselte, than 
would a chestnut-roaster oi the J{ue du 
Dae expect to impose upon her an infe- 
rior fruit, instead of the true and cele- 
brat«.'d prodiico f»f J^yon, whii-h f«»gj:y 
town is as famous for itsehftiuils as its 
fiilks; art engaging it.-«'lf to charm 
duchesses, an<l kind nature providing 
for the grisf'ttes. 

Like all Fn-noh women, the grisette 
affects pockets, )»oih in her apron and 
iu her iUtss ; and str.uige enough is, 
sometimes, their st-ir.*. SliouM slie, in 
seeking for au:;ht. iind the necessity of 
taking out their eoiit^'nt-!, it is remarka- 
ble if one dot's not find chestnuts more 
or less roasted, half a galette, a few 
French plums, a thimble, a uecdlo-caso. 



and the claw of a small lobster ; for the 
pj)cket of a grisette is at onco her work- 
bag, and her general dependence against 
hunger ; and when is a grisette not 
hungry ? Poor creature, her hard work, 
her fnio climate, her contented spirit. 
h.T general animation, her anticipations 
of tlie bright and pleasurable, all give 
her an appetite ; but it is seldom that 
tho gratilieations produced by the good 
fare (»f a I*arisian cuisine fall in her way ; 
a cutlet at the most, or more commonly 
ji cream-cheeso and tough galette, ore 
her m«)&t ch»)ice dainties — unless indeed. 
at the J\'tc lies Ln^rcs at St. Germain's, 
where, in gipsy style, fowls are alike 
roasted an(l eaten iu tho open air, and 
tho great diversion of tho day seems to 
1m» in the labor of the cooks — then in- 
deed the grisette and tho student, if 
they have three francs between them, 
K.'t aside one f(»r the ball, and spend 
those that remain in good cheer, a b*)t- 
tle of thin win«', a fricandeau, and a ga- 
teau ; and nothing that can be produced 
by Very, with all his pines and iced 
champagne, can be found half so deli- 
cious ; for with the feasters of St. Ger- 
main's is the pure spirit of enjoyment 
— the spirit excited by rare indulgence, 
and nv)t sated and worn by perpetual 
stimulants, 'i'he Parisian lion (dandy) 
is ready to «)trer all his fortune for the 
invention <»f new pleasures ; tho grisette 
w<>nders at the innnensity that exists, 
and she a>ks in her simplicity for noth- 
ing better than their perpetual repetition. 
To the w.u'ld of Paris generally, 
Sunday is a day that in tho city is 
marked by dullness, at least after mid- 
day : for instea«l of hhops lined with 
lithographs, millinery, the literature of 
th(r day, or artii'h'S of vertii, nothing is 
to be seen but lines of green shuttor.s, 
occasionally diversilied l»y paintings of 
the calling pursued within ; or, hero and 
there, but very rarely, with an apposite 
remark on the saered charaeti-r of tho 
day; but t<> tho grisette, this Sunday is 
a fete-day, a day <if joy, a day worth 
living f u*- a day wh«»se cnji>yment3 nro 
to be toiled f«»r by days of labor, and 
nights of watehfulness — a festival do- 
Vi»ted to dancing, mirth, and pleasure. 
The ft>untains play at Versailles, or 
there is a f»iir at St. Cloud, or there are 
Concerts at St. Germain's, and the gri- 
sette has earned three francs — enough 
to pay her faro by the railroad, and to 
buy a galette when there ; and though 
sho knows full well that on Monday 
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Paul do Kdck, an anthor whom no Pari- 
sian lady would tesA^ is ctniaidered by 
bf>r as the greatest romanco writer of 
modern days* for she lovea tho mnrry 
an J tho amusing, and will forgive mnch 
under such a garb ; sbe feels no sympa- 
thy for a strain of highly subdli^c^i! mo- 
rality, she says it Is unnatural, and pn*^f*9 
it o?er accordingly. Neither cares sbi* 
for politics, and knows little of tb^ dif» 
feretice between tho sultani tbo paclm, 
Louis Pliiltppe^ or the Due de Boiir- 
deanx* 

It has been said, that a griiette lov^is 
a dance beyond all other earthly things ; 
and that if fttes cbampetrea peiss away d 
witli summer, and if there are no loiige 
*' Bals de Paris,'* and*' Bala d ^'7 ' 
at St. Cloud, St. Germain's or ^ 
there are in winter a hundred m, m- 
devottid to this salutary and bcalthful| 
enjoyment of the grisettea within the 
walls* The balls of each season are 
equally jiiyou^i yet each has it^^ peculiar 
aspcct^*an aspect indefinahle like the 
grisctto herself, but th<*y would require 
tt}^ much space to d^scribe^ and I muat 
leare them to the imagLnation of the 
reader, merely remarking, that they are 
all under the surveillance of tho police, 
and that nothing can be more lively, 
mure graceful, than the young danceri, 
nor, gencrMij gpcukingi anything more 
correct than the nj^raiigement itself. 
With U9, it is often the dress, tho sat^ie* 
ty, the dissipation, the refreiihmonts of 
a bail- room, tbatpieoae; but to the gri^ 
sette it ii simpl/ the exercise, the dance 
itself — her costume remains tho same j 
there ia still the pretty cotton dress 
freshly ironed, the little apron with its 
useful pocket^f tho STnart cap trimmed 
with rose-colored ribl>i)U8, mudo up by 
herself, but setting the fashion to tbo 
millinera of tlio Rue Vivienne; Ibo lit- 
ik black biMJts well fitting and tightly 
laced, Aa she is else w here » so is she at 
the hntl ; and for refreshment, it m sel- 
di»m tliut she enjoys more than u gliiii 
of weak Baurdeaux at tlireepeuco th® 
liottle. 

After tho ball, there is nothing half 
m delightful to tho grisetto as the 
" Spectftole ;'* and the reault* of course, 
is that the numerrius theatres of Paria* 
those of the Boulevards particularJyt 
realize larger recttipta on Sundays oi 
f^te-days, when the sliop»i uf tho mo- 
distes are closed. The Piii1*i 8t. Martin 
or the Ambi|:u costs but littlo^ loii^s tlian 
sixpence purchases on ODtraooe, and tho 
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grisctte will labor hard but she will onrii 
tliis pleasure. The lovo of a ** Spccta- 
olo" is innate, I believe, in a gri.sotto — 
for whether at the booths in a country 
f^te, or in admiration of the talents of 
Dejazet herself, the grisette is an ama- 
teur of the histrionic art; and in her 
own little garret, with an old tartan 
ehawl draped over her gingham dress, 
dreams that oven she is an actress. 
Were it not for this general taste for 
** Spectacles," it would be diflicult to 
account for the mnuncr in which all the 
minor theatres of tho French capital 
aro nightly filled to overflowing; but 
when one looks round the house, and 
notes tho students in the pit, and tho 
grisettes — with their smiling faces and 
pretty caps — in tho halcon and second 
gallery, tho matter is solved at once, 
and ono recognizes tho universal taste 
which, in France, cherishes and supports 
the drama. 

In summer tho grisette is a fervent 
admirer of the beauties of nature, in tlie 
shape of tho Bois do Boulogne, and tho 
little park of Monceaux, and she likes 
them the better if combined with don- 
key-riding and strawberries and cream. 
This mixture of tastes is also observable 
at tho theater, for a grisctte is never to 
be seen at the modern "Bobineau," or 
ancient theatre of tho Luxembcuirg 
without oranges, or, if it is not tlieir 
season, applet. As in all other matters, 
however, the loss (^f a good, held for tho 
time to be such, never affects the gri- 
setto ; summer with its fetes champctres, 
its donkey excursions to Montmorency, 
its strawberry eatings, and its sunshiny 
days, may be past — sho does not sigh 
that it is so, but hails November with 
added jo}', because all the yellow bills 
pasted over the walls of Paris, an- 
nounce tho commencement of the grand 
masoned balls. And then we must grieve 
for the grisctte. Habit and education 
have broken down the barrier which sep- 
arates mirth and levity, high spirits, and 
utter abandonment to tho intoxications 
of pleasure ; and when the grisctte abdi- 
cates her costume and her sex, we fol- 
low her no further. 

In the Tuilerius gardens, the grisctte 
is sometimes to be seen, but rarely ; 
she may have a little dog attach»'d by a 
string, or may be found among a group 
of laughing children with hoops and 
skipping-ropes by the sunny bank that 
tho Parisians call tho ** little Pro- 
»■ \ it is pleasant so to see 
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her — for she seems in her right place, 
where all is bright and happy. It is 
diflicult to say at what ago the grisette 
ceases to be considered such, or butter- 
fly-liko changes into a dull and unintoi^ 
csting thing. Some French writers 
give thirty as her prime ; but generally 
speaking, I should think at twenty-six 
sho became serious, and at two and 
thirty ceased to be a grisctte. At this 
age she is transformed, changed ; the 
laughing, careless, dancing girl begins 
to calculate, grows fat, is orderly, eco- 
nomical, has perhaps a husband, per- 
haps children, and inculcates lessons 
of virtue and morality as if they had 
been the sole guides of her own life. 
Sometimes an ancient grisctte takes a 
shop and commences trado as a wine- 
seller or grocer, married or unmarried ; 
but if married, she is generally a good 
wife and a good mother — sho is stem 
to her servants, and ti her dressmaker 
and milliner gives herself the airs of a 
princess — such aro tho strange changes 
that knowledge of the world, age, and 
circumstances, create in the Parisian 
gi'isetto. Paris, however, is by no 
means the only city in Franco that pro- 
duces grisettes : for Metz, Strasburg, 
Bourdeaux, and Toulouse, iire all equal- 
ly celebrated for the grace and bcjiuty 
of grisettes, whether dark or fair ; but 
Paris offt-rs a combination of tho char- 
acteristics of all the grisettes of Franco, 
whether of the north, south, or mid- 
land, and, therefore, more correctly gives 
a sjK'cimen of the class. 

Curious and interesting as the char- 
acter (»f tho grisctte is, it is scarcely 
remarkable that such a class exists in 
France, when the country and its social 
condition is considered. The fathers 
and mothers of families aro compelled 
to find some provision for their children, 
and among tho various vocations of 
men, little remains for the girls of medi- 
ocre condition but to become dress- 
makers and milliners ; tho necessities 
of life constrain them to work iudcfati- 
gably, while the climate and habits of 
society in Franco induee to careless- 
ness and enjoyment. Without family 
restraint, without moral or religious 
education, while tho opinion of the 
world around is in her favor, it is 
scarcely remarkable, that the light- 
hearted lively Parisian grisettf^ recom- 
penses herself for days and nights of 
toil, by reckless levity, too often, it 
must be allowed, carried beyond the 
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bounda of order, or morality. We but the grisette never rocritninates. 

grieve that it is so ; but yet it must be even in thought. All hor friends love 

acknowledgedi that she has often dis- her — all her acquaintances laugh and 

positions fitted for better things — with sing with her — all, like her, go to car- 

a tenderness of nature, and truthfulness nivtil balls, attended by their lovers ; and 

of thought, that do honor to her sex. in all this the ^isette knows no harm, 

The faults of the grisette are the for it is the habit of her class, and is as 

faults of her training, and the social much part of her natural existence as 

character of her country. Her Icvi- is her daily labor in her vocation. 

ties do not harden her heart, or If her friend or lover needs it, the 

Titiate her character; they do not grisette dines on a galette to provide 

make her deceitful, interested, or full them comforts. If b(»th forsake her, 

of hatred to those who may bo bet- she sheds no tears, she heaves no sigh, 

tcr. The great lady in her handsome she indulges in no glo6my condemna- 

bonnet may sneer at the pretty girl in tions of **an ungrateful world;" she 

her gay cap, and perhaps even feel a continues to trust and to confide, to 

little jealous of her gentility and grace ; work, to sing, to laugh, and to bo happy. 



TUB LAST POET. 

FROM THE GERMAN OP ANASTASIUS GRUN. 

IITHEN will ye, oh ye poets, 
'V From song at last refrain ? 
When will yo cease from singing 
The old eternal strain ? 

Is not unto the very lees 
The cup drained long ago ? 

Have not the roses all been culled. 
The fountain ceased to flow ? 

As long as the 8un*s chariot 

Through azure holds its way ; 
As long as human countenance 
Looks up to him by day ; 

As long as lightnings flash o*er earth. 

And thunders loudly roll ; 
As long as 'fore the wrath of heaven 

Trembles a human soul ; 

As long as, after tempests. 
In heaven is set God's bow ; 

As long as human bosoms 

With peace and pardon glow ; 

As long as night, in ^ther, 

Sows stars with bounteous hand ; 

As long as man the golden words 
Can read and understand ; 

As long as when the moonbeams shine. 
One heart is filled with love ; 

As long as wanderer's weary brow 
Is cooled by rustling grove ; 
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As long as leaves in spring-lido, 

Roses in autumn blow ; 
As long as there are laugbing cheeks, 

Or eyes with gladness glow ; 

As long as over new-made graves 

The cypress wails the dead ; 
As long as hearts are broken. 

Or human tears are shed ; 

So long her sway upon the earth. 

Shall hold the queen of song ; 
And those whom she inspiroth, 

Around her throne shall throng; 

And singing and rejoicing, 

The last of poets then, 
Away from earth's old mansion, 

Shall pass the last of men. 

And still inclosed within his hand, 

God holds this world of ours, 
And looks and smiles upon it. 

As man on unculled Howcrs. 

And when this mighty flower is dead — 

When all earth shall pass away, 
And the red fire-ball of the sun 

Like fallen leaves decay — 

Then ask — if to thy question 

The air reply again — 
Whether at last is ended 

The old eternal strain ? 



AN ENGLISHMAN UPON SCOTLAND, 

[Dr.Johnson always abused Scotland, one of the midland towns of England, 

The English Sam loved Sawney about and that same evening found myself in 

oswarmly as the American **Sam" loves "the full enjoyment of the bracing cli- 

Patrick ; and the following recent let- mate of Auld Keekie. The westerljT 

terof au Euglishman traveling in Scot- winds, which arc there usually accom- 

land. to an Englishman at home, would panied by fertilizing showers, had 

have wanned the very cockles of the changed that morning for a fine breeze 

doctor's heart.] from the eastward, wliich brought with 

it beautiful flakes of snow and delicioai 

hailstones as large and as hard as sngar- 

HAIL Caledonia! Land of tunnels plums, but free from the whitelead and 

and hotel charges ! Land of short saccharine matter that occur in those 

petticoats and Pactolian hair ! Land popular edibles. 

of red noses ! The delicate flavor of These two winds reign alternately 

thy •* whusky" still lingers on my throughout the year in the Scottish 

palate, and inspires my pen to celebrate metropolis, with only rare ezccptiooSf 

thy praises. when tliey allow a hearing to the bliis- 

It was in tho afternoon of a close, tering railing of rude Boreas. This 

muggy, premature spring day that I in variableness has the great advantage 

placed myself in a railway carriage at that the inhabitants are thus alwayi 
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prepared for rain or snow, and the city 
has been exprosbly built to allow fuir 
play to the declamatious of tlioso 
hearty sons of jEoIus. Another ad- 
vantage is, that tho spring and summer 
are not forced on with injudirious haste, 
as in the soutliern part of the island. 
The too fortunate dwellers in the north 
have snow in April, snowdrops in May, 
primroses in June, green gooseberries 
m July, kidney potatoes in August, and 
in September they w(Mild have cherries 
did not the winter set in about that time. 
I have not mentioned the blossoming 
of the hawthorn, because I believe 
there is only one in tlie country, ori- 

finally introduced from France by 
lary Queen of Scnfs. There are no 
hedges, as is widl known — it being 
thought useless to giv<» them tlie trou- 
ble of coming into leaf for only a few 
weeks — and stone walls without mortar, 
to allow free passage to the wind, have 
been considerately substituted in their 
stead. And it is a fine sight to observe 
the hardy patriotism of the very ther- 
mometers. At a degree of cold when 
the effeminate instruments of Lond«)n 
would be making tliemselves snug some- 
where below zero, tlu-ir n<»rthern bn'tli- 
ren boldly hold their own, and disdain 
to descend even t«) the freezing point. 

Although tho temperatun? is delight- 
fully free from the exhausting heat of 
the tropics, and tlie sun has no power to 
scorch and blacken the golden hair, 
there is evidently a very remarkable 
degree of warmth in tho ground, pn)b- 
ably fn>m sul»tf'rranean iln-s. At h*ast 
in no other way can I account f<»r tlie 
difliculty experienced by the uualVected 
classes — especially by the hr,iu sr.rf, 
that is, the si'x that is fond of beaux — 
in keeping thoir feet eneasrMl in shoes 
and stockings. F had pruvicMisly heard 
from the lips of young mothers that 
there is no ])firt of the human frame 
more exquisitely beautiful than tlm 
** tootles '' of an infant. And n'»w that 
I have had the privilege of gazing un- 
rebuked ^m tlm untrammeled f(?et of 
Scotia's lovely daughters, I can well 
appreciate tho maternal enthu>iasm 
aforesaid. Imagine, sir, a Jennie Deans 
hurrying across a treeless moor, lu*r 
symmetrical feet, ten inches l>y eight, 
flapping the soft oozy ground like two 
beavers' tails, and you will understand 
the treat that awaits my mind's eyo 
when I again road tho *' Heart of Mid- 
lothian." 



I was also much struck by tho taste 
displayed by tho ladies in the harmony 
of colors, and in tho general arrange- 
ment of their costume. In no other 
metropolis, not even in Paris, would 
you behold a green bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace, and surmounted by a 
scarlet featluT, while a more or less 
real cashmere shawl fell in angles over 
a brown merino gt>wn. It is strange 
that those fashions have not yet reached 
London, for the j>lumed mushroom hats 
have already been introduced into Edin- 
burgh. Such, indeed, are the grand- 
est triumphs of tho electric telegraph, 
which thus makes (me minuto hand do 
for all mankind. 

It W(»uM be (juite superfluous to offer 
my humble word of praisi? ti> the grace- 
ful idioms with which the language 
abounds. Who has ever taken up a 
Scot<'h newspaper without being invited 
to a ''pul)li(? roup," at which a *' self- 
containird," house with all its ** plenish- 
ing." would bo oflered for sale at tho 
*' upset price" of so much ? Or if yctu 
drop- in upon a friend at dinner-time ho 
will probably ask you tt> ** sit down and 
sup a few br()th," and then tell you ho 
has a piece of land to *' feu." If you 
hear peoph' talking about "Hats," you 
must not infer that their conversation is 
upon musical matters, or even about in- 
experience<l young men. N»)r need you 
be alarmed if, on asking a stranger some 
question ho cannot himself answer, ho 
should bid you ''speer atthot indyveed- 
jual," pointing to s(»me hannless per- 
son ailvancing towards you. 

And how beaut ifid are the .Sc()ttish 
ballads when recited or sung by some 
venendde spin>>ter. with a voice as 
sweet au'l as searching as tho highest 
tones of a Highland bagpipe. Tho 
effect is positively thrilling. At tho 
still, starry hour of supper-time, too, 
witli what suggostive nedody does that 
popidar rrfrain **Cal-li'r-o-o-o !" pierco 
through the lamp-lighted air. IJut 
tiler*' wa-; nothing nn)re touching than 
the (uithusiastic perseverance of a 
" pair daft, body" — Scotch again, sir 
— in introducing a variation into ono of 
I^obhy Hums' — pardon my familiarity, 
but I saw his farm — most characteristio 
songs. Thus the crono warbled through 
her nose. 



•• A moil's a inon for a* that, an' a' that, an 
a* thut, 
Aiblins a wumman'i a wummaa tae—ae." 
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As for morality, that is undoubted. 
So great is the value of n spoken word," 
tliat if in the presence of a witness you 
should call your cook your wife, 
straightway you twain would become 
one flesh. Or it suflices to address a 
damsel in writing as *' my dear wife," 
and the ]>ains of bigamy stare you" in 
the face if you lead another bride to the 
hymeneal altar. In the same manner 
the fair mnidon becomes your wedded 
spouse should she in loving phrase call 
you her ** beloved" or '* darling hus- 
band." As Ally's Parkes hath express- 
ed it, you might almost ring her with a 
kiss — the vulgar ceremonial being very 
properly a matter of secondary consider- 
ation. 

But there is nothing more cheerful, 
nothing more refreshing to the mind, 
nothing more harmlessly jocund, than 
the Seventh Day as it is observed north 
of the Tweed. On that day the grass 
grows in the very streets with gladness. 
An irascible but very particular friend 
of mine was sauntenng along Queen 
street, indulging in a shocking bad habit 
of half whistling through his closed teeth 
two bars — ho never gets beyond that — 
of some popular air. It unfortunately 
happened that the pious worshipers 
were at that moment hurrying home 
from church, in all ha«te, lest th(>y should 
drop any part of the me(;nister's dis- 
course by the way. A decently- dressed 
mechanic, or small tradesman, overhejird 
my very particular friend in his folly. 
Could he believe his own ears ? Alas ! 
there could be no doubt that hissing 
sound was a reminiscence of "Bobbing 
around." But it might be owing to an 
accidental and momentary forgetfuhiess 
of self. So he tapped the sliouldcr of 
the irascible man, and sternly injpiired, 
"D'ye nao ken this is the Sawbcth ?" 
''Confound it! yes, of course I do. It's 
dull enough for two Sundays rolled into 
one." The rebuker then rejoined, with 
solemn harshness : '*Ye maunna whustlo 

on the Sawbcth." " You be !" ex- 

claimed my very particular friend, with 
an impetuosity that might have appeared 
indelicate in a female. For an instant 
the worthy Sabbatarian stared at the 
wretched man with an astonishment 
which presently turned into contemptu- 
ous pity, as he remarked to the by-stand- 
ers who were gathering around, " Ech, 
sirs ! he's jist a Pawpist." 

The same sim])licity of manners and 
the same austerity of moral discipline 



very properly constitute the standard by 
which is measured any candidate's fitness 
to represent his countrymen in Parlia- 
ment. There is a very important town 
in the north of Scotland chiefly known 
to Englishmen for its manufacture of 
marmalade. At the recent election, a 
gentleman had the audacity to solicit 
the votes of the electors,though conscious 
that one of the most heinous offenses 
of which a man can be guilty would very 
likely be charged against him. It is 
asserted, and very generally believed, 
that this ungodly individual, moved di- 
rectly by Satan, or one of his most 
potent ministers, actually perpetrated 
certain saltatory movements on the 
Sabbath-day, while visiting a friend ia 
foreign parts. It is notorious to every 
cotter in the land that to dance at a 
sacred festival is an abominable and 
heathen practice. The poor benighted 
pagans were guilty of this grievous 
folly. And — alas for frail humanity ! — 
even the son of Jesse once so far forgot 
himself as to assume the character of a 
" master of capers gay," and to danco 
to his own fiddling. 

But mark the consequences. His own 
wife despised him, and his spoiled child 
hurled him from his throne. Our Scot- 
tish confiscurs^ however, would submit to 
run no such risks as this in a year when 
a comet is close at hand to punish such 
laxity of morals, and a murrain on the 
cattle is only watching for such an op- 
portunity t() cross the ocean stream and 
do deadly despite upon our fat beeves 
and lowing kine. All honor, then, to 
these enlightened citizens, and may 
their marmalade ever maintain its po- 
sition on every breakfast-table in the 
empire. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more tru- 
ly characteristic of the modern Scot— 
whose ancestors desertedWallace and for 
a long time rejected Jkuce (the entomo- 
logical "party" partial to spiders) — ^than 
his disinterested patriotism. It is a mat- 
ter of honest pride to observe how largo 
an amount of public work is undertaken 
by private individuals working har- 
moniously together and dovetailed into 
Boards. There is the General Prison 
Board, the Board of Trustees for Manu- 
factures, the Fishery Board, the Bible 
Board, the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor, and I know not how 
many more Boards besides. And yet, 
with all these onerous duties to fulfill, 
the hardy sous of the north can still 
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fiiiil time to mix soomblj mih ihcit M- 

lowi, nud to crace tb^ fjaalibnable pro- 

ia*'imdcs with their majily prosetice. 

> Th^ir magnanimity s hovrevor, will be 

Wtl^r Appreciated, if, tufltotAfl c»f ia- 

dulgjiig in gt'iieralitiesi I set befora you 

tJj*i dftfiils of Any ono hoard iakea at 

nuitlfim, I^t us seleot that for the Sa- 

pcrvi 51011 of R#?licf to tho Fm>T. Hero 

we find fv rresidi>iit at £1.200 iv year» a 

S*»cN>tj\ry lit JCBUO, five ck-rka at salaries 

: from jCll? tf3 £235 eacbt a 

' r at £ 40, throe shtjrlffss at £ 100, 

aiiu nve unpaid membera. Now, lt?t U3 

mark the nohh r<-^tum made by thoi%e 

-■-•'■- individuals for tlu;* menu and 

< muneratlon. I oopy from the 

-... ..^gh Dtiiitj Express: 

*"{l') In V s Li ;^f itetl ch argf^s figjit n s 1 1 B 

iniiMT tors, diJd missed 1, accepted tho 

: 'H of 4, ceasat'cd 7, cautioned 

umd 4 net guilty. (2.) Passed 

tt mmulo making iaBpeotors responttible 

ftT tT)'** rmporrehef of the poor withia 

-I. (3*) Issued a circular, 

datiea of inspectors in 

f d U £Uq tioDS of local boards , (4 . ] 

otied change in the mode of aa- 

tiirat in 29 padshea, and refused to 

"tm chatxgx? in 4, (50 lucreosGd 

Bomber of elected members of 

nl in parish af Elgb* (t*,) Ap- 

fr»d tiie erection of poorhouses in 6 

ihf'St and combinadonB of parishes* 

ff»ved plans and fiitos for poo rho uses 

parish t*i5t and alteralioDs or addU 

im 5, (7.) Prohibited the use of 

bio beds for adult paupers (!) in 

inlcLii noirhouae. (9:) Inquired io- 

ri- r the Kirkaidy poorhouse, 

cj ttiatt until altered, an 

uf adiiii^??i<tu could not be recog- 

' na a k>gul nffer of reUef, (9*) 

tion<?d or refused to sanctiou ratea 

n»*irf!mc:; paupers in certain parishes* 

d for the eighth distribii- 

iimt of £[0,0Of)iiiaidof 

•t" : 1. (n.) Decided wbother 

It '■ o^ary that eerimn fatuom 

pom ' r.;:'Li ill all) ghouUl bo seut to 

ik«^fumj> or nott (12-) Ciini3d attention 

of I" * ' * ■ *ho necessity of attend* 

inf: J forma in the case of 

/3.- M (la) Decided 549 

cstjttipbi jiiderjuate rcHff; of 

^'1 ..missed ou Uie inform- 

. d iii llie inero schedule of 

ly £4,000 a year* 
Th' ' ry Board is even 

^1 iiiy»nt ntnkiiig* For the small year- 



ly sum of £500, iti members uclually 
take the trouble to dispense £12.000 
annually. Yet one more note of admir- 
atioii, aad I have doue, lo the oldea 
times the wisdom of our ancestors — 
wise, aocording- to their lights— waa 
content to reg^srd the agricultural C4> un- 
ties as officiently, or rather snfficiently* 
represented by the peers whose estatca 
were almost coet|ual and synonytnoua 
with those counties* Tho proportioa . 
of county to burgh members was coo- 
sequcutly very small t and thus tho influ- 
ence of the great lords was in some 
measure restricted to their own House. 
In these liberal times we have, of 
course, changed all that, and in our 
well- directed attempts to give all parties 
fair play, have very considerately 
opened the Lower House, also, to t!ie 
aristocracy. In a commercial aisd in* 
dustrial country h, it is clear that the best 
judges of what is beuefieial to trade 
and mauufactares must be that impar* 
tial class which looks down serenely* 
from its pride of place, upon the ti^ik 
and turmoils of the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. It would be stranga 
if this truth were not thoroughly un- 
derstood by the iute!li|^ent, seusibki 
indojieDdcnt electors of Scotland. Ao* 
cordmgiy, out of fifty-three conslltuoii- 
cies, twenty-four did themselves iu£uite 
honor by returning representatives who 
bear titles or social distiactioos. A 
Scotch paper, the H€rald^ thus classi- 
fies the chosen delegates of the people : 
** There is one peer, the Earl of Fife, 
who, by virtue of being purely an Irisb 
peer, can, like Lord Fulmerst4>n, dt> 
that which no British or, perhaps, no 
Sootch peer can, viz,, ait as a common* 
er* In every other respect Soottih. 
peers are entitled to the privileges ofi . 
British or United Kingdom p^ers at 
regards precedence, freedom from pep* 
sonal arrest in oivll action, etc* An 
Irish as coatrasted with a Scotch peec 
(out of the sixteen representative- j 
peers)* has still the extra right, if so* | 
inclined, to sit la tbe House of Commoms* t 
Then we have the two eklest sonfl (Earl 
of Dalkeith and Marquis of Slnfttjrd), 
and henoo heirs- apparent b Iho groat 
ducal houses of Buocleuch and Sutlicir- 
laud : there are four prospective carU, 
vIk., Lord iladdo, Lord ftlelgundt Lord 
Duncan, and Lord Elcho, lu addition, 
to make up this ghtterlng beadrfjll 
of twenty-four* we have tbu younger 
sons of marquiaei, oarb» vijoouais^ «iud 
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barons — also several baronets, and one 
knight, being our own wortliy and 
highly -respected citizen, Sir James An- 
derson. To descend, in one sense, in 
the scale, there are nineteen members 
returned for Scotland, all more or less 
of aristocratic lineage, such as Mr. Hope 
Johnston, Mr. Sterhng of Keir, etc., who 
can point to several descents, identified 



with the louff possession of oasUefl, 
mansions, and broad acres." 

This loaves just ten members to be 
elected from among the commercial and 
industrial classes, and if you, sir, ooo- 
sidcr that on unfair proportion, you need 
not expect again to near from, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Candidb. 



WITCHING TIMES. 



A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE time was when Mark read the 
Bible to his mother ; but now it was 
she who read it to him. Sitting by the 
groat lonely fireside, from which Ra- 
chel had been taken, glancing stealth- 
ily now and then at his face to see if 
any ray of comfort was there, she read 
with a littlo tremble in her voice : ** It 
is good for a man that he bear the yoke 
in his youth. Ho sittoth alone and 
keepoth silence because ho hath borne 
it upon him. Ho putteth his mouth in 
the dust if so there may bo hope. 
But the Lord will not cast off forever ; 
for though ho cause grief, yet will he 
have compassion according to tho mul- 
titude of his mercies." 

Let us loavo them there ; she still 
holding the great brown book on her 
unstoady knees ; ho still leaning for- 
ward, motionless, his face hidden by his 
sun-browned hands. If wo go to tho 
Salem jail, wo shall find Hachcl with 
another Bible, also open, though its 

Eagos seem very hazy and distant to 
er, as if soon through infinito mists of 
tears. But lot us not enter, for Elder 
Higginson is going in, and ho has 
better business there than the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. We may peep into 
tho study (if Elder Noyse now, without 
any danger of encountering open 
Bibles. IIo scorns to bo rather fonder 
of opening' a new stone flask which 
stands on tho mantel-piece ; and, indeed, 
one would take it to be a friend that he 
has been in tho habit of trusting for 
some time back, so frequently does ho 
roour to it for counsel and consolation. 
Yet even that spiritual helper does not 
seem to bring him perfect steadiness of 



nerves or calmness of soul. Sometimes 
he looks suddenly over his shoulder, as 
if there wero some one calling him from 
behind ; sometimes he opens his study 
door and glares out wiUi dreadful ex- 
pectation, as if he had heard horrible 
whisperings in the passage. Is he 
haunted by spectres, or tempted of 
fiends* or are these the first symptoms 
of delirium- tremens 1 There are mo- 
ments, too, when ho has the air of being 
ready to make some great confession ; 
and then again he seems to force him- 
self back into a steady and fierce resolu- 
tion of guilt. AVhat makes him stare 
at his razor with such longing and yet 
coward eyes ? Surely tho simple iaea 
of shaving himself cannot induce him to 
scowl and shudder after that fashion. 

And now Frisk had an affair of the 
most serious nature with tho energetio 
executors of Salem justice. ** I thindc« 
Square Curwin," said Sheriff Herrick ; 
** or ruther, I want to know what yon 
think about that ere dawg — Bowaon's 
dawg. Whether old Bowson was craok- 
bruined, or boosy, or bewitched, or 
what not, you say you can*t say, and I 
say I can't say. But the dawg — ^I 
reckon that dawg is a familiar ; and I 
think he oughtcr be committed and 
brought to trial. What do you think, 
Square ?" 

"Well, Sheriff," replied Curwin, 
gravely rubbing his chin, *^ I am prone 
to bclicvo that the dog, as you say, is 
a foiuiliar. At any hazard ho ought, as 
a measure of precaution, to be made 
away with. He has some very demoniac 
ways with him, eh ?" 

** Yells like murder at a hymn, or a 
moetin*-ous bell,'» observed Herrick. 

«» Just so," said Curwin. ■■ I myself 
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kicked hiin out of lecture, two Thurs- 
days iigorie, ft)r making a scandiilous 
disturbance. l>ut as tt> a trial, I think 
the c<nirt would hardly rccoivo such a 
findhig; moreover, it would bo some- 
what ludicnuiH, and would fijive a hold 
to the mocking Sadducees. I h.'arnf-d in 
Andoverthat llie dog which was afllicted 
by Master John Jiradstrer-t, was hung 
up without any formalities. I say, 
therefore, take this bruto wherever you 
find bin), and finish him at once." 

** And the hiw will purtect mo in it, 
Square ?" inquired Herrick. 

••Unquestionably," replied the jus- 
tice. ** What is a dog's life compared 
witli the safety of evi-rlasting spirits ? 
Does not the Scripture say, * Without 
ore dogs?' showing thereby that dogs 
were littlo esteemed by the apostles." 

Toward the deacon's house went 
the sheriff, inquiring of every one : 
" Haven't seen anything of a white 
dawg, have ye ? A prick-eared dawg 
with a squirrel-tail — old IJowson's 
dawg." 

Very naturally he found the dawg at 
home, sitting in the sun on tlie dL»or- 
stcps, and occasionally scratching at 
tho threshold by way of requesting an 
entrance. ITcrrick whistled to him 
coaxingly, but Frisk wagged his tail 
and remained at his post, as mu<*h as to 
say: I am nionstrtjusly obliged for your 
politeness, but I don't like your com- 
pany. Ilerrick entered the yard and 
approached tho animal, whistling and 
patting his knee with a smile of incon- 
ceivable fascination. Frisk, however, 
was sulky, and l^acki-d off as the other 
advanced, crouching in a deprecatory 
style, but still keeping at a distance. 
"Como here, sir, come here!" called 
tho sheriff, angrily. Scared an<l re- 
fractory. Frisk now took to his heels 
down the garden. *' Drat tiie critt«'r." 
said Herrick. *' I shall have to run him 
down, which won't be s«) thunderin' 
easy." 

This was tho nearest {4)proaeh that 
he ever made to swearing; for, cold- 
blooded brute as he was, his life was 
regular, and he even went scrupulously 
to church, altiiough not a pn»tVssor. 
He rushed after Frisk, and found him — 
tho incautious quadruped I — sitting in 
the door of tho barn. Chasing him in, 
Herrick closed tho only outlet, and 
mattered : "Now Tvo got ye." So ho 
bad. but not until he had trotted up and 
down stairs twenty times, scrambled 



all over the haymows, bumped his head 
against the rafters, narrowly escaped 
impalement on a pitch-fork, and saved 
his brahid, by a tight squeeze, from the 
spiteful heels of old sorrel. He clutched 
the fugitive by the scruff of his neck, 
at last, and rammed him, yelphig, into 
an empty corn-bag which lay fortunate- 
ly convenient. *' Now then," he solilo- 
quized, as he cooled off, ** whero shall I 
liang this critter ? It oughter bo on 
Gallus Hill ; that's the form ; that's 
jurisprudence. He's property, too; 
and I han't no legal warrant to destroy 
it ; might bo prosecuted for it, I s'pose, 
according to law. I'll hang him on 
Gallus Hill, any way. That can't bo 
nary great violation of the charter." 

He took a back way across the gar- 
dens, and reached his house without 
being observed by the Bowsons and 
Stantons. Saddling his brown nag, he 
mounted and set off for the gibbet; 
Frisk swinghig, witii stilled lamenta- 
tions, over his shoulder, while a troop of 
boys trotted on after him, wondering 
what show was now to be (ixliibited to 
th<ir indefjitigalde curi«).sity. Arrived 
at the galltjws, h<< tied his lu>rse to one 
of tho uprights, flung a light noose over 
the fatal crosj^lieam, and then proceeded 
to open the sack with every suitable 
caution. Frisk allowed himself to bo 
dragged out quiotly, and made no sort 
of disturbance till ho caught sight of 
the gallows ; but at that spectacle ho 
yelped and strugghnl furiously, as it 
the whole measure of his condenmation 
had been suddenly revealed to him. Ho 
had attend(.*d every cxc'cntitjn in tho 
company of his ma^rtor ; he hfid watched 
the convulsions of tho victims in their 
last terrible ag«»ny ; and he was no such 
fool of a dog as not to understand that 
all that kind of thing was extremely un- 
ph'asant. I have no d«>ubt that ho so 
comprehended matters; for now only 
did lie make a frantic and bloodthirsty 
resistance. In fact, he did what he had 
never done before in all his good-natured 
life ; ho Int like a wolf, and brought a 
stream of goro from Herrick's horny 
fingers. The sheritF let go his hold 
with a roar; and, ere ho could pick up 
a ston^. Frisk was forty yards off. Then 

" There wrw rnciag and cba<«ing on OolIowB 
Hill plain; 
But tho h)8t Frisk of Salom tiicy baggod not 
aj;ain." 

Where he went, or how ho subsistod 
during the winter, is a mystery ; but 
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not until the next spring was it that ho 
sneakinglj reappeared in his native 
village. 

Tlic dreary now year of 1693 fol- 
lowed now ; and two days after it camo 
a court at which fifty unfortunates were 
tried for witchcraft. Let us hasten, 
with swift feet and half-averted eyes, 
over these monotonous tragi-comedies ; 
only observing that tho general aspect 
of things was bettor at this time than it 
had been. The Colonial Assembly had 
appointed a regular Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, in place of the informal one, 
called in the first emergency, which had 
acted with such savage zeal. Public 
opinion had receded and was still 
receding from its high tide of aflfrighted 
creduHty. People talked low against 
tho convictions which had taken place, 
and loudly against the prospect of any 
future ones. On the other hand, 
Stoughton, Parris, Mather and others 
of Juggernaut's enthusiastic support- 
ers, stung by the reproaches which 
began to volley at them, resolute to 
crush the reaction before it came to a 
head, did their best in procuring evi- 
dence, and in electioneering against tho 
Sadducees. 

Rachel had tho misfortune to be tried 
first, before tho influence of these fer- 
Tcnt gentlemen was quite broken. As 
she stood up in front of the judges and 
tried to murmur, *' Not guilty," the 
church was filled with a moanful whis- 
per of pity; but this voice of mercy 
lound no echo in tho court, and the 
sheriffs hushed it down sternly. Tho 
poor girl could not defend herself; yet 
the bench would not allow Mark nor 
any one else to plead for her. As usual, 
too, every species of evidence, that 
could in any way tend to a conviction, 
was marshaled in one huge battery of 
accusati<m. 

Sarah Carrier was brought into court, 
and bullied out of some declarations 
concerning tho magical nature of tho 
More family, and tho great peril of 
marrying into it. She was very un- 
willing to say anything against Rachel ; 
cried bitterly, and complained that El- 
der Noyso had threatened to hang her. 

In a \ery different .spirit, and with a 
glib, flippant impudence, Elizabeth Par- 
ris swore that tho prisoner had often 
afflicted her, both before and since her 
arrest. "Dear child, it is not so," 
exclaimed Rachel eagerly; and then 
she added, with a look of tearful re- 



proof: **Thero is another jadgment-^^ 
dear child." 

These were the first words that sh^s 
had spoken aloud; and they startle^B 
tho audience for a moment into ^^ 
wonderful stillness. Noyse broke it b^— 
muttering to Parris : *' Another judg — 
ment ? another judgment ? Why, bro — 
ther, she must hope in the judgment 
of Minos, or Mahomet. She can'ft 
surely desire the judgment that wo 
preach of." 

" Oh," replied the elder of Salem 
>'illage, ''she looks to her father's 
coming ; ho is prince of darkness, yon 
know." 

Noyso shook with laughter, like a 
man whoso nerves are perfectly an- 
governable, and walked unsteadily to 
the other side of the house to confer 
with Newton. During the whole trial 
he moved about incessantly, whispering 
to ministers, magistrates, and judges. 
»* I cannot see, elder," said Hawthorne 
to him, ** why you are so exercised for 
tlie condemnation of this child. Sheia 
a meek, harmless little thing." 

"He! ho!" giggled Noyse, throw- 
ing a stifling breath of rum into the 
magistrate's face. " Why, justice, we 
all exercise for it, do wo not ? Surely 
the witnesses exercise. See Santy 
there in her convulsions. Ho ! he ] he I 
haw ! haw!'' 

He was certainly imprudent, with his 
continual strange laughter; but bo was 
so beside himself with excitement or 
liquor that he did not know it. '* This 
exorcise will soon stop. I think," said 
Hawthorne. ** People have played on 
one string as long as it will bear. I 
reckon that wo ought all of us to be 
cautious now, or something will crack 
about our ears." 

Santy, as might be expected, came 
down with her evidence by the hourful, 
and spiced it with plenty of energetic 
hysterics. It was, however, the com- 
monest and dreariest kind of such rant 
as was usually poured out in tho witch- 
craft trials. ** Rachel had tempted her 
to drink magic li(]^uors; had nauntcd 
her, in company with a black man of 
small stature ; had bitten her, and tried 
to get down her throat in the shapo of a 
red squirrel; had flown away, in her 
sight, over tree-tops and into chamber- 
windows." During her almost uuin- 
telligiblo babble, many of the spectators 
absolutely yawned with weariness ; as 
much as to say that they had heard all 
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that kind of thing a great many tlmos 
beforo. 

Her illustrious successor was William 
Stacey (brother of John Stacey, tho 
tavemkeoper), that same shooting vaga- 
bond who, seven or eight months pre- 
vious, had come so near doing the Inisi- 
nes3 of Rachel's pet, Harry. What ho 
had to tell was that very circumstance, 
together with such fantastic additions as 
his boosy imagination suggested. ** My 
dog Teazer," said this sporting gentle- 
man, ** ho come on a red squirl, nigh 
Harry Moro's cabin, under the pines, 
which ho was like tD nab; but it run 
awny towards a tree, whereby I shot 
at it, and scoured on arter the dog. Tho 
squirl took another trail, and made for a 
bunch of elders, which, coming up to at a 
full run, I saw nothing but Rachel More, 
sittin' on tho ground aneath the ciders, 
lookin' mighty skeory like, with blood 
on hor face and buzzum, which samo 
pat me in a dreadful skeer, as well as 
Teazer, who smelled of her and whined ; 
whereby I never said a word, but jest 
stood and pinted at her, seein' as how 
she was a witch, and could change her- 
self into a squirl and change back. Sho 
was white and a pnntin', but up with a 
switch and flew at Teazer, who scoured 
off with his tail down, and I lik<»wise, 
which I say without shame, having seen 
naught of the likn afore or seucr, as I 
hopo to be saved." 

Such was tho long and short of Wil- 
liam Stacey*8 testimony, which flu«^hed 
Noyge's face with suppresseul nuTri- 
ment, yet which, so far as corporeal 
circumstances were concerned, was as 
accurate an account of tho bare circum- 
stance as one could reasonably demand 
of a drunkard. For the present it gave 
Tery general satisfaction to tho judges, 
excepting Judge Sewall, who ilUnatur- 
edly took occasion to aggrieve the e«)n- 
Bcientious witness by various skeptical 
cross-questions. A couple of old gran- 
Dies, and as many little girls, swore that 
they were acquaint of tliis S(iuirrel; 
that they had often seen him about 
Moro's cabin, and even ahnost in tho 
cabin ; that he answered Rachel's call, 
jumped into her lap, and ran up and 
down her dress; that, to the best of 
their horrified belief, ho was her familiar 
or attendant devil. 

" Good- wife Daunton," said the attor- 
ney to a smooth, dumpy woman, who 
took her place on the stand, ** you are 
the helpmeet of the jailer, I believe." 



** I reckon I be, sir, to bo sure," re- 
plied Good-wifo Daunton, smiling in a 
way that put one in mind of a plate of 
soft butter. 

*' Tell the court," said Newton, " what 
have been the communications of tho 
prisoner, with regard to religion, since 
her confinement." 

*' I never knew as sho have been con- 
fined," replied Good-wife Daunton. "She 
haven't been married a month, please 
the honubblo court, sir." 

" I mean to say since her imprison- 
ment," explained the lawyer. 

** Oh, sence her imprisonment ! Oh, 
senco then her communications have 
been beootiful to be sure. She have read 
the Scripter amazingly, and hearn to 
prayer and sich like, as if she was a 
dyin' angel." 

** Oh, ah, yes," broke in Newton, ap- 
parently n«it much gratified by the re- 
sponse. ** But you have examined her, 
I hope. T(;ll tho court what witch- 
marks you have found upon her." 

** Please the hoimbblo court, I have 
examined her,'* testified Good-wifo Daun- 
ton. *'I have examined her keerfully, 
and found no witch-mark whatsoever." 

'* What a phigue's come over the 
woman," muttered Newt«)n. ** I thought 
she always tound witch-marks." 

lie dismissed the gi)od-wifewith a look 
of great contempt, and recalled William 
Stacey. That personage stated that, 
since the death of More, he had shot 
habitually in tho woods around the de- 
serted cabin, and had devoted his atten- 
tion particularly to squirls, in tho hope 
of massacring that one which had once so 
incomprehensibly frustrated him. He 
had killed above a scoru and a half of 
them in that vicinity, and thought that 
he had finished tho career of the bushy- 
tail in questit)n about the first of Octo- 
ber. 

This was sufficient: this explain- 
ed tlio absence of witch-marks from 
R/ichel : three months would heal a 
sore spot, though it were made by no 
matter what unclean spirit. That mis- 
erable Eld(?r Noyse seemed to bo more 
amused than ever at this portion of tho 
testimony. His excitement had evident- 
ly quickened his sensibility to the comic ; 
and, perhaps, he appreciated all the risi- 
ble horror and nauseous grotesque of 
these tales about demoniac suckings. 
One really feels like despairing of tho 
devil, at hearing of his playing such 
tricks on wrinkled old hags, of ninety 
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and upwards. Ho disguised himsolf, 
indeed, in the form of a toad, hedge- 
hog, millert and so forth, as if ho were 
ashamed of his business ; but that does 
not in the least excuse the disgusting 
procedure, and his warmest admirers 
must concede that such conduct was 
unnecessarily vulgar. What a come 
down, Noyso, porliaps, thought, from 
his grand old days, as described by 
Milton ! 

But these things, absurd as they seem 
to us, had no laughable appearance to 
those solemn judges, nor to that young 
wife who stood up, worn with imprison- 
ment, and grief, and fear, to face the 
dreadful apparition of death. As if any- 
thing could be feared from so gentle a 
creature, she had been brought to court 
with her hands bound behind hor. For 
a long time she looked with dry eyes 
on the hard judges, the keen hireling 
attorney, and the convulsed calumnious 
witnesses. But when Good-wife Daun- 
ton turned back her dress, exposing her 
neck and shoulders to that great assem- 
bly, the insult seemed to break the 
rock that sealed her tears, and they 
rolled down hor cheeks for a while, un- 
checked and unheeded. At last she 
whispered to her husband: *'Mark,* 
won't you wipe the tears from my 
face ?" 

Mark did so, for that much was per- 
mitted him. There were other faces in 
the church at that moment that needed 
wiping. After u little she whispered 
again: '* Mark, let me lean on you, for 
I am so faint that I shall soon full." 

lie approached, and was about to put 
his arm around her waist, when Noyso 
made a quick, angry gesture to Haw- 
thorne. The magistrate scowled at the 
impHed order, but obeyed it ; for he felt 
that the reign of Juggernaut was not 
yet quite ended, lie put his hand on 
the young man's shoulder, and said re- 
solutely, yet not harshly: " Stand back." 
Presently Jlachel begged for some wa- 
ter. S tough ton commanded her to be 
quiet, but he could not command in 
everything ; and, oven as he frowned at 
her, she fainted. *' Her spirit,'' shouted 
the witness who was then testifying. 
"her spirit has gone to prison to visit 
hor uncle.'' Mark lifted up his wife, 
regardless of the jealous glare of Noyse, 
and fanned her with his hat until she 
returned to consciousness. Then tho 
trial went on again : but far away, as it 
seemed to her ; a vague, fitful, unmean- 



ing murmur of words : something which 
concerned her as if it concerned her 
not. 

She collected herself when Stonghton 
charged the jury, and gazed at him with 
parted lips, in a trenil>le of eagerness, 
llow learned the chief-justice was in 
** weapon salve and other magnetic 
cures," and with what lucidity he 
talked of *' marvelous magical sympa- 
thies and the prestigiatory art of de- 
mons." But ho was most admirable 
when he discussed the scientific proba- 
bility of the evidence of WiUiam Stacey. 
*' Truly, I confess," said he, "that 
Stacey' 3 deposition concerning tho 
transformation of Rachel More into a 
squirrel hath a somewhat ludicrous 
air, as, also, have his expressions con- 
cerning the dog's smelling at her and 
whining ; but if there is any blunder in 
it, I think it is because his fancy was 
tickled with the featness of tho pheno- 
menon — not that he would be so wicked 
as to tell a lie upon oath, and that for 
nothing. But if half-witted people 
think he swore false, I suppose it is 
because they imagine that what ho told 
implies that Rachel More was turned 
into a squirrel — which she was not; 
nor did his n»i)ort imply a»y such real 
metamorphosis of her body ; but only 
that these ludicrous demons exhibited 
to tho sight of Stacey and his dog the 
shape of a squirrel ; one of them turn- 
ing himself into such a form, and others 
hurrying on the body of Rachel near the 
same place and at tho same swiftness ; 
but interposing betwixt that squirrel- 
like spectre and her body, by modifying 
the air ; so that the scene there, to tho 
beholder's sight, was as if nothing but 
air was there, and a show of earth perpe- 
tually suited to that where the squirrel 
passed. So I have heard of some 
painters that have drawn the sky in a 
huge, lage landscape, so lively that the 
birds have flown against it, thinking it 
free air, and thus have fallen down. 
And if painters and jugglers, by the 
tricks of legerdemain, can do such 
strange feats to tho deceiving of the 
sight, it is no wonder that these air- 
invisiblo spirits as far surpass them in 
all such prestigious doings as the wr 
surpasses the eartli for subtlety. And 
as for Rachel's being seen to fly in at her 
chamber window, there is no difficulty 
in it, if it be miderstood of hor familiar 
that had transformed himself into her 
shape. For it is no such unusual thing 
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for witches to appear, either in their 
astral spirits, or bj their familiar.'^, as 
if it wero their very bodily persons. 
But when she appeared to the squaw, 
together with the black man, and oilored 
her to drhik, it is likely it was her as- 
tral spirit. These arc the most incrrdi- 
blo passages in the testimony ; and yet 
you SCO how credible they are, if 
rightly understood.** 

The jiirymou, however, did not quite 
agree with the learned and ingenious 
chief-jnstiee. Either thesi' absurd j^en- 
tlemen had become skeptical with the 
rest of the community ; or they wore 
too stupid to see the force of the prose- 
cuting arguments ; or they were fal.-jc 
to their oaths and their duty as citizen*. 
In few previous eases had the criminat- 
ing evidence being more precise, posi- 
tive, and consistent with itsi.'lf than on 
this occasion ; and y«'t, after a whis- 
pered consultation of five niiimti'S. the 
jurors had the face to ignun* it all, and 
bring in such a verdict as had been 
heard only once before during the en- 
tiro witchcraft proseculions. The f(>ro- 
man cleared his throat two or three 
times, rubbed his puzzled head with his 
g;reat, honest hand, cast a doubtful 
glance at Stoughton, as if he wondered 
what that great oflirial would do to him, 
gavo a long, earnest look at the ac- 
cused, and then uttered the frimplo 
words — Not guilty ! There was a uui- 
Tersal shout: some of the women cried 
hysterically for joy, and many hands 
were stretched out to Mark and Ra- 
chel. The flush (»f fevir fadt?d from 
Noyso*s face, and he gn-w so white 
that it was observed by several persons. 
Farris looked as if he could sneak to 
the door between the feirt i»f the spec- 
tators; while even Mather glowered 
about him with a startled perplexity, 
like a sailor waking up to the reality 
that his ship has gone down during his 
slumber, and left him but a phuik. 
Stoughton alone was fully equal in air 
and action to the emergency. lie rose, 
shaking his robes, struck the table with 
his clenched fist, and shouted, *' Silence! 
silence ! Sheriif, clear the house of this 
clamor!" 

A minute or two brought that order- 
ly, law-abiding population to a ntspect- 
nil stillness. *' Master foreman," said 
Stoughttm, ** and you others of the jury, 
I am amazed, I am confounded, at the 
Terdict which you have brought before 
the court on this case. By what con- 



tortions of reason, by what legerdemain 
of sophistry have you come to such an 
alienation of the truth? What found 
you incongruous or wanting iu the tes- 
timony, or lunatic in the plea of the 
advocate, or what imposture in the 
charge of the judge, that you should so 
controvert and contemn them all? I 
should like to know what evil spii-it 
hath crept into our society of late, to 
lead it into false argumentations and 
soft-hearted ness toward sin. We were 
in a way to have cleared the land of 
these children of Satan. Who it is 
that obstructs the coarse of justice I 
know not. The Lord bo merciful to 
the country! Go back now, and coi>- 
sider well your verdict; and when you 
bring it again to us, let it bo such as on 
honest jmlge can agree to." 

The jury went out this time, and 
was absent, engaged in violent discu»- 
fci»)n, f(»r more than an hour. There 
were still several who clung earnestly 
to their first decision; but the majority 
wanted the back-bone necessary for the 
occasion. They crowded their way 
back through the unbroken audience, 
and signified to the frowning chief-jus- 
tice that they had como to an agree- 
ment. There was no more shouting 
when the foreman declared Kachel 
Stanton guilty of the chargt;s in her ii>- 
dictment, but greatly recommendable 
to mercy. 

liachel was almost carried out of 
court and back to prison. They shut 
the door upon her, and shut Mark and 
his mother out«<ide. Very silently did 
the.«*e last go to their desolato hearth; 
and very sadly did Good- wife Stanton 
try to resume those readinj^s in Joro- 
miah ; but it was more than her voice 
could d«), and she was unable oven to 
distin;^uish the words. 

Meantime, the trials went on rapidly, 
and t\v«) morn were convicted before 
that day's sunset. The morrow was 
the Sabbath ; and the chmrch was 
crowded with people who came from 
all the vichn'ty to hejir Cotton Mather; 
for it was given out that he had passed 
the whole nii^ht in preparing a sermon 
fitted to the occasion ; a sermon in 
which the pow(TS of man would be ex- 
hausted to revive the dying fiuiaticism 
of the village. *' He astonished, con- 
gregation of God !" ho began ; ** stand 
astonished at the horrible spectacle 
which is before your minds. This vil- 
lage, and perhaps this laud, never had 
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in it a more astonishing spectacle. Be- 
hold a young woman, but an old sin- 
ner, condemned to die before her time 
for being wicked overmuch. Behold 
one just nineteen years old, and yet 
found ripe for the vengeance of a capi- 
tal execution. Ah, miserable soul! 
with what a swift progress of sin and 
folly hast thou made haste unto the 
congregation of the dead !" 

Two or throe sturdy people opened 
their pew doors, and walked out of 
church before this sermon was half 
over ; and wo will take the liberty to 
do the same, never minding the denim- 
ciations of the preacher, nor the club- 
bed stick of the tithiag-maii. 

CHA1>TER XXVII. 

If any person supposes that our Mark 
was a fellow who would let his wife be 
hanged without risking his own neck for 
hers, they are entirely mistaken. As 
long, indeed, as the tragedy was in sus- 
pense, he felt and acted like a baby ; and 
80 far from being able to plot a rescue, 
he could not fashion a train of consecu- 
tive ideas on any subject whatever ; but 
now that the worst was evident and there 
remained little or no hope that any one 
else would save Rachel, ho determined 
to save her himself, and grew wonder- 
fully composed, clear-headed, and reso- 
lute. His nri^t object was to find a method 
of getting her out of the country after 
he should have got her out of prison. 
The plan of escaping on horseback by 
land seemed difficult and dangerous ; for 
the winter had fully set in, the snow was 
two feet deep on the levels, and icy 
blasts wandered like murderers through 
the desolate forests. The only other 
alternative was to smuggle Kachel on 
shipboard, and fly away with her on the 
wines of the tempest beyond the ken 
of Juggernaut. So Mark haunted tho 
rough wharves, examined the points of 
the five or six sloops and brigs which 
lay in the harbor, and scraped ac- 
quaintance with the seafaring men of 
Salem. According to our admirable 
Bed Letter Hawthorne, they were a 
jolljr, rummy, reckless, piratical set, the 
mariners of that period. BojJ down a 
tailor of our times until you get him 
rerj close upon the consistence of a 
bnocaneer, and you have a sailor of a 
oentnry and a half ago. Mark loafed 
willi these fellows, drank with them, 
iMghed at their sbandalous jokes, and 



protended to believe their incredible sto- 
ries. He paid handsomely for liquor 
when they would suffer it, and, by Ui 
indifference to change, won golden opin- 
ions of John Stacey, keeper of the Ship 
Tavern. The serious minded of the 
community, of course, thought that he 
was going to ruin remarkably fast; 
especially as he favored the society, not 
of New England sailors, but of the more 
ungodly tars from the old country and 
Virginia. 

'' Captain Hilton," said he to a broad, 
sunburnt, rod-whiskered man, who swal- 
lowed rum-punch with him in the boonest 
companionship at a table of the Ship 
Tavern — ** so, captain, the 'Blunderbuss* 
sails for Virginia in three days, eh ?" 

•* Ay, ay, my boy," replied the skip- 
per in a deep, sonorous growl, like the 
voice of an extra-sized organ-pipe. 

*'Captiun, what would you say to a 
couple of passengers who would pay 
well and thank you into the bargiun ?** 

** Say ? I'd say, come right aboard 
my hearties," responded the skipper, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, to ship 
another sea, as he phrased it, of rom- 
punch. 

**I could bring you such a coaple; 
and they would pay well, I tell you ; bat 
it must bo a secret business. Will you 
promise to keep it secret, captain ?'* 

** Word of a sailor," replied the red- 
whiskers. ** Crack on." 

*' One of the two is in prison, and has 
got to get out first," said Mark, his yoioe 
staggering a little as he approached lus 
wife's name. 

** One oHhem witches ?" inquired the 
skipper between his whiffs. *' Crack on.*' 

*'Yes, captain," continued Mark, en- 
couraged at seeing how coolly his sea- 
faring friend faced the idea of running 
away with a prisoner. *' It is the one 
tlmt was tried first, tho other day ; the 
young woman of about nineteen." 

** What ! that trim wench which spoke 
for water, and came down by the run 7 
Crack on, my boy." 

** Yes, sir; that was my wife, sir. 
Don't tell on us, for God's sake !" im- 
plored Mark, seizing the captain's hand. 

The sailor leaped passionately to bis 
feet, and stared hard at the young fel- 
low's wet eyes ; then, shaking him by 
tho hand vehemently, he broke forth in 
a low mutter energetic with oaths: 
*• Here's faith and troth to ye, my boy- 
I mustn't help yo break prison, or I 
might get caught and break owners. 
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But yoti jQst run be? out; atid, if I don^fe 

le ber tn tovr, tuny I be euak an(] 

bnwod by lior^i/tlslj." 

Jfark now dctjiilcd hb plans (ind pros- 
pects • how ho Imd fitudlod the old house 
m whicli Riiclif^l was kept ; how he was 
^utH ifcf iho riid of a certain (mnntGg In- 
*}/' ' ' i iittutium ; how he thought 

1 y to get the guard drunk 

1 w u 4 tie 81 rabl ; ho w he cou Id 
I iHil m hin urma U» the b^aoh 

fc .. *i- . w-'i) no tidl-Ule taarks of her 
littlo fi't i:i r!3i3 anow drifta* 

**A!l iif^Uu my boj/^ repeated Hil- 
ton. •* Kt^qj ashjifp hjokout; but crack 
on, howsoever. If ttoy of them dashed 
ark» of Furitaixa get across yer track, 
ruii *em down. Steady for the beaoh 
i>pp*>$ite my barky. I'm there with a 
mat and four jolly lad a. Give way, 
DOD ! Then let them dashed old psaloi- 

Jtmg luggers overhaul ua if they can* 
1\! ^)*ar A hand mytelf in shivering the 
|jris4:iu if it wasn't for owners. But 
ok on, my boy* There ain*t much 

-way; for the ice may have us hard 
'md foft before three dayn Is up." 

S«i, the coimtenanee of this profane 

Baforing man bein^ gained » Mark was 

\ liberty to proceed in good heart with 

■' irs^tiona ag*unst law and order* 

^ adessly leave the wh ole ma t- 

U. . „.. handa and in those of Poquan- 

nnui, confitlent that they will omit no 

conceivably necessary preparation. By 

"be way J what an estraordinary eon- 

_ aniiince are these ftiitbful, nnforgetting 

Indians ! Who would ever hare expected 

to Bets Poquannum in Salem again (ifler 

all his dreadful misadventure 9 with the 

Puritan whipping-pcrsta 1 And yet, ber^ 

h« is, ju»t in the nick of time to fly 

around and make himself useful in the 

rc^ftcne of Rachel. It was rather danger- 

oat work for him, I suipeot, inasmuch 

L ' * riired at Good-wife Stan - 

liti and before mommg 

suii^rit rutugH m some undiscoverabb 

bim»>w of the wintry forests* It was 

m dangerous, in fact, thot he never 

would have put bb ily fingers into it, 

kad he not f«lt in hia savage conscietjoe 

thai bn waa bound to the More family 

by 11 nilf'hf V ihdit of kinduoss* A little 

;^d dissipation, ho was 

i true Indian gentleman; 

improvidentt generotia* and 

I I to death to gratitude or vou- 

Ali things being ready, Mark dropped 
bti» the Ship Taveni* about sun«et of 
VOL. I.— 13 



the third day, to exchange a last pre* 
parato ry word wi tb the ski pp er, * * Will 
you be ready for us to-nigh tt captain* 
b*.itween twelve and one V* 

*' Ay, ay, my boy. Sharp's the word* 
Steer for the oak-tree on the beach. I*m 
tliere with four men, ready for any of 
your hippercritieal Dutch luggers of 
Puritans, talking through th«ir bow- 
sprits J' 

This brief dialogue took place in tha 
front entry of the tavern, and waa 
abruptly ended by the appearance of 
that steiilthy landlord Stacey. *' Good- 
by, my boy ; aba'n*t see you till next 
summer," continued Hilton, sbakinff 
SI ark by the band and winking both 
eyes at him with the jolliest piratioal 
humor. He rolled into the bar- room 
and called for a drink; while Mark, 
whistling in pretended indifference, 
walked homeward. A rbit with hiJ 
mother at Mistress Bowson's helped to 
wear away the evening. On their re- 
turn, flt nine o'clock, Good-wife Stanton 
went to bed as usual, leaving Mark to 
watch out the fire. An hour afterward 
there was a tap at the door, and Poquau* 
num entered* dressed in his usual rod 
blanket hunting-shirt, and leggins. 
After whispering together a momenta 
the Indian took a jug from the chimney- 
comer, and went out again alone* A 
walk of five minutes through the damp, 
clinging snow brought him to the houso 
of the murdered Coiy — the ancient edi- 
fice which I have already mentioned as 
the prison of RacheL It was a tbabby, 
unsightly affair, erected originally for 
one of the wealthy families of the place, 
and forsaken a dozen years ago for a 
mansion of more aristocratic pretensiona. 
Quadrangular, with two stories and threo 
gables, it had a small wing on one ^ide* 
toward which Poquannum now directed 
his footsteps. Standing on tip-toe, ho 
peered cautiously through the blurrod 
diamond panes of a narrow window, and, 
l>y the light of a gmouldercd fir*?, saw 
two beda on the floor, each occupied by 
two recumbent figures. It was, in faott 
the guard- room of the extempore prjs^m 
— adtereputable guard-rtmm. haunt<*d by 
worse ehnraoters than fliose confined 
within — a berth of loose fellows, aliens^ 
drunkards, card-players* and pillory 
notables; for, in the great struggle 
against witchcraft, all other kinds of 
wtckedness went ynwhipt of justice, and 
grew impudently roni pant* Having sa- 
tisfied his in(|uisitiv«noi9 concernbg 
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tills ploas.int iutorior, Poquannum walk- 
ed to the door, and lot himself go against 
it with a thump which made its rusty 
bolts cUittiT. The loud jar, together 
with a succession of moans and grunts 
which he proceeded to execute iu very 
good imitation of a drunkard, disturbed 
the harmony of the snoring quartette 
witliin. One of the sleepers rolled over, 
and muttered in a squetucy voice : **Git 
out!'* As the noise still continued, he 
waked up entirely, and rubbed his eyes 
open with his left wrist, mumbling: 
** Cuss it ! What dum critter's that ?" 

His next move was to kick his bed- 
fellow, and bawl in his ear : ** Heist up, 
IJill. Go t«) the door and drive off that 
cussed hog." 

It was half a minute before Bill 
Stacey could get his sleepy head up- 
right enough to look around with any 
just apj)reciation of the emergency. 
** All riprht, Cap'n Fenu," he drawled; 
and, making a stumbHng rush to the 
door, he iliing it open ; whereupon 
Poquannum immediately rolled in, fol- 
lowed by his jug and a middle-sized 
snow-drift. ** llullo !" exclaimed Bill ; 
•* it's that dum Injun — the same as was 
hero afore — and as drunk as ever you 
see. Hullo ! he's got nigh upon two 
quart of rum with him ; whereby I 
means to take a little d'rectly." 

** I say. Bill, hand over," shouted 
Fenn, hopping up with the suddenness 
of a spring Turk out of a surprise-box. 
**Here, ht me have a suck at that 'ere. 
Now, g»^t along. Ain't I cap'n of this 
'ere guard /" 

having violent hands on the jug, ho 
turned it up, and took such a long drink 
that Bill Stacey thought ho should die of 
thirst ill the meanwhile. But the cap- 
tain was unable ti) drink the entire two 
quarts, and so, like a gentleman, as he 
was, he presently handed the vessel 
back to his drouthy comrade. *' Shet 
that door, Bill," said he. ** It's dum- 
nati»»n cohl out. And fetch the jug and 
the Injun here." 

Staoi'v pushed out some of the snow, 
slamiaetl the dt>or to, and reverently 
deposited that casket of liquid treasure 
in the ohimney-eorner. He then seized 
l\>quannum by the ankles and hauled 
him aenjss the tloor to a line with the 
beds, dnipping his feot on the hearth as 
cari'h'ssly as if they were a couple of 
fon'K>g>*. '*Cussi'd drunken critter," 
he (»bs»»rved, surveying; him with a 
moralizing air. •» He's happy. Allers 



chuck full of licker, whereby ho loses 
his soul — if he's got any — and mokes a 
hog of hisself." 

Ho accepted the jug again from the 
liospitable hands of the captain, and 
proceeded to mortify hia own soul by a 
draught as long as one of Elder Parns's 
applications. The drinking soon be- 
came general, for the other two guards- 
men shuOled off the sleepy coil, and 
came in for a share of the liquor. 
** What'U the Injun say when he finds 
his jug empty?" observed an inquir- 
ing spirit. *'0h, he'll think he drunk 
it hisself," answered Stacey ; ** and if 
he says boo at us, we'll kick him oat. 
Dum him ! don't he owe us suthin for his 
lodgin' !'' 

Meantime, Poquannum lay motionless 
and silent, with the exception of an ir- 
regular, laborious, drunken snoro. It 
must have been an extraordinary trial 
for him to hear all that good rum gur- 
gling down the throats of those thirsty 
vagabonds, without being able to ask 
one little drop for his own appreciatiTB 
gullet; but he would have seen all the 
rum in New England poured into the 
sea before he would have risked, by a 
wink, the success of the stratagem in 
which he was engaged by so many sen- 
timents of Indian conscience and honor. 
The liquor rapidly mounted to the heads 
of the estnnable men who enjoyed it* 
and set them to telling such stories and 
cracking such jokes as would have been 
suihcieut to pillory the entire Old Troop 
of Salem. Bill Stacey wanted to let off 
his vivacity in a song, boasting that he 
had a voice like a robin-redbreast on a 
swamp-maple iu spring-time. ** I tell 
you, Cap'n Fenn," said he, " 1 can 
snore berr 'n that dum Deacon Jones 
what leads 'er singin' in Err' Xoyse'fl 
meet'n'ouse — snore her 'n that when I'm 
'sleep ; of course berr when I'm 'wake. 
Let's have a song, Cap'n Femi. I'll 
siuLT it." 

Captain Fenn, who had a strong 
head, if not a strong mind, objected to 
the song, on the score that somebody 
might overhear them, and think that 
they were drunk. Having taken a few 
more drinks, however, ho changed his 
opinion, and declared that, on sober 
second thoughts, he would permit a 
psalm-tune. Old Hundred, for example, 
to which Bill Stacey might set some jolly 
words, if he thought proper. *» AVon't 
do nofn 'er sort," retunied Bill. ** Won't 
sing jolly words t'Ole Hunr. Spiles 'er 
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words. Spiles Ole Ilunr. Foro I'll 
Bpilo OIo Hunr, Til make a boost o* 
myself, liko 'at 'aro Injun." 

And he brought down liis fiitt on 
Poquann urn's stomnch with an em- 
phasis, which drew a loud, though in- 
articulate interjection from that sham 
sloepor. Hero was another cause of 
dispute ; for Captain Fenn, conscious 
that he was getting drunk on the In- 
dian's rum, felt bound to grant him a 
certain degree of protection ; and h»^, 
therefore, stammered forth, if not a tor- 
rent, at least a vigorous brooklet of in- 
dication, upon the inhospitable Staooy . 
•* 'Sides," ho observed, in conclusion, 
* * what a cuss wanter wake ini up fi)r ? 
If 'a wake 'im up, why, he'll want's 
jTutn ; .and if lie wants rum, why, he 
C3an*t have it." 

By the time this trifling difficulty was 
oomposed, the two othi.T members of 
'%:ho guard were in a state that unfitted 
'fchem for further watching. Their heads 
liung helplessly to one side, like the 
^;aputs of slain turkeys ; and each hav- 
5.ng fixed upon a knothole of the floor, 
stared at it, as if ho meant to stare it 
out of countenance. Presently their 
spines gave way, and they went flatl}' 
"^o sleep, with such suddenness, that it 
seemed doubtful whether they had been 
siwako at all. Their somnolency was 
of the infectious sort apparently ; for 
Stacey and the captain presently rolled 
after them deep into the abysses of slum- 
ber. 

During half an hour after the guards- 
men were in full snore, Poquannum lay 
moveless. Then he turned cautiously 
on one side, and, through his half-closed 
eyelids, watched the sleepers for an- 
other fiyo minutt.'S. At hist he rose, by 
an almost undiscernablo motion, noise- 
lessly stealing uj» to his full height like 
a ghost or wizard of the theatre. With 
a tread as st(?althy as that of an exhala- 
tion, he glided by tiie heads of the 
drunkards, drawing no quicker pulse 
from their hearts, caushig no tiniest 
ripple of sound to break uprm thcjir 
hearing. Each form was quift, and 
each face expressionless, imder tlie 
weisht of an Lue))riatHd slumber. Si- 
lenUy, furtively, like a serpent, liko a 
familiar spirit, ho paused by the side of 
Fenn ; knelt, and passed an unfelt hand 
into his pockets, while, with a constant 
eye, ho watched his visage. Presently 
he rose successful, holding, separated 
by his fingers, two heavy keys, the 



handles of which were attached to each 
other by a thong of deerskin. Float- 
ing now by imperceptible advances to a 
door which led into the main edifice, 
this inaudible being slid the smaller 
of the keys into the lock, and turned it 
with steady delicacy. 15ut the mechan- 
ism was too coarse for his purpose; 
the bolt leaped back abruptly with a 
etartling click. In an instant Poquan- 
num had sunk to the floor, and lay 
motionless in very nearly his first posi- 
tion. One of the guards partially 
awoke ; listened drowsily for a mo- 
ment ; muttered some drunken inco- 
herency ; turned on his face, and again 
slumbered. Aft^r ten minutes of wait- 
ing, of rigidity, of silence, Poquannum 
stood once more by the portal. Silent- 
ly a bar h*ft its post ; with only some 
slight grating, a bolt slid back ; and the 
savage disappeared through an opening 
of darkness. 

For a quarter of an hour he was gone ; 
as utterly gone, both from sight and 
hearing, as if ho had descended once 
and fornver into the tomb. Then the 
door moved again outwardly ; moved on 
soundless hinges with a m'.>tion that was 
almost repose ; and, behind its incos- 
santly but imperceptibly advancing 
verge, shone the eyes of Poquannum. 
lie slid downward into the guard-room 
from the unsetm stair within, holding 
the hand of a w«^man, who, with a faint 
rustle of female vesture, followed in his 
footsteps. He seemed to bear her as 
on wings of silence, across the room ; 
he opened, without one jar of abrupt 
movement, the outer door; they merged 
into exterior night, and behind them 
silently closed the portal. 

As they prissod from \nider the shadow 
of the lu>use, and entered the moonlit 
street, a man rose from a snow-drift, 
shook off the damp fleeces with which 
he had covered himself, and welcomed 
the escaped prisoner back to liberty 
with an embrace. They whispered 
each other's names, "Mark! Kachel !" 
and that was all that they uttered. Ho 
took otY one of the cloaks which shroud- 
ed him, and wrapped her in it; then 
raising her in his arms, hurried away as 
rapidly as if ho were but carrying a 
child. Poquannum jdcked up a gun 
which lay in the snow beneath a fence, 
an<l removed a swathing cloth from its 
lock, as he fidlowed the trail with un- 
deviating footsteps. So now, with dis- 
tant lunatic astonishment, the moon bo- 
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held Mark eloping with his wife from 
the clutches of law and order ; and de- 
cided, perhaps, that it had not seen a 
prettier feat of the kind since the Iliac 
night on which pious Eneas shouldered 
his father, and ran away from the 
Grecians. For a quarter of a mile, the 
hale young colonist never stopped nor 
faltered under that dear burden. Po- 
qu'annum, thou, took it pooseback, and 
carried it rapidly fifty rods further, when 
he again rendered it up to its rightful 
owner. Mark saw the shore ; he saw 
the trysliug oak ; he saw the wide free 
waste of waters ; he bounded on with 
the exultation of escape ; but, in the 
next moment, came a croak of alarm 
from the Indian. Pausing for one con- 
fused instant, the party looked back, 
and saw three or four shapes, like 
shadows, gliding after them with urgent 
speed over the long glittering snow- 
slopes. Setting Rachel on her feet, 
Mark bade her run for the oak ; then, 
falling back with Poquannum, ho fol- 
lowed her at a few yards distance. 
They had trampled ten rods further 
through the sodden drifts, when the 
foremost pursuer cumo up, almost with- 
in striking reach, and cried : '* Halt ! I 
arrest you in the king's name.'* 

Stopping instantly, Mark seized the 
gun and presented it, saying : ** Stand 
back, Herrick, or I shall fire.'* 

The sheriff leaped aside with one 
bound, and forward with another, fol- 
lowed in the same manner by his party. 
The flint sparkled on the lock ; but no 
report came, and no bullet flow ; for tlio 
insidious snow had done evil work with 
the priming. Down went the gun, and 
there was a moment of desperate, hand- 
to-hand struggle. Mark was clutched 
by two men, and felt the hot rummy 
breath of Henn in his face, when ho 
heard rapid steps behind him, and knew 
that Hilton was coming to the rescue. 
In an instant more, the captain of the 
guard stuck head-foremost in a snow- 
drift, and that part of him which re- 
mained visible, was tremendously bela- 
bored by a pair of the biggest feet that 
ever grew in Virginia. Mark polished 
off his other assailant, John Stacey, 
with a vigor which it gratifled him all 
•his subsequent life to remember. Leav- 
ing his victim at the bottom of a moist 
gully, he saw Poquannum trip up Her- 
rick, and draw his knife as if to scalp 
that eminent worshiper of Jugger- 
naut. He leaped forward quick enough 



to catch the Indian's bond and prerent 
the execution of his artistic design. 
Poquannum looked grieved and morti- 
fied at losing such a souvenir as the 
sheriff's hair ; but there was no time to 
remonstrate, for other pursuers were 
now visible, chasing down the distant 
snow toward the scene of battle. With 
a parting kick for Stacey, and a stun- 
ning knock on the head for Herrick, 
the three conquerors saved their damp 
artillery, and made a hasty retreat to 
the boat. The sailors bent violently to 
their oars ; the prow dashed cUmbing 
through floating bits of ice ; they shot 
rapidly out over ripples of shadowed 
silver to the side of the '* Blunderbuss." 
The sails soon climbed bellying to their 
posts, and onward stole the little croft, 
gathering way as it advanced, until the 
shining shore disappeared behind it in a 
haze of moonlight. 

" All right, my lass ! Here's to ye, 
with respects," said Hilton, draining off 
a glass of rum and water at Rachel, as 
they sat in the little cabin. ** What's 
to be done now ! Why, snap yer little 
Angers at them psalm-singin' lubbers, 
and turn in." 

** Who but the old sarpent could 
have set Herrick arter us, I wonder," 
he continued. ** Landlord Stacey smelt 
it out, though, I'll warrant. Dashed 
old landshark ! I wish he may be pison- 
cd with the water in his own rum- I 
never see one o' them rum-peddlers aa 
wouldn't sell yer soul to the devil in 
gill-glasses, and make him think they 
was half-pints." 

Behold now the champion of Saddu- 
cism in full flight, and our bloody, ortho- 
dox, law-and-order Juggernaut victori- 
ously exultant. What a happy old god 
he ought to be, and what delightful 
triumphal-cars he should ride m to 
Gallows Hill ! But no, it is to be fear- 
ed that, like a gluttonous, short-sighted 
anaconda, he lias so gorged himself 
with prey, that he will soon full a victim 
to the popular indignation of this be- 
reaved Salem. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Good-wife Stanton felt something 
very like complete despair when she 
rose in the morning and read a letter in 
Mark's handwriting, which she discov- 
ered on the table. Going to Virginia 7 
Going to break jail for Kachcl ? Oh» 
he was surely killed or in prison ; the 
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miard bad surely shot luzn or seized 
fiim. She hastened to his room, in 
liopes of finding him there, and discov- 
ering that tho letter, real as it seemed 
tM her fingers, was only a vision. But 
"the room was empty ; the bed had felt 
"the weight of no slumberer that night ; 
cind a sudden remombranco of mysteri- 
ous looks and preparations told her that 
^!Jark had departed. J^ho ran over to 
JBIrs. Bowson's, and, with a face half 
piteous, half reproachful, thrust tho 
Setter into her hands. '"There," said 
she, ** that's wluit I've got by marrying 
»ny son into your family;" and then 
••ho rough linen apron went up over her 
^d face, and she fell a sobbing behind 
5t. After a few moments she *' begged 
"^iistress Bowson's pardon for ttdking 
so to her ; and you must excuse me." 
said she, ** for he's tho only boy Pve 
^t ; and I haint got no other chil- 
dren." 

Then she wiped her eyes, and they 
both rushed out bareheaded into tho 
windy street, to loam some news of 
Mark and Kachel. They found tho 
whole village in a turmoil about this 
audacious jail-breaking ; and not a few 
of the villagers heartily delighted at 
the clean escape of the runaways. 

Meantime, Elder Noyso had also 
heard the news ; but ho did not hold a 
prayer- meeting over it, like those two 
foouah women, on tiio contrary he raved 
about his study in such a frenzy of rage 
that he absolutely wondered at his own 
bodhunito malignity, lie seamed to 
himself to consist of two beings — one 
who gnashed forth curses, and foamed 
at the mouth with h<?lpless fury; an- 
other who stood by in fear, horr(>r, and 
amazement, responsible for all this 
wickedness, but having over it no con- 
trol, lie began to question whether his 
mind were not shaken, or whether he 
had not been delivered over altogether 
to some outrageous devil. Calmness 
returned in a few days, although by no 
process that was creditable to his char- 
acter. Already it was evident that the 
divinity of Gallows Hill was losing his 
hold on the popular throat. The lialf- 
dozen true men who had opposed liim 
from tho first, were now listened to with 
respect; and the doughfaces on every 
side began, like true old rats, to escapo 
from the sinking ship. The juries 
gained wonderfully in back- bono after 
the first two or three trials, actually de- 
livering their own conscientious verdicts 



right in the snarling teeth of the judges 
and elders ; and, having arrived, with 
much fear and trembling, at one decis- 
ion o^not guilty, they went on thereafter 
at such a rate that, when the session 
closed. Juggernaut had only bagged 
three victims out of his proposed fifty. 
Now, too, the commonalty, ay, and 
men in high position, talked about satis- 
faction for blood, satisfaction for wasted 
property; denouncing the atrocity of 
the courts ; pointing out perjurers 
among tho witnesses, and murderers 
among tho judges. The Sadducees 
would evidently soon triumph ; and 
what if thoy should be vindictive ? 
What if tho vox pupuli should believe 
itself to be truly vox Dei, and say, 
"Vengeance is mine, I will repay." 

Elder Noyse soon became so absorbed 
in the consideration of these questions, 
that he lost sight of many other things 
which had previously occupied his at- 
tention, lie presently wondered, and 
then ho regretted, that he should have 
been hurried so fur as ho had been, by 
any carnal affection for a mere mortal. 
The more frightened ho got, tho more 
he repented and the more he tried to 
resume his religious habits and religious 
feelings. lie emptied his dram-bottle 
into the snow, read his Bible frequently, 
and struggled in prayer against Satan, 
for what was left of his rascally soul. 
He thiuiked heaven for **the sore but 
merited rebuke that had been adminis- 
tered to his spiritual pride, by lotting 
him fall among divers mighty lusts, 
which had compassed him round like 
strong bulls of Bashan, and from which 
he had only escaped grieY»)usly bruised 
and wounded." He was particularly 
fervent that Providence would restrain 
the people, and not suffer it to take into 
its earthly hands the divine vengeance. 
Finally, fueling that it was wrong to 
tempt weak human nature hy tho occa- 
sions of evil, he rode away to Boston, 
and efiected an exchange for one month 
with an elder of that city. *' Brother," 
said he, *' I desire that you will do your 
possibles to tho healing of tho sore 
wounds of my people. Woe unto mo ! 
I fear that I have been left unto my own 
bUnd ways in my ministrations for the 
half year past. I fear that my voice 
hath sounded unto my flock as tho voice 
of one that reproacheth and blasphem- 
eth. I am unwortliy to make my peace 
with them, until I have had time to 
commune with mine own heart, and con- 
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i-ince it of all its errors, and heedless- 
ness. Aid me, brother. Speak com- 
fortably unto my people, and I will 
endeavor to speak comfortably unto 
thine." 

And so, for five or six weeks, our 
penitent elder contrived to stay away 
from Salem, thus escaping a great part 
of the indignation which tho villagprs 
now vented on their late leaders. Ad- 
mirable indeed was tho sonnon which he 
preached, on tho fast-day, when Judge 
Sewall stood up in church and handed 
in a written confession, asking pardon 
of God and the people for his mournful 
errors of judgment in tho late trials. 
Very highly, also, did he approve the 
conduct of the judge in setting- apart 
that day for an annual fast, so that ho 
might never forget his sin and his hu- 
miliation. And when he found himself 
once more in Salem, ho made no bones 
about confessing his own faults ; asking 
the general forgiveness, and declaring 
that ** he humbly consecrated the resi- 
due of his life to bless mankind." His 
conscience was very much awake, and 
he had many fits of remorse, until all 
danger seemed to be over. Then ho 
became spiritually calm again, and went 
on peaceably preaching very orthodox 
sermons ; although ho thouglit that ho 
never quite recovered his former inward 
fervor and tranquillity. What a shabby, 
feeble, inane termination to that tragedy 
• of soul which ho had passed through ; 
to all those subtle temptations, those 
fierce desires, those lengthened aposta- 
sies ; to his deep-laid wicked plots, his 
bloodguiltiness and his keen conscious- 
ness of damnation! Yet, so it was; 
for such was his coward mind that he 
could not inflict any terrible punishment 
upon himself; dared not become a 
warning to mankind by openly bearing 
the cross of utter condemnation. Ho 
did no more than to moan inwardly 
some months with timorous remorse, and 
put on outwardly the broadest possible 
phylacteries of pious pretense. Tho 
end was not yet for him ; ho was reso- 
lute not to face its whole power now ; 
he preferred that it should come upon 
him mor(? iusupportably hereafter. 

Meantime, Governor Phips issued a 
reprieve to all persons whatsoever, who 
were confessors of witchcraft, or had 
been convicted of witchcraft. Here- 
upon, we men of Massachusetts, lately 
BO anxious to hang all and sundry, de- 
vised, circulated, signed and printed an 



address of thanks to his excellency. 
We styled him, " one of the tribe of 
Zebulon, raised up from among our- 
selves, and spirited as well as commis- 
sioned to be the steersman of a vessel 
befogged in the mare mortuum of rcitch- 
crafty who so happily steered her course 
that she escaped shipwreck, and was 
again safely moored under the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and who cut asunder tho 
knot of witchcraft, more difficult to be 
dissolved than tho famous Gordian one 
of old." 

We have jumped over time some- 
what rapidly, and must go back a few 
weeks to see how it turned out with 
Deacon Bowson and Teague. A day 
or two after KachePs escape, they were 
put on trial, and their affairs settled up 
in short order. The witnesses had few 
or no convulsions now, and for the most 
part seemed to have lost their memo- 
ries. Some could not recollect what 
they had formerly said about their afflic- 
tions. Others roundly confessed, with 
tears in their eyes, and shame in their 
faces, that they had belied both them- 
selves and their neighbors. Teague 
was fined for getting drunk on rum, 
but cleared of familiarity with any 
other kind of spirits. Deacon Bowson, 
very much to his dissatisfaction, was 
returned as non compos. The court 
appointed a conservator over him, with 
directions to either bring Sarah Carrier 
into complete quiet, or turn her out of 
tho Bowson family. The energetic 
conservator did both ; giving Sarah a 
tremendous whipping first, and then 
packing her off to live with Good- wife 
Stanton. People about Salem took the 
hint, so that nearly all the afflicted 
brats in the village got floggings, and 
a number of grown up witnesses, even, 
such as Thomas Bibber, Bill Stacey, and 
John Indian, received three or four 
thrashings apiece from various stalwart 
avengers of public or private wrongs. 
John Bowson, deprived of his deacon- 
ship, wandered lamentably about the 
streets, much ridiculed and persecuted 
by mischievous urchins. They would 
gravely request his attendance at a 
witch communion, to be held at such a 
place on such an evening; and when 
the poor man arrived circumspectly at 
the time appointed, he would be saluted 
with showers of snowballs from some 
invisible ambuscade of delighted younk- 
ers. 

Between four or five months rolled 
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away before Mistress Bowson and 
Good-wife Stanton got news of tboso 
fugitives in whom their hearts wero 
l)ound up. In one of the earliest spring 
Teasels from Virginia, came a little let- 
ter with divers corners and angles (liko 
the outline of a house with several ga- 
Ues), directed to these two expectant 
ladies, in Mark's high round-hand 
writing. Wo will not trouble ourselves 
to describe the manner in which this 
priceless epistle was opened and read, 
and re-read, and spread out before 
heaven, with a joy and gratitude that 
oould not bo uttered. 

Dated, ** Norfolk in Virginia, March 
ye 2d, 1G93," it ran as follows : 

**Mt Dear Mother and my Dear Aunt : 

" We have now bin ton "Wcoks safe among 
these kindly Peoi)lo of the Virfrininna, wlio 
are very kospifaole to us, m they aro to aU 
Btrangor.^. For which wo fool toward them 
sach an acknoicledf^ins^ diBpodUion, that wo 
would liko to SCO them haiXi'V favored with 
means of Grace and loss f^iven to gfrouff 
liquors. But nothinij can f,'o beyond their 
freeheartod behavyor, and their froutility of 
maimers to ua \)oorrunatrnySf in CHpocial the 
Captain who futehed us here, and would take 
no manner of reicard for our voyage, sayinfj 
be would expect our arrival home when wo 



phould be more able to spare our liUh Trea- 
sure. Mark fetched awny^/V;/ poundn with 
him in onr Kxodun, so thatj what with pood 
friends liere, wo aro in no peril of want. We 
hopo and prat/ fv*rvonfly that yon have bin in 
no Peril of wor^e than' waul duriu}; tlio time 
that God ha3 ho well cared for ?/<. ()h, have 
wo not prayed for you. de:?inn«^ that you 
miqlit not be harmed by the dis/nn/t/'rs that 
afflict poor Snlom. We t;et no news from the 
north as yet of anv parficulnnfirit, no that 
wo learn Nothinp: ot'" what is hapninj; lo those 
we 80 lOvc. Only we hear thia from New 
York, that a reprieve haa bin jrranted to th<wo 
poor C(mdenined pcrpons, my late companiona. 
Mark telLs mo leave bo ppac'o to him, for which 
reaaon I close. 

" Your loving Daughter and Neece, 
*' Kachel Stanton." 

t'DEAR 3I0THER: 

'• This is written both to you and to our 
aunt, MisfltresB IJow.son, for' fear some evil 
may have hnpu'd to oiio or other of you. We 
have a hopo to sail from here in April with 
our kind Captain Hilton, who will stop at 
Newport, where, if wo hear bad news Irom 
Salem, wo remain; if not, going on straight 
to you. But our friend roqnannnm thinks 
liO will stay h<;re, because he tind.s it very 
tcrtrm, with plenty of drlnl: and no great fear 
of dry whif>piucrn. Give kind salulatioud to 
all who desire news of us. 

" Your affec. Sou, 

'• Mark Staxton." 
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IN Xorth America there aro six well- 
defined species of deer — the moose 
(c. alces); the elk {Canadencis) \ tho 
caribou (iarandus); the black-tail or 
'*mule" deer {inacrotis); the l(i«g-tiiil 

ileucurus) ; and the Virginian, or fallow 
leer {Virginianus), Tho deer of 
Looisiana (c. nrmoralis) is supposed by 
8omo to be a diflferent species from any 
of the above ; so, also, is the ** mazama" 
of Mexico (c. Mexicanus). It i.s more 
probablo that these two kinds are only 
varieties of the cercus Virginia nus — 
the difference in color, and other re- 
spects, resulting from a difference in 
food, climate, and such like causos. Of 
the six species tho last mentioned has 
the largest geographical range, and is tho 
moat generally known. Indeed, when 
the word ** deer" is mentioned, it only 
ifl meant. It is the deer of America. 

The "black-tails" and "long-tails" 
are two species that may be called new. 
Though long known to trappers and 
hunters, they have been but lately do- 



scribed by the scientific naturalist. 
Their habitat is tlie "far west" in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, the high prairies, and 
tho valleys of the Koeky Mountains. 
Up t«> a late pcriud naturali.sts have had 
but little to do with these countries. 
For this reason their fauu'i has so long 
remained comparatively unknown. 

The geographical disposition of tho 
other four s[)ecie.«« is curious. Each 
occupies a latitudinal zone. That of 
tlic caribou, or reindeer, extends 
furthest north. It is not found within 
the limits of the United States. Tho 
zone of the moose overlaps that of tho 
caribou, but, on tho other side, goes 
further south, as this species is met 
with along tlie extreme northern parts 
of the United States. The elk is next 
in order. Their range "dove-tails" 
into tliat of the moose, but tho elk 
roves still further into tho temperate 
regions, being met with almost as far 
south as Texas. Tho fourth, the com- 
mon deer, embraces in his range tho 
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temperate and torrid zones of both 
North and South America, while he is 
not found in higher latitudes than the 
southern frontier of Canada. 

The common deer, therefore, inhabits 
a greater area than any of his con- 
geners, and is altogether the best known 
animal of his kind. Most persons know 
him by sight. Ho is the smallest of the 
American species, being generally about 
five feet in length by three in height, 
and a little more than 100 lbs. in 
weight. He is exceedingly well formed 
and graceful ; his horns are not so largo 
as those of the stag, or rod-deer ; like 
his, they are annually caducous, falling 
off in the winter and returning in the 
spring. They are rounded below, but 
in the upper part slightly flattened or 
palmated ; the antlers do not rise 
upward, but protrude forward over the 
brow in a threatening manner. There 
is no regular rule, however, for their 
shape and '* set," and their number also 
varies in different individuals. The 
horns are also present only in the male 
or buck ; the doe is without them. 
They rise from a rough bony pro- 
tuberance on the forehead, called the 
** burr." In the first year the horns of 
this species are in the shape of two 
short straight spikes ; hence the name 
** spike bucks" given to the animals of 
tliat age. In the second season a small 
antler appears on each horn, and the 
number increases until the fourth year, 
when they obtain a full head-dress of 
** branching honors." The antlers, or, 
as they are som(»time3 called, '* points," 
often increase in number with the age 
of the animal, until as many as fifteen 
make their appearance. This, however, 
is rare. Indeed, the food of the animal 
has much to do with the growth of his 
horns. In an ill-fed specimen they do 
not grow to such size nor branch so 
luxuriantly as in a well-fed fat buck. 

Wo have said that the horns fall 
annually. This takes place in winter 
— in December and January. They 
ore rarely found, however, as they are 
soon oaten up by the small -gnawing 
animals. The new horns begin to grow 
as soon as the old ones have dropped 
off. During the spring and summer 
they are covered with a soft velvety 
membrane, and they are then described 
as iK'ing *' in the velvet." The blood 
circulates freely through this membrane, 
and it is highly sensitive, so that a blow 
upon the horns at this season produces 



great pcdn. By the time the " ruttmg" 
season commences (in October), die 
velvet has peeled off, and the horns are 
then in order for battle — and they need 
be, for the battles of the bucks during 
this period are terrible indeed. Fre- 
quently their horns get ** locked" in 
such conflicts, and, being unable to 
separate them, the combatants remain 
in this situation until both perish by 
hunger, or fall a prey to their natural 
enemy — the wolf. Many pairs of homa 
have been found in the forest thus 
locked together, and there is not a 
museum in America without this singu- 
lar souvenir of mutual destruction. 

The hair of the American deer is 
thickly set and smooth on the surface. 
In winter it grows longer and is of a 
grayish hue ; the deer is then, accord- 
ing to hunter phraseology, *»tw the 
grayy In the summer a new coat is 
obtained, which is reddish, or calf- 
colored. The deer is then *'m (he red,*' 
Towards the end of August, or in 
autumn, the whole coat has a blue tinge. 
This is called "m the blue.'' At all 
times the animal is of a whitish appear- 
ance on the throat and belly and insides 
of the legs. The skin is toughest when 
** in the red," thickest *• in the blue," 
and thinnest '*in the gray." In the 
blue it makes the best buckskin, and is, 
therefore, most valuable when obtained 
in autumn. The fawns of this species 
are beautiful little creatures ; they are 
" fawn-colored" and showered all over 
with white spots which disappear towards 
the end of their first summer, when 
they gradually get into the winter gray. 

Tho American deer is n valuable 
animal. Most of the buckskin of com- 
merce is the product of its hides, and 
the horns are put to many uses. Its 
flesh, besides supplying tho 'tables of 
tho wealthy, has been for ceuturies 
almost the whole sustenance of whole 
tribes of Indians. Its skins have 
furnished tliem with tents, beds, and 
clothing, its intestines with bowstrings, 
ball *' raquets," and snow shoos ; and 
in the chase of this creature they have 
found ahnost their sole occupation as 
well as amusement. 

With so many enemies, it is a matter 
of wonder that this species has not long 
been extirpated ; not only has man been 
its constant and persevering destroyer, 
but it has a host of enemies besides, in 
the cougar, the lynxes, the wolverene, 
and tho wolves. The last are its worst 
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f«)C>«. IIuiitcTS stat«! tli.'it for tuiC' iUmt 
killed l»y tlicinsplvt-s, fiv<' full a prey to 
tho wN'lvoy. Tln'Sf. attack tin; ynunijj 
and fi'«-l»l»s and somi run tluMii dtiwn. 
Tho idd dccT /•an cscapo fnun a w«df 
l»y sup«TU»r s])«'»m1 ; Imt in rcimit*.' dis- 
trict?*, when' tlu' wnlvcs an* iiuiiuToiis, 
they wmW in i»a<"ks nf rit^lit or ten, and 
follow tin* d«-(T as hoimls do, and ivi-n 
with a sonii'what >iinilar howlin^r. 'IMn'V 
run hy tht* nosi», luid unless the dfi-r 
can rcardi wator, and thus csrtaiic tln-m, 
they will tiro it down in the <nd. Kio- 
(|U4-ntly tho door, wln-n thus t'«»llinvvd in 
winter, makes for the ice. i'|»i»n which 
he is .«oi;n overtaken hy hi-i hun;rry 
pursuers. Notwithstanding all lliis, 
the Ann-rican deer is J^till eoimnon in 
most of the .».t;ites, and in some of 
them even ph-ntiful. Wh«.re the wolves 
have been thinned oiV i»y " l">iintif* 
laws, and the deer prott-eted durin*; tlie 
broedin;;; x-ason l»y leiri^latiM? enact- 
ments, as is till' castf in \«'W Vork.thiir 
number is said to he (ui tin' ineri':i>e. 
Tho market-i of all the ;^reat cities in 
America are supplietj v,-ith veni>on al- 
most as cheap as beef, which >l!<»w» that 
tho doer an* yet far from btinir s<-ar«'e. 
Th«; habits of thi^ en ature are widl 
known. It is ^re^^iriou^ in its natural 
hahitaf. Tho herd is u*u:dly lr«l l>y an 
old buck, who v.atehi-s o\er the safety 
of tho (»tlnrs while teedint:. Wh«*n an 
cmemy appro.-jch.'-:, this ^i utiu-d and 
lead«*r >triiv«'s the ground >h.ir[dy with 
his hoofs, .snorts lou«lly. and emit-< a 
shrill whistle ; ;dl tin* wliile iV.'ntiiiir the 
danger with his horiw set Inrward in a 
threatening manner. So l.m^- as In* 
does nntatti-mpt to run, tlie otber.- con- 
tinue t<» br«»w>e with c«»niidence : luit 
the moment their h-ad«r -{irts to ilyall 
tho r«'.-»t follow. ea«h trying t'» be f.ire- 
nn»st. They an* tiuiid up.«n on unary 
occa.sion'*, but the bu<ks in tie* rutting 
Sffason are bold, and whm w..un'l« d and 
brought ''to bay," ar«* n«»t t> be ap- 
proached with imiuuiity. 'I'liey e:ni 
inflict tenilile bli.ws, both wlih tlnir 
hoofs (uid antlers: and hu:.tirs who 
have ci'm-.' too near them <in such 
occa>it»iis hav<* with tlitliculty escaped 
being goretl t«» deatli. They are f.n-.s 
to the jinake tribe, and kill tbe most 
venomous serj»ents without luing bit- 
ton. The rattlesnake hides from their 
attack. Their mode of de.-troying 
those creatures is similar to that em- 
ployed hy tho peccary [i/irntuhii) : 
which 18, hy pouncing d«»wn upon them 



with the four hoofs htdd clo>e together, 
and thus crushing them to dt-ath. Tho 
ln»stility of tho ]»eccary to Miakes is 
easily under>to<Ml. as n«» S'»oner has it 
kilb-fl one, than it make- a nierd of it. 
With the deer, of course, sueh is not 
tho ea<o, as they Jire not carnivorous. 
Its enndty to the ri'jdile race can bo 
(•xplaiufd only by supposing that it 
p,,s^rs>c>, ;i knowledge of th«ir danger- 
ous <pialiti»'S, and that they should, 
therefore, be got ri»l of. 

The food of the American deer con- 
si-st-s of twig-j, leaves of tr»es, and 
gra>s. They are fonder of the treo- 
shoi.ts than the grass ; but tludr favor- 
ite morsels are the buds and tl-jwrrs of 
7/ '/.'///'//'<•. e^pe.'ijilly those of the com- 
mon pond-lily. T«> get tln-s.', they 
wade into the laki-s and rivers like the 
moose, and like them Jiro g«»Md swim- 
mers. Tiny love the sha«!y forest 
bi'tttr than tin* open ground, jind tlu'y 
ha'mt tin* .n«ii;hl»«»rho(»d of vtr»>ams. 
TlM->e alVord them ]»n>te«'ti.»n, as well 
as a mt-an- of ejuencdung thir^t. When 
jun-^ued. t]i«'ir iir.-t thought i-* to make 
f'»r v.ater. in onb-r to elude the pursuor, 
whieh tlify oft««n suececfl in doing, 
thn-wing both d'-gs and widv«*s olV the 
scmt. In smniner, they seek tho wa- 
ti-r to (Mud thenir-tdves, and get fre«»* 
froui tlies and musipiitoes that pest«'r 
them sadly. 

Tliey an* fond of ^alt, and repair in 
great iiuiiibers to the saliiH"*, or salt 
spring-, that alwunnl in all )»arts «d* 
Ann riea. At tln-M' they liek up quan- 
tities of earth al.»ng with tin* silt i-ilio- 
re.-efin'f, tnitil va>t h"lIows an* t'onned 
in the earth. t« rinrd, tVoin tlii^ eireum- 
stam-e. salt •* IIi-'aS." Tlie e..nsei|uenco 
<d' tbis "dirt-«atinix i^, that tb«' e.xcro- 
nirnt of th»- aidmal ceme> foith in hard 
lM'rn';>: a!.«l by si't'inLT thi<, tin* hun- 
t<rs ean j.lway- t«ll wln'U tiny an* in 
tbe n«*igbborln*'od «»f a "liek." 

The doi s ].rodu(*«- in spring- in May 
or Jinn'. in.-e..r«iing t«> the latitude. 
Tbry bring f»rth (un», two, and very 
raniy thre«« fawn-* at a birth. Their 
attaelunent to their young is provi-rbial. 
Tbe motln i> trejit tln'm with tin* great- 
«<t ten<li*rni-is, and hide them while 
they go to t't-ed. The bleat in:; (d* the 
fawn at onee reralls the moiln r to its 
>iiie. The liunt»r often imitates this 
with .•-uccess. u-iing eilln r his own 
voice, or a "call,-' nnuh^ <uit *>{' a cano 
joint. An anecdide, toM by Parry, 
ilhistrateji thi.s maternal t>\\v\\\v^*'. 
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*' 'I'lio inotlifT, fiudine: ln-r ynaiii:; on«i 
coiild not. swim as fast as li<Ts<-lf, was 
(»l»si;rviMl fii stop n*iK'at<Mlly, so as to 
allow tin' fawn to (;onio up with Ix-r; 
anil, liavin;r landed first, stood watching 
it with trmihlin^ anxit-ty, as tho boat 
chasi'd it to tin- shon'. Sh<' was ri'piat- 
cdly firi'd at, iuit rcniaitu'd iinniovahhs 
until lnT olfsjirinj; lan(N'd in safi'ty, 
whrn tlu'v lioth cantcn-d out of sii;ht.** 

Tin* Anicricau deer is huntiMl for its 
Ih'sh, its hiilf, and '* tlu? sport." Tlu-ro 
art' many modt-s of hunting it. Tho 
simpli'st ami most common is that 
which is tcrmi'd ''still'* hunting. In 
this thi- huntor is armed with his riflo 
or di'i-r-f^un — a heavy fowlin;^-pi<.'ce — 
and steals forward upon the deer as ho 
would upon any other game. - Cuver '' 
is not s«> necessary as sih-nce in such a 
hunt. This species of deer, like somo 
antel«»p«'S, is of a cuii<ius di.-po.«,ition, 
and will sometimes allow the hunter to 
approach in full view without attempting 
to run otV. Hut tho slightest noise, such 
as the rustling of dry leavi-s or the sna]>- 
piug of a stick, will alarm him. His 
sense of In-aring is I'xtrenudy acute. 
His no>e, t«»o, is a keen one. and he 
«>ftcn si'cnts the hunter, and makes otV 
long het'ore the latter has g.»t within 
siglit tu' range. It is neces>ary in 
"^till" hunthig tt» leave the dt».i: at 
lu»mi' ; unh'ss, indee«l. he be an animal 
trained to the purpose. 

Another species t)f hunting is ••trail- 
ing** the deer in sn(»w. Thi-! is d«'ue 
either >\itli dt»gs or witho!it them. The 
snow mu>t be fn»::en over, so a< to cut 
the t'tet o{ the «leer. which 'puts tluiu 
in such a state of \\",\r and pain tliat 
the hunii-r can easily get within >l;ot. 
1 have a»i-iled in killi:;g tw»'nty in a 
siuj^h' morning in tlii^way; andlh.it. 
loo. in a district win re deer wi rtt i.ot 
acc.'unteil plelltit'.ll. 

The ••c.rive** is tlie i:i.>st excitiv.^r 
m»>de »•:* hunti'.ig det r ; ani tl'.c or.e 
practiced l'\ tb.o-«J wh... lr:n: I*-:* - :!:c 
sport. ** This i^ ti-'Ue with l".-u:ic.s. 
»tn:cnwi;.» t'l'lLuv thi :n a*.>» 
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>piiics ct hunting in A::'.ei*..-i i:i w'-.ich 
lr.v-.ir:us an' n.«: i;.^! :. 

Sv\ir.i'. isiilixiiUuiU ;;vc :eCjii:-i ,: t» 
ma'.xc up .i ••»;. ir v'.:i\i.** Tiu y are 
gc'.:i!..'"y m» u wlv> knew \\w "'..iv*' • !* 
\..i' v" u".t'."y. with ..'.'. '.t'i iM\ ir.t s ;;:;.; 
'. .>'ie'*. i*::»' t-r t'A' cn'y ...\\«:n:\:ny 
the :.. .:::.'* a-i ••dr;\^is.' wV.i'.e t!;e n *t 
j^-: ! it^iiu i\w phioo wluro tho d.^g< 



are beating tho cover and. somo river 
toward which it is "calculatocV the 
startled game will run. They doplov 
themselves into a long line, whicli 
fsometimes extends for mih-s through 
the forest. Kach, as he arrives at hi.s 
station or •* stand,'* as it is called, dj.s- 
mounts, ties his horse in a thicket, and 
takes his stand, ** covering" himself 
behind a log (»r tree. Tho stands are 
selected with reference to tho coufigii- 
ration (»f the ground, or by paths wliich 
the deer are accustomed to tako ; and 
as soon as all have so arranged them- 
selves, the dogs at a distant p«»int are 
set l.)ose. and the " drive" begins. 

The *' stand-men" remain quiet, with 
their guns in readiness. The barking 
of the dogs, afar otF through the woods, 
u-iually admonishes them when a deer 
has been " put up ;" and they watch 
Avith eai^<T expectation, each one hop- 
ing that tlu' game may come his way. 
Hours an* sometimes passed without 
the hunter either seeintTj or hearing a 
living thing but himself and his horse ; 
and many a day he returns home from 
such a ••chase" without having had the 
shghtest glimpse of either buck, doe, 
or fawn. This is discouraging: but at 
other times he is rewarded for his pa- 
tient watching. A buck comes hound- 
inc: forward, the hounds after him iu 
full cry. At intervals he stops, and 
throws* himself back on his haunches 
like a halti'l hare. His eyes are pro- 
truded. juid watching backward. Hi.*? 
bt^autit'ul neck is sw.dlen with fear and 
rage, and his branching antk-rs tower 
high, in the air. Again ho springs for- 
ward., and apprt>aches tho silent h'.nitor, 
who, with a beating heart, holds hi.s 
piece in the attitude of " ready." lie 
makes .-.uotlier of his pauses. Tho gun 
is 1. vel. .1. the trig-rcr pulled : tb.o bullet 
speeds I'-Mtli. and >trikes intt> his broad 
c!ie-t. c.iur>;u^' him t-> leap upward in 
t!ie s;«:i>::iv'd:c eiVort of death. The ex- 
cile!Ut nt .f a soetie like this n.-wards 
llie l:'.;::t» r for b.is Vuc: and lonely vigil. 

•• Tore:'. h.*.n::::g.*' or *• tire hunting." 
;;s it i* >v':ne:::r:es termed, is an-jther 
r/.f thod of v.i: tUT-iug the fallow deer. 
I: is d ••.'.e ''y ^.;rry:ng a torch in a very 
d.ivk v.\j:\\: :' r -ugh wo -ai* where dcor 
.i:v 'Ar..'w:. * • frcov.ent. The tt»rch is 
i:i.'..-c V t' •. "v.i k:. :s. Will dried. They 
:\ro :•. : t.i,l ::; t"i:::chts, as ropresenttd 
I'V >.v.- w:;:. IS. o ;: o.irriid in a vessel 
% t" h.;:*; : v. ^ :.;'.. A frying- -pan. with a 
*.c;g l'.;.::v:*i. is 'ih»: for the purpose. 
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The "knots" arc kindled within tho 
pan, and, if good uncs, yi«*ld a bl{iz«< that 
will lijjht tho woods for a hiiiidrod yards 
aroun<l. Tho door, si-cing this strange 
object, and iinpolled by curiosity, ap- 
proaches within rango, and tin* "glance'* 
of his eyes, like t\v«> burning cnals, bo- 
trays him to the hunter, who with his 
deadly rillo ** sights" between tlu» shin- 
ing orbs and firos. 

Let ine describe a ** torch hunt,'* of 
which pars Ttuignafui, an«l which ended 
with an odd catastrophe. It to(»k plaC43 
in Tennessee, whore I was snjourning. 
I was not much of a hunter at the time, 
but happening to reside in a *' st-ttle- 
mcnt*' where there were s«»ine cele- 
brated himters, and in the neighborhood 
of which was an abundance of game, I 
was fast getting initiated. I had h«.*ard, 
among othiT things, of this '* torch 
hunting" — in fact, had read many in- 
teresting descriptions of it, but 1 had 
never witnessed the sport myself; and 
was therefore eager, above all things, 
to join in a torch hunt. 

The opportunity at h'Ugth otVered. 
A party was mad<» up t«) go '* fire hunt- 
ing,'' of which I was om*. 

There were six of us in all ; but it 
was arranged that we should separate 
into three pairs, each taking its own 
torch and a sopiirate course through tli«' 
woods. In each pair <»ncj was to carry 
the light, while the otln.T mjmag<d the 
** shooting-iron.** We were all tt» nie«.'t 
at an appointed rendezvous when the 
hunt was over. 

These preliminari(.'s being arranged 
and the torches made n^ady, wo sepa- 
rated. My partner and I soon pluni^<»d 
into the deep forest. The nii;ht was 
dark as pitch — dark nights an* the 
best — and when w«» entered the wim.kIs 
wo had to grope our way. Of course, 
we had nr>t yet set fire to our toreh, as 
we had not n'ached the phu;e frequent- 
ed by the dior. 

My companion was an «dd hunter. 
and by right should have carri«'d the 
gun; but it was arrangei] ditVerently, 
out of comphment tome — (he stranger. 
He held in one liand a hug«' frying-pan, 
while in a bag over his shoulder was a 
bushel or more of dry pin«' knot»J. 

On arriving at the place where it 
was expected deer would In* foun<l, we 
set firo to our torch, and in a few mo- 
ments the blaze threw its glaring circle 
around us, painting with vermilion 
tints tho trunks of the great trees. 



In this way we proceeded onward, 
advancing slowly, and with as little 
noise as pc)ssible. We talked only in 
whispers, k<.*eping (Uir eyes turned upon 
all sides at once. Hut wt» walked and 
walked, up hill and down hill, for, I 
should say, ten miles at the least, 
and not a single pair of bright orbs 
answered to our luminary — not a 
(leer's 4'ye reflected tlie blazo of our 
torch. 

We had kept the fire replenis-hed and 
burning vividly to no purp«>se. until 
hardly a knot r«*mained in the bag. I 
had grown quite tired in this fruitless 
search ; so ha«l my companion, and 
b«>th of us felt chagrin and disappiunt- 
ment. We frit this the m«.)ro keenly, 
as there ha«l been a sort of wager laid 
between us and our friends, as ti) what 
party would kill the greatest number 
of deer, and we fancii'd once or twice 
that we heard shots far oil* in the direc- 
tion the others had gone. We were 
likely to conn* back empty handed, 
whih» thtiv, no doubt, would bring a deer 
each, perhai>s more. ^ 

We were returnin.ijf t(>ward tln^ point 
from which we had started, both of us 
in a most nnamiabh; mood, when all at 
(»nce an object right before us attracted 
my attention, and brought me to a sud- 
den halt. 1 did not wait to ask any 
questi<ms. A pair of small, round cir- 
ch's glistened in the darkn«!SS hke tw(» 
little clicks of fn-e. Uf c<mrse, they 
were eyj-s. Of course, they were the 
(•yj'S <»f a ib'er. 1 could see no body, 
for tho two luminous objects shone as 
if s«'t in a gnanul of ebony, liut I did 
not stay to scan in what they were set. 
My piece was up. I glanced hastih' 
along th«» barrel. I >ight<;d Ix'tweeu 
the eyj'-j. I pulled the trigger. I tired. 
As 1 did st». I fanci»'(l that I heard my 
companion shiMiting to me, but the re- 
port hind«'red me fr«»m hearing what ho 
said. When the echoes died away, 
however, his voicM* reached me, in a 
full, clear tone, crying out: "Tarna- 
tion, y<iung fellur I You've shot 'Sipiiro 
Kt»bbins's bull I" At the same time, 
tlie lu'llowingof the bull, mingling with 
his own loud laui^h, convinced me that 
he had spoki*n the truth. The hunter 
was a good old fellow, and promistul to 
keep dark ; but it was necessary to 
make all right with " '.Squire Kobbins.** 
So the affair soon got wind, and my 
shot Ix'came, for a time, the standing 
j«>keof the *• settlement." 
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A SUPPER SCENE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

•' Give me pood wine ; 
Wine in the wonl that glads Uio heart of man ; 



Aiid inine'8 tho house tor wine." 



The New Isv. 



ABETTER landlord or a kinder- 
hearted man than Simon Wadloe 
never existed. Ho kept the Devil Ta- 
vern, the favorite resort of Ben Jon- 
son. Plis was a roguish eye, and a 
ready and a witty tongue. His look 
was 
Rosy and revcrohd, though witliout a j^own. 

and Simon "brewed good drink for 
gentlemen." lie drank freely himself, 
was a judge of wines, and even of " viler 
liquors ;*' for, like Chaucer's cook, 

Well could he know a draught of Lmidon Alo. 

Ay, and a good glass of Bourdeaux wine 
withal ; for Simon, from tho Docks in 
Tower street to tho Royal Cellars at 
Whitehall, was famous for picking and 
• choosing, and selling pure and honestly. 
There was no ** allaying Thames'* in 
what Wadloe sold. lie drove a good 
trade, and was known from Mile- end 
to Marylebone — from Whitochapel to 
Whitehall, known, too, and respected. 

The flooring of Wadloe's doorway 
was of red brick, covered with clean 
rushes. His own sanctum or bar was 
richly ornamented with all tho materials 
for drink and drinking : forbye a fino 
red-cheeked, ripe-lipped, well-shaped 
wife, and a comely daughter, somo 
seventeen, tho very imago of them both. 
The variety of drinking-cups were in 
measure and fashion almost endless. 
Somo of elm, somo of box, some of 
maphs somo of holly; with mazers and 
broad-mouthed dishes from a pottle to a 
pint, aud from a pint to a gill, noggins, 
whiskins, piggins, crinzes, ale-bowls, 
wassail-bowls, parcel-gilt goblets, court- 
dishes, tankards, and cans; with cups 
made of horns of beasts, of cocoanuts and 
gourds, ostrich eggs and shells of iish, 
shining Hko mother-of-pearl. These 
were al)0ve, while beh)W were seen small 
jacks tipt with silver, the great black- 
jacJvS, such as the Christ's Hospital 
boys still use, aud tho court-bombards, 
which, when tho French first saw, 
••they reported at their return into 
their country, that tho Englishmen drank 
th«.'ir commoner kind of liquors out of 
their own boots." 



Tho rooms in Wadloe's house vrev^^m 

not distinguished as in modem dajss 

Names supplied the place of numbers 
There was tho Half-Moon, the Portcailis^^^ 
the Pomegrauate, the Three Tuna, th<^ 
Cross Keys, tho Vine, the Queen's Head* 
the Crown, tlio Dolphin and the Bell. 
ouo and all so styled from the figures 
on tho arras with which they were 
hung. 

But the chief room was " The Apollo," 
a handsome, large, and lofty room, with 
a gallery for music at the upper end. 
In this room was held the Apollo Club, 
a collection of choice spirits brought 
together by tho directing genius of 
Jonson. Over the door, in gold letters, 
aud on a black ground, were the follow- 
ing verses : 

Welcome all who load or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo. 

lI«*ro he speaks out of his pottle, 

Or tho triport. his towor-bottlo : 

All his auHvcrfl arc divine, 

Truth itself dotJi flow in wino. 

Uamr up all the poor hopdrinkcra, 

Criori old Sim, tho kiu^ ot'&kiiikerd ; 

Ho tho htdf of life abu.so*^, 

That Bits watcrinj; with tho Mu^cs. 

Those dull i^irls no ^oi>d cau nicau uh .- 

Wimr it h tho milk of Venus, 

And the poet's horso oceountod: 

ri^' it and you nil are niounteii. 

'TiH tho true Phtcbian liquor, 

Cheers tho l)r:ihi8, makes wit the quicker; 

Puya all debts, ciiro^ aIldiscaso«, 

And at t^ico three ^<enacs plcfti?oa. 

Welcome all who lead or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo. 

Above tho door wai tho bust of Ben, 
the founder. 

This room (for we defend the system 
of describing old upholstery) was fitted 
all round with a paneling of oak, carved 
from tho plain skirting of the floor to 
tho rich timbered ceiling above. Two 
rows of medallions, in high relief, ran all 
along tlio upper linos of tho room — me- 
dallions such as Torrigiano would have 
carved and Walpolo purchased. The 
fire-place carried its proud height to the 
very rafters of tho ceiling. Its open 
and capacious mouth was filled with 
flowers, a branch of the glossy and 
poetic bay-tree surmounting all. Tables 
of elegant workmanship, and chairs as 
varied in shape as tho drinking-oups to 
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be .<«*(.*n below at thn bar, stoo<l on n 
Kitld<*nniiistt.'r carpet, (hen a <l<*ar arti- 
cle and of rarity. The rul'S f»f tlio 
room, cut in iniU'ble, and of lion .Jon- 
son's ortlainin.L', wore b.t into a ptuiel 
uvorthe fire-place. Tliey were in Latin, 
and twenty-four in number, all c«>nvivial 
and sentt-ntious. 

It was a lino day in Jum?, and snino 
tiino in tlio reijjn t>f the martyr Charles, 
that, as llie cry d<*?se»'nd«*d to tle» bar of 
** Score a pint of bastard in the ])(d- 
phin,'' and Wadl(»e*.s wit'*' was bu>y 
ch.ilkin^ up tli(!del»t, a tall li^m-e, some- 
what up in years, and aj»{»arently fa- 
tigued, was seen to enter within the bar 
of the Di'vil Tavern. His suit was of 
black, neither in the fa*hit»n nor (jut of 
it; his make large and eorpul'-nt, with 
nn un;5rae.ii>us piit, but on«' that t«»hlof 
activity in f«»rni<-r times. His oyory wi-re 
large and lustrous, and lii-< wliolo face 
great with thouj^dit. and, tiion.:;h scor- 
butic, highly inti-restinj;. There was a 
perpetual play «»f humor and nn-rrirnent 
upon his lips, and he won* the air (»f no 
common, everyday eharueter. 

The drawers bowi^l b«*enmini:ly as he 
entered, and. in tnkin:^ hi-* sl;i»rt -cloak 
and sword from liim, wm* int<Tiu;ttcd by 
Wadloe, who a-i^i.-tedin .hUcIi ••llices the 
more favored of hi> ;;u«':»ts. 

" Well,*' said the stran;L;i'r in blnck to 
the fair hostess at the bar, •*the duko 
lookn well an<l hearty; noihincr seems 
to go wr«ni,ic with Simon, nor with y<Mi, 
Mistri'ss >Iar^aret, n«»r my pretty p'd- 
child there, i seldi»m conie to >ee you 
now; I am not what I wa-*, ami it is a ln\'^ 
way from \Vestmin>ter here ; l)nt I mu-^t 
move m-arer you. tor Simon's b-nise is 
rife with old doin^js. One brotmes 
younger in thought its ln' enter-. IJiit 
have the gin*sts come yet / Is I.)iek 
here, or Iwive you seen Sir .IdIiii /'* 

These qut'Stitin** and others answered, 
the stranger was oondiieti-il up the .ntairs 
of the tavern, that seemed familiar 
enough to his feet. 

The stranger had not many minutt's 
ascended the stairs. witJi all the s itis- 
foction of one who looked up"n tln» 
place as his own b«'>t home, hel'ore a 
very ditl'erent kind of guest was >een to 
enter the Devil 'i'avern. Youth, hand- 
someness, gayety and intellect were on 
his countenance ; his step was vii<\\ 
clean and graceful; his body, though 
slender, well-proporti«»ued and upriglit; 
hia hand.s, for one was uncovered, aris- 
tocratically small and white; his legs 



manly, an«l his feet in what the painters 
call in exact keeping witli his figure. 
Nor had he allowed his persiui to want 
any of the recommendati«»ns which 
dress could lend it. The cultivated 
finish of the man was at once per- 
eeptil)le in the ease of his ackn«»wledg- 
nients — tie' gayety of the man of 
pb'asure in the way he s.miled upon 
and spoke to the daughter of the host 
and hostess. He had thought it a sin 
to have passed l)eauty Ity without a 
smile of intelligent admiration. 

Our gay gaUant had lingered, in all 
lik«'lih«)od, at the bar «»f the tuvrrn. had 
not the entry of tw«» young gentlemen ftt 
that m«»ment put a >top to tJie flowing 
facility (»f \i\< speech, and that grace 
and manner of c«»m]>liment and renuirk 
which he un<Iersto<id so well in all its 
moodx, and tones, and bearings. 

** Wh.at. Sir .lohn."* .«aid th«' more 
unre>ervetl of the two, who knew bis 
mrm : *' still unchanged I still uii- 
ohan^rcd I" 

** Ah ! an' i/ou. here?'* he r«plied. 
*'<)h, yes. still unehcmged. It were a 
crime to unn«»tice nature in Iht utiin»st 
loveliness. Mine is the lnunage which 
man pays, or (Might to pay, t«» b«'auty, 
in whatever rank of lifi* it is found — in 
the cuirt or in the cottage — at a masipio 
at Whitehall, or hen' at the bar of tlie 
Devil Tavern.'* 

'* I'gad, it is the old story. Suckling," 
said his friend ; '* here is the poet and 
the man of j)leasure in one. Every- 
thing yo'.i enaet or <lo is your own 
]»oetry put into action." 

**Ah." said Suckling, laughingly, 
*-your lordship kni»ws the vein— it wjis 
onci* your own. Hut let us up tt> the 
Ap«»ll». and t'» the oracle there i»f ourovi'u 
erecting. I love the god tliat v/r- have 
s«'t tijere. and lomr to see «'ur father 
after his lat«' attack of the palsy, which 
never shocilv a n«»bler intellect than his.** 

"Never. n«-ver." said the tv.o. as 
they a<'comj»;inied the gay, the witty, 
and poetical Suckling to the room in 
tlu! A[»c.lIo. where th«-y found several 
gue-ts a«:s«'mbled, who seemed, from 
thi-ir gr.'«'tiuirs, t«) know one anothi-r 
well. 

Here, surrounded by several fri«'nds. 
stotid their <u*aeh? and poetic father: 
f«»r the fine large figure in black, wo 
have before attempted t«) describe, was 
no less a person than Hen Jonson. who, 
in advancing to welcome his guests, 
was shaken most heartily by the Inmd 
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by tho three who hiul recently cntor- 

*» My lord, I am ghul to seo you— 
the iiJimo uf Fiilkljind has ev»-r boon 
dear to mo; and you, Sir llonry (for 
the friend wius Sir ilonry Moriscn), 

Two iiaims «)f frioiulship, but niic .•'iHr, 

I wish y(»u both most hoiirtily welcome 
h«'re; and you. Sir Jnhn. not less s«). 
My son, Kandolph, who wTit«*s all liko a 
man, is burning with desire to m'O you. 
My man, Dick Hrome, is known to you 
all, and Dick can need no recommenda- 
tions.*' 

The several parties here accosted 
one another in the most friendly and 
fraternal manner. 

But who is to rehite the doin<;s and 
sayinirs of that evening— as well may 
we eiiileavor to revive tho merry meet- 
in«2:s <»f tho Mermaid, the >ubtle tliimes 
i)f"wit that were kindled there, <»r tho 
bright sayings that i»a>sed current (»n 
such oecaVions. A painter may as well 
attempt to paint the inimitable eestus 
of tho Cyi»rian qiiet^n, or supply by 
colors, and on canvas, the all rare and 
unapi»roaehable Falstjdl*. Tlu'. table- 
talk «.f a day at the Mmnaid. with 
Jonson and Shaki'speare, and Raleigh 
and Selden, had re.piired !i better lios- 
well, in his best lioswellian mood, to 
give the drama of the wlude : a rturney 
in short-hand, to take the words; and 
another Hogarth to limn the characters 
as Un^y rose, descended, rose and again 
declined. 

Tho supper may, however, be tie- 
scribed, fi»r Hen has left an invitati«m 
t.) a friend, that tells the dishes at tht» 
tabh» with all the zest (»f a cook and the 
power of a p(»et. 

"Ah! ah!" uttered Jonson. as he 
saw \Vadh)e ushering in the drawers, 
and entering with the first dish— a g'>od 
CU<tom, and' then in full practice. ** lUit, 
Sinion, are we all here .' Oh ! yes, it is 
all right." 

Tiie table for the occaMon was a 
round «»ne, and eight sat down to a 
supper id' the reign of Charles 1. 

A beautiful and exqui>it<'ly sententious 
grac«* was delivered by Jons<»n, who, 
whi-n he had reverently finished, said 
aloud to Sir Henry Morison, on his 
left, 

*♦ This is not to bo Acolastus' wish : 

It ).-. the fiiir iiccoptanoe. Kir, (Tontes 
The entcrtainineut i»orlcct, net tho oatos. 
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However, I will answer for the dt^^* 
that the cates are good." . 

*' 'J'o set your y(»uthful palates - 

order," he went on with saying; ''o — ^ 
may mxy our palates — for I feel, amo^^:''^^"? 
so many friends, quite young again^::'^ 
Simon has brought somo olivfs a-^^Biw 
capers, cuid a sidad to usher the baun^- :«ncn 

of mutton— a very necessary piece ot 

pree^uition for advancing the appeti** -B-ites 
of his gayer guests." 

I5ut not t«) tire the reader with t^M- too 
much description, we shall only enur M-Jim- 
orate a few of the di-shes that wc^ -^ere 
Hi'rved up. A couple of hens. sho-«iL-»M)rt- 
legrjecl ones, with lemon and wine shucl* -ace ; 
a coney, a brace of pheasants, wo<» *?*V 
cocks, landrails, godwits, and a d g"" tI isb 
of larks. A large pigeon-pie was -^s m 
tho centre of the table. The cbe ^='-'*^\ 
came hist of all, with cver>' fruit t ^::^«.rial 
an Kngli>h autumn ctuild then prodi^— -a^<^^' 
'i'he wines wen^ of the choicest Qwm i "^;w 
and rarity. Canary fir^t, the favo_-«-»J«^w 
drink uf tho line «dd poet, with a var g: " > ^^} 
of the Frem.h and Rhenish grri^Bt'^F 
ilrunk from glasses made in the Wh c^ "^ *t 
friars (>lass-house, in no humble im^ » *»• 
tion «)f the Venetian manner. 

Tho conversati<m, timonnis and 
strained at lirst in its Hight, gre^ 
tlie ovoniug advanced, and the i 
moiuitod, io a more lofty and 
guarded nature. Then it was 
Suckling's gayety attiuned its hei 
that Falkland shone fi»rth, that Bt 
joined in forcibly and well, that . 
dolph spoke like his father Jonstm, 
Junson hko himself in his best Ura« 
in all his moods. 

The cates, as they were called -^ 
moved, and the wmes in the asc^n^— * ^^ 
i.nrd Falkhmd, in a clear, distinct—^ ^^ 
fervent voice, proposed the healt-^^ ^^ 
lUn Junsim, in a cup, he said, o »^ ^^ 
own very elixir of wine, Ctuiary. 
characterized tho genius of the inai. ]» ^ 
fonied the obhgations he had laid ^"^ 
hsh literature under, the dehght h^^ j^ 

alVorded the stage, the good ^^'^^I^ ^TS, 
that his works had in inciting ot-*^^^^ 
and of the r.-iuk he would hold with* ■'^ject 
teritv. Then, changing to the si^*- "^^ 
of the man himstdf, lie touched sU < ^ ^^^ 
and lendt-rly upon the varied -^ceu^*-- ^^ 
his lif.', the" friendships he had ^•-'*'''^«|,t 
the men of genius he had ^r*^*"^^^ 
around him, the reverence in ^^^^^.^^^j^^ 
ntmie was held, and the immortalitig. 
had be>towed on otlier.s : conclw-^^^^ 
with a fervent wish, most fon-enti^^" 
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X>ressed, for his better health — that 
though hia lifo had been of sufficient 
duration for his fame, it could never be 
"too long for his many friends and num- 
berless well-wishers. 

"My lord," said Jonson, the tear 
lighting rather than overcasting his 
large jmd lustrous eyes — *' My lord, my 
noble Lucius, I may say, and you, my 
friends, I thank you, one and nil. My 
life has now been extended, if not some- 
what beyond the average run of man, at 
least beyond what many arc allowed to 
reach, and I am grateful. I have out- 
lived many frieud<, and laden, as I am, 
with sin, have boon granted years, not 
of life, but disease — 

It U not growing? like a tn-o 
In bulk — (Intli m»ik(* man boftor bo, 
Or Btanilin^ l«»ns: an onk, throf? huinlrcil year, 
To fall a 1«>«; at Inst, dry, bald, aud scar : 
A lily i>f a day, 
\a tairor tm*, in May, 
Altliou^rh it tail and die that ni^jhf ; 
It WQ:* tbo plant mid liowortif li«:ht. 
In Bmali pniportionrt wujust bcaiitiort sec; 
And in eburi ineiLriurt.'s, life may perl'wrt bo. 

And I would ai>])eal for the truth of 
tills to myself, and to my noblo Jjucius 
Hear me, one grown old to little good — 
llio other young in years, but ripe, 
learned, and virtuous. But let mo not 
l:>renthe a breath t>f discontent against 
lieaven. I have seen two generations, 
ci.nd still desire to live to see more." 

The t<mo and tenor of Falkland's 
speech, with the subdued melancholy 
of Jonson's acknowledgment, seemed 
"^or a time to dull and deaden the gayety 
o£ the evening. Jonson saw this, aud 
turned the discourse on .Suckling. 

** We've been talking, I think, my 
c^car Suckling, a little out of our usual 
"«vay — it was once out of mine, but 
you've to tbtmk Lord Falkland for it. 
X am grateful for all he said." 

**Nor are we less so, Father Ren," 
replied Suckling ; " nor do I see, though 
the tone of your matter was a little out 
of place, that cither of you l>roke through 
your Lcrrrs Convirales^ or (.'ode Ben 
JTonson. I think, my lord (addn^ssing 
Xord Falkland), we should Hue our 
father, Hen, in a bowl of Canary, for 
not having framed a rule prohibiting the 
Dr. Doune-liko melancholy of his taveru- 
lejoinder." 

"Oh! well," said Jonson, ** I con- 
sent, I consent — here, drawer, a bowl 
of the duke's best Canary, in his best 
parcel-gilt bowl — though if the rule was 
added, it would stand no chance of 



being broken in upon, were the world 
made up of mc»n like our gay, clever, 
and light-hearted Suckling, who lives 
for pleasure and the Piccadilly Bowling- 
green." 

The drawer entering with the bowl, 
Jonson was heard reciting above breath 
a favorite little poem of his own com- 
position — 

Swell mo a bowl with lii3ty wine. 
That I may HOC iho plump Lj'rous swim, 

Abf)ve the brnn : 
I'd drink aw I would write, 
lu iiuwin*^ mciusuro filled with fiamo and 
Bpriti'. 

'* That," added Jonson, for he rose at 
the last to be perfectly audible — "that 
I made one night at the Mermaid, when 
Will Shakespeare was there, and, let 
me see, Michael and a few others — " 

" I love it the best of all your small 
poems," said Jtandolph, "even better 
than your request for eye and lip service 
from your lady-love." 

" I love it, too, as Randolph does," 
said Suckling. " lint what a night was 
that at the Mermaid. 1 would have 
taken twenty years upon my life, and a 
disease or two into the bargain, to have 
been but a listener there. 1 love Shake- 
speare ; for if ever a man wrote from a 
full soul, and whi-n his own fine thoughts 
impelled him, it was he. Ilis very em- 
broideries would turn to silver in the 
melting-pot." 

** He was a great man,'* said Jonson, 
" with all his faults. There was over 
more in him to praise than pardon. I 
loved the man, and do honor to his me- 
mory on this side idolatry as much as 
any. For the time in which ho appeal- 
ed, and with his education — which was 
mean in the beginning, and little attended 
to in after life — I consider Shakespeare 
to have bet'ii the greatest genius the 
world ever saw. lie wrote with such 
readiness that it became a fault with 
him. The stream of invention he had 
in abundance, a line fancy, great per- 
ception of character, inlinite humor, a 
command of language, and with wit at 
will. The commonest stage story that 
scarce chirped, so callow was it when it 
cried, touched by his all-reviving genius, 
started into lift?, and what was at first 
worthless as a whole, became, at his 
call, stuff r>f another make. lie is to bo 
tried by no rules ; for, if so, you con- 
demn him, and render him an injustice, 
lie is to bo judged by what he attempt- 
ed to perform — to produce a plot for 
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stage reproseutation probable iu its ori- 
gin and in its consequences, strong and 
picturesque in its characters and situa- 
tions, pert and lively in its dialogues — 
all this ho did, and ho gained his 
end." 

**Nay,*' added Suckling, encouraged 
by the warmth of Jonson's commend- 
ations, '* I would add, that in two uf 
his Roman plays — ' Coriolanus' and 'Ju- 
lius Ciesar' — he had ()utstrii)ped all 
his better-educated contemporaries, and 
brought old Home before us, in her rites 
and ceremonies, in her men and in her 
manners, perfectly, plainly, and unmis- 
takingly." 

"Stay I stay!" said Randolph, **you 
forget. Sir John, our father's * Catiline' 
and 'Sejanus.' " 

"I hud not overlooked them,'* con- 
tinued Suckling — '* they are great pro- 
ductions, and justify the designation 
ho bears of * rare Ben Jonson ;* 
but—" 

" They are cold and dead-colored, 
our friend Suckling would say," Joiiscm 
joined in with ; "and I admit it; they 
are too classically correct, too servilely 
accurate to the times they touch upoH, 
and want interest sufficient to link them 
to our own. Shak(^speare, with all his 
want of art, with little more than North's 
translation of IMutarch before him, did 
wonders. The stock and bulk of his 
classical accpiirements could not color 
or even tinge the hil)ors of his pen. 
Great as ho is, he had l)(?ou greater still 
with education and with care." 

*' But," said Morison, " tell us, Father 
Ben, do we see Siiakespeare properly 
in his printed plays ?" 

** Very imperfectly, indeed — there is 
much in his book thjit Will never left 
us — much was foisted in by the players. 
* Andronicus' and * Pericles' are not his, 
but Greene's." 

"The king," said Falkland, "has 
found the text so viTy corrupt, tliat ho 
has called on Lowin and Taylor for 
perfect copies to be sul)mitted to our 
father's supervision, with a v'wvf to a 
more correct publication of his plays." 

"I shall be glad," said Jons«)n. "to 
render this service to literature for 
Shakespeare's sake, for his majesty's, 
and my own. Ho it was that recom- 
mended me to the players to make ad- 
ditions to the old * Jeronymo,' by far 
the best play before Kit Marlowe and 
Will Siiakespeare came among us. 
When * Every Man in his Humor' was 
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written, I did not want friends, nor 
did I lose those I had before. I was 
always envious, but mine was the envy 
of emulation," 

**0! master, I must osk of you," 
said Dick Brome, "to tell Sir John 
Suckling the cause of Shakespeare*s 
death I" 

" Why, my dear friend Dick, his was 
a simple end, though a hasty one. In 
the year 101 i2, or therealwuts, he had 
retired to his native town, and the banks 
of his own sweet Avon, with a decent 
competency, the produce of his labors 
for the stage, and of his shares in the 
Globe and Blackfriars Theatres. He 
had come to town after two years' ab- 
sence, to settle something about the 
lease of a tenement in Loudon. Ue 
looked well, and was fuller in the face 
than wlien he had left. His wit was as 
free, as natural, and entertaining as 
ever — if anything, it had gahied. A 
few of us had a sociid night with him at 
Greenwich, talking over other days — 
the past, the present, and the future. 
There were of the party. Mike Dray- 
ton, Dick Burbage, and his fellows, 
Hemings and Condell. We sat late, 
drank freely, and foolishly enough came 
poeticjdly home in the water-poet's 
boat. The day had been very fine, 
suunnor-hoat almost throughout, but it 
turned cliilly in the evennig, and we 
had not taken our long cloaks with us. 
We got well enough home, and dear 
Will Shakespeare returned to Stratford 
the next day, complaining of a cold. 
A ride through a heavy rain ups(?t him 
altogether; the cold gained upon him, 
and in spite of the skill of his son-in- 
law. Hall, and the considerate care of 
his own Anne Hathaway, bi'ave, open- 
hearted Will Shakespeare ceased to ex- 
ist among us. The whole looks like a 
dream to me — and we are to bo pitiyd 
who survive him." 

" I iiav<» liis epitaph liere, by a young 
fellow at Cambridge," said Suckling ; 
" as it smacks of the right vintage I 
shall read it." 

" Hold ! hold I" said Ben ; "remem- 
ber. Sir John, the Code Ben Jonson, 
No. 18 — what does it say ? — 

"lusip'ulii PtKMiinta nulla recitaator." 

"I remember," said Suckling, "and 
in this instance am not afraid. But 
Father Ben must read them to his sons ; 
for no one reads so well as Ben Jon- 
sou." 
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Sucklinp tliPii handed over a paper 
af verses beginning — 

What neod^ my Shakcspoaro for hii* honored 
bones— 

*' O I these," said Jonson. ** are from 
n fine soul — these an? ymnii; Milton's. 
He will lie lie;ird of yet. His father, a 
scrivener in ]>road street, was a ^reat 
frequenter of the Mermaid Tav(?rn. 
Shakespeare was fmd (d* the father, 
iind often ha«l this yoini^ Milton, wlien 
a chiUl, upt>n hU knee.'* The verses 
were then read almul — Lor«l Falkland 
affirming tliat the writer was evidently 
of Shakespeare's nursing. 

At **a wee short hour avont the 
twul/' the servants of Falkland. Suck- 
ling, and Mnrixm, entered tlie miun of 
tlieAp<dlo, with th»"ir masters* snmkinii:- 
pipes. Old Wadloe carried J«>n:-on's, 
and the drawers those for Kandnlph and 
Dick ]3rome. 

'•Brhifj us the pure wet-d here. Simon," 
said Lord F'alkland. 

** My Lord/* said Xmson, ** Sim never 
drugs his tobacco ; there is no c<dtsfo«)t 
iu what he supjdies his frit-nds with. 
Old Dick Kundletson, at the Mermaid. 
never could get Sir \Valti.*r better than 
what Simon sells.'' 

** My Lord," said Simon, evidently 
netth'd at the idea tliat there was a bad 
article of any (h*serii»tion in his house ; 
— ** My L«»rd, 1 served my time w^ith 
old Kundletson, and 1 speak it fearless- 
ly out — there was not a better jndire 
of toliaccofrom tlu» Tower to Tyburn 
than Kichanl Kundletsi.n." 

*• And y«»u may add." said Kandolph, 
" that Sun is his true and wellde>ervnig 
successor. " 

" I like," said Lord Falkland, - t.. 
throw a doubt on the giMiuineness of 
Sim«m's stock ; he gets «piite warm in 
his own defen>e. and speaks with all the 
confidencu of injured purify." 

The clouds of t«d)acco that fiUed the 
ApoUo did not cheek or conceal the 
course of the bowl and bottle. Stories, 
gross in their nature, and in their man- 
ner of tidling, were told in thick hucces- 
sion. Jons(jn had an inexhaustible stock, 
which he told with a glee and a quiet 
humor never surpassed. Ilandidph told 
a few and of the best about his fel- 
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low-ccdlegians. Lord Falkland, of the 
Irish nation, his fath«'r's stories before 
him ; and Suckling, entertaining anec- 
dotes of tin? ladies at court, seasoned 
with scandidof the most amusing kind. 
Laugh succeeded laugh, pefd upon peal, 
nierrim<*nt upon merrinnnt. The wine- 
cup rose and rose again, yet no one 
present was more than dasln-d or 
sprinkh'd with what they had tirken ; 
for hard drinking was a vice then in its 
full vigor «d' i)erfection. 

The [K'inted wit, the lively anecdote, 
and the naked allusion, have not been 
allowed to reach our time. Of that 
night there is nothing left but the mem- 
ory. W«' take the excell«Mic«* of the 
jests and jokes ui>on hearsay, as we do 
th«* fam«,' of the (in-cian painters. 

It is saiil that Jonsoii, towards that 
witching hc»ur t»f time - 

WIe n «l;iy nu'l ni::ht 

An- f't.iiKl'mi,' 'mem-h iitli«Ts li.<h( — 

seemed rapt in his own meditations. 
Snatches «d' verses were h''ard indis- 
tinctly from his lips; some, howj-ver, 
clearer than others. This was heard 
fully and fairly : 

O! if my t'-mples were (lislalin'l wltli wine, 
Aiiil;rirt in i^irlontls ufwililyvii* twiii<», 
llt»w I e'Hil«i roar tlie Mii-«miii .xtnttly st.'iijo, 
An<I U-ti«-h Ik-i' trend uloft in liuskiu line. 
With 4iiJiint IJelham in licr C'lnip.-i^f. 

*' IVi'if might have been," hf added; 
** but I am (dd n«»w, and my s »ns have 
succeeded me, ami wrll auil worthily 
too. TlnTe's Randolph, who writes all 
like a man, making his Aei.lastus speak 
better than my Sir Ei»ieiire Mammon. 
My noble Lucius has tin* divine god 
within his veins ; and Sir John there 
has the muse to hims«df iu ln-r gayest 
moods — while Dick, prof»»ssing my (dd 
arts, has gained no more than Iu- most 
richly merits. Hut I see my noble Lu- 
cius is for off — that Suckling i-. asleep, 
and the real Apollo is once more within 
his own oracle." 

Daylight was the linkboy hom(? to 
the whole party ; Iicn J«»nson except- 
<.'d, who sh'jit till twelv(! next day iu tho 
Dolphin, when he n»se refreslH-tl, with 
his favorite dish bef«.»re him (»f a c«dd 
turkey-pie and a draught of malm.^ey. 
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IN these latter days a new field is 
opened for the gratification of fash- 
ionable taste, and that gratification for- 
tunately rests upon a sensible basis. 
The ogricultural fancies of the time 
appeal at once to th(^ bubbles of vanity 
and to the nuggots of sound sense which 
combine so variously to form the great 
mass of human nature, of which this 
world is made up. Whether the rural 
mania took its origin in necessity, taste, 
freak, or fashion, is of no sort of con- 
sequence ; the mania does exist, and 
'* my farm,' ' " my short-horns," ** my 
pear-orchard," etc., are important ob- 
jects in the day-dreams and cash ac- 
counts of a largo portion of our com- 
mercial people. Fortunate is it for 
** our commercial people," that tht^y 
have such an inexhaustible subject on 
which to lavish their poetry and their 
purses. 

Yachting, travel, and the sports of 
the field and turf, in time produce en- 
nui; but the satisfaction of causing — or 
of thinking that wo cause — two blades 
of grass to grow where but one grew 
before is unequaled by any that tlieso 
purely pleasant pastimes can originate. 
It gives us an importance in our own 
eyes, if not in the eyes of others, which 
is at least connnensurate with the effect 
impressed on the world by our endea- 
vors. 

And then, if the material result of 
our labors grow wearisome, what a 
world of new and startling facts may 
we explore ! New and startling, cer- 
tainly, but how genth? and soothing, on 
closer acquaintance, do these friends 
of our inner life become. For, however 
great may be the pleasure, and the 
prido with which we regard the corn 
that our tenderness has reared, and our 
industry perfected, it is far beneath the 
feeling with which wo analyze with the 
brain this result of our ti>il. When we 
watch, as far as our imperfect knowl- 
edge will allow, how each little atom 
takes its assigned position in *' first the 
blade, tln.'n the ear, after that the full 
corn in tiie ear," then, indeed, may we 
dote on *' my farm," and on " my pear- 
orchard," for then are these adjuncts 
of our life most thoroughly our pos- 
sessions. 

Many are deterred from making this 



closer and more gratifying acquaintance 
with their country neighbors, because 
of the technical nomenclature with 
which men have hemmed them in. But 
this need bo no bucbear. Many a 
farmer has the biblically -derived names 
of his ten children flowing ghbly from 
his tongue's end, and, from ** Jabez" to 
*' Zachariah," there is no confounding 
of titles — no confusion of identity. So 
should it be with our* servants of the 
air and of the earth — their cognomens 
are simple, if they are new ; their 
abodes are accessible to our invest!^- 
tion; and their social characters are 
not the less open to criticism, because 
thoy live in ** houses not made with 
hands." Servants they are most truly, 
and from carbon to chlorine they stand 
ready to answer to the call of an intel- 
ligent nmster, and to lend a willing and 
effective hand to his service. But they 
do not like to bo miscalled or wrongly 
sought for. 

iSltrotrr.n, who lives above- stairs, 
dancing in blue air, does not like to be 
considered a citizen of the earth. She 
may be enticed down and made to per- 
form service as a kitchen-maid, but her 
tendencies are all upward, and it re- 
quires a close guardianship to keep her 
at work. 

Sulphuric acidf on the other hand, 
revels in the caverns of the earth — a 
perfect domon of selfishness and acri- 
mony. He will not bear a suspicion of 
being a *' Celestial," and feels that con- 
tempt for the sky that we feel for our 
antipodes. All of his deeds are hidden, 
and his grasping efforts have the sud- 
denness and mystery of a secret police. 
Still, if we understand his foibles and 
his preferences, we may make good use 
of him. Let an atom of Amnwnia — a 
child of Hydrogen tmd Aitroge.n, bom 
in death, and led by Carbonic acid to 
the serene home of the gases — be 
beaten down in the storm, or lured to 
destruction by descending dew, and our 
miser closes with it at once, and offers it 
— and, poor fellow, himself, too — to the 
growing plant, blessing us with his 
short-sighted thieving. \Ve have heard 
practical farmers — men, t<»o, with a fair 
share of education — talk of raising 
buckwheat to draw this hiding old fel- 
low/row the air. Bless their innocence, 
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they might as well look for aii iron mine 
in the air — as soon expect to see water 
running up hill, as Sulphuric acid tak- 
ing up its abode in the atmosphere. 

There is our amorous Oxygen^ whose 
history would fill a volume. Ever act- 
ive, devoted, life and soul, to "the 
Union," forming matrimonial aHIancos 
with every old bachelor of the soil, and 
creatinpr u gonerd rumpus in the society 
of earth. Hero is a cli«iuo of fast 
friends — Potassium, Sodium, Iron, Man- 
ganese — tied together in close com- 
munion, happy in the idleness of their 
pristine condition. Cut down to their 
bed with the subsoil plow, admit this 
universal lover of the air, and what a 
change takes place I — the bonds of old 
acquaintance are broken, free-love as- 
sociations are put to sh.'une, imd such a 
series of unions take place as cause a 
rattling among the dry bones of the 
fogies below. Potash, Soda, Peroxyd 
of Iron, Peroxyd of Manganest^ — all 
arisQ in their combined force, and make 
glad the mantle of vt'getation above. 

Hydrogen,, light and coqu«/ttish, ilojits 
like a sprite over all. Hi-r attachments 
are various and easily formed, but thr-y 
are chiefly tranrjieut friendships with 
her brothers and sisters, when they 
are divorced from their old combina- 
tions. She locks arms with the braw- 
ny maid Nitrogen, whenever she is 
" born again'' in her pn-senee. Am- 
monia, thus formed, dances p'lily on in 
the ** rustic reel," until, true to the 
time and tune of nature's great instru- 
ment, the sisters again part, and each, 
after her kind, lends vigor to the turfy 
carpet on which they tread. This is 
but her pastime. She loves to flirt, to 
woo, and to jilt, and there is good in 
her propensiti(?s — but, after all, she set- 
tles down into an almost life-long alli- 
ance. She, t(»o, yields to the fascina- 
tions of (.)xygen. Virgins are wedded, 
and the world rejoices. Their life is 
one of i»urity, holy love, sprightly play, 
earnest labor, and high sublimity. Now 
babbling down the mountain-side ; now 



turning the mill with stalwart arm ; 
now thundering in heaven-like majesty 
in the ceaseless Niagara ; now lashed 
to anger in the shoreless sea : they arc 
everywhere to be seen, and everywhere 
beautiful. Yet they have an inner life 
of still greater beauty. Made ethereal 
by the sun's gentle influence, they float 
about us, bathing the earth with the 
freshness of an evening dew. Creeping 
down and about among the particles of 
our soil, they, by their combined eflforts, 
carry food to our pliuits ; and, like 
gentle handmiudens, they cleanse the 
abode of their roots. Hydrogen and 
Oxygen — water — Heaven be praised for 
tlie blessing ! 

Hard and practical, working only 
from '^sunto sun," comes the great 
substance-former. Carbon, He lays the 
warp, over and under which the weaver 
— growth — throws the woof -holding 
shuttle. Having lain inert as long as 
circumstances require, he throws over 
his black form the gauzy mantle of 
oxygen, and flies away to the green 
h^af, or sinks down to the open spon- 
gioles of the root, enters the plant, 
tlirows off his disguise, and resumes his 
life of usefulness. Throughout nature, 
whatf'ver may be thc^ various colorbig 
of the woof of the fabric, the stolid 
warp is ever the same, and if disclosed 
to view it will always appear as black, 
practical carbon, performing fully one- 
half of the work, yet sinking its iden- 
tity in the structure of the tissue. 

So might we describe Phosphoric acid, 
the banker of the soil, giving riches by 
his presence, and leaving desolation hi 
his absence, Chlorine and ^Sodium, 
the *' salt (»f the earth," Potash, etc. 
They have all their characters and 
their duties. Man cannot live where 
they are not. They are at once our 
companions, our servants, and our mas- 
ters. They ar«; ever about us, ever 
d<nng our work, and ever holdmg us 
dependent (»n their labor. Surely their 
acquaintance should attract *' our com- 
mercial people." 
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A TALE OF FLORENCE. 



I. 



«« WHAT-etill at work, Gio 
'V Tut, man, keoD these 



jiovanni ? 
Tut, man, keep these refine- 
ments for your picture ! They aro 
waste labor here. Leave your work 
alone. Many a better sketch has been 
weakened by over much handliug." 

"Do you think that?'' 

The speaker glanced anxiously at his 
companion : then, without waiting for 
an answer, threw down his chalks, and, 
retreating from befoi^ his easel, leant, 
facing it, against the wall. As ho 
stood so in silence, his thin young face 
began to take a look of pallid weariness. 

** If I should not win it, Carlo !" ho 
exclaimed abruptly. 

»'Who else should win? Not Ghi- 
berti — notSaffi — not I," and the speak- 
er laughed lightly. 

** Saffi might have won. His concep- 
tion was a tine one — a bolder thought 
than mine. Look, Carlo, there is 
something feeble there ; does it not 
strike you ?** 

" Aro an eagle's wings full fledged 
at his first flight? Do you look to bo 
hailed to-morrow as a Titian or a Tin- 
toret?" 

"Nay," smiling, "something less 
than that would content me." 

Ho stood silent a moment ; then sud- 
denly — 

" Carlo, is not this room terribly 
hot?" ho cried, and ho flung back the 
hair from his brow. 

'* I do not feel it. But you have got 
fever in your veins, Giovanni. Come, 
the sun has set, let us stroll out till 
dark." 

"Nay, not to-night. I must stay 
here and work. I must get some light, 
too. Give mo a match, Carlo. See 
there — llolf ' has lighted his lamp al- 
ready" — and he raised his eyes, where, 
through the high north light, a yellow 
glimmer shone upon the wall frt)m an 
opposite window. 

** What is it that Rolf does at 
night?" 

" I do not know ; ho makes a secret 
of it." 

" He is a strange fellow." 

" Ay, a strange cold fellow." 

" Ico touched with fire. I would not 
make a friend of him." 



"Who does?" 

" The signor favors him." 

" He has good cause." 

" That I deny ! You have more talent 
in your little finger than Rolf in his 
whole body." 

" Amico" — and Giovanni spoke with 
a sad, quiet smile — " you are misled be- 
cause you love me. I would tliat I hod 
thoughts like Rolfs." 

" You would have ill companions 
then." 

" Nay, not if I had the choice of 
them" — and the boy's dark eyes fired 
as he stood before his unequal youthful 
picture. 

" Giovanni," said his companion 
carelessly, " you have given that girl 
crouching there a look of the sig^o- 
rina." 

Giovanni started. 

" Which one ? There is no likeness," 
ho said quickly. " Come,* Carlo" — 
ho turned nervously from his cartoon 
— " away with you. The evening is 
too fair a one to waste it hero with 
me." 

" Put out your lamp then for half an 
hour, and come with me. Nay, Gio- 
vanni, it will do thee good," and the 
merry, well- conditioned Carlo turned 
gently to his friend. " It will do thee 
good, for thou art like a smouldering 
fire which wasteth daily. I think of 
thee a year ago when the blood coursed 
in thy cheek as freely as in mine. 
Thou workest too hard, dear bo}'." 

"I do not work — I would I did." 
These words came bitterly. Then 
quickly the voice and the look changed. 
" Well, we ivill go, Carlo !'' he cried 
cheerfully. " Out with the lamp. We 
will be idle for an hour."' 

They went together, leaving tho largo 
room in dusky solitude, descending a 
flight of steps, crossing an old dark 
garden, emerging finally on the open 
country b<»yond the gates of Florence. 
Then they bent their wandering steps 
westward, between the Arno and tho 
Apennines. 

A warm Italian night, with a bright 
moon at the full. The old garden was 
shady, full of close-growing trees and 
shrubs ; the paths winding in serpen- 
tine wreaths amongst them — but one 
space was clear, before «nd round the 
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house* uiid horo on thb summer even* 

mg. d<}\{mtdy watering her flowers, 

tiVT it Id pamter'i — Michael Ros- 

^\i*' walkotl utitl did her work, and 
littgored. Hha iingoretl, till at la.^t an- 
othrv step came on a distant j>alb, ami 
grt^w cjuickly nemer. Sho lifistened 
A little then, btit ghe had not reached 
tho hoo*^ whea a voice behind her 
spoke. 

**Signora,^' it gaid, 'Hhe earth amelli 
iwept after your labors,*' 

She pauaed ia her work and turned, 

**Tbti gmund was parched^ Mj 
flowers were all drooping. The atiu 
beata b^ro io hotl^t*' she said, 

- did unt move again until Giovan- 
M.hed her side; then they ijlowly 

uac^d on together They reaehed iho 
h»^ii*ft. Before the dt>or there wai a 
poreli, a four-square canopy , )ifto<l on 
pditited arehea ; when they came here 
I'i 'd again. The girPs fac© 

t ittla Florence, 

- iiL>w the star.f ghine down upon 
Ihe riyer ! It li a fair nigbtt" she said, 

** A night to dream of," 
*» I sat a while ago watching the last 
ttfli parting from the mouataiDS, Did 
»a aee how the mooulighL tkS it fadedt 
Bixcd thft whit© snow]'^ 
^ I *aw it. Ytfu were watching then, 
too» fiignora ?" 

Ut*> bent a little to her. She stooped 
nod «^athett*d a flower that grew beside 
the ikor. She did not answer him uu- 
tij her fingers were plucking off ita 

lijftV**a, 

** I am often idle in the evening^*" 

-nid at last. ** To-night I have 

] a long while. But 1 ought to 

1 to OiJufesa that to you^*' ah© 

iu* lookeii up and smiled. 

■ i\ ii\ imt U* tna V* he asked* *' Do 

yon tiiiuk l ain never idle ? Ah, ulg- 

.. .— .f, *^ lie exelaimcdi '"^m^ work m 

i ►lioness 1*' 

'^nt htr head again ; she was 

|i till the flower was toni to 

.0 she k't fall the stalk, and 

dd<>iLty raised her face* 

*' It 18 finiithed/* she said, '* is It 

iHJtr* 

*Thnt flnwf^r, signora ?*' 



.*»Ni*tyvL 

mT 
►♦I 



iickly, 

-n. la it ready 1" 
I am going baek to work 



fur Q fewhonra.** 



'* Signui', you take no rest* And you 
are pule, and tired;** she smd. 

** Nay, I am not tired nom! I am 
refreshed, 1 have fltrength in me for 
many hours,*' he cried* and bd smiled 
glailly* ^ • 

She looked In his face, and ' ' ' jb 

b ri gli tn**ss o f h i a 1 ook. She:. i , 

** Yes* Hope gives us stn u- 1 u , ^iie 
jiaid* *' It is better than rest." 

'' While it abides, slgnora. But it 
abi<3e^ not fdway^/' 

** Nay, it abide a always with none 
of us.** 

Her voice was low and soft. He did 
not aniwer her. She leant against one 
colutnn of the porob, her fair head heati 
her email hands fallen — golden haired, 
white robedt a motionlesa picture in the 
pallid light 

He stood silent for many minutes, 
and looked at her, all his boy^a passion* 
at© fervor glowing in hi* face ; the wild 
devotion of hia boy's heart deepening in 
the soft delicious silence into irr^^prt-ss- 
ible burning love. He never &poke Ull 
she looked up, 

'* I must go in : the night is growing 
late,'* she said. 

She turned to go* but she took no 
step, for there before her, quivering 
and lightened with its trembliiig kive» 
waa the boy's face. He stood before 
her I he stretched out his arms to her, 

*' Signora!** suddenly broke his pas- 
sionate cry, *' Light of my life ! Sig- 
nora, stayi** 

He caught and clasped her hands; 
she stood imprisoned. She tried once 
to flj ; she faintly whispercdt *' Let me 
go m!*' — and then ahe never moved 
again. 

** Lucia!" he passion atolj called to 
her. 

It was not her voice that answered 
him, yei be was answered. There was 
one moments silence, oue breaUilesit 
pause ; then her mild eyes were Uftedi 
and he toi/k her in his arms, with a gteAt 
cry of bursting joy • 

H. 

Look at the young face now as it 
works all night. With that light upon 
it ; witij that vigorous unwearied hand, 
surely the ivork will speed. It does 
speed : by sunrise it h donii : by m id- 
day* with a fevered trembUag hotirt, 
Giovamd has wc'en bis cartoon carried 
fr^iin tiie studio. 
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Some months ago tho Grand Duke 
had signified a gracious wish to select 
from Michael Rossi's pupils one worthy 
to paint a picture for tho Pitti Gallery. 
Giovanni and three others had become 
tho candidates : these cartoons were the 
sketches of their projected pictures, and 
to-day had been appointed for their ex- 
hibition before the duke. 

They went, and days elapsed, but, 
through the duration of these days, in 
the light of his new-born joy, Giovanni 
could feel few pangs of either suspense 
or doubt. With him almost all life 
now was centred in tho stolen nightly 
meetings in the garden — the day's one 
hour of passionate happiness; when, 
with glowing cheeks and brightening 
eyes, he and Lucia talked and hoped, 
already lifting exultantly upon their lips 
the name that both believed was pres- 
ently to be in all men's mouths : young 
in years, strong in trust ; a very boy 
and girl. 

When a week had passed away, 
Michael Rossi and his four pupils were 
one morning summoned to the palace. 
They went, and were admitted to tlie 
duke's presence; but when their for- 
mal reception was concluded — 

•* I have received five sketches, Sig- 
nor Rossi," the duko said, *' and you 
bring me four pupils only." 

** Five sketches, your highness!" 

The old man looked surprised : the 
four candidates looked in each other's 
faces. 

** Five, certainly. I have their names 
noted here. Antonio Sqffi, Guisrppc 
Ghibertoy Carlo Maye.r^ Giovanni Rip- 
ardo" — he paused an instant. " Fifthly, 
u foreigner. Max Rolf.^^ 

** Max Rolf !" Rossi could only blank- 
ly echo the name. 

'* Ay. Is he not amongst your 
pupils?" 

** Surely, your highness; but I did 
not know — I was entirely ignorant that 
ho had become a candidate." 

The duke laughed. 

** He has stolen a march upon you, 
then, my friend, for I have his picture. 
Come with me ; you shall see it." 

They followed him to another room, 
on whoso walls, side-by-side, were 
ranged the rival sketches. The four 
claimed each his own ; but there stood 
a supernumerary fifth. 

*' Come, Signer Rossi, and examine 
it." 

Less ambitious in subject than any 



other there, the picture represented 
only a single figure — a woman at on 
empty sepulchre, with her wild lips 
broken by the hopeless cry — **They 
have taken away the Lord !" But 
Michael Rossi gazed upon it till his 
time-worn cheek was flushed. 

"Well, my old friend?" 

The old man heard the voice, and 
turned. But he had forgotten state and 
ceremony; forgotten the audience cham- 
ber, and the ducal presence. He stood 
a moment, and then burst into tears. 

**He has become my master!" ho 
cried. 

HI. 

TiiEY went back from their audience 
silent and amazed. ^Giovanni spoko to 
none of them. When they had passed 
the city gates, he turned away alone. 
Bitter against all the world, bitterest 
against Max Rolf, he wandered the 
whole day solitary — so wildly and so 
far, that that night Lucia watched for 
half an hour alone, before, travel-stain- 
ed at last, and weary, and with his in- 
dignant boyish shame burning still upon 
his face, he came to their accustomed 
meeting-place. 

She wjis waiting for him, and she 
came with her hands held out to wel- 
come him. 

'*Ah, mio benci you should have 
come soon — not late to-night!" was all 
her reproach to him. 

Her voice and her look in a single in- 
stant melted him. 

" Anima mia I Mia vita /" he cried 
passionately ; and, as he took her in 
his arms, the burden of his disappoint- 
ment seemed to take wings. She was 
tho same to him ; and so all else on 
earth might change ! She was the same 
to him ; or. rather, she was more than 
she had ever been. In the burning 
warmth of her Italian nature, she pas- 
sionately pledged her faith to him that 
night anew, and bound herself to belong 
to him for life and death ; a solemn 
pledge, solemnly spoken beneath the 
bare arch of heaven, borne witness to 
by silent burning stars. 

They had met late, and they stayed 
long together, forgetting the hour and 
everything but one another. It was al- 
most an hour later than their accus- 
tomed time, when they paused at Jast 
for their final parting at tho familiar 
porch. 
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She pat her hands in his, and said, 
*' Good-night !" They stood a moment 
beneath the arch, with their faces to the 
open air : when thoy turned thorn round, 
they lifted up their eyes to find that a 
figure had come between them and the 
open door. Thoy saw it together. One 
instant, and a cry had broken from the 
girl's lips : it wa's her fatlier ! 

" Wno are you, stealing in like a 
thief? Turn your face round! Ri- 
pardo !" the old man cried. 

The boy was no coward ; ho came 
forward proudly. 

*'I was not stealing in, signer. I 
am no thief," ho said. 

" What are you doing at this hour, 
and with my diiiightor?" 

He had drawn the girl rudely to his 
side. Giovanni took one step, and cast 
his arm about her. 

-••I love her!" he cried passionately. 
" I love her, and she is mine ! Signer, 
yon shall not part us ! She is mine by 
■11 that makes oaths sacred in the sight 
of God and man !'* 

There was a flush on Michael Kossi's 
&ce, and a keen fire in his eye ; but ho 
stood motionless and erect; an old, 
item, stately man. 

" She is mine, not yours," he slowly 
answered ; *' she is my daughter, and 
-a child. She is my daughter^ I say; 
and Michael Rossi's daughter" — the 
words rang out trumpet-toued in their 
keen, pitiless pride — ** is no wife for an 
unknown boy ! Lucia !" he cried, '' let 
go his hand !" 

She let it go ; witli u proud impulse the 
boy loosed his embrace. She cowered 
back, and they were parted. Rossi seized 
her arm and drew her to his side. 

Then, standing alone, Giovanni 
looked at her till, sudden, swift, stronger 
than pride, tho passi(mato yearning iov 
.her leapt up in him again. Once more 
he cried aloud. 

"Oh, stay!" he wildly pleaded; 
•* Signer Rossi, give her back to me ! 
I wiS work for her — 1 will win a name 
—I will wait ; but I cannot live without 
her! Lucia!" — ^he stretched his arms 
oat to her — **comc! Lucia, Lucia!" 
he cried, ** come !" 

The opened arms were towards her. 
She saw them, she bent, she wjivered ; 
she flung away tho hands that bound 
her, and leapt to meet them. Some- 
tluDg like a curse broke from the old 
man'a lips. Shuddering as she heard 
iti she looked back one moment. , 



*' Father, I am coming! Wait!" 
she cried. 

Then she turned again, and coiled 
her hands into her lover's hair, and 
wildly kissed his lips, and passionately 
cried-^ 

** Be true to me ! oh, bo true to me ! 
— trust to me ! forever and forever I" 

And in one moment more his cry 
broke desolate upon the air; for she 
was fled. 

**You cross my threshold, and you 
see my daughter no more, young mad- 
man !" Michael Rossi slowly said. " I 
hold my peace, for reproaches are vain. 
Go — and forget her !" 

Then the door was closed, and the 
boy was left alone. Alone, with his 
wild despair — his bitter desolation — 
hopelessly prostrate upon the ground 
where the girPs feet had stood. 

Tho morning's sun beheld him on his 
road from Florence. He set forth 
without hope or aim, and all day long 
ho wandered. High upon the hills he 
climbed ; all weary though ho was, ho 
never rested till the sun was going 
west 

Ho had climbed high, and far below 
him wound tho way that he had come. 
When he paused at last, he saw its 
whole long length, back to tho city, still 
sparkling in the sunshine of its lifted 
domes and spires — still sparkling in 
the sunshine that, round the walls of 
Giotto's fair white tower, kindled their 
jasper shafts and arches into fire. 

Ho sut aud gazed upon that airy 
height. How fair it was ! — clear, burn- 
ing vision ! — and yet ho who had created 
it, he whose world-wide name had sent 
its echo through five centuries, had 
been a shepherd boy upon these hills ! 

Giovanni sat till the sun set, and 
when ho rose his boy's cheek was 
on fire. 

IV. 

Max Rolf stood in his workroom 
alone — a man with a spare figure, and 
a thin lined face — not beautiful to look 
upon; sickly, pale, worn, and brow- 
bent ; a solitary man, without kith or 
kin, wife or child ; a stranger, with few 
friends. Those thin lips of his have 
gained a habit of closing fast. What 
light is in him — what strength of yearn- 
ing, loving, suffering have come to show 
their life only in the occasional flashing 
of his blue, keen-burning eye. But he 
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is ono who in three years has made 
himself a name in Florence. 

He was standing idly in front of a 
largo picture., his last finished work — 
the fruit of his latest strength. Ho 
was standing, sadly enough, looking at 
it, wearily leaning by both hands upon 
a staff, when the door of his room was 
opened, and on the threshold — straight, 
firm, clear-eyed as ever — stood Michael 
Rossi. 

Then Max rose quickly. 

**It was growing late, signer,** he 
Baid ; " I thought you had forgotten 
your promise." 

*' Nay, liolf, I was not likely to for- 
get. VVcll, is it finished ? Is this the 
picture ?" 

**Ay ; it is done. Come and see." 

It was a large painting for the altar 
of a church; its subj<*ct that scene 
which, wheresoever the Gospel shall 
be preached through the whole world, 
shall bo told — so it stands written — for 
a memorial. 

The two men stood before it, side ])y 
side — Max leaning on his staff again, 
his quiet, somewhat sorrowful face 
changing no jot of its expression as 
he waited patiently till the old man 
spoke. 

But for many minutes Rossi did not 
speak, and his words, when they came 
at last, were low and few. 

'* Thou hast made mine age honored. 
The blessing of an old man rest upon 
thee !" was all ho said. 

Then Uolfs sunk cheek flushed up. 
He lifted himself erect ; his emotion- 
less voice grew suddenly soft and rich. 

** Master, give mo my wages now I 
I have toiled !" he cried. 

The old man turned and looked a 
moment into the kindled face ; then 
slowly and st>ftly he laid his hand upon 
Rolf's shoulder. But he only spoke 
two trembling words. 

** My son I" he said. 

Qui»'tly through the shady garden, 
quic^tly through the old arched poreli, 
went Max Rolf about his wooing. He 
came to Lucia every day, and would 
sit watching her as she worked — some- 
times venturing to lift her open book 
and read to her, sometimes, when he 
was boldest, daring to talk to her, sub- 
duing both look and voice before her 
into a strange, touching, softened har- 
mony. Day by day he came about 
her, basking in the light of her silent 
presence, making her breath his life, 



wasting the whole strength of his soul 
upon her ; daring scarcely to look one 
day before him, lost the insecure 
trembling bliss should vanish, and fling 
him back again into the night of his old 
loneliness. He lived thus for a long 
month, warmed by the pale rays of his 
arctic sunshine as another might have 
been by tropic heat. 

He came one day at last, and found 
her manner changed. She had always 
hitherto been very composed and calm; 
but this day when she met him her 
cheek flushed. They spoke a few 
words together, and then they sank 
into silence. She sat at work ; he took 
his station near her, nervously turning 
over the leaves of a book ; they had 
neither of them uttered a word for 
many minutes, when at last she abrupt- 
ly laid her sewing down and spoke. 

*' Signer, it is very hard for me — 
but I am forced to speak to you," she 
said. 

Her voice was trembUng pitifully; 
her face, white when she turned it to 
him, had flushed all scarlet. 

He read its expression with one 
moment's glance. Reading it, there 
came no change upon him. He only 
said in a low voice — 

'' Speak to me." 

" I have learnt from my father why 
you come here," she said. ** I had 
begun to fonr it." Her hands were 
tight pressed together. ** You must 
not come again." 

One blank mute instant he looked 
into her face ; then out of his great 
heart a low wild cry leapt up. 

*' Signora, my life is here !'' 

•' Oh no — no — no !" sho answered 
passionately, " your life is not with me I 
Go from me ! Oh go at once ! I can- 
not comfort you — I have no love to give 
you — oh ! I have no love to give you !" 
she faintly cried. 

His hand was clenched upon the 
ta))lo at his side, and the veins stood 
swollon upon his brow, but he struggled 
bravely with his great emotion, and it 
was ct)uquered before he spoke. Clear 
and low his next words came to her. 

'* Will you hear me before you send 
me from you?" he said, ** Listen to 
me — let me speak. Do you remember 
when I first came to Florence ? The 
day that I first entered this house you 
were standing with your father ii! the 
porch. Lucia — golden-haired cliild — 
do j»u remember?" He looked into 
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her face — then with one instant's 
passionate straggle his ciy broke out— 
•• Oh my child — my star — my life ! I 
hare loved you from that hour through 
WTen years !" 

She sat with her locked hands before 
her, and with her white face growing 
aU pitifully wild. She only murmured 
faintly when he ceased to speak — 

« I cannot help it !" Then, '• Oh, 
what shall I do ?" she cried. 

Again his voice broke the blank si- 
lence. 

** I have lived alone," he pleaded ; 
** I have had neither kin nor friend ; I 
have lived solitary — a stranger in the 
land — but my life, through all its loneli- 
ness, has had one hope \ Oh, do not 
take it from me ! Sun of my heart, for 
thee I have toiled — ^for thee I have won 
a name ! Is it so much to ask in return 
one grain of hope— cue ray of something 
that shall be only not despair ?^' 

She raised her head ; sudden her tor- 
tured heart broke loose. 

•' Yes, it is much !" she cried ; "it 
is what ^ou have no right to ask, and 
no manlmess to press me for!" And 
then she saw his face, and burst into a 
passionate choking sob. *' Oh ! pardon 
me* Have pity on mo!" she wildly 
moaned. " My heart is breaking. Oh ! 
I cannot help you ! I gave my love 
long ago — and ho is poor" — she cried, 
and burst into tears. 

No sound disturbed her sobbing — no 
pleading — ^no passionate appeal now. 
In silence her wild weeping rose and 
fell. But long after it had ceased, when 
die sat again mute and still, he came 
md knelt down at her feet. 

" I would have lived to love vou," he 
•aid, in almost his old calm voice, "let 
me live to serve you now. Lucia, trust 
me. Tell me all." 

She trusted him. All subdued, ween- 
ing passionately before him, as ho knelt, 
Ae told the whole history of her love — 
to him who loved her more than his own 

•Blf. 

The day was ended — the sun long 
set — when Max Rolf regained his soli- 
tarv studio. He came into the room 
snd closed the door. 

•• The glory has departed. Ichabod ! * ' 
he said ; and it was the sole dirge that 
his lips ever uttered. 

A few days afterwards, a traveler 
went quietly out by the east gate of 
FlorAioe; and in Max Bolfs empty 
rooms the floors were swept. 



"Nay; I will make no bargain at 
that price ! My money is good gold, 
Signer Ripardo, hard to come at, and 
not to be lightly spent. The drawings 
are fair pictures enough; but, by the 
saints, I have scores better ! Come, I 
will give thee what I said." 

" I take it then ; give me the money." 

" Now, look you, Signor Ripardo, I 
am no harder than my neighbors. We 
will say another gold piece. By the 
saints, it goes to my heart to see a 
young face look pale! Come, sig- 
nor, Speranza! The world is always 
shifting." 

"You will have more pictures ?" 

"Nay, I do not promise! Time 
enough, signor, to talk of purchasing 
when they are painted." 

" Well, be it so. Good-day — e gra- 
zia .'" Giovanni said, half bitterly, as he 
turned away. 

He crossed the broad street, and 
plunged in a few moments into a mase 
of narrow lanes. When he had walked 
for half a mile, he paused at the door of 
a high, mean-looking house. With a 
pass-key he let himself in, and ascend- 
ing a bare, dark staircase to the upper- 
most story, again turned a key, and 
admitted himself into a small, low- 
roofed room. It was his whole lodeing. 

The house was high, and it had been 
a long ascent. Giovanni shut his door, 
and sank down upon a seat with the 
panting breath of an old man. He 
leant back and closed his eyes. He woe 
not five and twenty, and yet he looked 
utterly spent and worn ; the large dork, 
sunken hollows of the eyes and the 
haggard outlines of the shrunken face 
telling a sad tale of suffering and 
want. 

A few moments were all that he al- 
lowed himself to rest Opening his 
eyes wearily again, he slowly rose. 
The sun was an hour or two still from 
setting. He looked up where the stain 
of its light fell on the wall, and then 
with a sigh went to his easel. He sat 
down and took up palette and brush. 
Once more, before he touched his pic- 
ture, he leaned back for a moment in 
his chair. 

" I wish I could rest," ho muttered. 

Piteously and longingly his eyes 
turned to the si^ upon the wall. It 
was his time -piece — his task-master 
too. He was too feeble to be anything 
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bat patient. After that second look, he 
grasped his brash and worked. 

It was an hour and a half later. He 
bad not moved from his seat : but now 
the perspiration was breaking on his 
forehead, a haze was creeping on his 
eyes, his fingers had begun to tremble 
strangely. 

The light upon the wall had shrank 
to a small high star. He leant wearily 
back, and looked up to it. 

** How dark it is to-night !" he whis- 
pered. 

He pressed his hand upon his eyes, 
but they were dimmer when he reopen- 
ed them. He sat quite still for a few 
moments ; then, bending forwards, he 
stooped his brow upon his easel. After 
that there was no more motion. 

The sun disappeared and set As the 
room was growing dusk ho shivered 
once, and made a feeble effort to lift up 
his head. There came a faint cry, too. 

" Oh ! is no one there ?" he said ; but 
before the quivering lips closed he had 
fallen to the floor. 

Daylight had utterly faded, and the 
moonbeams lay cold on lifeless Giovanni. 
There they lay for a long hour ; there 
thepr lay till a step came up the creaking 
stair-case, and a hand, wnich knocked 
unheeded at his door, at length turned 
the handle and went in. Then, sudden- 
ly, a cry went down the steep stairs. 

** Light — bring up a light here !'* 
And when the light was brought it 
showed the deathly figure on the ground, 
and one almost as pale kneeling beside 
it, but with life — burning and tender — 
in his blue clear eyes. 

He was kneeling, and throwing water 
on the white face. He chafed uie cold 
bands, but there came no look of life ; 
he putjiis fingers to the cold wrist, but 
its pulse scarcely beat. Then he raised 
his head. 

" Go for the nearest physician. Do 
not lose a moment. Quick !" 

In his arms he took up Giovanni's 
wasted figure and carried it to its bed. 
As he laid it down, for the first time a 
quiver came to the closed eyelids. 
They trembled, and then the eyes 
opened, feebly and dreamily at first, 
tiien wide and blank. They fixed them- 
selves helplcsiily on the stranger's face. 

He stooped and covered them with 
his hand. ** Lie still ; thy battie is over. 
Rest !'' he said. 

A smile came softly to Giovanni's 
lips. 



**She has beckoned to me every 
night," he said. **I saw her now, 
through the glancing of her goldeo 
hair.'» 

Then into the man's clear eyes sprang 
sudden roshing tears. His hand wai 
on Giovanni's brow; it did not stir; 
nay, it pressed closer. 

*' Yes ; she has called to thee. lie 
still," he said. 

They neither of them spoke again. 
When the physician came, Giovanni 
had relapsed into his fainting dream. 

He had sunk from utter exhaustion. 
He lay for days and nights in a kind of 
trance, and when he was roused from 
this condition, he passed to a low nerv- 
ous fever, and moaned and muttered in 
his feeble delirium ; always murmuring 
of old days in Florence. 

He was brought very near to death; 
but he did not die. After a long strag- 
gle, there dawned a day at last when 
the hot skin grew moist, and the great 
hollowed eyes shone soft and calm. 
That day his life was saved. 

He had lain since morning for many 
hours apparently in a light sleep ; bat 
towards evening he awaked. A very 
calm and silent awakening ; so still thai 
not a limb stirred ; so still that for many 
minutes, as he lay looking forth throoffh 
his almost closed eyelids, the watcher m 
bis room thought that he still slept. 
The first sound that came was the o^ 
terance of that watcher's name. 

** Rolf!" said Giovanni. 

Rolf started, and rose np — ^to m^ 
the old familiar eyes, wide open, quietly 
gazing at him. He went to the bed- 
side; he bent down and touched the 
wasted hand, which shrank for a mo- 
ment, and then lay still. 

** I often thought that you were here," 
Giovanni said calmly. '* When did you 
come ?" 

" A fortnight ago." 

There was a long pause, and then the 
large lids slowly fell. 

*'Draw the curtain;" he said, and 
Rolf drew it. 

During a whole week that followed 
no single inquiry more fell from Giovan- 
ni's lips. It was as silent a sick-room 
as ever patient had. He knew his com- 
panion, and would lie for hours watch- 
ing him — he would take food and medi- 
cine from his hands, and would passively 
let him tend him in everything; bat 
never a word, except for the need of 
the moment, did he ever spei^. 
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It was tbns for a full week. The 
week oonoluded, one eveningf late at 
niffht, he was awake. The room was 
lighted, a fire burning, a lamp upon the 
tule, and by that lamp Rolf read. His 
profile was before GioTanni — a thin 
worn face, too old, too sad and patient 
for the jears it bore. As he had lain 
looking at it through the past days a 
soore of times, Giovanni lay and looked 
upon it now. 

He never stirred till Rolf had closed 
his book. When he had laid it down 
and risen, then at last he called him. 

••Max Rolf!*' he said. 

Rolf went to him. The two were face 
to face, and not another word was ut- 
tered till Giovanni broke into a strange 
abrupt inquiry. 

•* What brought you here ?" he sud- 
denly cried. ** When every friend had 
left me, what made you come ? I never 
lored you — ^yet you have been like a 
ivoman round my bed. Yuu have fed 
me — you have nursed and watched me. 
liax Rolf, I say again, why did you 
oome ?" 

His eyes were on RolPs face, on 
'BolTs pale cheek that was passionately 
"flashing red. There was a moment's 
pause — the silence of a great emotion — 
«nd then Rolf spoke. 

**I came — because,'* he cried, "you 
are the life of the only woman that I 
ever loved !" 

"Rolf!" broke from Giovanni. 

** Lie still ! thou art too weak to move. 
Nay, boy, lie still; I will tell thee," 
Aolf said sadly. 

His momentary passion was vanished : 
he sat down by the bedside and began 
to speak. 

" Giovanni, I loved her from the day 
I first came to Florence," he said ; *' she 
was the star in my heaven, the light in 
my heart for seven years. A month 
ago I told her that I loved her." He 
paused for a moment, and put his hand 
across his eyes. His voice had fallen 
lower when he spoke again. *' It is all 
over now — a buried thing — the key 
tamed in the door," he said, " and the 
chamber empty. I left her that day — 
md I have seen her no more." 

Again a sudden silence, but this time 
Giovanni passionately broke it. 

" And she? What of her?" he cried. 

Rolf lifted his bent head. 

'* Ay — thou shalt hear. She told me 
of her love— and so I came to seek thee. 
She told me thou wast poor — and so I 



came to tell thee 1 was rich. She sent 
me away from her empty — and so I am 
come to thee. I have neither friend nor 
tie on earth. Let me work with thee 
— let me stay with thee — brother!" 

His head was raised, his clear eyes 
looked on Giovanni's face — ^honest, true 
gaze, as ever met loving man. Gio- 
vanni read it — his whole heart melted— 
he burst into sudden tears. 

"Forgive me — stoop to me!" he 
cried. 

His open arms caught Rolf as he bent 
down. Breast to breast the two men 
embraced. Then Rolf smiled quietly. 

"The light shines and the shadows 
fall on all," he said. " We may hold 
the lamp, it may chance, to one another 
in the dark places.'* 

The compact was sealed, and they 
parted company no more. When Gio- 
vanni grew strong again they set up 
their tabernacle together, and worked 
side by side. 

When they had lived together for a 
few months, one day Giovanni came 
quietly and laid his hand on his friend's 
shoulder. 

" Max, wilt thou take me for thy pu- 
pil?" he said. 

Rolf turned him round. 

** What dost thou mean ?" 

•* Thou knowest how it is," Giovanni 
sadly said. " Thou art my master — and 
I a child." 

Then Rolf rose from his seat, and 
looked upon Giovanni with his quiet 
loving smile. 

** Dear boy,dost thou not understand," 
he said, " that a day will come when we 
shall run no longer together, but thou 
wilt puss me in the race?*' 

"Nay— Max— !" 

"Hush — it is so. Still I may lead 
thee a little way," he said, and his smik 
g^ew brighter. " Thou must not go to 
her till thou art full fledged. So come 
— thou shalt be my pupil. It will be 
but a few steps behind — and then a few 
together — and then—" He broke off 
suddenly. 

" My brother "' Giovanni cried. 

VI 

It was a spring day in Florence, with 
the old sunshine on her spires. At the 
posts of an open door a little group of 
persons stood knotted together in busy 
talk. 

" They say the man is a Florentine," 
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•aid one. *'A sinrnge caprice if it 
■hoald be ea.** 

**A strange piece of folly, I say! 
What right has an honest man to hide 
his name?" 

**Nay, friend — his name is his own 
property. But never fear that it will 
not be known ere long. That is too 
noble a picture to go ownerless.'* 

** You think the picture is a fine one 
then?" 

" Per Bacoo ! I know no one in Flo- 
rence who could paint the like! The 
duke is to have it for his gallery." 

"Av?" 

** They say he has sent a message to 
bespeak it" 

"What— to the empty air?'* 

'* Nay" — laughing — '* some one I sup- 
pose stands proxy for the painter. But, 
let that be as it may — " He broke off 
suddenly. "Ha, Signer Rossi'" he 
exclaimed, " you have come here, too, 
like the rest of us?" 

Michael Rossi stood a step or two 
&om the door — a very old man now. 

" I have come to see this picture that 
they talk about," he said. "Have you 
been up stairs. Signer Cecina? Is it 
worth the pain of mounting?" 

" Ay, a score of times ! Lean on my 
arm, I will go with you, signer." 

They mounted the stairs together, 
and entered a long room, in whose 
centre, large and solitary, stood the 
canvas of the nameless painter. 

They went up and stood before it. It 
was a canvas richly laid with solemn 
colors ; the picture of a cross, bearing 
its Burden: that Face averted whose 
divinity painter never drew; that mo- 
ment seized when the struggle and the 
long sorrow were all but ended — after 
the last agony of the Eloi cry; when 
the repose that was not death, but so 
near to death — the lull before the final 
cry, when the earth should be rent, and 
the graves give forth their dead — lay 
breaQiless over Calvary. 

Michael Rossi stood before it, and 
never spoke a word. As though in 
sympathy with the spirit of the sacred 
scene, the room, as he remained, grew 
slowly silent. Voices and steps were 
still, and, ere long, before the solemn 
shadow of that Presence, the old man 
sat alone. 

He never moved or spoke until a 
hand was quietly laid upon his shoulder ; 
he never moved even then until the 



hand pressed heavily, with a strange 
familiarity in its touch that roused him. 
Then, at last, he turned. 

Who was this standing by his side. 

"Max Rolf!" he suddenly cried. 

Yes — Max ; Max, with the pale thin 
face, and blue deep eyes of old. The 
old man's cheek was flushing red. 
They bad grasped each other's hands 
— ^they looked into each other's faces ; 
then Michael's voice leapt up. 

" It is thine !" he cried triumphantly. 
" My son — my son !" 

But Rolf smiled quietly. 

"Nay, master, it is not mine; 1 
never laid brush upon it," he said. 
"But turn thee round. Thou hast 
more sons than one." 

He turned him round, but he spoke 
not a word more. It was Giovanni 
who went to his side and took his pas- 
sive hand ; it was Giovanni's voice that 
broke the pause which Rolf's words had 
left. 

" Master, I have come back," he 
said ; " not nameless now.** 

There was no answer yet. 

" / served for her for seven years," 
Rolf said in his low quiet tones, " and at 
the end of them she gave me my wages. 
It was a fair game, and fairly lost." 

" And thou?" the old man suddenly 
asked. 

Giovanni's cheek flushed up. 

" I have lived upon her memory," 
he cried, t* in toil and poverty, in lone- 
liness and sickness, through sorrow 
and through exile !" 

Erect the old man stood, his dear 
eye flashing bright 

"Thus, too. they did of old!" he 
said. " They loved — they toiled — " 

" And in the end ?" Giovanni cried, 

"They won!" 

Michael Rossi went his way home 
alone ; they did not go with him. But 
in the evening, when the moon was 
bright in the old garden and upon the 
porch, there was once again a passion- 
ate meeting under the shadow of its 
arches. Quiet and white, with her 
sweet face and her calm step, Lucia 
came from the house, and met Gio- 
vanni there. He was changed — his ra- 
diant boyhood vanished, his young 
strength broken; but in the raising 
of a glanoo she knew him. 

He called—** Lucia!" 

One cry went ringing on the night— 
and they had met. 
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AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN. 



T|OCTOR W- 



-, the Bishop of 



•1^ Cashel, having occasion to visit 
Dublin, accompanied by his wife and 
daoghter, determined to perform the 
joamej by easy stages, in bis own 
carriage, and with his own sleek and 
well-fed horses, instead of trusting his 
bones to the tender mercies of an Irish 
post-chaise, and the unbroken garrons 
used for drawing these crazy vehicles. 

One part of his route was through a 
wild and mountainous district ; and the 
bishop, being a very humane man, and 
considerate of his cattle, made a point 
of quitting his carriage at the foot of 
«Tery hill and walking to the top. On 
one of these occasions he had loitered 
to look at the extensive prospect, in- 
dulging in a reverie upon its sterile ap- 
pearance, and the change that agricul- 
ture might produce, and in so doing 
suffered his family and servants to be 
considerably in advance ; perceiving 
this he hastened to make up for lost 
time, and was stepping out with his 
best speed when a fellow leaped from 
behind a heap of loose stones, and 
accompanying the flourish of a huge 
club with a demoniac yell, demanded 
** Money!" with a ferocity of tone and 
manner perfectly appalling. 

The bishop gave the robber all the 
silver he had loose in his pocket, hoping 
that it would satisfy him ; but he was 
mistaken, for no sooner had the ruffian 
stowed it away in a capacious rent in 
his tattered garment, than with another 
whirl of his bludgeon, and an awful 
oath, he exclaimed — 

** And is it with the likes of this I'm 
after letting you off ? a few paltry tin- 

Knnies ! lt*s the gould I'll have, or 
1 spatter your brains. Arrah, don't 
•tand shivering and shaking tliere, like 
a Quaker in the ague, but lug out your 
purse, you divil, immediately, or I'll 
bate you as blue as a whetstone." 

His lordship most reluctantly yielded 
his well-fllled purse, saying in tremu- 
lous accents : ** My good fellow, there it 
is, don't ill use me— I've given you all, 
pray let mo depart." 

*' Fair and softly, if you plase ; as 
sure as I'm not a good fellow, I haven* t 
done with you yet. I must sarch for 
your note-case, for I'll engage you have 
a few bits of paper payable at the 



bank; so hand it over, or you'll sup 
sorrow to-night." 

It was given up; a glance at the 
road showed that all hope of assistance 
from his servants was unavailing, the 
carriage had disappeared, but the bishop 
made an instinctive movement as though 
anxious to escape from further pillage. 

*^ Wait a while, or may be I shall get 
angry with you ; hand over your watch 
and sales, and then you may trudge." 

Now it happened that the divine felt 
a particular regard for his watch — not 
so much from its being of considerable 
value, but because it had been present- 
ed to him by his first patron — and he 
ventured to expostulate. 

•' Surely you have taken enough ; 
leave me my watch, and I'll forgive all 
you have done." 

*' Who ax'd your forgiveness, you 
ould varmint ? Would you trifle with 
my good-nature ? Don't force me to 
do anything I'd be sorry for — but, with- 
out any more bother, just give me the 
watch, or by all that's holy — " 

And he jerked the bludgeon from his 
right hand to his left, spat in the horny 
palm of the former, and re-grasped the 
formidable weapon as though seriously 
bent on bringing it into operation ; this 
action was not unheeded by his victim 
— he drew forth the golden time-piece, 
and with a heavy sigh handed it to his 
spoiler, who, rolling the chain and seals 
round it, found some wider aperture in 
his apparel into which he crammed it ; 
nnd ^ving himself a shako to ascertain 
that It had found, by its own gravity, a 
place of safety, he said — 

" And now be off with you, and 
thank the blissed saints that you lave 
me without a scratch on your skin, or 
the value of your little finger hurt." 

It needed no persuasion to induce the 
bishop to turn his back upon the de- 
spoiler of his worldly goods, and having 
no weight to carry he set off at what 
equestrians term ** a hand canter ;" 
scarcely, however, had he reached the 
middle of the precipitous road, wheu 
he perceived his persecutor running 
after him. He endeavored to redouble 
his speed. Alas ! what chance had he 
in a race with one whose muscles were 
as strong and elastic as highly-tempered 
steel? 
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** Stop, you nimble-footod thief of 
the world I" roared the robber — '*8top, 
I tell 70U ! I've a parting word with 
you yet." 

The exhausted and defenseless cler- 
gyman, finding it impossible to con- 
tinue his flight, suddenly came to a 
stand-still. The fellow approached, 
and his face, instead of its former fero- 
city, was lit up with a whimsical roff u- 
ishness of expression, as he said— 
** And is it likely I*d let you off with a 
better coat on your back than my own ? 
and will I be after losing the chance of 
that elegant hat and wig ? Off with 
them this moment, and then you'll be 
quit o' me." 

The footpad quickly divested the 
bishop of his single-breasted coat — ^laid 
violent hands upon the clerical hat and 
full-bottomed wig — put them on his own 
person, and then insisted on seeing his 
late apparel used in their stead ; and 
with a loud laugh ran off, as though his 
last feat had been the most meritorious 
of his life. 

Thankful at having escaped with un- 
broken bones, his lordship was not long 
m overtaking his carriage ; the servants 
could not repress their laughter at see- 
ing their master in such stranee and 
motley attire ; but there was in his face 
such evidences of terror and suffering, 
that they speedily checked their risible 
inclinations, particularly when they 
learnt by a few brief words the danger 

he had undergone. ** My dear W ," 

exclaimed his affectionate wife, after 
listening to the account of the perils to 
which her husband had been exposed, 
** for heaven's sake take off that filthy 
jacket, and throw it out of window, 
xou can put my warm cloak over your 
shoulders till we reach the next stage, 
and then you will be able to purchase 



some habit better suited to your station 
and calling." 

** That 18 more easily said than done, 
my love," he replied ; *' I have lost ail 
the money I possessed ; not a single 
guinea is left me to pay our expenses 
to-night. My watch, too, that I so 
dearly prized ! Miserable man that I 
am '" 

"Never mind your watch, or any- 
thing else. Just now — only pull off tliat 
mass of filth, I implore you ; who 
knows what horrid contagion we may 
all catch if you persist in wearing it ?" 

*'Take it off, dear papa,'* observed 
the daughter, " but don't throw it 
away ; it may lead to the detection of 
the wretch who robbed you." 

The obnoxious garment was removed ; 
the young lady was about to place it 
under the seat, when she heard a jin- 
gling noise that attracted her attention, 
and, on examination, found secreted, in 
various parts of the coat, not only the 
watch, pocket-book, purse, and silver, 
of which her father had been deprived, 
but a yellow canvas bag, such as is 
used by farmers, containing about thir- 
ty guineas. 

The surprise and joy of all parties 
may be imagined ; they reached the inn 
where they proposed stopping for the 
night, and as the portmanteaus had es- 
caped the dangers of the road, the 
bishop was speedily able to attire him- 
self canonically. Before the party re- 
tired for rest, intelligence arrived that 
the highwayman had been taken, after 
a desperate resistance — the notice of 
the police being attracted by the sineu- 
lar appearance of a man of his station 
sporting a new black coat, and cover- 
ing his shaggy, carroty locks with the 
well-powdered and orthodox peruke of 
the right reverend the Bishop of Cashel 
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ONE of the principal causes of the 
continuance of the practice of duel- 
ing is the mistaken notion of honor, 
which some men attach tc it ; and view- 
ing the opinion of the ** world" through 
this false medium, they perpetrate er- 
rors which, in cooler moments, are 
viewed with detestation, whilst they 
embitter their future existence with un- 



availing regrets for crimes committed 
under the excitement of a frenzied mo- 
ment. Men also often attach a ridicu- 
lous importance to words, the meaning 
of which they do not take the trouble to 
understand ; very different results would 
be tlie consequence if they did ; whence, 
by an infatuation somewhat of the blind- 
est, the term Satisfaction has been in 
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oommon Hue in all affairs of dueling, 
and like Olory^ Honor, Liberty, Cour- 
age. Religion, and manj other general 
terms, have led men in legions from one 
end of the world to the other, and like so 
many will-o'-the-wisps have lured them 
to destmction. 

A passing word, bj-the-bj, upon the 
tenn oourase — a term often used and 
seldom understood; for perhaps no 
quality of the mind is more difficult to 
oomprehend. As the fear of being 
thought a coward is in some men greater 
than the fear of death ; or, it maj be 
■afer to say, there are many men who 
would rather be accused of murder than 
Iwanded with cowardice, it behooves us 
to consider the quality or degree of 
oonrage requisite for the duelist 

Very frequently it happens, that what 
would be bravery in one person, would 
be thought nothing if performed by 
another; and under no circumstances 
■re we more the creatures of education 
than in what is geneiiuiy understood by 
the word courage. For instance, a sea- 
man who would behold the raging of 
the ocean under the lash of a hurricane, 
would tremble if placed on the back of 
a spirited horse; while the huntsman, 
who would gayly follow the hounds on 
the same animal, would bo pale with 
tenor at the sight of the tempest from 
which the sailor apprehends no danger. 

Fear, also, has the peculiar effect of 
nidging some men into danger, as " fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread," 
ftom which if they are extricated, it is 
in ffeneral owing to the adroitness and 
oooTer presence of mind of others ; and 
it may safely be averred that fear has 
urged more men to fight duels), than true 
oouroge ever did ; for the truly brave 
man provokes nobody. He fears and 
foresees evils before they happen, and 
endeavors to avoid them, but he is in- 
capable of fear when they have arrived. 

There have been many duels fought 
by men who could strike the button out 
of a cockade at twenty paces, or Hhatter 
the image of a man six inches high at 
die some distance, almost at will. They 
ore known as Dead Shots. What can 
be said of the courage of these persons 
when colled upon in a duel to hit a liv- 
ing man, not six inches, but six foot 
high, and at half tlie distance, who, 
however, presents the muzzle of a loaded 

E* ol at his opponent, and, as frequently 
pens, they miss altogether? The 
xence is plain — they either pur- 



posely missed, or, perhaps, the seconds 
loaded the pistols minus the balls ; or 
else agitation, or some feeling akin to 
fear, rendered them incapable of taking 
aim. 

There are also many silly persons 
who imagine honor is connected with, 
and may be acquired by, a well- fought 
duel, and they '*hold their manhood 
cheap" unless they have singed powder 
in earnest, and fired a shot in an^er; 
the weight of a man's blood on tueir 
conscience presses no heavier than a 
hare's foot on velvet. In Europe such 
gentry pass their novitiate in shooting- 
galleries, practicing steadily, day after 
day, with unwearied constancy and de- 
votion, with a pistol, at little images of 
plaster-of-Pav's Napoleons. At first, in 
their innocence at killing, the plastic 
warrior is unscathed, and the novice 
blushes at his want of skill. By degrees, 
however, the bullet nears the little image 
of the great master of the iniquitous art 
of war. Anxious smiles now decorate 
the mouth of the incipient duelist, and 
ultimately the image is shattered at 
command. Perfection ac/quired in his 
art, and relying upon his practice, he 
becomes careless of offending the feel- 
ings of others; and at length he meets 
with one incapable of receiving an 
affront without seeking redress, and a 
meeting is soon arranged. With mur- 
derous alacrity the whole proceeding is 
completed, and perhaps one or both 
falls a sacrifice to what the "world" 
considers ** high notions of honor." 

The short space of time in which a 
man is in danger when fighting a pistol- 
duel enables many, who possess but a 
ver^ limited share of daring, to stand 
up in the lists, and to appearance pass 
off as men of courage ; as by one of 
the laws of dueling it is incumbent on 
the seconds to place their principals in 
position after being on the ground ten 
minutes (it is often done in a shorter 
period), and there is much humanity in 
the speed, or their valor, like Bob 
Acres', might perchance ooze away. 
Therefore the hurry in which these 
** affairs of honor," or these *' genteel 
and honorable modes of settling dis- 
putes," are often arranged, allows no 
time for reflection, and enables a man 
in possession of a palpitating heart and 
trembling knee, to pull a trigger at com- 
mand, who would be incapable of de- 
fending himself against a swordsman, 
or of using a sword himself with any 
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share of snocess : and there can be no 
doubt that coantless poltroons have 
been converted into heroes bj pistol- 
dnelin^f which thej have fought under 
the influence of dissembled anger and 
real fear. 

It IS a subject of deep regret that 
many eminent civilians, and also many 
valuable and distinguished officers in 
the service of every country in the 
world, believe that no brave man would, 
or could, decline a challenge, nor resist 
the opportunity of giving one, if he 
conceived his feelings had been insult- 
ed, or his rights trespassed upon ; and 
who, by resorting to the pistol, give a 
countenance to dueling detrimental to 
the best interests of society. The 
equity of the proceeding, however, can- 
not be made apparent ; for if a man of 
a quarrelsome iUsposition insult another 
without provocation, what right has he 
to expect tne uno£Fendmg person to 
stoop down to his level, and place his 
life in jeopardy, merely for the gratifi- 
cation of his whim, spleen, vanity, 
malice, or any other low, degrading 
feeling which may induce him to com- 
mit a criminal action ? 

Envy, revenge, and other debasing 
feelings have been a fruitful source of 
bloodshed ; and no duel was ever fought, 
having for its end and aim the happy ter- 
mination of bad feeling, or the adjust- 
ment of a quarrel, which could not have 
been far better arranged by reason and 
argument than by shooting at men; 
and in no state of society, except a 
savage state, can a man be said to bo 
called upon to take upon himself, in 
open dc&ance of the law, the remedy 
of injuries and the revenue of wrongs 
done to himself and others. As a 
savage, he may consider he has a right 
to do so, as great as that of cultivating 
friendship ; but arguments adapted to 
men in that untutored condition are in- 
applicable to educated man; and civiliza- 
tion with her attendant humanities, has 
done but little for us, if the differences 
of opinion which may happen to arise 
in society can be arranged only by brute 
force or an appeal to the pistol. 

THE MIDSHIPMEN'S DUEL. 

We lay at anchor in a sloop of war, 
in a snug cove in the southern part of 
the Malay peninsula, into which wo had 
run to repair trifling damages done to 
our standing rigging. I was then a 



youngster, and my opponent was the 
dearest friend I had on board. We slept 
in the same berth, a very confined place, 
and our light and air came in through 
a scuttle in the ship's side. My oot 
was close to this opening, and my mend 
slept in another outside mine. One 
night after an unusually hot day, a dis- 
pute arose between us, whether the 
scuttle should be left open for the ad- 
mission of air or not, and certainly very 
inconsiderate language passed betweeo 
us. However, it was only a boy*8 
quarrel, and it was arranged that my 
messmate should sleep next the scuttle, 
and have it open or shut, just as he 
pleased; and when the morning son 
arose, none were better friends than we. 

Unhappily our disagreement had been 
overheard by a superior officer, who 
sent for me into his cabin on the morn- 
ing following. This person was a good 
seaman, and possessed what the worid 
calls high notions of honor. He eooo 
informed me Uxai he was acquainted 
with all that had occurred between ua; 
and expressing regret that such Ian* 
cniage had passed between gentlemen, 
desired to know how we had arranged 
it I told him, simply by allowing my 
friend to sleep in my cot, and we weie 
then as good friends as any in the ship. •• 
*'Then, sir," said this advocate of 
honor, '* if that is the way it is to ter- 
minate, I beg to desire you will not put 
your feet under my mahogany again^ 
and that all communications except 
those relating to duty cease between 
us.*' I left the cabin astonished at the 
turn the affair had taken, and was emv 
prised to find another attaching an im- 
portance to circumstances which ap- 
peared to me so trifling. 

However, upon consulting with the 
other officers, I discovered unless I call- 
ed out my friend, and shot at him, tiiey 
would imitate the example of their 
superior, and I felt I should be despised 
by all on board. At my inexperienced 
age it was not surprising I implicitly 
adopted the opinions of the elder officers, 
most of whom were veterans in compari- 
son to myself. No time was aljowed 
for reflection, and no one to advise^th 
if there had been ; and firmly believing 
that I was acting the part of an honor- 
able man, I sent a challenge, demanding 
a meeting on shore at six o'clock the 
same evening, to afford me " satisfao- 
tion" for the insults my friend had of- 
fered me the night previous. 
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The stern idras of honor which sway- 
ed our punctilious supi?riors prevcnti^d 
nn apolorry, and nothing hut n hos^tilo 
meeting couhl rnako us fri<'ndly again, 
or wash away the h?upposc'd stains upon 
our characters. 

Tlie day wore away rapidly, and at 
tho appointed hour a party of six, in- 
cluding my friond (fur so I call him, 
although by tho opinions of others ho 
"Was for the tiino converted into an im- 
aginary foe), jumped into the boat and 
made for the si i ore. 

Wo soon reached tho land, which 
was covered with luxuriant tro[)ical 
foliage ; tho distance; was curtained 
with mountains, whoso swollin;j^ i^idos 
displayed a thousand dillerent hues, 
and tho whole spot was pregnant with 
myriads of animated things. U'he er- 
rand on which 1 came did not prevent 
ixty admiration of tho boauti«;s of nature. 
X cuuld have fallen on my knees and 
'worshiped tho l^jing who had created 
such a place. 

Tlie short reverie was abruptly ended 
Ijy my second, who placed tho pistols 
in my hands : the distance was lixed, and 
"triding instrnctitnis delivered to each ; 
"^vhon, uptm tho signal being given, wo 
T)oth fired ;— in an instant I ielt as though 
1 had been electrilied, and fniding myself 
"Wounded, was about to lean upon my 
aecond's arm, when I peroi'ived my op- 
"poncnt fall upon the sand. My own 
"wound was in tho fleshy part of the 
thigh; it did not prevent my running 
up to the prostrate figure of my (dd 
friend, whose faeo exhibite<l intense 
pain, and kneeling down by his side I 
implored his f«>rgiveness. which he in- 
stantly granted. My desi)air at his 
fate knew no bouiuls; and accusing 
myself of his murder, 1 upbraided, 
with the bitterest reproaches, those who 
urged mo to send the challenge. 

I thought no mor(» of myself; all my 
caro was given to the unfortunate vic- 
tim of absurd notions of honor. With 
great difficulty wo removed him to tho 
boat and returned to the ship, wln-n tho 
surgeon minut<*ly examined his wound, 
and pronounced it dangerous. For 
weeks after, his cot was attended by 
his late opponent, whoso greatest ji>y 
was to anticipate his wants ; and tho 
only consolation left him is the knowl- 
edge that his care pn.'served his life fur 
a time. 

Tho result of this deed upon tho 
prospects of a promising young officer 
VOL. X.— 17 



was of a very melancholy description. 
From the nature of the wound (through 
the shoulder-joint), it became im- 
possible for him to raise his arm for 
any serviceable purpose ; his pro- 
fessional prospects were blasted forever, 
and he retired from a service — in which, 
had he bei'n able to remain, there was 
every reasonable prospect of his be- 
coming one of its ornaments — to die 
broken-hearted in his native land. 

TIIK STUDENTS' DUEL. 

The cause of the ftdlowing melancholy 
tragedy was a woman, an opera-dancer, 
possessing but a moderate share of 
talent in her vocation, but many personal 
graces ; she was also as artful and cun- 
ning as she was beautiful. 

Her h(tuse was open to all the gay 
and idle, and the wild and dissipated 
young men freipKaiting the university 
she looked upon as her spoil. From 
them she gleaned a rich harvest ; for 
many claimed to belong to the proudest 
families in Germany. To her natural 
beauties she added the capricious and 
flattering graces of tho coqurttc^ ; and 
she also possesse«l the deceitful and 
dangerous art of inspiring several 
suitors with vioh'ut attachments to her 
person at the same time. The Jewish 
King's description of persons of her 
class cannot bo surpassed for fidelity : 

•'TIji^ lij)H of a stran^i^ woman (ln)p as an 

iH.meycoinb, ami h<'r mouth is .smoother 

tliua uil : 
But liur end U bitter as wonnwood, pharp-. 

ns iitw«> (.'duV'd Hword. 
Her fcot rrr) down to death ; her Rtopa i^xka- 

hold ou hell." 

Amt>ng tho many who paid iheir 
devoti'Uis to her shrine ^yo\\' two stu- 
dents, named Zabern luul Kitte-r,. and 
each believ(;d he was the favored object' 
of her choice : they, of course, re- 
garded each other as inveterate foes. 
Thi'se young men Ix^came Iwr dupes ; 
and she fostered their mutual dishke, it 
is supposed, without reflecting upon the 
results. Very little was requisite to 
blow their p(;nt-up and heated rancor 
into open hostility — and tho crisis soon 
came. Zabern, meeting liitter on the 
stairs leading to her apartments, in- 
(piired in a haughty manner the nature 
of his business there ; and the reply 
being equally haughty, a blow from 
Zabern's cauo struck Kitter to tho 
ground. Aftor some further, altercation 
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they parted to meet again in a valley 
near uie town, to fight until the death. 

The following is a description of the 
murderous affair : 

A circle is drawn upon the ground, 
the dimensions having been determined 
upon by the parties. 

When the principals are in the circle, 
they are not allowed to retire from 
it, nor permitted to fire until the signal 
is given. 

Immediately after the signal, they 
are permitted to fire at discretion, when 
they like, and also at what distance 
they like within the circumference of 
the ring, but on no pretense can they 
put a foot outside oi it without violat- 
ing the laws of the duel. 

Let us suppose the principals armed, 
and in the circle, anxiously waiting for 
the signal, and glowing with hatred 
and revenge. Near the circumference 
of the ring, and opposite to each other, 
stood the two principals, and upon hear- 
ing the word **fire," Ritter took aim 
and shot his ball into Zabem's chest, 
who staggered a few paces, but did not 
fall. By an effort almost superhuman, 
he turned slowly round, death strongly 
marked on his face, and staggered up 
to the place where Ritter stood with 



his arms folded, who waited his fate 
witli apparent composure. 

Witii calculating cruelty, Zabam 
pressed the muzzle of his pistol affainit 
the forehead of Ritter, and, griuning t 
ghastly smile of mingled hatred and 
revenge, was in the act of pulling the 
trigger, when death arrested, bis fin- 
ger, and uttering one loud, agonizbg 
scream, he fell back upon the earth, 
the weapon exploding harmlessly in the 
au*. 

Doubtless, the advocates of dueliiw 
will applaud the unshaken firmness of 
Ritter. Listen to the end. Though 
his opponent was dead, yet Ritter 
moved not ; there he stood in the same 
fixed attitude ; the only mark upon hit 
person was, like Cain's, upon hia brow. 
Zabem's pistol had left the impression 
of its muzzle — the dead man's brand 
was there. Physically he had eoa- 
tained no hurt ; but, mentally, he was 
wounded past all redemption. The few, 
short, fleeting moments of the duel had 
crowded within their narrow compass 
the withering effects of an age. The 
intensity of his feelings, in his tryinff 
situation, had dethroned his reason, ana 
from that hour he walked Uie earth 
'' the statue of a man." 
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BYRON has rendered the name of 
Giaour under an infinite variety of 
pronunciations familiar to English cars. 
The Ghebers, or Giaours, are the Sa- 
bians or Fire-worshipers of Persia. 
Their faith is grounded in the belief 
that the universe is governed by two 
principles — the good, Oramanes, and 
the bad, Arimanes. They yet celebrate 
their rites at Yed, in Persia, where (to 
the great detriment of the lucifer manu- 
facturers in that neighborhood) the sa- 
cred fire is still perpetually burning, tliat 
they have derived from Zoroaster, from 
which sect they are descended. It 
would seem from the fact of ** the Faith- 
ful" permitting these observances, that 
they nave some respect for the Giaours ; 
but whether this Mussuhnan liberality 
is to be attributed to religious tolera- 
tion, or to the significant circumstance 
of their exacting some twenty to thirty 
rupees annually from each of the de- 



votees, we will leave to the reader to 
form his own opinion. 

Every one knows that two antagonis- 
tic principles cannot exist without some 
sligtit dinercnces in opinion; the ele- 
ments of discord being necessary for 
the vital existence of each. Fire-wor- 
ship has consequently its dissents and 
schisms, as well as much more ortho- 
dox and better regulated establishments. 
Some of the Giaours had the good taste 
to prefer Oramanes — a principle of 
great respectability — others, in the true 
spirit of opposition, confessed them- 
selves adherents of Arimanes. The 
latter misguMod individuals did but dif- 
fer a trifle with many of us of the pres- 
ent day, who prefer bad principles to 
good ones— only, we will say this of 
ourselves — that if we do possess such a 
preference, we are not so gratuitously 
candid as to own it 

The point in dispute between the 
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rival pdwors was, which had the strong- 
est influ(Mice in society. Wo forget 
whether the matter was ever set at rest, 
or if it is still, as the hiwyers say — a 
quastio vexata (which means, in com- 
mon parlance, "something to fi;jjht 
about") at the present moment. Our 
business is rather to relate the very ex- 
traordinary means which the Giaour 
deities took to ascertain the fact — each 
agreed to send into the world an am- 
bassador, or accredited cliarge cfaf- 
faircSy to discover the extent of his iu- 
fluence. 

It was for some time a source of 
£nito discussion, and a great deal of 
Admirable diplomacy, wliat respective 
powers were to be placed in the hands 
of the representatives. Many protocols 
"^ere issued, which, like all protocols, 
Gitlier before or since, ended in leaving 
±ho matters in difference in a much 
zsore confused and perplexed state 
'fchan that in which they found them. 
Tho point was at last decided by a very 
ijnstatcsmaulike compromise — the toss 
«Df a piastre — and Oramanos (with bet- 
'^er luck than the best of principles 
'Visually command on such occasions) 
"^von the throw ! 

The Good Principle was at liberty, 
1)y this settlement, to exert all his no- 
blest influence on the heart, soul, and 
xnind of man ; scorning its trifling, vul- . 

far, base, and sordid interests. Thc.sti 
very charitably left to his unamiable 
nval, who no doubt thought he had the 
l)est of the bargain ; but no7is verrons, 
even good principles are not always in- 
fallible. The evil deity had left for his 
sphere of action the sway and direc- 
tion of human weakness, and the pow- 
er of pandering to its whims and mfir- 
xnities. Certiinly there did not Fe«^m 
to Arimanes' disciples, at the lirst 
blush of the thing, elbow-room for the 
exercise of the great genius's power; 
but we must say that th«j plenipotentia- 
ry bore his disappointment with great 
fortitude and etpianimity. He is even 
reported to have l«?ft his court in uu- 
commonly good spirits. 

As the record of Persian chronology 
is rather confused, wo feel some reluc- 
tance in fixing a time for these events ; 
having, however, so illimitable a range, 
Wo will modestly prefer a comparative. 
ly recent period in regard to antiquity, 
and determine the possible date of the 
departure of the rival embassies, about 
the year 1000 — before the beginning of 



the world. Since its creation the rival 
ambassadors have been very bus}' ; and 
wo will report their progress with all 
duo brevity. 

Of the influence of the representa- 
tive of the Good Principle — after wad- 
ing through the hundred and odd 
volumes ot the Universal Ancient and 
Modern History — if 3'ou at all suspect 
our veracity, gentle reader, you aro 
perfectly at liberty to go over the same 
ground yourself — and catch us if you 
can — wo find the chronicles remarkable 
barren. History, indeed, is silent as to 
his excellency's operations. For what 
the world knows of his progress, tlie 
Good Principle might have travoh'd for 
some centuries over the globe without 
any (mo being tho wiser for it ! 

A remarkable contrast is, however, 
afll*orded in tho career of his rival the 
Evil Principle. Not a page of ancient 
or modern lore that teems not with his 
active influence. C<mfined as the sphere 
of his actions was decreed to be, he 
certiiinly worked wonders. Extensive 
as was the field which tho Good Princi- 
ple allotted to himself, it seems mira- 
culous that ho .should have done so lit- 
tle. We can only account for this by 
tho presumption that good principles 
are most intolerably inert, even if they 
have tho whole world for their theatre ; 
while give but a bad principle tho point 
of a needle, and you will marvel at its 
industry ! 

Although, in tho distribution of tho 
earthly influence of the two deities, the 
evil one was not to extend to the mind 
— the soul, or the heart of human be- 
ings, yet indirectly he has those mighty 
functions completely under his control, 
by merely having human whims and 
infirmities submitted to his will. We 
are all conscious of his existence — we 
all succumb to his imperious edicts — 
wo all acknowledge his power. He is 
everybody's master^ and, grievous as 
his tyranny is, wo lick the chains that 
gall us! Kings, **on their emerald 
thrones," are his most abject slaves; 
even queens kiss the dust beneath his 
feet. Talk of autocrats ! he of Mus- 
covy is a mere serf to the tyrant un- 
der whose knout we all tremble I 

Who is this power ? What is it ? 
We cannot define it — we cannot shape 
it in the ** viewless air'* — we cannot 
give it "a local habitation," although 
we have ** a name" — all places are to 
it indifferent, for in each its omnipo- 
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tence is felt — its supremacy acknowl- 
edged with deferential awe ! We can- 
not touch it, although it smites us. Wo 
cannot see it, although it blinds us, or 
opens our eyes, at pleasure. We can- 
not feel it, although wo groan beneath 
its weight; and yet it lives, breathes, 
everywhere around us, and makes us 
conscious of its existence by the sharp- 
ness of the fetters with which it chains 
us to its despotic will. Let us trace 
some of its vagaries, by confessing the 
miserable and degraded condition to 
which its tyranny has reduced us. 

Oh, beautiful earth ! oh, "ever sound- 
ing and mysterious sea!" oh, pure and 
translucent skies, what were ye given 
for, but to be, next to man's affections, 
and too frequently before them, his 
solace, his consolation, his delight, and 
recreation ? One of the most perverse 
of the mischievous attributes of the 
evil spirit is, to render us insensible to 
all that is beautiful in nature. What 
were rivers, and mountains, and silvery 
brooks, gliding through enameled mead- 
ows, glittering with oil the inexhaustible 
tracery of nature's jewelry, made for 
but to be admired and enjoyed ? Yet, 
under the influence of the demoniacal 
spirit, we renounce them when in their 
loveliest and most winning moods, for 
a few dirty, pent-up acres, with nothing 
before our eyes but smoke-dried walls, 
and nothing over our heads but smoke- 
enveloped pkies ! 

Well might the Principle of Evil 
chuckle when his share of earthly influ- 
ence was limited merely to the whims 
and caprices of mortality ; let him have 
but Ihem^ and the rest he knew was 
sure to follow. Boundless, he autici- 

Eated, would be his power, and bound- 
!ss it has proved. Through llie bane- 
ful operation of the fell spirit we are 
denied the contemplation of nature iu 
her loveliest seasons ; and are — poor, 
miserable mortals ! — obliged to exchange 
the mountain air, the fresh breeze tiiat 
comes over the sea, the velvet turf, and 
the verdure that delights the eye and 
gladdens the heart, for the stifling at- 
mosphere of the crowded saloon ; and 
all the rich variety of ** woods and corn- 
fields" — of moor and mountain — of lake 
and river — for an area of a few dusty 
acres of cultured sward and stuuted 
trees, derisively called a park. 

Nor is it in the mere piiysical enjoy- 
ment of natural scenery — albeit the 
purest and most elevated of our pleas- 



ures — that the malicious ambassador 
has only interfered. Nature, when she 
turned out man from her workshop, 
was, doubtless, proud of her perform- 
ance, as a chef d^auvre, '* She gave 
him a heavenward look, and to behold 
the skies !" 

" Os homini sublime dodit coelamqno taeri.*' 

But the envious Principle, by his 
dominion over the whims and caprices 
of that same man, has so frustrated her 
grand design, that nature disclaims her 
own handiwork. If you would know 
the full extent of the evil he has worked, 
figure, in your mind's eye, Eve. when 
in the Garden of Eden, ere yet she had 
listed to the voice of the charmer — she 
dazzled the first of men ; and — if your 
imagination is sufiicieutly flexible to 
take the leap, the same Eve, as she 
tcould be^ altered to dazzle Adam, at 
Almack's! Ought wo not to shudder 
at the power of a demon who can inflict 
upon human beings such hideous trans- 
formations? Who has robbed female 
loveliness of all its beautiful simplicity 
and innate symmetry, and has given 
nothing in exchange but — a bustle ! 

It is not, however, to the mere ani- 
mal or intellectual enjoyments, nor to 
mere personal attributes, that the demon 
principle has restricted his detestable 
mfluence. Nature has given, as the 
heritage of every human being until 
defiled by the remorseless tyrant, the 
blessings of health, and serenity of 
mind. To the altar of the idol, to 
which we all bow with obsequious horn* 
age, health is oflt>red up as a propitia- 
tory sacrifice. We purposely plaoe 
ourselves in tho way of this ever-mov- 
ing Juggeniaut, that its wheels may 
crush us to destruction. 

If nature has divided the twenty-four 
hours into night and day (and the di- 
vision is recogniz(»d by all her works — 
man, the bat, the owl, and tho beasts 
that walk by night only excepted), she 
did not do so without design. For why 
has she done so ? Tho day, she gave 
for the pleasure and business of man — 
the night, for his repose. Man, under 
the dire influence of tho malicious am- 
bassador, turns day into night, and 
night into day. He surrenders the 
coolness and stillness of evening when 
slumber steals on the wings of shad- 
ows, for the poisonous exhalations of 
gas, or the deleterious atmosphere of 
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the crowderl room, and hontod theatro ; 
and when tlio laj^gard morning comes 
which should bring, with its roseato 
erecting, health and cMiorgy, to brace 
him for the toils of the diiy. it finds him 
a jaded and worn-out candiduto for the 
pillow ! 

It is thn>ugh tho workings of the 
same malignant destiny, that we surren- 
der up our serenity of mind, and" are 
chiefly care-marked and anxious beings. 
^Vhy are our hearts eat up with care? 
^Vhy are our spirits groaning with tho 
<;onstant pressure of anxiety ? Are tho 
saecessaries of life so costly, or so difti- 
csult to be procured, that life itself is 
exhausted in supporting life ? Cannot 
•existence be kept alivt* without an ex- 
penditure of toil and thought, from 
'^yhich our better nature shrinks — but 
shrinks in vain ? Or have wo not (un- 
^er the influence of the same- spirit) 
Gorged for ourselves fetters, which we 
^ug. while they gall us ? Have we not 
sharpened tho steel that rankles in our 
"breasts ? And yet so enamored are we 
of our servility, *' so pUfused with ruin,'' 
"that wo would not escape from it, even 
if wo could ! 

Independently of this power over our 
persons and physical enjoyments, this 
powerful demon has dominion over our 
minds. It is as he wills, and not as na- 
ture and truth dictate, that we are edu- 
cated. If ho .«ugg<»sts that an acquaint- 
ance with the dead languajres is more 
useful than one with the living — that a 
familiarity with the l*agau mythology 
of two thousand years a^ijo, is more de- 
sirable than a knowledge} of the simple 
principles and truth of that Faith by 
which alone we hope for redemption — 
straightway we become good classics, 
and are unable to speak our own lan- 
guage, or any one of our neighbors', 
with propriety ; and by the same per- 
verse consistency, while we are qualified 
for good Pagans, are most indifferent 
Christians. 

Are our females less suff\n*er3? 
What but the all-pervading influenco 
of a demoniacal power could prevail on 
our ** parents and guanlians '' to ex- 
clude their charges from the cultivation 
and advancement of their intellectual 
faculties, in the dry acquirements of 
accomplishments for which, in all prob- 
ability, they have neither taste nor 
inclination ? Or, if they are so far 
fortunate as to possess those attributes 
to success, in permitting what ought to 



bo the mere embellishments of life to 
form its sole business ? 

We have traced so far tho mighty 
influenco of the Tyrant Spirit; there 
is yet an exelusive dominion over which 
he ranges with an equally despotic will 
— the affections. We feel his scorpion 
lash from the first moment of our birth ; 
and we never cease throbbing under it 
until wo are soldered up in our coflins ! 
When tho first weak wail of frail mor- 
tality pierces its mother's ears, as it 
lies nestled on her bosom, and asks, in 
feeblest and yet tenderest moans, for 
the nurture which heaven has garnered 
there for its support, what hands but a 
demon's could tear it from the fountain 
that is gushing there, and convey it to 
the breast of a hireling? Oh! Mon- 
sieur le charge d'affaires of the Prin- 
ciple of Evil, you have much to answer 
for. llca'od contented his sanguinary 
lust with o/ie " slaughter of the inno- 
cents." Your Excellency slaughters 
the babies by wholesale every hour that 
we live ! 

Thus does the demon principlo not 
only separate the mother from the 
infant in its tenderest years, or, rather, 
days — too frequently from that separa- 
ti<m numbered ! — but through the peril- 
ous period of advancing years tho 
tyrannous decree continues. Children 
— tho only prototype we possess of 
angels on earth, who are tho poetry of 
human nature — fn»m whose innocent 
forms all our "original brightness" has 
not been rubbed by a collision with the 
coarser materials of which the rest of 
creation is formed — are banished from 
the sight of their i)arents — from that 
discipline which the heart, and the heart 
only, cim bestow — to a place which the 
innocents themselves think and feel to 
bo a pns«>n, but which their amiable 
papas and mammas complacently call a 
nursery ! Here a coar^e-handed and 
coarser-minded stranger usurps tho 
tenderest duties and most affectionate 
offices ; and when the mind of the 
suffering babe most plaintively asks the 
watching love and enduring patience 
that th(^ mother alone can give, it re- 
ceives the warped direction which the 
coarse and unfeeling nature of the 
hired substitute cannot fail of bestow- 
ing. 

Is it in the affections of our infancy 
and childhood that the tyrant demon's 
influence is alone felt ? Are there not 
such things in this dark world as ruined 
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hppes — as blighted lovos ? And worse 
than even these — as wretched mar- 
riages ? And who is the author of all 
this? — Monsieur the charge d'affaires 
of the Omnipotent Arimaues ! Who, 
whon two young hearts are drawn to- 
gether by that all-attracting loadstone 
— love, whispers into their parents' 
ears (and, perchance, their own!) "dis- 
parity of condition — settlements — 
estabh'shments," and other words — 
words indeed — but words that too often 
have cloven human hearts asunder ! 

It is through this hideous power, 
that marriages that ought to have been 
made in heaven, have the most indis- 
putable symptoms of being solemnized 
— somewhere else ! It is that which 
gives the man of education and refine- 
ment to the frivolous or coarse -minded 
wife ; and all the beauty which heaven 
has allotted to earth's daughters, to the 
insensible clod, or, still worse, the de- 
praved sensualist. It links refinement 
with vulgarity ; sensibility with obtuse- 
ness; ago with youth; passion with 
frigidity; intellect with stupidity ; "the 
airs of heaven" with "the blasts of 
hell I" 

It even slackens the duties, and at 
length completely dissolves them, that 
man owes to his fellow-man. It loosens 
the knot which the blind delusion of 
misplaced friendship believed to be in- 
dissoluble. Under its delusion, the 
hand of friendship becomes cold — the 
tongue of sympathy silent — the heart 
of affection stone. If calamity, like a 



thunderbolt, is driven by " the red risht 
hand" of destiny over us, nature, that 
yearns in that moment for the sootlung 
voice of the friend of happier years, u 
stifled by the malignant grasp of the 
tyrant, that, like the enchantress of old, 
turns all that feast on its delusive spellfl 
to the condition of the " unclean beast,** 
or to its own fiend- like nature. What 
if some glimpses of our own original 
nature yet burn bright within us, thej 
are instantly repressed by the demon's 
cold suggestions; and we leave the 
playmate of our boyhood, the compan- 
ion of those years "when love and life 
alike were new," to perish in prison — ^to 
die on his lorn couch ; and those eyes 
that once met our own beaming with 
the holy fire of affection, to bo dosed 
by — the undertaker i 

Thus from the cradle to childhood— 
from childhood to youth — from youth to 
manhood — and from manhood to the 
grave, have we traced the iuflueuoe of 
the demon-ambassador, as vou may 
trace the walk of the "live lightning** 
on the withered grass, by the sterili^ 
and desolation which everywhere fol- 
low its footsteps. 

If, gentle reader, you suspect we 
havo exaggerated the power which rep- 
resents on earth the Principle of Evil 
having command over our whims and 
caprices, you will acknowledge, in thiB 
slight sketch of his attributes, that we 
havo but fiiintly portrayed his mighty 
influence, when you recognize him under 
his more familiar name of— Fasuioh. 



DESTINY UNCERTAIN. 

GRACEFULLY shy is yon gazelle. 
And are those eyes, so clear, so mild. 
Only to shine upon a wild. 
Or be reflected in a shallow well ? 
Ah, who can tell ? 

If she grows tamer, who shall pat 

Her neck ? who wreath the flowers around ? 

Who give the name ? who fence the ground ? 
Pondering these things, a grave old dervish aat, 

And sigh'd, " Ah, who can tell ?" 
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I.— NEW BOOKS. 



— Little Dorrit is finished (T. B. Peterson). 
She has come out from the Marsbalsea for 
the last time, and b:is married Clennam, 
whom a thoui^and shrewd readers knew 
from the beginning nhe was going to mar- 
ry. The old house has tumbled down, and 
13Iaiidoi.«<*8 mouth curls up no more. The 
^ear little I'et Meagles ha.s wandered 
from our knowledge forever ; Tite Barna- 
cle etill clings to tiie ship of state, and the 
Bcicncc of IIow not to do it flourishes 
snore than ever. 

The serial friend and story-teller of 
"twenty mouths is silent, and now. as upon 
liriog personages, criticism passes judg- 
ment upon his figures. Everybody who 
likes a plot in stories, is outraged by the 
summary and suddeu conclusion. Every- 
body who wishes justice done to all par- 
ties, and marriage certificates made out 
npon the last page for the long-suffer- 
ing lovers, whose pains have been our 
pleasure for nearly two years, are in a 
high htatc of indignation at tlie summary 
way in which we are all turned out of the 
book. 

And there is surely something magnifi- 
cent in the total disregard of the usual 
decencies of novel- writing di.-«played in 
the conclusion of Little Dorrit. With one 
of the main interests and tigures of the 
book — the Marshalsea and Mr. Edward Dor- 
rit — entirely unexplained — with a pheno- 
menuQ of physical renovation, possible 
certainly, but as probable as the spontane- 
OQS combustion in Blaik Iluxtse — with the 
opportune fall of an old house, and a 
blacknct^ of midnight upon the great 
mass of characters, the tale concludes. 

But let us all keep our tempers, and 
granting the objections— if such thry ap- 
pear — in the matter of conduct of the story 
— let us record that despite the flippant 
expostulation of Blackwood — which has 
never liked Dickens — despite the weariness 
expressed over his extravagance — despite 
the sometimes flagging movement of the 
book, Little Dorrit is a work full of the 
characteristic power and humor of the 
author — more Bozzy than ever, if the 
reader chooses, bat with rare and delicate 



strains that Boz has never before equaled. 
It has the usual bright lights and dark 
shadows ; it is, as usual, a little more gro- 
tes<iue than the life of the day ; il tells of 
ordinary and not extraordinary characters, 
except that of the heroine, who found her 
Crini'ia in the Mars<halsea — and it has the 
old extravagance of portraiture. 

But, whenever Dickens tells a story, the 
world li^t(>ns. and as fast as his tale is told 
it becomes a part of the world^s daily life 
and conversation. While he has been writ- 
ing Little Dorrit, the vast world of the 
English language has been familiar with 
its hap])y invention?. The Circumlocution 
Office ; the Barnacles ; How not to do it ; 
are all illustrations perfectly familiar in 
all English and American convert^ation 
and newspapers. The old Mar>halsea is a 
picture which will remain, the prison itself 
being now montly demolished. 

The passages describing the love relations 
of Arthur Clennam and Pet Meagles — the 
chapters " Nobody's Business'' — and in 
general all that is said about •* nobody/* 
is most natural, tender, and delicate. In 
all the novels it would be very hard to 
find a more exquisite delineation of natural 
sentiment. 

With the general theory of novel-writ- 
ing, of which Dickens is the most distin- 
guished example, we shall have no quarrel 
here. The flashing satires upon notorious 
public abuses, written with a view to affect 
those abuses, nobody can so well defend, 
certainly, as Dickens himself, who says in 
his 'pre face : 

" If I might offer any apology for fo ex- 
aggerated a fiction as the Barnacles and 
the Circumlocution Office, I would seek it 
in the common experience of an English- 
man, without presuming to mention the 
unimportant fact of my having done that 
violence to good manners, in the days of a 
Kussian war and of a Court of Inquiry at 
Chelsea. If I might make so bold as to 
defend that extravagant conception, Mr. 
Merdle, I would hint that it originated 
after the railroad-share epoch, in the times 
of a certain Irish bank, and of one or two 
other equally laudable enterprises. If I 
were to pleiul anything in mitigation of 
the proposterous fancy that a bad design 
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will sometimes claim to be a pood and an 
expre^Flj rolijrious design, it would be the 
curious coincidence that it has been brought 
to its climax in those pages, in the days of 
the public examination of late Directors 
of a lioyal IJritisli I^ank. l>ut I i-ubmit 
myself to suffer judgment to go by default 
on all these counts, if need be, and to 
accept the assurance (on good authority) 
that nothing like them was ever known in 
this land.'- 

We turn from Liltie Dorril with the 
thanks due to an intrepid and trenchant 
wit, dealing with a system which is by no 
means exclusively English, and heartily 
echo the farewell of the author, •* May wo 
meet again." 

— At the same time with the end of Little 
Jhrrit comes the conclusion of The Dead 
Secret (Miller it Curtis), by AVilkie Collins, 
which has been publishing serially in 
Households Words, and in half the weekly 
papers in the country. It is a novel of 
great interest and skill ; and as Wilkie 
Collins is. doubtless, destined to occupy a 
very high rank among the novelists, we 
subjoin the particulars of his life and 
career, for the facts about an author who 
has delighted us arc always entertaining. 

" William Wilkie Collins, the eldest son 
of William Collins, W. A., one of the most 
eminent of English landscape-painters, was 
born in London, in January, 1^24, aud had 
for his godfather that great master of art 
whose name he bears. Alter parsing his 
preliminary education at a private school, 
when fourteen years of ag'* he accompanied 
his father andinolher to Italy, where he 
epent two years, and where (more especially 
at Rome) he probably picked up sume no- 
tions of the picturesqui*. and of historical 
localities, which were of use to him after- 
wards, when hi» wrote his lirst novel. On 
returning to Hngland, and finishing his 
education at schi>ol, he was originally in- 
tended for tlie Church, but his father prop- 
erly allowed him his fn^e choice of a pro- 
fession. Aft<?r some nitlection, the young 
man finally decided not to go to college, 
and eventually entere<l the olTice of a tea- 
merchant, thftre to learn trade. While in 
this ortice, an»l frequently during the time 
when his mind should have been occupied 
with invoices, bills of lading, and the state 
of the Chinese markets, he wrote a great 
deal for periodical publications, having 
previously tried his hand on tragedies, 
comedies, epic poems, and the usual liter- 
ary rubbi.-^h invariably accumulated about 
themselves by 'young beginners.' For 
three or four years he remained in the 
tea-merchant- s oflice. and during the whole 
time he practiced the art of writing incci- 



santly, and, doubtless, gained some facility 
whieh proved u^ful to him in hia future 
career. 

"At last, finding that commerce and he 
had no afiiuity of any kind, he quitted the 
ledger and the desk, and was entered by hia 
father as a student at Lincoln's Inu. Here 
he ate the necessary number of dinners, 
and was subsequently called to the bar, 
without the slightest study of law, which 
he found drier ami even more distasteful 
to him than commerce. While on the books 
of Lincoln's Inn as a student, he wrote a 
novel of the most wildly impracticable 
kind, on the subject of savage life in Poly- 
nesia, before the discovery of the group 
of islands composing that country by civil- 
ized men. This curious work was oQercd 
to all the publishers in London, and, it is 
needless to say, declined. Glimpses of 
promise having, however, been discerned 
in it by some of the publi.^ihers* • readers,' 
Mr. Collins was encouraged to set to work 
again with spirit, and this time with a 
good historical suiyect — the siege and sub- 
jugation of Kome by the (jfoth.?. The first 
volume was scarcely finished, when he was 
called upon to sustain the first calamity of 
his life in llie loss of his father. Novel- 
writing in afil'ction is not the most con- 
genial ta^k ; the romance wa.s, therefore, 
thrown aside, an<l the young author deter- 
mined upon devoting all his energies to 
produce a worthy biography of that parent 
whose memory he so deeply respected, and 
whose death he so deeply mourned. * Me- 
moirs of the Life of William Collins, 
U, A.,' was published by Longmans, in 
1818. 

♦'The life of a clever father by a clever 
son— the history of the struggles, experien- 
ces, and triumphs of an artist, narrated by 
one deeply imbued with a love and rever- 
ence for art. must needs be interesting. 
The book was very successful, and after 
rt«eiving letters from many of the most 
eminent members of the literary world, 
hitherto strangers to him, congratulating 
him on his performance. Mr. Wilkie Collins 
resumed his romance with good hope, after 
a first success in an undertaking which he 
had more at heart than any other literary 
venture in which he has since been en- 
gaged. 

" In due course the novel was finished, 
and published, in 1850, by Ilentley, under 
the title of ' Antonina, or the Fall of 
Home/ ' Antonina' was welcomed with 
great unanimity of praise by all the review- 
ers, from the magnates of the Timei and the 
Edinburgh Review downwards— was trans- 
lated uito German, and attained the honors 
of a second edition in England. The suo- 
cess of 'Antonina' determined whatever 
lingering doubts our author may have 
felt ; henceforth, literature was his adopted 
vocation. 

** Ills next work, < Rambles beyond Kail- 
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gether a pleasing book, prettily printed 
and bound, with some clever vignettes. 

— C/iile con Came; or, the Gimp and the 
Fieid, by S. Campion Smith, M.D., Acting 
Surgeon with General Taylor' i Division in 
Mexico (Miller & Curtis), is a very different 
book from Mr. Prime's Tent Life. It is, 
in fact, a spirited and very entertaining 
history of the personal experiences of a 
surgeon in an active campaign ; full of 
characteristic incidents and anecdotes, mar- 
velous adventures, shipwrecks, surprises, 
escapes, and successes. It is a very plain 
tale, but one full of lively interest, ahd 
upon a subject which has a perennial fresh" 
ness in the public mind. It is embellished 
with several capital designs by Dallas, and 
forms altogether one of the most graphic 
volumes upon personal experience in the 
Mexican war that we have yet seen. 

—The publication of Gerald Griffin's 
works is rapidly continued by Sadleir. 
"The Rivals,-' "Tracy's Ambition," "The 
Coiner," and the other tales so well known 
to the lovers of the " Collegians," are con- 
tained in the recent numbers, and the 
poems will follow. The scries will be com- 
pleted in about thirty weekly numbers. It 
is a convenient, readable, and reasonable 
edition of a most characteristic and inter- 
esting Irish author. 

— G. P. Putnam & Co. have published 
Ih-st Lessons in Botany, by Asa Gray. The 
name of the eminent professor, and the 
peculiarly neat and attractive form in 
which this work is issued, will be very sure 
to attract all who like the study of botany, 
and all who like well-executed books. The 
work itself is simple and elemental ; but it 
is a charming exposition of a delightful 
study, and will tempt many a man to know 
something of the great world of vegetable 
beauty around him. The work includes a 
•' pretty full account of the structure, or- 
gans, growth, and reproduction of plants," 
and the author adds, well and wisely, " sub- 
jects which certainly ought to be as gener- 
ally understood, by all educated people, as 
the elements of natural philosophy or astro- 
nomy are, and which arc quite as easy to 
be learned." 

— In one of the earlier numbers of Har- 
per-8 Weekly, a poem was printed called 
Nothing to Wear, which was rcmarkablo 
for a mingled humor, and pathos, and good 
Benee — so rarely mingled, indeed, that the 
result was a symmetrical poem— a epark- 



ling satire upon fashionable female extrav. 
agancc, treated with the easy skill of a 
master. Its popularity was immediate and 
unmistakcn ; and Messrs. Rudd & Carlton 
have issued it in handsome antique style, 
daintily printed and bound, and profusely 
illustrated by Iloppin. Upon reading it 
again in its permanent form, we are even 
more impressed with the spirited humor 
of the poem, rising at the end, by a natural 
crescendo, into a strain of seriousness and 
pathetic appeal which is yet strictly in 
the key of the whole performance. The 
name of the author has been already 
printed in the newspapers. It is that of a 
gentleman who has thus turned a moment 
from the dust of the law to practice a 
little music outside his profession. Mr. 
William Allen Butler will make all who 
love literature wish that he may be his 
own syren. 

But the book is also remarkable for the 
singular felicity of its illustrations. Mr. 
Iloppin needs no introduction to the read- 
ers of Putnam. As the lovely Italian 
Countess introduced herself everywhere 
and with the warmest welcoming, by her 
beautiful face, so Mr. Iloppin has intro- 
duced himself to our readers by bis racy, 
graceful, humorous, and thoughtful sketch- 
es — in "Frippery," "Miss Caley," -The Em- 
broidered Handkerchief," and " My Hotel." 
It certainly is doing no one injustice to say 
that, in a department of social humor and 
poetic fancy, he is unsurpassed. He is not 
merely a comical designer, but an artist 
of true humor — a humor akin to that of our 
modern literature, which ends rather in 
a tear than a smile. In fact, this is the 
superlative characteristic of humor, thai 
it is humane and sympathetic. No parent, 
no lover, no friend, who washed to hint to 
daughter or mistress, the deep tragi-come- 
dy of her personal extravagance, could do 
it better than by the last cut in JVbthing to 
Wear. The poem and the picture are 
worthy each other, and the dew of pity 
they distill into the heart is the triumph 
and the excellence of each. Mr. Iloppin 
has a rare union of imagination with his 
humor — a fine flavor of allegory in his best 
things, which gives them a peculiar com 
pleteness. He is destined, it seems to ns, 
to great distinction in his career. 

— PulpU Eloquence of the Nineteenth Cefh 
tury, etc., by Rev. Henry C. Fish (M. W. 
Dodd), is a large volume containing •e^ 
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mons by fifty-cigbt diflTurcDt preachers, in- 
cluding Thuluck, the Krummachcrs, D'Au- 
bignc (with a portrait), Coquerel, W. R. 
Williams, F. D. Huntington, Lyman 
Beechor, Francis Wayland, U. S. Storrs, 
jr., Bifibop Mcllvaine, John P. Durbin, 
. Baptist Noel, C II. Spurgeon, John Gum- 
ming, Robert Irving — a specimen of almost 



all of the most celebrated of contemporary 
Protestant preachers of whatever country. 
It is a curious and interesting collection, 
enabling the reader to compare at once 
the literary style and intellectual habit 
of the most noted sermonizers. The hpe- 
cimcn of Mr. Spurgeon is very character- 
istic. 



II.-LITERAUY INTELLIGENCE AND GOSSIP. 



WniLK we have just seen the last 
page in the book of life of Jerrold, another 
kindly Kngli.<h author writes a new one in 
his. Leigh Hunt's poems are coIl<;ctod for 
the Grst tim?, and in America. The vete- 
ran author, the immortal boy — for who can 
associate age with him ?— writes a eliarac- 
leristic introductory letter, which will l)e 
printed with the book, by Ticknor & 
Fields. We pluck out a few passage.^ to 
give our friends the flavor of the whole : 

** In what humble category of poet, or 
in what humbl(;.>t corner of the category, 
if in any at all, the writer of this book may 
be ranked, it remains, perhaps, for another 
and wholly dispasiiionate generation to 
pronounce, in case he has the good for- 
tune to reach it. Meantime, gath<.Ting 
•ucb hope as I can from the preceding re- 
flectiouM. I would fain al.-o be of opinion 
with those, who think that judgments in 
remote places foreshadow those of coming 
times ; and this renders the American call 
for the volume doubly precious to me. 

" I have long, indeed, been duly sensible, 
and very proud of the regard manifested 
for my writings on your side of tlie water ; 
though corroborations of it, like the pres- 
ent, must needs be a great enhancement 
of the gratification. The quarrel, it is 
true, which I had with a certain clays of 
persons whom authors quiirrel with in most 
countries, and wliich o<i;;ht rather to have 
been a quarrel with international laws, ran 
over a little, not properly, towards the 
nation itself; for being myself American 
on the father's and moth'T's side, I seemed 
to feel as if ail the rest of the family ought 
to have interfered to adju't what no such 
body corporate could possibly be expected 
to meddle with.-' 

• * • « * 

"Birth made mo a royalist myself; 
reflection kept mc one in spile of bad kings 
and *' Holy Alliances ;'' and gratitude has 
given pleasure to a sentiment, which ap- 
pears to me to be found»;d in nature itself, 
in its graces, and its love of order. But 
no man n-'spects an honest republican more 
than I do, nor venerates him more if he is 
great. I can read history in Mr. Bancroft*B 



glowing pages with as much admiration for 
tlie great and good men whom he records, 
as I do the moRt elegant tributes to Alfred 
himself ; and I enter with the like enjoy- 
ment into the home-sceneries of your 
Bryants and Emersons; of your Irvings, 
Longfellows, and Lowells." 

* • • « • 

'' I suspect, that the secret of American 
willingness to read what I write, lies for 
the moHt part in the amount of animal 
spirits which it develops, your country being 
n(>arer to the sun than ours, and the excess 
of fancy in its jesting having of late years 
not a little surprised me. Still, I cannot 
h<-lp thinking, that relationsiiip has some- 
thing to do with it ; and at all events, it 
has something to do with that first cause 
of the animal spirits themselves, for they 
came to me from those American islanders 
who were my ancestors in Barbadoes. on 
the father's pid«\ I have had U'-ed of all 
which their tropical blood could do for 
me ; for dark clouds and bitter wind-* have 
been in my sunshine. My melancholy, in- 
de(?d, as well as my mirth, originated in 
America ; th«» former having i)een my 
mother's portion, derived from the Ameri- 
can Revolution ; so that, whether I make 
Am»rican read(;rs cheerful or sad. it is to 
their country I must reftT the sources of 
the emotion. England I mu^t needs love 
most ; for there I was born, and have lived, 
and loved, and suffered, and rejoiced ; and 
then?, when I die, beloved dust awaits to 
gatlier me into its bosom." 



Bulwer has begun another novel. He 
calls it, '• What will he do with it?*' It 
opens with the case and air of the prac- 
ticed story-teller, and engages interest at 
once. But its success can only be that of 
a story. Diligent, skillful, studious, and 
scholarly as Bulwer is, and adroit, inter- 
esting, and sentimental, as are his novels, 
they have no ring of reality, no earnest, 
persuasive power ; they are books to dream 
over, not to work by. Bulwer is the most 
popular of living authors, except Dickens ; 
but there is the difference of centuries in 
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the Fpirit of their fitorioR. In a certain 
Bcnse they arc both bejond criticism ; but 
no iutilligent reader can fail to feel his 
heart quickened and refrcphed by the one, 
and only his iutcrest excited and amused by 
the other. 



Mr. George Uoiuiow, the author of 
Lavengro, The Bible in Spain, etc., and the 
mostdislinpfuished-name in gipsy literature, 
has just published another work — a sequel 
to Ijavetigro — which he calls The Runumy 
Rye. The critics quarrel nadly with Bur- 
row's books, and, in The Romany Rye, 
Borrow quarrels with the critics. But 
there is an undoubted fapcination in all 
that he writes. The wild, picturesque 
gipsy life has never before been so well 
dcscrilx'd : and although the reader f(.'els 
as if possibly Mr. Borrow were something 
of a charlatan, he hardly knows why he 
thinks so— and he is very sure that his 
charlatanry, if it must be called so, is very 
entertaining. The present book is under- 
Btood to be a kind of autobiography. 

A friendly critic says of it : 

" The book is full of bright flashes of 
genius, contains episodes and descriptive 
passages which should take first rank 
among the writings of tin; day, mixed with 
a great deal of wa*«te mutter, and, also, 
with what Mr. Borrow would think him- 
self the last person to be charged with — 
enemy to cant as he declares himself — 
much cant and affectation." 

And another very unfriendly critic makes 
a savage onslaught upon the work. We 
pick up one of the missiles here, as a speci- 
men : 

" * Romany Rye' introduces us to 'hang- 
up' coachmen, grooms, a remarkable 
horse, which spills him at the door of an 
old gi'ntlemiin who has spent live-and- 
thirty years in studying Chinese characters 
from tt-apots, but is very little advanced, 
and can only guess what's o'clock. Our 
adventurer recovers, sells his horse, and 
disappears in quest of philology. Dunau, 
/riarte, Tfbetiau, and * locution' may 
serve as exami)l(.s of the Romany Rye's 
mastery of language. The author an- 
nounces seventeen volumes as ready for 
the preFS. 

*• The title of the book is a misnomer. 
The Rcro ChaL or ' big churl' would have 
been a titter designation. The Billingsgate 
expended on all countries — on Germany, 
which has only one good poem, * Oberon* 
— America, * the land of humbug and hum- 
bug-cries'— Scotland, Ireland, which are 



unfavorable to Borrow — the diatriboa oa 
the Duke of Wellington, Wordsworth, the 
habituis of clubs. Government employes, and 
Mr, Borrow's qiumdam associuti^, Sir John 
Bowring — it would be disregarding a sage 
proverb of Solomon to answer." 

But here is something from The Romany 
Rye so fresh and sparkling, with euch a 
fine gipsy flavor, and a sly, satirical humor 
at the end, that we arc sure to tempt the 
reader to know more of the book : 

" Ah ! there is nothing like youth — not 
that after-life is valueless. Even in ex- 
treme old age one may get on very well, 
provided we will but accept of the bounties 
of God. I met the other day an old man, 
who asked me to drink. * I am not thirstj,' 
said I, * and will not drink with you.' 
'Yes. you will.' said the old man ; *for I 
am this day one hundred years old ; and 
you will never again have an opportunity 
of drinking the health of a man on bis 
hundredth birthday.' So I broke my word 
and drank. * Yours is a wonderful age,' 
said I. * It is a long time to look back tc 
the beginning of it,' said the old man ; 
* yet, upon the whole, I am not sorry to 
have lived at all.' * llow have you passed 
your time ?' said I. * As well as I could,' 
said the old man ; * always enjoying a good 
thing when it came honestly within my 
reach ; not forgetting to praise God for 
putting it there.' *I suppose you were 
fond of a glass of good ale when you were 
young?' * Yes.' said the old man, * I was ; 
and BO, thank God, I am still.' And he 
drank off a glass of ale. 

" On I went in my journey, traversing 
England from west to east — ascending and 
descending hills — crossing rivers by bridge 
and ferry— and pa8>ing over extensive 
plains. What a beautiful country ia Eog* 
land I People run abroad to see beautiful 
countries, and leave their own behind un- 
known, uunotic<'d — their own the most 
beautiful ! And then, again, what a coun- 
try for adventures ! especially to those who 
travel it on foot, or on horseback. People 
run abroad in quett of adventures, and tra- 
verse Spain and Portugal on mule or on 
horseback ; whenias there are ten times 
more adventures to be met with in England 
than in Spain, Portugal, or stupid Germany 
to boot. Witness the numlxT of adventures 
narrated in the present book — a book en- 
tirely devoted to England. Why, there is 
not a chapter in the present book which is 
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not foli of itdf entor*is, with tbe exe&ptioa 
of ihc pretent one, nod tiJtt b not yet kr- 

I "^ J^ftcf Iraverelng two or three coaatlei, 
reached thi* coiiflu(?« of LtttQOlostilre, 
Driruig one pftrLkutarlf hot dn/ I put up 
i^t m pMbh<i-hinim, to which, b the eveitJogi 
CiuiK! a part X of h^rvcstere to mukt! mcrr^, 
hOi hod log m^ vf aud^rmg f^lxi'Ut tbe bouaft 
Jftfanger, iovlivd m*! to partuke of tbeir 
lie; ag I ttnuik with Ihe har^estenif who 
mng me mngs about rurat life, auch aa— 

** • MkHoji^ in thp s^dlo i And Iifltpmiiif^ !o tho 
twUidlo of tho flail, an it ttoxiikdA dub n, dub on 
tho florn, fncnn Uje oei^hboriHg b&m/ 

In r^tjiiitiil for which I treatetl thcia with 
a Kuiii?, not of Itomnn^ile. but ihi* foog of 
'Sif<»ul ttnd tbe horsje Giuyroftn/ I re- 
maiaiMl with theia till U wns diirk, hiivUig, 
•JtiT fkunt^t, ^nisred into deep di^courgo 
v/lih % ccicbrjitfd rftt-oatcher, who eoni- 
m tin lea ted to me the sccretg of his trad^, 
«ylcg, amongat other tbingji, * Wb^n yoa 
MUQ th'* rat4 poufiQ^ out of Ibdr holoft, and 
ruimiag up uif battda iiiid urms^ it'^ not 
»ft*T m^ they cornea, but afLer tbe oils I 
Cftffk^ about tOt* tbpy eomi^a ;^ and who, 
mtise'i tie ally, ppoka in the moat catbusias- 
Uo m^nntf of his tradt!, eajlog that it wa» 
tIjH lifjal tfiwltf iii thfcj world, aud most di- 
vertiuif, and that [t wna likely to laHt for- 
«T*rr ; for. wherens^ all other kinds of Ttr- 
min wcr** f i>t diSAppcaritjg from HIngland, 
tmU were every dny hi,>coaung more abuad^ 



Kn William 0!iind1eB5, an English la- 
Ixircr— a tcfi«*flter — has been to the Sail 
Lak«, and liat writLen a lively nnd appa^ 
fmily T«Tacioua tiook about tho Miirmaijs. 
Be u not a polyj^amiMf hut be thiuka eume- 
thin 15 nviV bi'>:)id for the M«rmoni». Lot 
tut hi*fLr a wmd tiofu Ibe Eugtlah teamstur: 

** 01" ilio Mtirmim^ tlitiJi much I can lay, 
from hill iijg mixi^d with them* Firat^ ttie 
cotiimaiilly at largi^^for about the few who 
maintain large harcm» I say nothing— be- 
Iktt thfs euMtom allawabk* and good. 
Sfti'onilU^ lis a multcr of fact, they are not 
>\ people; nur* from the 

1. . , Jry, aaatreaiiy de»cribed, 

«oiil(] m indolent race nvDid Blarvbg. 
Tbe liijititiiiiun* rt'hiting lo marriage (ro* 
gKi4ed from tbdr point of Tiew) are judi- 
>,t«u fJinriHl, atid toad to mitijjnle. In 
the extefQal ^rlU of tho sya* 



twrn ; hut tli<? tuequality of the iejcea Ism 
doctrine of their reltglouii belref, ns wtll aa 
a rule of lift*. The husband ia rrgarded aa 
a patriarch, and bia family in gubj\H;t to him 
aa its head. Wives are bound to obey tbetr 
husbaoda in all things, wrong or rixhl. 
The huehaud'a command i!jAC£?ounted tbdr 
justification, both in ihls world and the | 
neit ; he Im laid to be their * priesl and 
king/ they ahottld not look bey owl him. 
Nay, the time h looked fur when diFobe- 
dient children sbaU be atoned with all tha 
Mosftto rigor. Every duy life, bowevLT, 
modifies fuch extreme theori^'2* very much 
in praetice. Solomou^a heart, we know* 
waa turned by hJa wives, and so arc tbose 
of many less wiae than he. No man is al* 
lowed to marry more wivci than he cjin 
allow be la capable of tupportlng properly } 
and in Ihe bum blest daj«s, at leaat a sepa- 
rate faedehambcr for each wife la required^ 
Men cannot obtain divordes, except for 
adultery \ women for very Irrvijvl causes 
-disagreement with other wives, etc, 
DiTorces of tbb ktnd are neitberxommon 
nor jet eiceedingly rare*^* 

Ucjyi U the beat portrait of Brlgham 
Young we have yet ^cn i 

^* He is n portly man of middle height, 
apparently about llfty*four ; his face be* 
ipeaka etrong common senile, nod when in 
lh@ prayer he waa spoken of as the ' prophet 
and revelator/ I tried— hut in vaiu— to 
discover any ftjgn of coatempt In hh toxin* 
tennnce. After the main df?*eotir%* be 
fpoke for a few minulea ; he com plained J 
that men would come to his bouse wilbotil 
any aulScient ohjc^i't. and ihtit ^omrm wotil^ 
come and ask for Sister Younp: (which!) J 
and then try to ftee over the house, aud thi^ 
thing had become a naltianoe r be had Im^ 
phirt*; his wives had lost arlicka of drcB 
There were capacious offices for tb<^ tra(iai| 
action of biininesa, to which etrangerscotiH 
come; friends be sbouhl alwaya hrr hjippj 
to isce at bifown houfie, Ijiit he wl^btd ia| 
give warning to all present that bn had 
jti^t rpct'ivt'd from London a new pair of 
hoots with particnlariy strong toen. and 
that ho should not BcrnpJc to liae them oo 
intruders, iJu then— I tor get how— lurniNl 

aside to the iuttjc«l of inspin'' ■-'fl 

how, Ijccftiiie the American pv. i ' 

not iMlievn in vlaioot and fp ^ 1 

bad sent on them & strong d^luriion UiJit 
tbi^y Ejjould belk'Ve a lie ;' and (lirj*** who 
rt'j^'Cted Joseph were now dclujr*'*! with 
pvd frplrltj*; with thla he conelud'd The 
liint remark I did not at the time uiwier- 
stand, but on Inquiry found the alliLdon 
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was to tulilo-turning ; which Mormons refer 
to Iht? agency of evil ppirits, permitted, 
and even pcjat forth, to deceive the • secta- 
riim world.' The previous remarks of 
IJrigham Younp: arc a characteristic epcci- 
meu : ho never Hatters the people, nor apes 
the FuppoHed mien and language of a 
prophet. Neither would succeed : the Mor- 
I mons are not fond of 'soft sawder,' and 
would suspect affectation, lie rather af- 
fects coaive and common language, merely 
now atid then adding with conj?cioua supe- 
riority, ' I feel to speak of these things is 
beneath my position and my oflice, but the 
people are such dolts and fools 1 am 
obliged lo do so.' He is, in shrewdness 
and energy, well fitted to be the head, 
though by no means the most intellectual 
or most elwiuent in the * Church.' " 



Mr. Brace's .Xone-Folk, or llome Life 
in Norway and Sweden, has been reprinted 
in London. 



Lord Campbell has finished his Zti'« 
of the Chief JuHices of England. The last 
volume is eppecially severe upon Lord 
Kenyon. Lord Campbell Is a very old 
man ; so is Lord Brougham, who has been 
chancellor, and it is a current joke that 
Lord Brougham refuses to die lest Lord 
Campbell should write his life. 



Dr. Barth's Tnwds in Central .Africa 
have appeared in three largo, handsome 
volumes. Two more are to come, contain- 
ing the account of his trip to Timbuctoo. 
The book is very interesting to all who 
care for African research, although it re- 
cords less adventure than Andersson and 
others. Dr. Barth and his companions, 
Richardson and Overweg, who are both 
dead, have done the work in northern and 
central Africa that Dr. Livingstone has 
accomplished in the south. The heart of 
the continent has been pierced. It remains 
only to find the sources of the Nile. The 
English critics hail the work of Dr. Barth 
as a great addition to the knowledge of 
the world. He has connected the travels 
of Denham, Clappcrton, and the two Lan- 
ders with those of Major Laing and Muugo 
Park. He followed the course of the 
Niger for several hundred miles ; and he 
shows what vast results may be expected 
to flow to European commerce from his 
discovery of the Benuwe, the eastern 
branch of the Niger, which opens an im- 
mense high-road for nearly one tboosand 



miles into the very heart of Western 
Africa, bo rich in every kind of produce. 



A companion to Perey's Rdiques is 
Mr. Robert Bell's Ancient Poems, Ballads, 
and Songa of the Peasantry of England^ 
taken do ten from Oral Recitation , and Troft- 
teribed from Private Manuscripts, Rare 
Broadfidcs and Scarce Publications. When 
Mr. Bell first announced his '' Annotatpd 
Edition of the English Poets," he said that 
the collection would include " those stores 
of Lyrical and Ballad Poetry in which our 
literature is richer than that of any other 
country, and which, independently of their 
poetical claims, are peculiarly interesting 
as illustrations of historical events and 
national customs." In fulfillment of ibis 
promise, we have already had a volume 
of " Early Ballads," and the present work 
still further carries out the design. 



"Our own correspondent." Mr. W. IT. 
Russell, has been lecturing in London with 
success upon the horrors of the Crimea. 
He receives an enormous sum for each 
lecture, by contract with a manager. The 
single admission is three dollars. We 
read: 

"With rare felicity of expression he 
pictured the soldiers' battle at Inkcrmann, 
the terrible gale of the 14th November, 
and the horrors atid monotony of that 
dreadful winter before Sebastopoi. Ecjuallj 
graphic was the de.«5cription of the various 
assaults on the Mamelon, the Quarries, the 
Malakoff, and the Redan. And especially 
effective were the anecdotes occa-sionallj 
introduced, which were rendered still more 
piquant by the racincss of a rich Hibernian 
accent.*' 



An English poet and scholar, Aubrey 
de Vere by name, a friend of Tennyson's, 
and the author of a charming book of 
Mediterranean travel, has just issued a 
new volume of verse, May Carols, De 
Vcro's muse is deeply religious. 



Tennyson's poems have been superbly 
illustrated, and published by Moxon in Lon- 
don : 

'' It is a volume of monumental beauty 
— the pages like thin but opaque plates of 
ivory, the typography faultless, the illus- 
trations a cabinet collection of gems. The 
book is a casket of poetry and art, the 
poet and the artist are in perfect barmooy. 
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not full of adventures, with the cxceptiou 
of the present one, and this ia not yet ter- 
minated. 

** After traversing: two or three counties, 
I reach«'d the confinca of Lincoln.stiire. 
During one particularly hot day I pui up 
at a publichtmse, to which, in the evening, 
came a party of harveRters to make nuTry, 
who, finding me wandering alM)ut the house 
a 8trang«.T. invited me to partake of their 
ale ; so I drank with the harvesters, who 
eang me songs about rural life, such as — 

** * Sittiiii: in tho Kwalo : nii'l liHtoninij to tho 
BwiniUo of th<.> flail, m it sminds dub n dub on 
tlie curn, from ihc iieijjhborin;^ barn.' 

In requital for which I treated them with 
a wmg. not of Romanvile, but the i^ong of 
*Sivord and the horse Graynnin/ I re- 
mained with them till it was dark, having, 
after sunset, entered into deep discourse 
with a celebrated rat-catcher, who ciun- 
municated to me the h«'cret.s of his trade, 
saying, amongst other things. • Whrn y»ni 
sec the rats pouring out of tinir hole?, and 
running up my hands and arni^. it\s not 
after me th»y conus, but after the oils I 
carrlcfl about me they comes ;' and who, 
subsequently, spoke in th? nu».>t entliu.'?las- 
tic manner of his trade, saying that it Wii8 
the best trade in the w<)rl(l. and mo.-t di- 
Tcrting, and that it was lik«ly to last for- 
ever; for, whereas, all oth»T kinds of ver- 
min were' fast disapi»euring from Kng'.and, 
rats were every day becoming more abund- 
ant" 



Mr. William Chandb^s-?, an Knglish la- 
borer — a tvamster — ban been to the Salt 
Lake, and haa written a lively and appa- 
rently veracious book aboni th'» Morm«mj». 
He is not a polygami.-t, but he thinks some- 
thing may be said for the Mormons. Li.-t 
ns hear a word from the Kn^;lish teainst'T: 

**0f the Mormons, thus much I can say, 
from having mixed with them. First, the 
community at large— for about the few who 
maintain lar>;e harems I say nothing — Iw- 
lieve the ou.slom allowable and good. 
Secondly, as a matter of fact, they an- not 
a specially sensual people ; nor, from the 
nature of the country, as already dtt'cribed, 
could an indolent race avoid starving. 
The institutions relating to marriage (re- 
garded from their point of view) are judi- 
ciously planned, and tend to mitigate, in 
some degree, the external evils of the sys- 



tem ; but the inequality of the sexes is a 
doctrine of their religious l)'«li«?f, a.s well ub 
a rule of life. The husband is n garded a.q 
a patriarch, and his family is suljivt to him 
as its h».-ad. Wives are bound to t)bey their 
husbands in all things, wrong or right. 
The husband's command isa«^eounled their 
jusiitlcation, both in this world and the \ 
next ; he is said to be their • priest and 
king,- they should not look )>»yon<l him. 
Nay. the time is looked for wh(;n disobe- 
dii-nt children shall be stoned with all the 
Mosaic rigor. Evi-rydsiy life, however, 
modifies such extreme theorl'^s very much 
in practice. Solomon's h'-art, we know, 
was turn«Ml by his wives, and so arc those 
of many less wise than h«\ No man Ls al- 
lowed to marry more wives than he can 
show he is capable of supporting properly | 
and in the humblest cla«*p, at least a sepa- 
rate bedchamber for each wife is required. 
Men cannot obtain divorce*", except for 
aduU«Ty ; women for very trivial causes 
--disagreement with oth-r wives, etc. 
Divorces of this kind are niiiher •common 
nor yet exceedingly rare.'' 

Here is the best portrait of Brigham 
Young we have yet seen : 

"Tie \< a portly man of mi<ldle height, 
apparently about tifiy-fuur : hi-* fae<' be- 
speaks strong ctjtnmon sense, and when in 
the prayer he was >pok''n of a^ tho ♦ ])rophet 
an«l re\elai<«r,' I tri-.-d— l.iit in vain — to 
discover any sign of contempt in hi^ coun- 
tenance. After th'* main dif'iMirsw he 
.epoke for a few minut"s; he comjdained 
that men would come to his hcu'^- without 
any sullicient object, and that women would 
come and ask lor Sisttr V(uing (whieh?). 
and then try to see over the hniis-. and the 
thing had become a niiisanc^ : he had lost 
shirts; his wive^ had lost articles of dres**. 
There were capaeions otVices fur the trans- 
action of bii-ijne.s'j, to which strangers could 
Ct)nie ; friends he should always be h:>i>py 
to see at hi^ own hou-'e, Uit h" wished to 
give warning to all ]>resent that he had 
ju>t rec'ived from London a new p\ir of 
boots with particularly strong to»-s, and 
that he should not scruple to u«=e them on 
intruders, lie then— I forgft how— turncil 
itside to the subject of inspiration, and 
h«»-,v, beca'.ise the American people would 
not believe in visions and spirits, *God 
had pent on them a strong delusion that 
they should bidieve a lie ;' and tho-H.' who 
r(j''cl"d Joseph were now delugj-d with 
evil spirits: with this he concluded. The 
last remark I did not at the time under- 
stand, but on inquiry found the allusion 
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the courtc.«y of a long-suffering public, a 
historian, and whose foolish inaccuracies 
have been a hundred limes exposed, we 
have not professed any profound admira- 
tion. That his cliief instrument in tlie con- 
Btruction of his works is the scissors, may 
be very plainly inferred by the following 
comparison of a pa^ssage in his last volume 
of the History of Europe, with Kaye's His- 
tory of Alfghauistan : 

AlUon^ p. 555, A'rty^.vol.i. pp. 102,163. 
"At the farewell ban- " When ho declared, 
quet, piven to him by at the farewell ban- 
thc Company, he Kaid quet, given to him by 
that, ' he looked with the Director of the 
exultation to the new Eaot India Company, 
projjpect oponiujf be- that, ' ho looked with 
fore him, affording him exultation to the new 
an opportunity of do- pros'pect opening be- 
ing good to hifl fellow- fore him, affording him 
creatures, of promot- an opportunity of do- 
ing etlucation and ing good to his fellow- 
knowle'-lgc, r»f improv- creature?*, of promoting 
ing the a(l;nini>tratii)n education and know- 
of justice in hulia, of ledge, of improving 
exten'ling the bless- the administration of 
ings of goo<l govern- justice in India, of ex- 
ment and haj)pine.-<a to tending the blessinga 
India.' Those were his of good government 
genuine fientiments ; and happinet^s to In- 
all wiio heard the dia ;' it wa.s ft-lt by all 
word« felt tliat he was wlio knew him that 
Bineero. He h.ul no the words were ut- 
taste for the din and tered with a grave fcin- 
confusion of a camp, cerity, and expressed 
no thirrit for foreign the genuine aspira- 

conquest. Simple and tions of the man 

unobtrusive in hia He iiad no taste for 
manners, of a mild and the din and eonfa.-'ion 
unimpas.-iioned tem- of a camp, no appetite 
perament, of a gentle for foreign conquest 
and retiring nature, ho Quiet and unobtrusive 
was as anxious to shun in his maunerp, of a 
08 others are to court somewiiat cold and 
notoriety." impassive tempera- 

ment, and altogether 
of a reserved and re- 
tiring nature, ho was 
not ono to court ex- 
citement, or to desire 
notoriety." 



poetic license of Mr. Shakespeare. Now, 
under the pencil and patrona^^e of George, 
it will be shown that, ifFalstaff were at 
any time addicted to Hack, he did not leave 
the world a hardened drinker, but duly 
took the teetotal pledge— a fact, hitherto, 
shamefully suppressed by the poet. Thun, 
the description of Falstafl's death, as ed- 
ited by George, will, doubtless, receive the 
following emendations : 

" • 'A made a finer end, and went away, an 
it had "been any christom child : 'a ]mrted 
ev('n just between twelve and one, e'en at the 
turning o' the tide. * * * For liis nose was as 



fhari) as a pen, and 'a babbled of preen fieldi 
[una rufijung brookg]. How, n(»w, Kir John, 
quoth I : what, man, oe of good cheer. So "a 



cried out — IVaft-r, JVater, Wnfcr ! three or 
ftmr times : now I, to comfort him, bid him 'a 
should not think of Water. And then 'a took 
the i»ledge ; and then "a passed away, ond fctili 
'a cried Water ^ Water, Water !' 

" George, having carried the pledge into 
fairy-land, will allow nothing stronger at 
the I3oar's Head, Eastcheap, than ginger- 
pop. This is really too bad, and we must 
protest against this forcible converj^ion of 
inimitable Jack. As for George himself, he 
does all, we admit, • in conscience and ten- 
der heart.' George is brimming over with 
the milk of human kindness ; but why, 
why should the milk be mixed with bo 
much water ?" 



The Longmans are printing a serial Life 
of Sir John Faldaff, illustrated by Georgo 
Cruikshank. A good critic says : 

*•' George Cruik.**hank is about to reform 
that incorrigible tippler, Jack Fal.^'taff ; to 
which end we are to have his life, from au- 
thentic sources, that will show how cruelly 
the poor man has been dealt with by the 



Mr. Thackeray made a little fun at the 
late dinner of the Literary Fund in Lon- 
don. Rising to toast the Fund, he said 
that, •' while bishops and carls were pur- 
suing their duties elsewhere, ho hoped 
they would be unanimous there, and drink 
his toast with nine times nine, or eighty- 
one times eighty-one, it', by so doing, they 
thought they could honor it. In looking 
round the room he could see nothing which 
did not augur well for the prosperity of 
the fund. On his left were those dark faces 
which years ago had greeted him under the 
palms of India, and on his right was an old 
friend whom he had never seen till that 
evening (laughter), and Colonel Ilaraley, 
who had described the horrors of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkcrmann, and written 
novels like one of themselves. All this 
looked well for the Literary Fund. If they 
could only have heard the speech which he 
had prepared for another toast, they would 
have reveled in a luxury of eloquence such 
as at present they could not expect. (Great 
laughter.) He would, therefore, only call 
upon them, in all sincerity and cordiality, 
to wish success and long-continued pros- 
perity to the Literary Fund. (Great cheer- 
ing.)" The total amount of subscriptions 



i85r.] 

mnnoanced daring the coane of the eyen- 
Ing exceeded £1,200, of which the Queen 
gave £105, her twentieth donation to this 
prftifleworthj association. 
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Jfr. George Au^^uatus Sala, who has writ^ 
tea some of the best things in Housdtold 
Wordtf and whose pt'rformances are con- 
Btantly mistaken for those of DickciiH and 
Thackeray, whose latest generally known 
work Is "A Journey due North,'^ is writing 
a noTol called '* The Boddington Peerage,-' 
which is publishing, with illustrations, in 
the lUuttrated Tima. 



Aik Mamma is the title of a comical 
aerial norel now publishing, by the author 
of " Sponge's Tour ;" and Mr. Lever has 
commenced a new serial called Davenport 



Commercial bubbles seem never to 
biunt We thought that the South Sea 
babble had long ago vaniFhcd from all 
tangible sympathy. But we were wrong. 
It floats still, a beautiful delusion. You 
can have your money Btill dazzled by it 
ont of your pocket. The '* Old South Sea 
House*' has been immortalized by that 
gloriooi clerk, Charles Lamb, and is 
changed and crumbled. But the ghost of 



its tenant survives, and hails, with perfect 
propriety, from the shop of Mr. Strange, 
Amen Corner. That gentleman announces, 

" The unclaimed Dividends Books of the 
South Sea Stock, etc., relating to enormous 
Sums, both Principal and Interest, which 
have hitherto been unknown, but at length 
Mr. Strange has been enabled to collect 
and set forth, from the official authority of 
the Books of the South Sua Company, of 
such persons whose Relatives, Assignees, 
Executors, Demisecs, Heirs, Administra- 
tors, or Trustees, are entitled to Principal 
and Interest accruing upon millions of 
money for more than three-quarters of a 
Century. These important lipts are divi- 
ded into Letters ; each Letter 1«., post-free, 
so that any person sending for the first 
Letter of his name, can discover whether 
any of his relatives of the same name, 
whose Heir he may be, or even the Heir of 
whose Executor or Trustee he mny be, have 
been entitled to any of the Dividends, 
Principal, and Interest, of these many 
millions of money.'' 



A great contemporary satirist is report- 
ed to have said to a party of fellow authors 
— " Let us all think small beer of ourselves, 
when we contemplate the success of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper." We notice a recent 
advertisement in London of the seventy- 
fifth thousand of Tupper*t Proverbial Phi- 
lotophy. 



III.-OUR WINDOW. 



Wb see few sadder sights from Our 
Window this month, than the fresh grave 
of Douglas Jerrold. Wit, novelist, maga- 
ilnlit, satirist, dramatist, and honest man, 
bj a curious infelicity of fortune he has 
hardly enjoyed the literary consideration 
to which his merits entitled him. The 
"Book of Snobs,*' in Punch, did not strike 
IB strongly as the '-Caudle Lectures:" and 
"St Giles' and St. James- " is a novel in 
the strain and with the power of the best 
of contemporary novelists. Jerrold may 
be said to have brewed " Punch ;" at loast 
be gave it that pleasant sting in the mouth 
which Is its delightfully characteristic 
flavor. "The Kent Day" holds the stage 
itiU with a popular success not likely to 
be soon outgrown, and the thousand seeds 
of MTcasm and satire which he sowed 
liberally all through the periodical lilera- 
tnre of the last twenty years in England, 
vDl bo oonstaotly cropping out for the 

TOL. X.— 18 



entertainment of unborn great grand- 
children. 

Douglas Jerrold was an English littrra' 
teur. He worked hard with his pen, in a 
myriad ways, but never quite touched that 
point of popularity which elevates an au- 
thor into the highest rank. His name is 
probably more Aimillarly known than his 
works ; and of late years we have heard 
of him mainly by his bon-mots, for he died 
confessedly the wittiest man in England. 

Yet he lived in a great age, and had 
great contemporaries ; and he, with them, 
fully and ably illustrated its spirit. He 
hated humbug, and, living in the midst of 
an obsequious society, he held his head 
erect, and bowing only to his superiors, 
mode his bow a homage. He was caustic 
in his social criticisms, and a nobleman in 
his description was not always synonym- 
ous with noble man. Douglas Jerrold did 
good service in the battle which English 
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literature is dow flghting, and hifl grave is 
the grave of a hero. 

He was a social, genial companioa, and 
there are rumors of excesses which we may 
hope were not habitual, but which it is 
idle to blink out of mention, if they were 
correct. The universal expression of sor- 
row for Douglas Jerrold dead, shows how 
deep was the regard for Douglas Jerrold 
living ; o regard unsuspected bj many who 
were not used often to bear his name. 
Thackeray, in his lecture upon charity and 
humor, called him <* an acute thinker, and 
distinguished wit,'' and mentioned Jerrold 
and Dickens alone of the living humorists, 
together with a *' Vanity Fair party." Let 
us remember how nearly allied are cbarity 
iftnd humor. Looking at this green grave, 
let us reflect in how many ways it is given 
to a man to work and to do good ; and 
that whoever with his pen touches the hard 
heart, and makes it flow with sympathy, 
does not die without a sign, and that sym- 
pathy keeps his memory green forever. 



In surveying from Our Window with a 
microscope the July number of the Month- 
ly, we find that we said some things in rela- 
tion to " Ilouse-bullding in America," that 
might naturally excite some personal atten- 
tion. If a man has carefully prepared a 
book of designs and had them executed in 
a masterly manner, it is probably not agree- 
able to him to hear that they have all some 
ugly feature predominating. But that is 
a matter of taste, and the disagreeable 
sensation is unavoidable. Yet if you have 
not made bedrooms and kitchens open into 
parlors, it is not only a disagreeable, but 
an untrue thing, to say that you have. 
When we remarked this, of the book 
of Messrs. Cleveland & Backus, our criti- 
cism was perhaps too broadly generalized 
from one or two specimens. We entreat 
the gentle reader not to be governed by 
our idiosyncrasies. If we prefer an attic 
and a truckle-bed, why should not the gen- 
tle reader have the shrine of his French 
bedstead open immediately into his cellar, 
if he thinks fit? without by any means in- 
sinuating that our friends the authors of 
this book recommend such an arrangement. 
The work in question is certainly one of 
the daintiest and best pieces of typography 
and wood engraving we have produced. 



Oar revolutionary bard, whose pen 
touches the very humor of the times, nngi 
this month beneath Our Window the fol- 
lowing patriotic ditty. We beg our friend 
of the Telescope to bring it to bear upon 
the delicate fancy of the fifth stanza. 

THE TORY. 

▲ BALLAD. 

In 1775, 

In on© of fair New England's towns, 
A rabid tory lurked about, 

Rogar(lle«8 of his neighbors' frowns. 
Repeated throats had no effect 

To drive him off or change his views, 
And 80 the kind, pcrsuasivo whigs 

Determined to apply the screws. 

The Yankees of those troubloas timet. 

When once resolved, were veiy stem, 
And torios found full soon that they 

Had some sharp lessons yet to learn. 
The king might rule beyond the sea — 

But only whigs could comprehend 
That here, upon our Pilgrim soil. 

His reign was surely doomed to end. 

And so thin man at length was brought 

To answer for his flagrant crime : 
And tliere he swore that George the Third 

Should be his king till end of time. 
"You must recant," the judge exclaimed, 

" Or else from yonder tree you swing." 
•' Swin^ and be damned !" the tory oried, 

" 1 will be loyal to my king." 

" Not in our town," the boys replied — 

So o'er his head a noose was slipped, 
And round the emblematic polo 

The ticklish rope was deftly whipped. 
And then they ran the sinner up 

To dandle in the air awhile — 
And oil with most artistic grace, 

Quite in experienced hangman style. 

A gallows is a pokorish thing. 

However well or rudely built, 
In sight of which, though bravo and bold, 

The shuddering wretch begins to wilt 
Indeed, I think it must have been 

A shrewd invention of Old Nick's, 
To servo as a suspension bridge 

For rogues to cross the river Styx. 

But our unlucky hero thought 

This trap would hardly catch him yet. 
And that his neighbors would not dare 

To carry out their monstrous tfaureat. 
So he made light of their demand, 

And scouted at the whole affair, 
As being — what indeed it i)royed~ 

A frolic, that would end in air ! 

While hoisting him on high, they cried, 

" Shout Liberty and you may go." 
The fellow shook his stubborn head 

And, as he landed, bellowed ** No !" 
Again they ran him up aloft 

To dance his second airy jig. 
Like to a warning beacon set 

For any present lukewarm whig. 

The same result — ^no rope, ho said. 
The freedom of his will should bind. 
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H''' I'rytilTf fir-ui fTrrft iin4 tmc, 

'ooQ waiildfiad. 

/. .. , . ...^. ..,., , i ft {^erioui look, 

Fiir now ihfly let th« caitiff Fwing 
Uiittl tje ^urglGd like a broak. 

'* Ij<*t KfO !" ittid down the enbject fell, 

Wit ft f*'fj(urt?* ijf a livid haoj 
I: wfte ooaeitjg out 

rv poff bis body knew. 

^* .jJv =:,*r.,r,,T Li*, l]Fjt^ 

liilUjtie*, 

Arid th'ji niibiiaca int'j i^r'jmjB. 

At h"nu^\i (lie wfcicb recovered brculbi 

hia ftir of paix:t and woo^ 
/. imdimfal fteeentu «pok6 

* . - ^.v iio Jmd i^buEi4.^a bim ao : 

'^ V*m bni't' ibo cnltleat eort of way 

In m^keri^ wltJg»« if yyu but knew it; 
Bnt udd ttrid cnid &9 ft 14, 

0| gftitlemoD, it'll fturo to do it !** 

V raft© whore coaba of tar 

Tfl would hftvo' fiLiIed to act — 
ntjg: nerve atid tkUl^ 
motft pofUilinr tact I 
1 * S.in>iof Liberty 

- luiderptood, 
^ ' 1^ bo wed 

-bborbood. 

And ttiUA ilm unrttKenerate mna 

A . jij^t-lf Imnerno^nned 

tliiit to PiiU-iot. 
I L( boyfl would QOt permit 

j:) aboat tbeir hivie— 
A_^ - lio way Uiey maoamd iMiigt 



HtiHng ibe eprlng iLHd 6iinimct ibere 
ItATG been two monsUr mueical feBtivats 
Iti Ibu country— one at Boatoo, ainl one at 
Pbllntlclivbin. The German g<5tittia pre- 
«lomiiiatcd at both— ai m natyraWfor the 
German is the mo^t musical nation a1 
geala« In Ibe world, We welcome tht^so 
muricul rnS**iooafies, It i» tbey who have 
4oao more tban atvy and all dtbert to found 
A loifo uf Ihc diTiat art Sn the Yankee 
chamcicr. Tbe Ilallaufl bavt^ ming and 
pl\ itftiUy, and tbe Italian OiM?r» 

ti : '4le wkkh h cnUif'ated with 

tnf . jtl tn the jiarfurre of fashion. 

It-' .a mnaidaoJi b a vo rarely corn- 

bin (*d In iir^mahent awocIattonM, working 
loQf t*nougb to produce a marked efftct 
Apcrai thtf ]>opriUr ta^io. 

The G«rmanj? art*, in fact, §a wtronfly 

fi^liwiial as Ihf EnglUb ; and M John BtilS 

^Iwaji carrli'ii En^laud witb blm npom bia 

tr%re!lJv •© thf* Gfirman carrleathq Vofer- 

^d. In Pblladclphia they batl ptcnici 

^Uhi proce«»ioQi, and latooed m cbi^mi of 



nineleen bntjdred voicei, and the feRttrftl 
lasted for four days. In Boston it waa not 
excluBjvcly a German affair. Hon, Robert 
C. Winthrop made an appropriate addrevst 
and there were eevoral American singers 
wbo took part It was tucceii^ful in tlie 
Bpirit of its conception and execution^ and 
will^ we hope^ become equally so pecn- 
niar ily . Ud b ti pp i ly ^ in the mere ly m ateriat 
Bense, it ** did not pay." Dwi^hft Ji^umui 
of Miisie, thai admirable weekly critla 
and novveman of the world of art, telli Ui 
that the total receipts of the feBtlral were 
15^336, and the expend it urea are estimated 
at i7,200, leaving a deficiency of $1,063 to 
be aatesH^d upon tbe guarantor!*, at rate of 
30 per cent upon their sei?eral iubicrip- 
lions. Tbe guaranty waa »ubBcr|l>ed by 
quite a large number of peraout, In eums 
ranging from $ ^dO to $25 and leva* All bear 
the tax qui t« cheerfully ; for all regard tbe 
festival te a complete success, full of en- 
couragetnent for like attempts hereafter. 
Perhaps the uoinitiated would tike to know 
bow mncb it costs to get up mch an aflklr. 
Htjre are the principal items : 

Orcheatra* ejitra music, loan of 

libraries, copying masie, etc. $2,917 45 
Vocal and instrumental soloists 1,337 00 
Prmting, advertUing, posting, 

etc 1,269 73 

Rent of ball and alterations, 

togetber with doorkeepers, 

licket-««ller«, and ushers, .... 095 20 
Gondnctor, orgaaitt, Itbrarlanji, 

etc...., .., 493 73 



When the chief joker of jokes In Kagland 
begins to laugh at the great national inetl- 
tniiou or the race, what i* lo becomu of 
tbe country genik-raaa and the sporting 
lord! what of the Derby day? What, in 
fact, U safe In Great Britain when the 
edge of a joke is laid tt the roots of the 
raee-eonrseT Do not the queen and the 
royal fatnllj go to tbn nu-cs? Does not 
the Imperial parUaoient adjourn over ibo 
D^rby day! Did not a Hglit revertad 
fatbor in Gofl, a biihep of Ibe Euglkb 
church, liaylng made an appolotment for » 
T citation upon that great day« {vostpooe 
thD irliit, and In pH^rfect good falili my 
why h** postiHifti'd It! Whoever darrt to 
joke with the race-conrte In Bng land, with 
a serioui purpoap. It a hero. Here fotlowi 
** TU% Hogufi and tbe Hace^horve.*' 

'' Thn attettllon of tuiblemeii ftod gtntte* 
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men coDnected with the turf is invited to 
the Eubjoined notification issued bj the 
civic powers : 

"'IIoRsiNG THE Prison Van.— Guildhall, 
Loudon, May 4, 1857.— The Committee of 
^ Aldermen, in relation to Jails, hereby c:ivo 
notice, that they will meet at Guildhall, Ten- 
don, on Saturdajr, the 9th day of May, 1857, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, to receive Proposals in 
WTitinf2f, pcaled up, from parties willinpj to 
undertake to Horse the City Van every 
workinsf day, to convey prisoners to and from 
the City's Justice Rooms, at the Mansion 
House and Guildhall, to Newgate and the 

F risen at Holloway, from and atlor Monday, 
1th day of May instant' 

** If proprietors of studs want to dispose 
of any high-mettled racers that have passed 
their prime, and would like to be sure that 
the animals will be put to work suitable 
for them, they will do well to tender them 
to the Committee of Aldermen, in order to 
have them used in horsing the Prison Van. 
Reduced race-horses cannot be more suit- 
ably employed than in the conveyance of 
rogues — a class of persons that they are 
accustomed to, and by whom they have 
been surrounded, all their lives. A race- 
horse is the centre of attraction to a greater 
number of scoundrels than any other thing 
or being is capable of collecting about it- 
self. Wherever that creature's living car- 
cass is, there the human vultures, kites, and 
carrion crows are gathered together ; there 
is the congregation of rascals, knaves in 
the stable, swindlers, blacklegs, and vil- 
lains on the turf. It is fit that the race- 
horse should partly bear the burden which 
he may be said to have brought upon 
society, and assist in carting some of that 
human rubbish out of the way. The quad- 
ruped is associated with the biped brute 
when the latter is in his first stage of 
betting-man. When, by a gentle and easy 
transition, he has expanded into a rogue, 
the animal, also, having subsided into a 
hack, let their conuection be still main- 
tained, and let superannuated studs be 
worthily employed in carryiug developed 
sporting gents to jail.^' 

Spite of the satire, the usual crowd 
thronged to the Derby, and witnessed the 
triumph of Blink-Bonny, as the victorious 
horse was named. The result was entirely 
a surprise, for Blink-Bonny had lost the 
prize of a thousand guineas at Newmarket. 
Sir Robert Peel is stated to have staked 
and lost an enormous sum. 



lAug., 

Hard times seems to be only a com- 
parative term. Messrs. Williams & Stevens 
gave Church five thousand dollars for his 
noble picture of Niagara last spring ; and 
some famous pictures have lately been 
sold at very handsome prices in London. 
We learn that the much-talked-of picture, 
by Martin, of 'Belshazzur's Feast," was 
knocked down for 136 guineas ; but then 
the picture has lost its brilliancy of color 
and effect. The Ruysdaels were numerous, 
and brought fair rates. A woody land- 
scape, with a pool of water in front, 
brought 154 guineas; a landscape, with 
a group of trees on the bank of a river, 
brought 121 guineas; a Jan Steen, the 
Milkmaid, well known by the engraving, 
was knocked down for 240 guineas; a 
Paul Potter, a wild bear in a landscape, 
brought 155 guineas; a large landscape, 
by Winants, brought 175 guineas ; a Van 
der Neer, A Winter Scene, realized 210 
guineas ; a Teniers, The Prodigal Son, 
being the work so well known through 
engravings, containing a portrait of the 
artist, in a crimson dress, seated at a repast 
with bis wife, whope hand he is holding, 
and a lady in a black dress with her back 
to the spectator — this picture excited keen 
interCvSt, and was ultimately carried away 
for 810 guineas. Equal or greater excite- 
ment was created by a Hobbema, a grand 
woody landscape, with a cottage among 
trees, felled timber lying on the ground, a 
cavalier in a red dress on a gray horse, on 
a winding road ; a peasant with a dog 
seated at the side of a rood leading to the 
left, on which are two figures in the dis- 
tance — it was finally knocked down for 
1,070 guineas. A Berghcm, a g^and Italian 
landscape, with ruins of Roman buildings, 
and a viaduct, brought 382 guineas; a 
Claude, Mount Parnassus, a grand classical 
landscape, with the Muses and Minerva 
armed, in a woody glen, sold for 100 
guineas. The whole collection, consisting 
of sixty-three pictures, seven water-color 
drawings, and two gems, realized £8,200 
5s. Gd., or about $41,000. 



The late King of Bavaria, who abdi^ 
cated in 1848, is a friend of artists, and 
has been the munificent patron of art in 
his capital, Munich. Remembering well 
his gallery of beauty — a chamber in his 
palace (which all strangers may see, so 
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tbitt it <If>e# not Impij that we dined prl- 
TaH% wi(h rfijftlly) liting rouiitl with por- 
trait* of the bundeomest liviog womeo*— 
wc nrt! ccrrdiatlj glmd of the foUgwiug 
oewB ; 

*^ Every one who has Iravdcd In G(*r* 
piany, Etid has admired tht? mniiy trea^urt^^ 
<»f »rt in ibe capital of Bnvuria. will re- 
uif^Tn^j^T * K^ufg Lndwig*a SchotihL*iUja 
^. . '-those thirty -aix purtraits of 

t* i.-liral<;d beauties iU'iug, wliieh 

tti*. .^^ r<, always a worshiper at tba Rhrines 
«r*r U^irjiy, bad puinit'd for bimsetf by 
th»* juiiHtfr-ltftiid of Prof. Stlelerf adorn- 
ln|^ Willi ihc collection one of tbe b&Iooq9 
€}f Ijitt pbiluce, and thufi surroandlng him- 
M-ir, 149 It wiri;, with a m^t of ideal harem, 
'rlrtetii {virnalteQ Strait/ ai Heine tbe 
Wicked hiiw it. This collection ^ uni<iiie in 
Us kind, U now Imng reproduced hy the 
ju't of tbt* i-ngTiivt^r and lb** lithographer 
Tbe work i.* to appear in sbt numberfi, 
tnch of them containing eix portraits The 
eccoud imnibi^r ba*i just appeared. It com- 

Stif^ thf pcirimitfl of ibe Arcb-Diicbeea 
.opbla* mother of tbe projHrut Kmperor of 
AnMlrii (a Ixirn Cavarian princesa), of 
Unliii- Lady Ktieii borough, ot three differ- 
ent Caiiul«3^sei (a German t an Italian, and 
Pikliidi i>tie) — tmd of Fratilt-HU Amali^ Ton 
Scbinttiug.^' 

A largo* liifcly, ralhtr botiteroa* man* 
with ciirllng hair* a ruddy fjicct and j^pec* 
Ulc]c^« ; ^ith a cbeurtul mnsdc in his voice, 
and a cht^ering welcome la bis) eyes ; frei^h, 
hearty* genial, geaeroua-^aticb ii our re- 
]isi'mbrifine<i of Cburit'fi Ftvnno HofTmanp 
Wc can Bee bim ffora Our Window, &» we 
law bim in tbose daya, when wen Hred in 
rray fit red, and Coiumbla College bad 
gnienp and tbere was enoh a place &a 
4Jege place, aud Lbc lame poet (be had 
ODO wooden k*g) waa not too old to believe 
in A fntnr>% nor yet too young to bave 
known sorrow, 

Hdw much torrow, we were too yonng to 
know. Ctit ii«iv«r, now, can we hear that 
bftt of Amerieaa bstccbaual^p '^Spajkling 
and Bright,'^ witbont perceivitig a deeper 
tado(*«ii in the meloily than liea in the 
miulc, and remember in g* m a Ogure faded 
Iq m long gon^ dream, Ibe Joyous image of 
iti author. Mo«t people; tbtak Hoffhiaa 
~ F»*w Ktoow that hie body Btlll Uvea 

Let un bf^ire refill tbe song tbiil we all 
lirif^ witboiti all of us knowing who wrote 
tt, and then read all that is now lo be paid 
tf a iweci alnget md a high-heaited gen- 
ilit&atL 



-law 



SpArklmi^ and bright in liquid light 

Doei the wine our gubktp* ^k-am m, 
Witii hiio ta red na Mio rosy bed* 

Whidi n boo would <'buime Ut dr^nin ja, 
Thfrn fiU l«vni||ht* with buarts M U^'bt^ 

To loved BA g&y aud Heetiug* 
As bubblen rbal ewim uu tbe oei^er'i brinii 
Aud break on Ibe lip4 white mevt^ng. 

Oh ! if mirth might artwt the ft^bt 

Of Time tbrougb Life's dfuninitm*, 
Wp hpre a while wnuld iiow beguile 
The (zraybeBrd of hl« piRions — 
To drink to-ni^^bt^ wiih liearti aJ light, 

To haves m ^ny nud flei'ilng, 
Afl hnbhlea thni Awim on ttir bcakfi'ft brlia, 
And break on the Upi wbite mttedDg. 

But aince delight eanH tempt the wight. 

Nor fond regrti't delav hint* 
Nor Love himielf can fiold Uiq alt, 
Kor Bober frleodiihip atny bim, 
We'll drink to nit::ht* with heart* oa light. 

To loves a» pfty »ud fl<?etiup, 
Am. bnbblM that ewini on the beaker> brim, 
And brenk on tho lipB while meeting. 

How dottbly deep wem» Ibe gloom when 
the cloud iettles upon m alrj a spirit 
The editor of the Pittubnrg JoumaL in a 
recent letter from Harrlaburg, Pa* where 
he yiflited the Ai^ylum for Insane^ thui 
epeakd of Hoffman : 

" Hii dlseai*© li of peculiar form, and, 
Dr* Corwb ielli me. presenta the only tn- 
fltance be ever met with of baliucinatiou 
of Jim tfjwa— touch* tofite* sight, fsmeU, 
and bearing. Tbe mo»t ^iatretiiing indica* 
tton« of bli diaeaee are exhibited la hit 
fancien that somebody Ih touching, OT 
preMing* or pinching him* or that he sees 
persons and olgects which trouble and di»- 
turbhim. 

''A trace of tbe aberration is apparent 
in his reminding me that our last meeting 
was maoy more than sixteen yearn ago* and 
with a sudden turn, forget tiug the lapse of 
time, to make a polite inquiry after » 
ygung lady's health, ae if be bad partt:d 
with her btii yesterday. The casual ridtor 
will fail lo detect traces of inpanity iu Mr, 
Hoffman, but will ordinarily Im> phasantly 
impressed by bii elaborate politeoesa and 
courtly demeanor* HIa intervals of per- 
fect tranquillity are rare, but be i» t^tf^lj 
much e lotted* aud never Tioleou I hear, 
with much regret, that there ii alm<Ml no 
hope of any permanent Improvement in 
the* caie of Mr. HolTman* and that our liest 
expectation for bim can reach no big her 
than thaE he may long survive, batht^d In 
pleasant deluiiont of tbe memory, to do 
th@ bonorp of the home, and aadly to ro^ 
mind the visitor^ th&t between the towering 
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intellect and inaanitj there is bat a thin 
partition, which a breath may abrade, or a 
blow destroy and break down forever." 



Of the Pre-Raphaelite painters in Eng- 
land, the new school so warmly praised a 
few years since by Raskin, who speaks ill 
of Claude and Domenichino, the chief is 
nndoubtedly Millais. Our readers will 
probably recall the engraving from his 
picture of " The Reprieve," in which a wife 
brings her husband's pardon. Millais' 
last work is called ** Escape of the Here- 
tic,'' and we have the following account 
of it: 

** The < Escape of the Heretic ' is a stir- 
ring tale« and powerfully told. A lovely 
woman has been condemned as a heretic ; 
she is garbed in the condemned costume. 
A young gentleman has come into the pri- 
son, has taken by surprise Fra Juan 
Romero of the order of St. Dominic, and 
is in the act of cutting off the woman's 
hair before putting upon her the habit of 
the Dominican friar. She stands, bare- 
footed, in the prison dress, somewhat ele- 
vated upon the steps leading to her cell; 
her action, with the head slightly thrown 
back, the hands gently gathering her skirts 
about bor, her knees slightly bent, ex- 
presses perfect yielding to the hasty and 
Tehement action of the youth. Her face 
is a tour deforce on the part of the painter : 
it is as beautiful as it is gentle ; it implies 
at once extreme fear, sweetness, submis- 
Bivenesp, and trust. Under the power of 
such emotions, it frequently happens that 
the lips are somewhat lifted from the teeth, 
and so it is here ; and the flesh of the face 
dragged back by the hair. It constantly 
happens in real life, especially under the 
rough handling of such tragic occasions, 
that the features of beauty are distorted, 
and yet the beauty only stands forth more 
brilliantly through the trouble. To por- 
tray perfect female beauty under violent 
disturbance requires an absolute mastery 
of painting : in this triumph Millais has 
attained absolute success." 

But Mr. Ruskin does not applaud; on the 
contrary, he declares that the Pre-Rapbael- 
ites cannot paint hair, ** only ropes of red 
sand," and advises them to study Gorrcggio. 
He asserts that the cause ** has been doubly 
betrayed this year — betrayed by Mr. 
Hant's ^mistimed deliberation,' and by 



Mr. MillaU' * inefficient haste.' " His wrath 
boils over his old friend. The change in 
Mr. Millais " is not merely fall, it is catM- 
trophe." The disciple has not only gone 
wrong, but the master doubts wheUier he 
can ever again go right 



Babel has much to answer for. We find 
in the Providence Journal that, 

''The report that Horace Yemet had 
been commissioned to paint a battle-piece 
for the Capitol at Washington is not yet 
confirmed. Yemet is, without donbt, the 
best living painter of battle scenes. A 
friend in Paris writes that he met Yemet 
and congratulated him on the compliment 
from the new world to his genius. The 
painter replied that he knew nothing of 
the fact. He had been sent for by the 
American Minister, who read to him a die- 
patch from JSTashington. It was in Eng- 
lish, of which Yernet does not anderstand 
a word. He replied in French, regretting 
his inability to understand what the Min- 
ister had been so kind as to commnnicate 
to him ; and the interview closed to the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties. Hot 
Yernet added that as soon as his grandion, 
Edwin Delaroche. came home from school, 
he should Fend him up to the American 
Minister to find out what was in the die- 
patch, and to report to him if it was trae 
that he had been invited to America." 



Those of us who still continue to drink 
wine and to believe in a full future supply 
of cakes and ale, however virtuous the 
good old world may grow, will be glad to 
know that the accounts from the wine- 
growing districts in France continue fa- 
Torable. The vines are every where flour- 
ishing, under the influence of the hot 
weather, and, if no accident occurs to 
prevent the grapes from arriving at ma- 
turity, a more abundant vintage maybe 
expected than for some years past 



Last month we enjoyed the protest of "A 
Sufiercr" in Punch against the venerable 
and absurd tyranny of the institution of 
«' calling." Its truths were as apposite to 
our social condition as that of England. 
Equally fitting is the following discourse 
of dinners. There is great good hnmor in 
the very exaggeration, and the humor and 
satire are purely English and Punch-y : 

** Of dinners public and private, fami^ 
and festive, pot-luck and ceremoniooa, on 
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one's own mahogany, or in a Greenwich 
or Richmond hotel, what enfferer but has 
most painful experiences? This meal, in- 
tended as it is for our solace and sustenta- 
tion, has somehow been erected into the 
engine of some of our heaviest social tor- 
tures. Indeed, so many recollections of 
suffering— in palate, stomach, spirits, 
purse, tomper — crowd upon mo with the 
word 'dinner,' that I feel an embarrass- 
ment of bitternesses. I am puzzled in what 
order to marshal my black bill-of-fare — 
how to arrange its entreis — to say which of 
all its monstrous grievances ought to Ggurc 
upiieeade resistance — to usher in the entre- 
mets of annoyance, the hors eTiguvres of 
wrong, so as to 'give each its due value- 
to set out and garnish the sours which do 
dnty for its sweets, the unmerited oppres- 
sions which may stand for its dessert, fo that 
nothing shall be lost of their acrid and 
irritating flavor. 

" The public dinner — you will perhaps 
say — is the heavier infliction ; but then 
the private dinner is of most frequent rc- 
corrence. If, as I admit, the festive meal 
bears off the palm for wearisomeness, the 
family repast is the more meagre and 
monotonous. Who t^hall strike the balance 
between the ditfcomfurt of ' pot-luck' and 
the icy pretentiousness of the set enter- 
tainment ? Who shall accurately weigh his 
anxiety, who invites his friends to his own 
house, against the penalties of him who 
asks his acquaintance to a spread at the 
Trafalgar, or the Star and Garter ? 

"Take thee as we will, dinner, thou art 
a bitter draught! Whether I encounter 
thee upon washing-days, under the mean 
misery of cold shoulder, or at festal sea- 
sons of the year, behind the monotonous 
mask of boiled fowl and saddle of mutton 
•—whether thou lurkest in the stale soup 
and flaccid salmon of the Freemasons' 
Tavern, or strikest chill into my soul over 
the starched white neckcloths of Belgravia 
— whether thou leapest forth on me una- 
wares from the ambush of an unceremo- 
nious invitation, or offerest me up, a solemn 
sacrifice, in the lingering agonies of a fort- 
night's notice— whatever the figure, form, 
fashion of the dinner-torture, I do, hereby, 
denounce it, and call on all my fellow-suf- 
ferers to aid me in putting it down ! 

*' We no longer press criminals to death 
hi Newgate, if they refuse to plead : the 
rack has been chopped up and burnt for fire- 



wood long ago : Smithfield fagots survive 
only in the speeches of Mr. Spooner, and 
the dreams of the old ladies to whom Car 
dinal Wiseman is as Bogey, and Mr. Wester- 
ton as an angel of light : the pillory has 
been discarded as brutal : even whipping 
at the cart's tail has been put down, as too 
savage a punishment. And yet— incon- 
sistent beings that we are— we keep up 
the dinner-torture in full vigor! It was 
never more severely and sternly inflicted 
than now — in this soft-hearted nineteenth 
century, which coddles its criminals, be- 
wecps its burglars, and tends its Ticket-of- 
leave men with a more than parental ten- 
derness. These men have offended against 
the laws. But what have toe done to de- 
serve dinners ? 

« But I would not be misunderstood. It 
is not that I have any objection to dinner 
in the abstract-^to dinner as a part of the 
social economy. Quite the contrary. Few 
people more highly respect the meal, or 
are more grateful for a good one than I 
am. I complain of dinner, not as it might, 
could, or should be, but as it is — as we 
have made it. A cruel ingenuity has been 
shown, in perverting into a weariness and 
an oppression an institution which might 
be eminently pleasant and profitable ; in- 
deed, which miut be eminently pleasant 
and profitable, when properly understood, 
and set about in a genial, honest, unpre- 
tending, unselfiiih spirit. 

'' My readers must bear in mind that I am 
writing neither for the cream of the cream 
of society, nor for the dregs of the dregs. My 
shafts are aimed neither at His Grace the 
Duke of Beaumanoir, nor at Bill the Coster- 
monger. I eschew alike the stately family- 
mansions of Grosvenor Square and the 
squalid tenements of Drury Lane. I sail 
in the great Mediterranean— the middle, 
sea. I appeal to the sympathies of that 
vast class which touches the House of 
Peers by its upper strata, and includes the 
Trade Directory in its lower — of that 
enormous body of my fellow-citizens to 
whose daily life state and splendor, profuse 
expenditure, and largo establishments are 
unfamiliar — the groat bulk of whom rarely 
soar above a single footman, with perhaps 
a satellite in buttons ; and who, if they 
rise beyond the humble cab or politer fly, 
stop for the most part at the modest 
Brougham or cozy Clarence ; rarely affect- 
ing the cumbrous chariot, or the formid- 
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•ble family-coach. To this order I am 
proad to belong, aod in this wide zone, 
with occasional glimpses into the stately 
region of aristocratic state abore me, and 
the too squalid domain of bard-labor and 
poverty below, my experiences— dinner and 
other — have been gathered. 

"They have been as various as painful. 
Bad dinners assume so many forms. Take 
our family-dinnerA, for example. These, 
as a rule, are made miserable from culp- 
able carelessness, and neglect of heaven's 
good gifts, which would be insolent, if it 
were not so ignorant. 0, young women of 
England, if you but knew how much de- 
pends on dinners. I am inclined, some- 
times, to think that the pivot on wbich the 
fortunes of homc-happincss hang, is planted 
in the centre of the dining-lablc. Do not 
imagine me that most odious of human 
creatures in female eyes — an epicure. I am 
none, I protest, unless it be according to 
the Bailor's interpretation of the word, * a 
beggar that can eat anything.' I have an 
excellent and most accommodating appe- 
tite. I can be happy with a leg of mutton, 
I am thankful to say. Nay, I am that 
domestic pearl beyond price— A MAN 
WHO LIKES COLD MUTTON I Be com- 
posed, ladies. Do not rush to each other's 
polls. Let your pretty caps remain un- 
pallcd for me. I am married. 

*'Bnt while I avow myself content with 
a leg of mutton. I must insist on it that the 
mutton shall be good mutton, and that it 
shall be done to a turn. I say, I have a 
right to insist on this. Being, as I am, en- 
dowed with an apparatus of palate, tongue, 
fauces, most cunningly constructed to ap- 
prehend, retain, and distinguish flavors — 
with a nerve flbruncle, probably, for every 
distinct impression of taste which I am des- 
tined to receive in my whole life — I feel 
it nothing luss than a religious duly to keep 
this machinery agreeably aod delicately em- 
ployed. I am bound to cultivate my gus- 
tatory taste, as I am my esthetic— in the 
same manner, if not in the same degree. 
On the same principle that I refuse to con- 
demn the latter to a diet of Maestro Cres- 
cente*s music, or a course of tlje colossal 
pictures of Sprawl, of the * British Artists,' 
•or of the miniature niaiaeriet of Minnikin 
— Associate that is. Academician that hopes 
•to be — I object to condemn my gustatory 
organs to Newgate market Saturday night 
.matton, or to Hungerford market Sunday 
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morning fish ; or, be my mutton and flih 
of the best, to the former under or over- 
done, or the latter half-boiled, or fried in 
bad oil over a slow fire. 

" I fearlessly assert, that while we have 
a choice of good and bad viands, bo long 
as there is a distinction between good cook- 
ing and bod- be the meat of the simplest 
and the cooking of the plainest — it is ab- 
solute guilt in a wife to be careless which 
she gives her husband — positive sin in a hus- 
band to be indifferent which is provided 
by his wife. I would have young women 
brought up in this conviction — in a respect 
for the institution of dinner — in a reverence 
for the art of cookery — in a practical war- 
fare against the doctrine that < God sends 
meat, and the devil sends cooks.' I grieve 
to say that this part of female education, 
so far as I can ascertain, is now utterly neg- 
lected. It was not always so. Our great- 
grandmothers wore early initiated into the 
culinary mysteries. Witness thoee family 
receipt-books— arcana of ancient kitchen 
lore— laboriously compiled, reverently 
studied in the parlor and the hall, and only 
communicated to the kitchen, as oraclei 
were transmitted of old to those who con- 
sulted them, with religious ceremony and 
awful pomp. Not that those fair heads 
ever stooped their powdered piles over a 
stew-pan, or exposed their rouge aod 
patches to the blaze of a kitchen-range. 
They planned— their subordinates executed. 
The intellectual conception of dish or din- 
ner belonged to the mistress ; the manual 
execution was confided to the cook-maid. 



" But how seldom can cooks now-a-daya 
count upon such mistresses ! 

*' Here I must break off for the present. 
My subject opens more and more widely 
upon me. I feel there is matter in it for 
many letters from 

" A Sufferer." 



Mr. Dickens has just finished LUtU Dor- 
rit: tk work, as we have elsewhere noted, 
of characteristic humurond humanity, but 
he never finishes his good works of active 
charity. London has no better citizen 
than Charles Dickens. The principles he 
inculcates in his books, hB illustratea in 
his life. Ho lately presided at the dinner 
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of ttie second anniveraaiy of the Rojal 
HoeplUl, en institution which bo suggest- 
ed in 1854. It was pointed out by him in 
EEonuehold Wordi that, although there were 
hospitals for the cure of every possible ail- 
ment or disease, yet there was not one 
for the reception of persons past cure. 

On this hint a society was formed to pro- 
Tide for the permanent care and comfort 
of those who, by disease, accident, or de- 
formity, are hopelessly disqualified for the 
daties of life. In proposing " Proipcriiy 
to the Royal Hospital,'^ gave a most inter- 
esting accoilnt of a visit which he had re- 
eently made to the temporary hospital at 
Gsrshalton, and described in his own graph- 
ic style the calm and Christian-like resig- 
nation displayed by the inmates of the 
lioose. He said that among them all he 
beheld a tranquillity of manner and a seren- 
ity of mind that perfectly amazed him, 
considering that they were every one of 
them incurable. The building, however, 
was not, he said, what it ought to be ; it 
required enlargement, and needed many 
appliances. He therefore strongly appeal- 
ed to the company to contribute towards 
i^ support, considering, as he did, that an 
institution of this description was a natu- 
ral and nccespary adjunct to every hospi- 
tal in the icingdom. Dr. Reed, the secre- 
tary, read a list of subscriptions, which 
smoonted in the aggregate to upwards of 
£1,270. 



From Our Window we see nothing more 
amosing than musicians and the musical 
critics, except it be the good people who 
flj into a fury because the critics, in speals- 
ing of music and musicians, sometimes be- 
take themselves to highly metaphorical lan- 
guage, the meaning of which the good peo- 
ple find it very hard to follow. The most 
amusing of these amusing spectacles is the 
recent fury of John Bull over some extra- 
ordinary specimens of critical rhetoric. He 
writes a gravely indignant letter, which, 
quite unconsciously to himself, sets off with 
a rhetorical explosion of the very kind he 
writes the letter to deprecate. 

"Sir, The musical rose of the season Is 
now full blown, as it always is in London 
In the month of May. Two Italian operas 
in fall blast, and — shades of Purcell, Arne, 
and Bishop ! — never an English opera in 
an Anglo-Saxon land ! 



'• Concerts by the score, and Sir John 
and Milady Bool looking exquisitely fool- 
ish, and trying to be very foreign at 
Soiries and Maiiniet MwrieaUs. By the 
way, since English professional men and 
English professional women think to en 
hance, and no doubt do enhance them- 
selves in England by pretending to be of 
foreign growth, and put ini or ino after 
their names, and try to make Anderson 
resemble Mendelssohn by spelling it Enders- 
Bohn, I wonder we do not find foreigners 
doing the same sort of things abroad. How 
the French singer. Monsieur Roger, might 
improve the beauty of his name by call- 
ing himself Mister Rogerkins, and Signor 
Mario come out with renewed ^clat as 
Mister Marioson ; and how tasteful it 
would be to announce in Paris a Soiree 
Musicale as a Musical Evening. 

*' But, somehow or other, foreigners, who 
have nothing like so fine and copious a 
language as ours are contented to prefer 
their own names, their own language, and 
their own music. In Italy the Italian 
opera and the Italian language have the 
first place, in France the French, and in 
Germany the German ; but in iBngland the 
worst foreigner singing the worst music in 
the worst language for sound, and in a lan- 
guage not understood by ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of the audience, is pre- 
ferred to the best English singer singing 
the best poetry married to the finest music, 
and which nobody can fail to understand. 

<< There is no accounting for this fact 
when inquired into closely ; but it is some- 
what elucidated by another fact, viz., that 
most people admire what they don't under- 
stand — * omne ignotum pro magnifico.' I 
cannot help saying, too, that our critics are 
much to be blamed. Criticism in this coun- 
try too frequently is a mere vehicle for 
flattery. 

** 1 was immensely amused at reading 
last week, in a leading journal, a criticism 
on the performance of two professors of the 
piano-forte, Madame Schumann and Miss 
Arabella Goddard, which deserves to be 
framed and put in a museum as a curiosity 
of musical literature. It seems that two 
concerts took place in the same week, the 
one projected by Mr. Ella, a violin-player, 
who had engaged Madame Schumann, and 
the other a musical Soirie given by Miss 
Arabella Goddard. 

"Mr. Ella was determined he would 
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forestall crilioinii, and so he came forth 
with a programme which for daring can 
hardlj bo surpasHcd, and in which he dc- 
Bcribea Madame Schumann as a gpreat crea- 
ture, and thus he proceeds : * To the students 
of classical piano-forte music we commend 
an attentive perusal of the Sonata apcugionr 
oto with our analysis, and to listen atten- 
tively to the valuable lesson they will 
receive,' and then this Jenkins of the 
Morning Post redivivut prepares the au- 
dience for hearing Madame Schumann 
' hurl a passage from the top to the bottom of 
a murmuring voleanOf' and for hearing 
* hurricanes of notes plunging into the abyss 
below,^ and then he assures us that * these 
mdodic figures' are ^fruitful of imagery to a 
poetical temperament.* 

'* Well, the pre-criticism of Mr. Ella gives 
great umbrage to another critic, who finds 
fault, as well he may, with the bad taste 
and humbug of Mr. Ella, and the presump- 
tion of telling the public what to admire. 
Our critic then becomes hypercritical with 
Madame Schumann, who is undoubtedly the 
first lady pianiste of the day, and then he 
proceeds to describe the performance of 
Miss Arabella Goddard as a sort of set-off 
against the murmuring volcanoes of Madame 
Schumann, which he pronounces to be more 
spasmodic than passionate. 

" The folio wiug are a few of the flowers 
which our critic weaves into a chaplet for 
Mies Arabella Goddard : The < interest, 
lively from the first, augmented with each 
successive performance, and every piece 
was pronounced superior to the last. The 
climax attained last night set a seal upon 
the artistic triumph of the young pianiste.' 
Our critic, then, with great unction, enu- 
merates Miss Arabella Goddard's musical 
attributes, among which I find— 'refine- 
ment, vigor, animation, clearness, accuracy, 
enthusiasm, finish, brilliancy, broadness, 
lightness, earnestness, depth of sentiment, 
keen apprehension of recondite heautiesj in- 
tellectual qualifications, most surprising 
manual proficiency, and the playing to 
perfection extraordinary freaks of fancy, 
and labyrinthine complexities I / !* There, 
Mr. Ella, hide your diminished head. Ye- 
savins to a lime-kiln, but you are dead 
beat Let us hear no more of murmuring 
wdcanoes, the labyrinthine complexities of the 
rival critio have fairly smothered you in 
expletives and honey ; ho has made the 
mutle of Ge<»^ Robins his own. 



" Now, Mr. Editor, pray look into this 
affair; it is a serioas matter. We have 
sometimes heard of eccentric persons so 
enamored of actresses as to haant theatres, 
and from the pit or boxes take an affection- 
ate shot at them with a pistol ; but the 
case of a gentleman following professional 
ladies aboat with a dreadful pen, bent on 
doing them a mischief with sympathetic 
ink, is a new feature in the annals of crime, 
and should be put down. I am, sir, yours 
obediently, Akti-Humbco." 



II f out s^amuser, eay the Parisians. Ton 
must amuse yourself in this world. So 
think about forty young English noblemen, 
among whom may be found Lord Burgersh 
(son of the Earl of Westmoreland), Lord 
Walton de Gray, Lord Outram, the Duke 
de Grammont, the Marquis d'Azeglio, and 
others, who have formed a singing club^ 
hired an Italian master, and sing away in 
St. James's street, after the opera, "till 
morning doth appear." They have pictures, 
too, fitter for a bachelor's club than a lady's 
boudoir; and the members "are invited 
not to sing on Sundays except in church." 



Poor Miss Coults with her bouquet I She 
used to look out of the lower box at the 
Academy, upon Mario, as we look out of 
Our Window upon the world. But her 
passion is becoming dangerous. She may 
be consumed by it — body as well as heart. 
The last Court Journal says of her : " The 
eccentric English lady who has followed 
Mario about the world, was dressing for 
his benefit, recently, in her apartment at 
the Hotel du Rhine, when her dress caught 
fire, and she was so severely burnt that 
serious apprehensions are entertained of 
her recovery." 



M. JuUien is never behind time, and al- 
ways in tunc. lie has given us Great Ex- 
hibition Quadrilles, in which the animals 
and instruments of " all nations" roar and 
clofih together ; and. that the world might 
meet its end merrily, and make a dance of 
death, ho has been performing his ** Grand 
Comet Galop.'' The Leader ingeniously 
says : " Perhaps the * Grand Comet Galop' 
is a disguised overture to the celebrated 
Oratorio which he is known to have in his 
portfolio— Xa Fin du Monde.''* 
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Mils. Victoire Balfe has appeared as a 
prima donna in Xa Somnambula, and thas 
sweetly a stem hand writes the word 
" failure.^' " The first appearance on any 
stage is a terrible ordeal, and to confront 
SQch an audience as that of the Royal Ita- 
lian Opera, in a part consecrated by the 
traditions of Malibran, Persiani, Jenny 
Lind, and Viardot Garcia, is a noble but a 
perilous ambition. It was evident that 
Mile. Balfe was not in complete posses- 
sion of her natural powers, but the sym- 
pathy of the public was unequivocally ex- 
pressed, and we have every hope that with 
increasing confidence will come a success, 
not due to sympathy alone, but to admira- 
tion of the rich hereditary instinct and the 
accomplished art.'' 



And here is the charming and careless 
Alboni once more. **Alboni's reappear- 
ance in the Barbiere was hailed with delight 
by a brilliant audience. We have never 
heard her in better voice (it has recovered 
its roundness and fullness since last year), 
or in more complete possession of her pro- 
digious powers. She is, emphatically, in 
every sense, the greatest of singers. Not 
only is her voice incomparably fine in qua- 
lity, but her vocalization is perfection itself. 
In a word, she is as much beyond criticism 
as Rossini. We have only to record our 
admiration, and to recommend all other 
singers, to whom nature has been less pro- 
digal, to study the secrets of such accom- 
plished art. In the luxury of listening to 
that melodious fountain of milk and honey 
(for such it seems), we forget the invrat- 
temblance of the RoiinaJ^ 



Levasseur, the great bass singer of the 
Op^ra Fran^ais in Paris, has just retired 
from the stage after forty-three years' pro- 
fessional exertion, in which, it is said, his 
vocal powers have scarcely sufiered any 
diminution. 



This is what the wipe men of Europe say 
of our old friend at Niblo's, and of our 
other friend of the Academy, to whom we 
were cold and who was cold to us : 
'* Madame Bosio — most elegant of women, 
most delicious of singers — is the true suc- 
cessor of Persian!, with a richer voice and 



a surer intonation. Mario was slightly 
hoarse, but what a quality of voice I and 
what distinction in his air and manner I" 



The next nightingale who is to come 
and enchant us all, we learn, is the Piccolo- 
mini, daughter of Italian nobles — piquante 
and lovely, capital actress and fair singer 
— of whom the best account is in these 
words: "If f>he cannot sing Lucia like 
Persiani, she does it delightfully.'' So let 
the lovely noble come, and do us delight- 
fully. 



If, from Our Window, we could see a 
good school, how many a thoughtful parent 
would peer anxiously over our shoulders 
to discern the road to it. There are many 
such ; known to many parents. But as we 
look now, we can show the rood to a school 
which seems to promise much that the 
thoughtful parent would require. In the 
pleasant pastoral town of Concord in 
Massachusetts, the shiretown of Middlesex, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn proposes to open a school 
for boys and girls, with some special ad- 
vantages. Among them we note the 
opportunity of hearing regular lectures 
upon English literature and Intellectual 
Philosophy from R. W. Emerson, and 
upon History from Dr. Solger ; Mr. San- 
born himself teaching the Classics and 
Mathematics. We hope to see, from Our 
Window, a troop of pupils going thither ; 
for we know how truly Mr. Sanborn speaks, 
when he says : 

" It is thought that Concord possesses 
peculiar advantages for such a school, in 
its convenient distance from Boston and 
Cambridge, the beauty of its scenery, and 
the character of its people j while the 
names of those engaged in the enterprise 
will be a guarantee to the public of a faith- 
ful effort for a generous and truly liberal 
education." 



Instead of tearing our flesh with angry 
nail?, why not ui»e the following simple 
recipe, recommended by an *' eminent 
American physician," for musquito-bites 
and fly-bites. Glycerine 4 oz., oil of spear- 
mint 2J drachms; oil of turpentine 4 
drachmsi The face, neck, hands, in fact, 
all parts exposed, to be rubbed with the 
mixture. 
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Our frieod X. writes from Parie : 

Everybody has been talking about the 
Delarochc Exposition, which is just about 
closing at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. It is 
a collection of the greater part of the 
works of this distinguished artist—deceas- 
ed, as you know, within a year— and the 
proceeds of which are destined for an asso- 
ciation of painters, sculptors, etc., of which 
M. Delaroche was one of the presidents. 
The gallery consists of sixty oil pictures, 
fifty-one designs and aquarelles, and four- 
teen engravings of his works. 

I went and found a crowd of visitors. 
But these pictures quite lifted me above 
the heads and out of the sphere of the peo- 
ple about me. I felt myself in the presence 
of the works of a great artist, and in such 
serene and elevating company, one cares 
little if he is jostled, and bored by loud 
talk and coarse criticisms. What a grand 
collection— three rooms full of works by 
one painter, and he a man who was jiist be- 
ginning to be old, when death snatched 
him away from among us. 

I was delighted with many of the pic- 
tures. I was impressed with the power of 
this master ; and confessed, emphatically, 
my admiration whenever I met an acquaint- 
ance. But, lucklessly, I struck, the other 
day, upon a brother brush, who held opin- 
ions, with regard to Delaroche, which, T 
found, differed quite from the impression 
the pictures had made upon me. Delaroche, 
I found, was " tinny," hard, severe, cold, 
without imagination, without feeling- 
there was literalness of execution — no sug- 
gestivoness — bad color, etc., etc. I argued 
warmly — so did he. We saw differently. 
He was evidently biased by the views of a 
sect of painters and critics— a sect which 
loudly applauds Delacroix, Diaz, Millet, 
Troyon, Rousseau, and others, and accepts 
enthusiastically whatever they do— even 
their poorest things — in preference to the 
best of these pictures for which I stood 
champion. 

This conversation led me to the reflection 
that sects are as bad for artists as for Chris- 
tians. 

Inwardly I ejaculated — " Save us from 
onesidedness 1" Why reject any school of 
art, because it has not all good qualities 7 
Let us have catholicity. Why turn Ra- 
phael out of doors, because we have in- 
stalled Titian in our studios ? Why idolize 
eTorythlng of Delacroix, even to his poor 



illustrations of Faost — a work quite un- 
worthy of this distingnished artist (Retzch'i 
ditto being, at the same time, ignored) — 
while we turn away from Horace Yernet, 
because he is no poet and a little too popu- 
lar 7 Why here is your popular landseapist, 
Theodore Rousseau— who paints wonderful 
little landscapes that sell at any price be 
asks— little green bits of flat suburban 
scenery, rather mannered, as literal as pho- 
tographs. I am perpetually running to see 
his pictures, and am almost always charmed 
with their truth. Yet I am as often quar- 
reling with him for not giving us some 
subjects more worthy of his fine talent- 
some grand trees— some deep water — some 
high and picturesque hills— something (no 
matter what) that lies outsidi- of cockney- 
dom. And here is your Troyon, lavishing 
all his juicy color, his bold, vigorons 
touch, and his large, generous style on — 
cows. Is this much of an advance on those 
Dutchmen who squandered their color and 
tone on kitchens, cabbages, copper skilletB, 
and drunken boors— almost growing poet- 
ical over the fumes of stables and dung- 
heaps — like imaginative children playing 
king and queen among dirt-pies 7 And 
yet I love these fellows, with all their con- 
fined ideas. Let us give all schools their 
due. If a painter sets out to paint expres- 
sion and character— to tell a story — why 
set him a^ide because he is no coIorist7 — 
and vice versa. In art there should be no 
parly spirit 

I hear it whispered that Delaroche Is 
bourgeois. What is bourgeois? A purely 
vague term, especially when applied to 
art. If it mean small, mean, commonplace, 
pros>aic, I deny the right you have to fix 
it upon a master like Delaroche. I have 
heard the same critic, from whom I am told 
this epithet comes, speak of Couture as a 
charlatan! Then is the musician a char- 
latan, because, for the time, he drowns us 
in the sensuous element of tone. Then Is 
every display of material power a species 
of trick, because we are caught and entan- 
gled by it, and the cold reason, tnrpified as 
by an electric shock, cannot rise superior to 
the magic of the sensuous element Bnt 
true art is superior to theories. A picture, 
like a poem or a song, touches us, and we 
vibrate to its power. We have no right, 
after the emotion passes, to go to work 
coldly and freeze over (he warm under- 
current of feeling with the ice of theory. 
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I am quite ignorant of what the critics 
generally saj or have said of Ddarocbe. I 
can onlj speak for myself. He seems to 
me a tmly great artist For telling his 
story, for unity, for power, for delicacy 
and truth of expression, for dignity of 
style, for fine contrast, where is his superi- 
or among the modern painters ? 

Then as to his material elements— his 
eolar, to be sure, is often faulty, though he 
has sometimes charming effects of ehiaro- 
cteuro. You may f>ay his execution is too 
labored. In his "Murder of the Duo de 
Gaise" he rivals Meissonier and the Dutch, 
and the Pre-Raphaelites. (By the way, did 
Hr. Ruskin ever chance to see a picture of 
Delaroche's? I think even this theorizing 
■eotarian would thaw a little before some 
of these pictures, and dream of the possi- 
bility of giving the Frenchman a small 
niohe somewhere among the artist-deities 
of his British Pantheon.) 

No. 41. Biarie Antoinette, after her con- 
demnation. She turns away from the 
orowded Jltsembliet with an expression of 
womanly pride mastering her wrongs and 
sorrows— the full light upon her face and 
Hgore— while her guards, her court and 
Judges, and the motley Parisian audience. 



are shrouded in a dark, lurid, ominous 
shadow. On one side, among the popu- 
lace, are two heads, which illustrate, finely, 
Delaroche's remarkable power of contrast 
— one a toothless, wild-eyed, virulent old 
hag, follows the unfortunate queen with 
on insane curse— while next to her is 
a gentle and lovely grisette — her eyes 
full of tears and pity, which she cannot 
restrain. 

No. 52, Beatrice Cenci going to execn- 
tion, is one of Delaroche's chef d'ttuora. 
Beatrice emerges from her cell, accompa- 
nied by her mother and a group of nuns 
bearing candles. A male figure at the 
door of the cell— perhaps the jailer — fol- 
lows the sad procession with a pitying look. 
The face of Beatrice is beautiful, with a 
fixed expression, as if she had too long 
contemplated the idea of death to be 
moved at its near approach — her mother's 
face, almost hid by a close veil, expresses 
bitter emotion but half subdued. The 
dim dawn seems to be stru gling in upon 
the gray wall over their heads, while the 
candles of the nuns scarcely illumine the 
shadow into which they are moving. The 
subject is treated with extreme simplicity. 
The ehiar<hoteuro is exquisite. 



IV.— THE LITTLE JOKER. 



Thi little joker opens his budget this 
month full of things old and new — shakes 
his bells, and begins. 



MT CRUELTY TO MT RKLITIVES. 

I had an aunt coming to visit me for the 
first time since my marriage, and I don't 
know what evil genius prompted the wick- 
ednoBS (I acknowledge with tears in my 
qres that it was such) which I perpetrated 
towards my wife and my ancient rela- 
tive. 

**My dear," said I to my wife, on the 
day before my aunt's arrival, *' you know 
Aant Mary is coming to-morrow ; well, I 
forgot to mention a rather annoying cir- 
comsiance with regard to her. She's very 
deaf; and although she can hear my voice, 
to which she is accustomed, in its ordinary 
tones, yet you will be obliged to speak 
extremely loud in order to be heard. It 
wQl be rather inconvenient, but I know 



you will do everything in your power to 
make her stay agreeable.*' 

Mrs. S. announced her determination to 
make herself heard if pa<«ible. 

I then went to John Thomas, who loves 
a joke about as well as any person I know 
of, told him to be at my house at 6 r. m., 
on the following evening, and felt compar- 
atively happy. 

I went to the railroad station with a car- 
riage the next evening, and when I was on 
my way home with my aunt, I said, " My 
dear auot, there is one rather annoying in- 
firmity that Amelia has, which I forgot to 
mention before. She's very deaf; and 
although she can hear my voice, to which 
she is accustomed, in its ordinary tones, 
yet you will be obliged to speak extreme- 
ly loud in order to be heard. I'm sorry 
for it." 

Aunt Mary, in the goodness of her 
heart, protested that she rather liked 
speaking loud, and to do so would afford 
her great pleasure. 
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The carriage drove up— on the steps was 
wife— at the window was John Thomas, 
mih a fiioe as utterly solemn as if he 
had boried all his relatives that after- 
noon. 

I handed ont my aunt — she ascended the 
steps. 

**I am delighted to see you," shrieked 
my wife, and the policeman on the oppo- 
site side of the street started, and my aunt 
nearly fell down the steps. 

" Kiss me, my dear/' howled my aunt ; 
and the hall lamp clattered, and the win- 
dows shook as with the fever and ague. I 
looked at the window — John had disap- 
peared. Human nature could stand it no 
longer. I poked my head into the car- 
riage, and went into strong convulsions. 

When I entered the parlor, my wife was 
helping Aunt Mary to take off her bonnet 
and cape ; and there sat John with his face 
of woe. 

Suddenly, **Did you have a pleasant 
journey T" went off my wife like a pistol, 
and John Thomas rather jumped to his feet 

" Rather dusty,'' was the response, in a 
war-whoop, and so the conversation con- 
tinned. 

The neighbors for streets around must 
have heard it ; when I was in the third 
story of the buildiog I beard every word 
plainly. 

In the course of the evening, my aunt 
took occasion to say to me, '*How loud 
your wife epcaks ! Don't it hurt her ?" 

I told her all deaf persons talked loud- 
ly, and that my wife, being used to it, was 
not affected by the exertion, and that Aunt 
Mary was getting along very nicely with 
her. 

Presently my wife said, softly, "Alf, 
how very loud your aunt talks !" 

** Yes," said I. " all deaf persons do. 
You're getting along with her finely ; she 
hears every word you say." And I rather 
think she did. 

Elated by their success at being under- 
stood, they went at it hammer and tongs, 
till everything on the mantel-piece clat- 
tered again, and I was seriously afraid of 
a crowd collecting in front of the house. 

But the end was near. My aunt, being 
of an investigating turn of mind, was 
desirous of finding out whether the exer- 
tion of talking so loud was not injurious 
to my wife. So said she, in an unearthly 
boot, for her voice was not as musical 



as it was when she was young, '* DoesaH 
talking so loud strain your lungs T" 

*' It is an exertion,'' shrieked my wife. 

'* Then why do you do it T'' was the an- 
swering scream. 

" Because — ^because— you can't hear If I 
don't," squealed my wife. 

<*Whatl'' said my aunt, fairly rivaling 
a railroad whistle this time. 

I began to think it time to evacuate 
the premises ; and looking round and see- 
ing John gone, I stepped into the back 
parlor, and there he lay flat on his back, 
with his feet at a right angle to his body, 
rolling ft-om side to side, with his fists 
poked into his ribs, and a most agonised 
expression of countenance, but not utter- 
ing a sound. I immediately and involun- 
tarily assumed a similar attitude, and I 
think that, from the relative position of 
our boots and heads, and our attempts to 
restrain our laughter, apoplexy must have 
inevitably ensued, if a horrible groan, 
which John gave vent to in his endeavor 
to repress his risibility, had not betrayed 
our hiding-place. 

In rushed my wife and my aunt, who by 
this time comprehended the joke, and such 
a scolding as I then got I never got before, 
and I hope never to get again. 

I know not what the end would have 
been, if John, in his endeavors to appear 
respectful and sympathetic, had not given 
vent to such a diabolical noise, something 
between a groan and a horse-laugh, that 
all gravity was upset, and wc screamed in 
concert. 



DEACON THROPB^S PIOKONS. 

Several years ago, when the crops 
in some of the Western States were about 
to be destroyed by the large number 
of wild pigeons that came about. Deacon 
Tbrope and several of his friends were 
sitting outside the log mccting-house one 
Sunday morning, waiting for the minister 
to arrive, and, as a matter of course, 
talking about the prospect of having 
*' nothing to feed on" through the coming 
winter. 

** It's orful I" said one of the company. 
*' I never sec the pigeons so thick afore. 
My Bill and Ben went down to the roost 
last night, and killed a bagful with clnbe. 
I think they'll take all my corn.'* 

*' Oh, yes, it's orful!" replied the others. 
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''That's nothing to what me and my 
Felix Joshua did, day before yesterday," 
said the dcacoo. " You know my bottom 
field there? Well, they come in it so 
thick you couldn't see the ground. I 
went down to scare 'era out, and pcrad- 
venture they riz up like a cloud, you 
couldn't see the sky for 'em. I hollered 
and slapped my hands and tore around till 
I was plum worried out, but it did no good. 
They just swarmed around over my head : 
and as fast as I went to one side of the 
field they began to pour down on tother. 
Felix Joshua had just got up to the crib 
with a load of corn, for he was a gatherin' 
the ridge field, and I went to where he 
was and told him to go to the house and 
get his shot-gun and my shot-gun and we 
goes down. He slipt along on one side of 
the field and I slipt along on tother, till we 
got about middle ways, and then I gin a 
holler, and up they flew like a wbirlagust. 
I blazed away in the thickest of 'cm, and 
Felix Joshua bla2red away in the thickest 
of 'em, and what do you think ? They 
were all gone in a second. Then me and 
Felix Joshua, we clem over the fence, and 
says he to me, ' Father, this beats all crea- 
tion !' Says I to him, ' Go fetch, the steers 
and wagon,' and upon my word and honor, 
we picked up ten bushd* .'" 

The good brothers stared wildly around 
them, and would probably have accused 
their deacon of lying had they not l)een 
interrupted by the arrival of the preacher, 
and the Unnouncemcnt that " meetin' was 
a-goin' to begin." 

After the services were over, little 
groups of the faithful might have been 
seen here and there, engaged in earnest 
conversation. Their subject was an ex- 
citing one, as you might have inferred 
from the length of their faces and the 
earnestness of their gestures. If you had 
listened to their conversation, you might 
have heard something about as follows : 

"Did you hear what Brother Thrope 
said 'bout him and his Felix Joshua killin' 
ten bushels of pigeons at one shot?" 

"Yes, it'sorful, aintit?'' 

" It's a lie as sure as shootin'. I don't 
know what got into Brother Thrope." 

" What'U be done about it 7 It mustn't 
go so— it'll ruin the name of the church." 

" We'd better fetch it up next meetin', 
and make him take it back, or church 
him." 



And so it would go on. Of course the 
good deacon heard whispers of it, which 
gave him no little uneasineps. Ilowever. 
he had been into Feveral scrapes before, 
and had come out clear, and he doubted 
not he should meet with the same good 
luck on this occasion. Until the meeting 
day arrived, the entire settlement was in 
an uproar. Nothing was talked of but 
Deacon Thrope's ten bushels of pigeons* 
The good brothers said it was too bad to 
have the church disgraced by a deacon who 
told such unreasonable tales, while the 
sisters wiped their spectacles, sighed, and 
said, " It is hard telling the power which 
the evil one cxerteth." 

At last the exciting day arrived. The 
preacher stated that the church was ready 
for the transaction of business, whereupon 
brother Fingle arose and said : 

" Brother Deacon Thrope says him and 
his Felix Joshua killed ten bushels of pige- 
ons at one shot. The church don't be- 
lieve it, and would love to hoar what the 
brother has to say for himself." 

With much solemnity the deacon arose, 
and after casting a serious look over the 
congregation, and elevating his eyes to 
the rafters a few times, spoke as follows : 

" Brethren, there is a sad mistake out — 
I didnH say we killed ten bushels at one 
shot, but—" 

*' What did you say ?" interrupted one 
of the brothers, who was present when 
the deacon first told about his pigeons. 
" Didn't you say you and your Felix 
Joshua both blazed away ?" 

"Yes." 

" Didn't you say you both clem over the 
fence V 

" Yes, peradventure." 

" Didn't you say that Felix Joshua said 
* Father, this beats all creation?' " 

"I did, brother." 

" Didn't you say that Felix Joshua 
fetched the steers and wagon, and yon 
picked up ten bushels of pigeons ?" 

*• There is the mistake, my brother," re- 
plied the deacon, again raising his eyes 
toward the rafters. " I didn't say we 
picked up ten bushels of pigeons. Brother 
Fingle is mistaken ; 1 said — " 

" Yes, I know what you said !" interrupt- 
ed several ; '* you did say it, and we can 
prove it easy enough ? You can't come 
that game over ns, old hoss-fly." 

"Order, brethren," said the minister; 
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** lei's hear Brother Thrope*8 storji and then 
you can make any remarks yon may wish.*' 

*' Well, as I was sayin'," resamed the 
deacon, " I dida't say we picked up ten 
bushels of pigeons — ^Brother Fingle is mis- 
taken—I said we picked up ten buehels of 
corn that the pigcoos had shattered off." 

•* Amen," went up from the congrega- 
tioQ, and a rush was made at Deacon 
Thrope to shake him by the hand. It is 
needless to say that he was restored to 
full fellowship and coDfidence. 



Madame de St Herem was the most sin- 
gular creature in the world, not only in 
face but in manners. She half boiled her 
thigh one day in the Seine, near Fontain- 
bleau, where she was bathing. The river 
was too cold ; she wished to warm it, and 
had a quantity of water heated and thrown 
into the stream just above her. The water, 
reaching her before It could grow cold, 
scalded her so much that she was forced to 
keep her bed. When it thundered she used 
to squat herself under a couch, and make all 
her servants lie above, one upon the other, 
so that if the thunderbolt fell it might have 
its effect upon them before penetrating to 
her. Of course she ruined her husband. 



A recent trial at Preston, Lancashire, 
England, leaves us in doubt whether to 
admire most the wisdom of the jury or 
that of the presiding magistrates. Two 
men were charged with stealing a hen. 
How two men could possibly be employed in 
such a raid, might afford matter for amusing 
speculation. One of the prisoners called 
two witnesses to speak to his character ; 
but, as neither of them happened to know 
him, although one of them could testify to 
the respectibility of his fatlier, this evi- 
dence did not go very far. The prosecu- 
tor himself volunteered to speak for the 
other, of whom, until the transaction con- 
cerning the hen, he knew nothing bad, ex- 
cept his having been in jail two or three 
times. The jury, after retiring to consid- 
er their verdict, found the prisoners both 
guilty. '' Of what ?" asked the clerk. 
"Of what they are charged with,'* replied 
the foreman ; " and wo recommend them 
to mercy, because the evidence is not 
strong." Another juryman explained, 
'^ Because the evidence is not sufficient to 
convict them." After this clear expression 



of opinion on the part of the jury that the 
evidence was insnfflclent, the magistrates 
did what might have been expected from 
rural justices — they sentenced the prison- 
ers, one to a month's imprisonment and the 
other to three. 



A miser living in Kufa had heard that 
in Bassora also there dwelt a miser more 
miserly than himself, to whom he might 
go to school, and from whom he might 
learn much. He forthwith journeyed 
thither and presented himself to the great 
master as a humble commence! in the art 
of avarice, anxious to learn, and under him 
to become a student 

'* Welcome I" said the miser of Bassora : 
" We will go to the market to make some 
purchases.' ' 

They went to the baker. 

** Hast thou good bread ?" 

" Good, indeed, my masters, and fresh 
and soft as butter.'* 

" Mark this, friend," said the man of 
Bassora to the one of Kufa ; " butter in 
compared with bread as being the better 
of the two ; as we can only consume a 
email quantity of that, it will also be 
cheaper, and we shall, therefore, act more 
wisely and savingly, too, in being satisfied 
with butter." 

They then went to the butter-merchant, 
and asked if he had good butter. 

" Gt)od, indeed, and flavory and fresh ai 
the finest olive oil," was the answer. 

'^ Mark this, also," said the host to his 
guest : " oil is compared with the best but- 
ter, and, therefore, by much ought to be 
preferred to the latter.*' 

They next went to the oil-vender. 

" Have you good oil ?" 

" The very best quality : while and 
transparent as water,'* was the reply. 

" Mark that, too," said the miser of Bas- 
sora to the one of Kufa : " by this rule 
water is the very best Now, at home I 
have a pailful, and most hospitably there- 
with will I entertain you.** 

And, indeed, on their return nothing but 
water did he place before his guest, because 
they had learned that water was better than 
oil, oil better than butter, butter better 
than bread. 

" God be praised," said the miser of 
Kufa, *' I have not journeyed this longdis 
tance in vain t*' 
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'^PHE spearman heard the buglo sound. 

And cheerly smiled the morn, 
And many a braoh and many a hound 
Obeyed LleweDyn's horn. 
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And still as blew a louder blast. 

And 'gan a loader cbeer, 
'' Come, G61ert ! wby art thou the la^t 

Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 



'* Oh, where does fiuthful Gdlert roam / 

The flower of all his race ! 
So true, so brave : a lamb at home 

A lion in the chase ''* 



*Twas only at Llewellyn's board 

The faithful G61ert fed ; 
He watched, he served, he cheered his lord. 

And sentinel'd his bed. 
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In sooth, he was a peerless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; 
Bat now no Gdlert could be found. 

And all the chase rode on. 



And now, as over rooks and dells 
The gallant ohidings rise, 

All Snowdon's craggy chaos yells 
With many mingled cries. 



That day Llewellyn little loved 
The chase of hart or hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved, 
For G61ert was not there. 



Unpleased Llewellyn homeward hied — 

When, 'neath the portal seat 
His truant Gdlert he espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gained the castle-door. 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hoand was smeared with gouts of gore, 

His Ups and fangs ran blood. 



Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise- 
Unused such looks to meet ; 

His favorite checked his joyful guise, 
And oroaohed and licked his feet. 
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Onward in haste Llewelljn paM'd, 

And on went Gtiert, too ; 
And stiU, where'er hi« eyes he oast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 



O'ertomed his inftnt's bed he found, 

The blood-stained oovert rent ; 
And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent 



He called his child — ^no voice replied * 
He searched with terror wild ; 

Blood — blood he found on everj side. 
But nowhere found his child. 
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*' Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devoured T' 

The frantic father cried ; 
And, to the hilt, his vengefal sword 

He plunged in Gtiert's side. 



His snppliant, as to earth he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 
But still, his GMert's dying yell 

Passed heavy o*er his heart. 



Aroused by GAlert's dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh , 

What words the parent's joy can tell, 
To hear his infant's cry * 
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Concealed beneath a mangled heap, 
His harried search had missed — 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherab boj he kissed. 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread- 
But the same coach beneath, 

Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was^en Llewellyn*s pain! 

For now the truth was clear : 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe : 

'* Best of thy kind adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low. 

This heart shall ever me." 
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And DOW a gallant tomb they raise, 
With GOBtlj sculpture decked ; 

And marbles, storied with his praise, 
Poor G61ert*s bones protect. 

Here, never could the spearman pass. 

Or forester unmoved ; 
Here, oft the tear- besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear— 

And oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor G^lert's dying yell. 

And, till great Snowdon's rocks grow old. 
And cease the storm to brave. 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gdlert's grave. 
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con tribute two huDdred ponndi for his 
owti pergnnnl traveling expenses^ 

Barth ho^ commenced lecturing at 
the Universtitjr of Berlin on comparative 
geo^aph^ and the colonial commerce 
of RntiquitjH, and had at that time just 
published the first volume of his " Wan- 
derings TOUJid the Mediterranean/' 
^ which CO ID priced his joiimej througrh 
""^ thntj. Hnving undertaken this 



jouniey quite nbne* he upent nearly his 
whole tiino with the Arabs, and famil- 
iarised himself with that fttiite of hu- 
man society in which the camel h man's 
daily com p anion » and the culture of the 
date-tree his chief occupation^ Ho 
made long journeys thn>ugh deaert 
tracts ; traveled all around the Gr**at 
Syrtia, and, paaaing through the prctur- 
epqiip little tract of Cyrenacia, trav^ 
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ersed the whole country towards Egypt ; 
he wandered about for above a month 
in the desert valleys between Asw^ti 
and Rosirt and afterwards pursued his 
journey by bod all the way through 
Syria and Asia Minor to Constantino* 
pie. 

While traversing these e^c tensive 
tracts, wher« European comfort is nev* 
er altogether out of reach, where lost 
auppUea may be easily replaced , and 
whero the protection of European pow- 
ers is not quite without avail, he had 
often eait fi wistfal look towards those 
fljiknown or little- known region a in the 
" [terior4 which stand in frequent, though 
gulaff connection with the coast. 
As a lover of ancient historj^ he had 
been led towards those regions rather 
through the commerce of ancient Car- 
thago* than by the thread of modern 
very; and the desire to know 
jmethiug more about them- noted on 
him like a charm. 




In the course of a converHatirm he 
once held with a Hdaaa slave in K£f, 
in the regency of Tunis, seeing the in- 
terest Bflrth took in his native country ♦ 
the slave made use of these simple bat 
impressive words : ** Please God* yon 
shall go afid visit Kan^.*' These words 
were constantly ringing in Barth*a 
ears; and though overpowered for a 
time by the vivid impressions of inter- 
esting and picturesque countries* they 
echoed with renewed intensity as soon 
aa he wa« restored to the tranquillity of 
European Hfe, 

Dr, Barth volunteered cheerfully to 
accompany Mr. Richardson, on the sole 
condition, however, that the eiploration 
of Central Africa should he made the 
principal object of the mission, instead 
of a secondary one, as had been origin- 
ally contemplated, 

Hh companion, Dr* Overweg, was a 
clever and active young geologist; 
but, unfortunately, he was deficient in 
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thftt general koowled^ of natural aci- 
enca which is required for comprebeEd- 
iDg all ttie various pbeDomena oeoyrring 
on a jouraej into unknown region§. 
Having never before risked bis !ife on a 
dangerous expedition, he never for a 
uiocneut doubted that it might not be 
his good fortune to retuni home in safe- 
tj ; and he therefore did not always be- 
etow that care upon bi^ journal whieb La 
so desirable in such an enterprise. 
Nevertheless* Dr, Barth a ays that almost 
all his observations of latitude have 
been found correct, while bis memo- 
randa^ if deciphered at leisurOi might 
still yield a rich harrest. 

.Mr* Richardson was still waitiag in 
Paris for dispatches, when his younger 
nad more zealous colleaf^ues, Drs. Barth 
and Over we g, reached Tunis by way of 
Pbiiippeville and Bona, on the 15tb of 
December, 1849. From thentse they 
proceeded to Tripoli by land* and when 
joined there by the bead of the expedi- 
tioD, finding the preparations for the 
final departure for the interior would 
occupy at least a month, they wiaely 
t^eaolved to pass the time in an excur- 
sion through the mountainous region 
that encompasses Tripoli, m a radius 
of from aixty to eighty miles* 

Coasting the district of Zenaur — otje 
of tba finest In Tripoli for richness of 
soil ajnd good water— they next trav- 



ersed that of Tawiya, ** the comeri* 
whteli, although it consii^is for the \ 
main part of sand-hills, contains 
aggregate popuktiou of 20,000 souls. 
Hence they turned ialand over the 
praries of the Belasa, first reacliing 
the tertiary limestones and gyp»uro at 
the foot of the hills, at the Wady el 
Ethel» or valley uf the Oriental Tnma- 
rihk. 

After bariug paiised a small defile, 
they at length emerged inte the north- 
west branch of the valley of Miada, 
celled here Wady Ud£-Sher£Ktb« chao- i 
nel of which is lined with a ooBsidem- [ 
bSe number of ba id m- trees. Crossing 
the stony bott^mi of this plain, after a 
stretch of three miles more they reached 
the western end of the oasiJi of Muda, 
which » though Earth's fancy had given 
it a greater extent, filled him with joy 
at the sight of the fine fields of bar ley » 
now approaching maturity— *the oropwi 
owing to the regular irrigation, beiDgl 
remarkably uniform — while tlia grove 
of date- trees encompassed the whole 
picture with a striking and interesting 
frame. 

So they proceeded, passiug between 
the two entirely- separated quarters, or 
vlllagei, distil I guisbed as the upper* ** el 
f6k,*' and the lower* " el utabi** and en- 
camped on the sandy open tpac« mi 
little beyond the lower viJlage, ne^r 
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well which formerly tad irrigated a 
garden. People gomff to TripoU en- 
camp at the other e nil of the oaaiB, as 
waa done by a caravan of GliadanisL 
people frith slaves from Fe^zinf on the 
following day. 

Muda, most probably identical with 
the eastern " Muati kome** of Ptolemy, 
appears to have been an ruioient »ettte- 
ment of the indigenoua inhahitanta of 
North Africa, the Berbers, and more 
particularly of a family or tritje of them 
oalled ** Kuutar^r/* who even at pres- 
eut» though greatly intermiied with 
Arabs, have not entirely forgotten their 
Berber idiom. The oa$ia lies la the 
upper part of Wady SofejEn, or rather 
a branch of it, stretching out from SW. 
to NE., which haa in aome pavU a great 
bFeadth* The natural advantage, or 
productive principle of the locality 
seema to He in the circumstance that 
the humidity carried down by the Wady 
Shetdb h hero arrested bj? a hill, and 
absorbed by the clayey soil* This hill 
is of a lengthened form, and consists 
entirely of gy pjsum* 

Haring pa»sod many hamlets in a 
atate of decay, and still going through a 
plaaMtit but rather arid c^tuntry, they 
mohed the oppressor's stroug-holdt 
the " Kasr il Jetw&l," as it is ge-ne rally 
calledi although this part of tbe moun- 
taius bears the speeiid name of Yefren^ 



It lies on the rcry edge of the ateep, 

n>oky cliffs t and affords an extensive* 
view over the plain. But though 
standing in a commanding position, it Is 
itself commanded by a small eminenoe 
a few hundred yards eastward, where 
there was onoe a large quadrangular 
structure, now in ruins* 

The castle, which at the time of their 
visit was the chief instrument in the 
hands of tbe Turks for overawing the 
mountaineers, oootatned a garrison of 
four hundred soldiers. It has only one 
bastion with three guns, at the southern 
oomer, and was found by Mr, Overweg 
to be 2 J 50 feet above the level of the 
sea. The high cti£Ps inclosing the Tal- 
ley are most beautifully and regularly 
stratified in byers of gypsum aud lime- 
stone ; and a man may walk almost 
round tht» wholo circumference of th(^ 
ravine on the same layer of the latter 
stone, which has been left bare; the 
gypsum, of frailer texture, having been 
carried away by the torrents of rain 
which rush violently down the steep 
dt*scent* From the little en)Inenc«^ 
above-mentioned^ there ia & command- 
ing view over the vulleys and the high 
plain toward the south. 

Earth was anxious to visit a place 
called Ta-gherbdstt situated on the 
north side of the onstle, along the slopr 
of a ravine which rutts westimrd into 



the valley. Ta-gherb^it is sa^d to bave 
been a noh and important place in for- 
mer timea. Some of ita inhabitants 
poBieBBed as manf as ten slaves ; but 
at present it is a heap of ruinsi with 
eaarcely twenty*fi?0 inhabited hanses» 
From hence, toroing south irard, the 
party descended graduall^r along the 
steep ilope, while above their heads the 
olifFa rose in picturesque majesty* beau- 
tiful! v adorned by scattered date- trees, 
whioht at every level spot* sprang forth 
from the rocky grouod, and gavo to the 
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whole scene a very ohanning obarcicter, 
A foiiiitain» which gushed out from a 
cavern on a little terraoe at the foot of 
the precipice* and fed a baudsome 
^oop of date-trees, was one of the moit 
beautiful objeeta that can be imagtnedi 

The TurkB* two years ago, made a 
small path leading directly down frouj 
the Cttfltle to this fouotain, which sup- 
plies them with water. After sketch- 
ing this beautiful spot while the ani- 
mals were wateringT they followed a 
more gradual descent mto tho valley of 
el Ghas^, which here, with a rough 
level* widens to a plain, while ita upper 
or southern port, called Wadi Bmnfye, 
forms a very narrow and plcturesqtto 
ravine. The guide said that forty-four 
years ago a torrent, sweeping by Zen- 
zur, gave a red color to the sea fwr a 
great distance. 

Thence they passed into the GhutiaQ, 
a rooky plateau, succeeded by a ^rtile 
region of dch^ red loam, with luiuHant 
plantations of olive-trees, saffron, com, 
etc. An eitinct volcano, called Mount 
Tekuti stands in advaooe of this re* 
gion to the northwards and attains an 
elevation of 2,800 feet. The district of 
Tarhotio, averaging a heigUl of liOOO 
feet, rich tn com, full of Homau ruina« 
and inhabited by a wandering people 
that live in tents, 6naUy led the way 
to Mesellata, a district of the sama \ 
physical character, ooly inhabited by 
people with fijed habitations; aad 
thcDoe they returned by the coast dia- 
tricts to Tripoli. 

At length they finally left that city. 

It was late in the afternoon of Ui# 1 
24th of March, 1850, when Overweg ] 
and Batth. seated in solemn stata upoo ' 
their camels, left the Umn with their 
train, preceded by the consul, Mr. 
Crowe, in his carriage, by Mr. Reade, 
and by Mr. Dickson and his family, of 
whom they took a hearty leave under 
the olive-trees near Kasr el Haeni. 
They then continued their roule, and 
in a fine moonlight pitched their tant on 
the border of Am Zira^ 

This locality takes its name £rom a 
broad swampy hollow or depression to 
the south, tbiokly overgrown with re«di 
and rushes. At present no one liv«t m « 
it ; the wells ar© filled up with aarl2i< 
and the date-trees, cared for by nobody* 
are partly overwhelmed by the sand« 
which has accumulated in large mounds. 
Still it is an attractive spot, having jusl 
a little of cultivation and a little of sandy 
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A few olive- trees spread their 
hewh csool shad© over a green meadofr, 
liimiliiig a verj plooaftBt restiug-place. 

It was at this very spot that, in 
August, 1855, on his joyful return* 
Barth again met Mr, Rt^ade, the vice* 
consul* and passed a night there* 

Here they re main cd encamped till 
Friday* the 29th. In the afternoon of 
the 27tl), Mr. Frederio Warrington, who 
wiihed to escort them for a few days, 
oame out* accompaixied by the Ameri- 
oan GOnsuli Mr. Gaines* and brought 
them the aatisfaetory news that, on the 
foUowing Friday, Mr, Richardson would 
move from the town, and that they 
ihould meet bita at Mejenjn. Berth 
and his countryman required eight 
oameb for their lu^gagci besides the 
two which they rod« themselves, and 
which were theLr own. Barth would 
have preferred having a donkey for 
himself, as it would have enabled him 
to go with ease wherever he liked ; but 
m Tripoli there are no donkeys strong 
©BOugh for such a journey, and a horse, 
including the carriage of barley and 
water for him, waa too eipeiifiive for 
the means then plaoed at his disposal 
He had been so fortunate as to procure 
wa exoeUent Arab eamel of the renown- 
ed breed of the Bd*Saeft which was his 
f^thful companion as far as Ktikawa ; 
and Mr, Warrington had made hira a 
present of a handsome Qbadamsi sad- 



dle or baatir, with pillows and Stumbdli 
carpet, so that he was comfortably 
mono ted. 

After leaving the olive-trees and thf' 
little palm-grove of Ain Zfira, they very 
soon entered deep sand*btUj* which 
sheltered them from the strong wLnd 
and after more than two hours thej 
came npon pasture- grounds, which fiir 
nished their camels with & variety of 
herbs. 

The progress of an Arab caravan 
(where the camels march each after itsi 
own mclinatlon* straying to the right 
and to the left, nipping here a straw, 
and there browsing on a bush) is rather 
slow in districts where the stubborn 
animal finds abundance of food. This 
way of prnceeding is extremely tedious 
and fatiguing to the rider \ and to ob- 
viate it, the Taw&rek, the Tfeb* and the 
people in the interior, fasten all thc^ 
camels one behind the other. Owing 
to their alow progress* the sun was 
almost setting when they overtook Mr* 
Warrington* who had pitched bis tent 
on a fine pasture -ground near Bir 
Spaea. The last hour and a halfs ride 
from the well Jen&wa lay along well- 
oultivated and flourishing corti-fieldls* 
extending along the narrow wady of Me- 
jenfn* and intermingled with a rich pro- 
fnaion of flowers, principally the bean- 
tifnl blue ♦^khobbes.*' 

They passed Mount Ghuriaat* which 
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Romans in these regions was not of mo* 
mentarj duration, but continued for a 
length of time, as tbo diff^ront stjles 
uf tlie remains clearlj prove* It may 
be presumed that no common soldier 
eould pret<*nd to the boo or of such a 
tomb ; and it is probable that these se- 
ptilobrea were destined to contain the 
I'arthly ?p mains of some of the conseou- 
UTe governors or officers stationed at 
tlie rietgb boring place. 

Like a solitary beacon of civiliaation, 
the naontiment me^ over this iaua-Uko 
level of desolation, which» stretching 
out to an immense distance south and 
west, appears not to have appalled the 
conquerors of the ancient worldi wbo 
even here have left behind them, in 
*' lithographed proof." a reminiscence 
of a more elevated order of life than 
exists at present in tbetie regions. 

e After a time the Hummilda was 
rossed, and thej began to emerge 
tun it. 

After a win4ing conrsCH, the narrow 
ravine, shut In bj steep, gloomy -looking 
eUffj, begjui to widen, and their direction 
varied less ; but still the whole district 
retained a gloomy aspect, and the bot- 
tom of the valley was strewn with 
masses of black sandstone, while the 
country ahead of them lay concealed in 
a ba^y atnlosphere, which did not admit 
of an extenmve view. Eager to reach 
the well, the caraTtm being scattered 
over a great extent of groundi the three 
travelers pushed on in advance, the 
south wind driving the sand, which lay 
in n arro w stn p s along th e p ebbly gro an d , 
into their faces. They cherished the 
hope of finding a cool Uttle grove^ or at 
least some shade, where they might re- 
cline at ease after their fatiguing 
march ; but, to their great disappoint- 
ment, the sand became deeper, and 
notiiing was tt> be seen but small stunt- 
ed palm-bushes. But even Uiese ceased 
near the well, which was dug in the 
midst of the sandy waste, and had once 
\een protected by an oval -shaped build- 

^g, of which nothing but crumbling 

tliua remained. 

It waii u cheerless encampment after 
so fatiguing a march ; but there was at 
least no more fear of scarcity of wator^ 
for the well had an abundant supply. 
No Riune could be more appropriate to 
this place than el Hasjr (the well). 
There is no need of any discriminating 
surname; it is **th0 Well"— the weU 
rhert the traveler who has eucceas^illy 
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crossed the Hammed a may be sure to 
qiu'nch his own thirst and that of his 
animals. But it is not a cheerfnl 
resting-place, ihongh It is the ^reat 
wate ring-place on this desert road, as 
he has to cross the fearful *' burning 
plain" of the Hammdda before ho 
reaches the spat. There are several 
wells hereabouts, which might easily 
supply with water the largest caravan 
In au hour's time ; for the water is 
always bubbling up, and keeps the same 
level, 

The black population and dominions 
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of F^^Eftn eornmence at Ihia pDint, 
wKieli is marked by the Wadj Hsemnt 
a plttin of drifting sand atrewed with 
gi^ttt m asses of dark iandstone, follow'* 
ed by dreary regions of tbi? samp 
material, iotfirsperaed with drifting yel- 
low saod-hilla and valleys with batum- 
Ireest and which extended aa far as to 
Wady e Shati, where it was suoceeded 
by a region of sandM with palmB and 
barbag«. 

In the midst of this latter refrion were 
the great wadys Gharbi and E Sberlii, 
with numerous permouent villnges and 
natroa lakei in the country beyond, as 
also remains of Christian cUiipels* A 
plain* pretty well wooded with sidr-treea, 
ascends gently from these rallej^i to 
the tabie-Tand of Murzuk* which is for 
the most part a stony level plain with- 
out vegetation t intersected by narrow 
valley i, with tdha-treea, and with some 
herbage and even corn-fields, which are 
again saooeeded by dale-groves as the 
capital of Peazau is approached. Mdr- 
xuk is rather the thoroughfare than the 
Bdat of a considerable commerce, the 
whole annual value; of imports and 

^-^^---^^^ ^ ' 



exports amotintlngi In a ronnd ^nm, to 
100.000 Spanish dnlkra j and the plaoei 
therefore, is usnally in great want of 
money, tho foreign morcbanU, when 
they have eold their merchandises car- 
rying away its price in epecie^ — th# 
Mejdbera to J^lo, the Tibn to Bflma \ 
and B6mi]| the people of Taw4t and j 
Ghaddmea to their reep^(^?e homes. 

Few of the prinoipal merobanta of* 
Murzuk are natt vea of the plaee- Th« 
western or Bud^ route is more fa?or- 
able to oommeree than thft route to 
B6mn* On the latter the Taw4r<^k ar*" 
always ready to furnish any number of 
oamcla to carry merchandise, and to ' 
gaarantoe their aafetyt while the rond \ 
to B6rnui wliich ia the nearest for Mfir- 
zuk, is in such a precarious etate, that 
the merchant who eelecta it must con- 
vey bis merchandise on his own cameU 
and at hiM own risk. The expedition 
left Mfirzuk on the 13th of June, taking 
a direction a little to the north of west* 
and passing a village with walls and 
towers » whence they folio wed^ for a dis- 
tance of upwards of fifty miles, the 
wiidy, *'T Berjnshf refrashed ] 
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I by talha'tr£*ei and herbage, with ft vftst 

Qak<!d plain to thp nortn^ arid ft bigh 
r&iiju^e of »Bnd-hilU Ui IIip south. 

After a little delay at Elawf^nf nwing 
to tho refraotorinees of the escort and 
oam&l- driver** th© eip edition rcmtintit^d 
its route, pai^'flng some r<*markable 
Aoulpturea in Wa<ly TelUa^^he* which 
Earth attributes to the olden inhahitiint^ 
who had relatione with the Carthagini- 
ani, and on the 8th of July, the P«3« 
of Halle, wher*? the wester a table land 
of Mu^zuk broke up into perpendicular 
cW&A of fanttt«tio shape several hundred 
feet high* From th id their road to Ghat 
took a very drcuitoua direction, owing 
to the moutitainoti^ character of the 
country, paat^ing first the arid and 
Btony plain of Taitat then the valley of 
Taneasuf. with Mount Idinen* or Kasr 
Jenin, ** the palace of the demons.^' 
2,400 feet in elevation to the right ; and 
the great Afcakui* range to the left, 
which flanka with its castle-like and 
* hattlemented cmgd both the valley of 
Tiinepauf and that of Ighelfanni^, in 
which is situated the chief city of the 
Aakar, a military confederaoy of the 
Tawarek. 

Soon after leaving Ghnt, the expedi- 
tion entered up<m the highliitidd of the 
Azkar Tawarek» a^ elevated wilderneAa 
of rocka of fantaattc shapes, with vege- 
tation and permanent pools of water in 
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the ravines, and they descended thence 
by what FJarth dcpiignntes as the "ter- 
rific ravine 'N»f E^ery, and of which he 
gives a g'»od drawing, where the granitic 
rocks Buceeeded to the broken- up out- 
lying, sedimentary formationB. 

This mountain-region was aucceeded 
by eitenstive, inhogpitable, waterless 
plain!!, with gran He peaks rising up, and 
scarcely any herbage ; neit by the 
mountain region of Anahef, abounding 
in wild i>xen and gazelles ; then by more 
dismal and dreary gravelly plains, and 
barren, open desertAr all, however, 
intf^rsected with occasional wadys, with 
talhas, and herbage, a few etheb and 
other plants, till, at Jfnninau, a beauti- 
ful vallfy, with a forest of fine trees 
and p azures of tropical appearance, led 
the way to the mountidn region of 
Fadeou/^rb* inlinbited by Ahe warlike 
bordi^r tiibes of the Efade and Kelfadc, 
who divide the conntiy of the Ivclowi 
Tawarek from that of the Air, or 
A^^hen. 

Passing the northern limit of the d^m- 
piilm, in latitude ID deg,, and leaving 
the mountain group of Timge (5,0UC 
feet) to the left^ the expedition push- 
ed on towiird Tint^HiiiSt* 

But one day the senaatione of the 
guides and com el -drivers bad been tm- 
easy from the moment of encamping; 
and Mr. Richardson, at the snggestion 
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of A'nnur, had. on tire preceding day, 
sent mon in adviince. in order to bring 
to OS the ehief of Pade-ang. Thi^ per- 
son was repre?entjed fti a man of great 
authority in thia lawless country, and 
able to prt*tect tbo party against free* 
bcKilLng parties. But one of tb« ni*?n 
80 nt wna a great rascal him&elf, who 
would do all in bis powL^r to increase 
the ^iffioaltiea, m order to pr^ifit by tbe 
con fusion, 

Tbe chief was accordingly reported 
as being absent ; and a man who waa 
said to be hia brotber was to take his 
plaop. This person made hii* appear- 
ance, accompani€*dbj some people from 
the village ; btit it became immediatf?ly 
apparent, that ho had no autliority 
whttt@rar, and one of the Imgbad of 
T^domat, who had &tnek to the party, 
in order to aliow us what respect he had 
for this man, slrnck him repeatedly 
witli his spear upon tbe ahoulden 
Amf>ug the companions of their new 
DTutector was a Talebi distinguished by 
his talkativenesSi and a ciTtum decree 
of arrogance, who made himself ridicu- 
lous by trying to oonviuoe tbe party of 
hts immense learning. 

Overweg and Barth seated themselves 
in the shade of a talha-tree, at a little 
distance from their tent, and had sotm a 
whole circln of visitors around them, 
who» in tbe beginning, behaved with 



some modesty and diacra^ont but gr^* 
dually became rather truuhlesomaij 
Barth gave them some small preseoti* 
such as sctssi.»ri$, knives, mirrorif, and 
needles, with which they expressed 
themselves well pleased* Presently J 
came, also, several woman, one with tlitfl 
cbaract eristic features called in Temj 
shigbt ♦* tebiSllmien,*' which tnay 
translated by the words t>f Leo, ** 
partt di dietro pienissime e grasse,' 
and another younger one mount ed uponj 
a donkey. ' 

The whole character of these people 
appeared very degraded, l^bey wtire 
totally devoid of the nt^bla and manly 
appearance which the mosit careless ob- 
server cannot fail to admire even in a 
common Tarki freebooter? and the r©^ 
lafion between the $exes appeared in a ' 
worse li^hl than one would expeot in 
suoh a 8ituatii>n as this. However, we 
have ample testimony in ancient Arahi-? 
an writers, that Itcentions manner*} havt^ 
always prevailed among the Berbefl 
tribes on the frontier of the deaert ; audi 
Barth found the same habits cjdsliag'| 
among the tribe of the Taguma, whila] 
not only A'gades, but even tho little 
village of 'rmtfellust, was not wiihoul. 
its courtesans. He remarks that this' 
is a very disheartening phenomenon to 
observe in so small a comm unity , and . 
m a locality where nature would aeen 
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poculiorly favorable to purity and aim- 
plioity of manners. 

The party were anxious to buy some 
of the famous Air cheese, for which 
they had been longing the whole way 
oyer the dreary desert, and had kept 
up Uieir spirits with the prospect of 
soon indulging in this luxury ; but they 
were not able to procure a single one, 
and their endeavors to buy a sheep or a 
goat were equally fruitless. Instead 
of the plenty which they had been led 
to expect in this country, they found 
nothing but misery. Barth was rather 
surprised to find here a very fine and 
strong race of asses. 

They were tolerably composed, and 
reclining at their ease (though their 
weapons were always at hand), when 
they were a little alarmed by a demand 
of six riyals for the use of the pond in 
Jfnninau. Their amiable but unener- 
getic friend A'nnur, a chief, seconded 
the demand, by way of satisfying in 
some way the intruders upon the cara- 
van. These claims were scarcely set- 
tled, when a dreadful alarm was raised, 
by the report that a body of from fifty 
to sixty Mehdra were about to attack 
them. 

Though no good authority could be 
named for this intelligence, the whole 
caravan was carried away by excite- 
ment, and all called out for powder and 
shot. Eloquent speeches were deliv- 
ered, and the people exhorted to be 
courageous ; but many, very naturally, 
had a great objection to come to open 
hostilities with 
the desert tribe, 
which mi^ht 
end in their b&* 
ing unable to 
travel any long- 
er along thU 
route. 

In this mo- 
ment of extreme 
excitementi 
Khweldi ar- 
rived, the cbic^f 
merchant of 
M<ir2uk,/whom 
Barth had not 
expected to a*?et 
tho|iehhekheTir 
that ne was on 
his way from 
SudAo to th& 
north. Thoy 
were in a situa- 




HATIT4 ON HIS CAMEL. 

tion wherein he was able to render them 
the most material service, both by his 
influence upon the individuals of whom 
the caravan was composed, and by 
his knowledge of the country whose 
frontier-territories they had just en- 
tered. 

But unfortunately, though a very ex- 
perienced merchant, he was not a prao- 
tical, sharp-sighted man; and instead 
of giving them clear information as to 
the probable amount of truth in the re- 
ports, and what sort of difficulties they 
might really have to encounter, and 
how, by paying a sort of passage-money 
to the chiefs, they might get over them, 
he denied in private the existence of 
any danger at all, while openly he went 
round the whole caravan extolling Barth's 
importance as a missionary sent by a 
powerful government, and encouraging 
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the people to defend him, if he should 
be in danger. 

In consequence of his exhortations, 
the native iriends of the caravan took 
courage, but had the imprudence and 
absurdity to supply also the three in- 
truders with powder and shot, who. 
though protesting to be now Barth'a 
most sincere friend:?, of course made no 
other use of the present than to supply 
their band with this material, which 
alone gave the caravan a degree of su- 
periority, and constituted its security. 

Dr. Bnrth was not at all satisfied with 
the spirit of the caravan, notwithstand- 
ing its noise and waste of powder, tind 
with its entire want of union ; but the 
scene which followed in the bright 
moonlight evening, and lasted through- 
out the night, was animating and in- 
teresting in the extreme. 



plain declaration that nothing less thao 
certain death awaited them ; and they 
were sitting silently in the tent, with the 
inspiring consciousness of going to their 
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The whole caravan was drawn up in 
a line of battle. About ten o'clock a 
small troop of Mehdra appeared, when 
a heavy fusillade was kept up over their 
heads, and firing and shouting were con- 
tinued the whole night. 

This was but the beginning of the 
roost serious trouble they encountered. 
At one time, it seemed as if they 
would all be murdered. Barth says 
that their own people were so firm- 
ly convinced that, as they stoutly 
refused to change their religion, 
though only for a day or two, they 
should immediately suffer death, 
that their servant Mohammed, as 
well as Mukni, requested them most 
urgently to testify, in writing, that 
they were innocent of their blood. 
Mr. Richardson himself was far 
from being sure that the sheikhs 
did not mean exactly what they 
said. 

The servants and the chiefs of 
the oaravan had loft them, with the 



BULL JUMPING INTO A RIIffG. 

fate in a manner worthy alike of their 
religion and of the notion in whose 
name they were traveling among these 
barbarous tribes, when Mr. Richardson 
interrupted the silence 
which prevailed, with 
these words : ** Let us 
talk a little. We must 
die; what is the use 
of sitting so mute?** 
For some minutes 
death seemed really to 
hover over their heads ; 
but the awful moment 
passed by. They had 
been discussing Mr. 
"*^ Richardson's last pro- 

positions for an at- 
tempt to escape with 
their lives, when, as a forerunner of the 
official messenger, the benevolent and 
kind-hearted Slimdn rushed into the 
tent, and, with the most sincere sym- 
pathy, stammered out the few words, 
" You are not to die." 

The chief of Tintfellust having re 
fused to assist the expedition in it» 
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mnber progress, eioept at a very ooti* 
gid^*rttblfi out lay, Dr» Barth atrirtod on 
a miHsiuii to A'gadi?s* Uie rirwi^lc^nce of 
Uip sultim of tbe couutry* His route 
thith^T Uy through a country diversi* 
fied by mountaiua itnd hilly muges^ 
with ravines and valley ii, rend*? red 
pleagaiit by a vurioUA tropical vegeta- 
tion* 

A'gud^fl itself* Di* Burth tf-lla u^, is a 
considerable iuwiir onc^ aa lnrge as 
TunU, but it deirtvea its chief iote^rest 
from being Bituated in tire uiid^t of law- 
lega tribes, on the bordi^r of the desert* 
and of the fertile tracts of ati almost un^ 
known continent established there from 
ancient times, and protected as a plaee 
ofr«ndezvous and commerce betvreeii 
nattona of the moat different ohaructert 
and having the ino^t vurinus waot^. It 
i^ he Bay&i, by mere accident, that thid 
town hns< not attracted ass much rntereat 
in Europe as her sister town Tim- 
huctoo* 

There was one very churaoteriistio 
building in the town, which, though a 
most couiipicuous object from the ler- 

ice of In ft house, Barth wea curious 

inresl^ate. This wus the mesSl- 
ije, or hi^h tower risiing over the - 
roof of the mosque. 

The mesailaje starts up from the ^ 
platform or terrace formed by the roof 
of Iho mosque, which i.* eitremely 
' »w, resting apparently ^ iti its iuterior, 



upon four massive pillars. It h squarp, 
and measures at its base about thirty 
feet, bavio^ a fimall lean- to, on its east 
gtdis on the terrace of the mosque, where 
moijt probably there was formerly tln^ 
entrauce. From this the tower rises 
(deeroasing in width, and with a sort of 
swelling or entasis in the middle of tU 
elevation, something like the beautiful 
IB ode 1 adotjfed by nature in the del6h- 
palm, and imitated by architeet«t in the 
columns of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orderrt) to a height of from ninety to 
ninety 'five feet. It measures at its 
summit not more than about eight feet 
in width. The interior is lighted by 
seven openings on each side. Like 
mo^t of the houses in A'^ades, it is buill 
entirely of clay; and in order tr> 
strengthen a building so lofty and of 
so soft a mate rial, its four walls are 
united by thirteen layers of boards of 
the dtiu-tree crossing the whole lower 
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in its entire brc^adth and width, and 
omnbg out od eacb slUe from three to 
font feet. 

Dr. B&rth^s misftion to the Sukan of 
A'gadea was so Buccessful, that on hia 
joining hi.^ corn pan it ms at Tin-Tegffana, 
which waa in advance of Tintillust, 
where he had left theni» on the way to 
Kano, lie says they were actually jeal- 
oaa of him I Their mf'ojis of progresB 
were not* howevert in any wny forward- 
ed hy this great success* for the old 
chief A'naur would not move, and they 
had to remain in the valley of Tin- 
Tegganu far upwards of a month, wait- 
ing for tlie gre^it *alt caravani, before 
proceeding to the southward* 

At lerigth a #^tart wa.^ ejected on the 
I2th of December, I8r>0. through at 
first a rocky couutry, abounding in ga- 
felieg, hares, and partridges. There 
were, also, many maneless lion 8 in tliia 
region, which in the northern limit of 
the indigo phint, A table-land clothed 



with high grass, and abounding in ga* 
KpUes and hares* led thence to the long 
valleys of Unan and Bargot, wbith wtfitj 
well woodedt ddm-pulms and talha 
being very numeroua, and the lattefl 
covered with parasitical plants. 

At the eitremity of theae valleys th« 
granite was once more succeeded b^J 
aedtmentarj rocks. This wi^ at til 
aouthem limit c*f the manelens lion of] 
Air, and the northern of Ibe ^raffe^l 
The way now lay across Dninhahitejl 
and waterless regions. The dom-palml 
and all other large treea had disuppeiif^l 
ed. The antelope leucoiyx becaotd] 
more nnmerouEt. This woa sac»oeede4^ 
by what Dr* Bcirth terms, a perfectl 
desert plain, with an average elevatiooT 
of about S.tKKt feet, whole tracts be*^ 
ing covered with karengirt (penisiptnin' 
difttichum)» othera with brush wcMid* 
This region was the home of the 
giraffe, the wild ox, the ostrich, and thi 
leucoryx. At length, after several d&yn 
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long journey 8, the pasture -grounds of 
the nomadic tribe of the Tagama, a 
region rich in cattle, but abounding, 
also, in the poisonous euphorbia, or 
spurge ** kumkumia,'* were reached, and 
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a pleasant hilly country led the way to 
the 6rfit com- fields of Dumerghu, and] 
thenee to Tagalwl they hiid nothing 
hut an undulating rich country, th«1 
granary of the province or stale of Atn* 
or Asben. 

At Tagalel Drs. Bnrth 
flnd Overweg separated from* 
Mr. Richardson, the nf^jt\ 
phirp^ of nieetiiig being filed 
in Knkn, or Knltawa. f<*r Iho 
Hi of April, hut which city, 
on IheTsfld, Mr. Richard win 
was never destined to reac^ 
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He WGM tolerably wiell at the time al- 
thoygh be bud &lii>wti evident symp- 
toms oi being grvMy atFect#?tl by tbo 
cbange from tbn fine fr^^b air of tl\^ 
moubtainoust district nf Air to the 
stiHry climate of tbf fertile knds 
of Negrolaiid; aad be was quite in* 
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upable of bearing the heat nf the sunt 
br which reftHon ho nlway* corrii^d an 
^nmbreUa, Instend of accustoming lilm- 
e if to it by degTei»«* 

Bnrtb and Ovorw«?g started together, 
passing amid the earn^stanks of 01a- 
&wa, 3ie first rpgdar ant-hill Travel 
ftfl now very jileujinnt, cultivated land 
dti^rnating with j>rairie3 of " Gamba/' 
k tail sort of gra*i*t »ii*3 wood« enlirpned 
by guinea- fowl^ and wid [}|geoti»« They 



foutid the earth, how- 
pvon to abound In a 
pectilnir kind of small 
worms (!) which great- 
ly annoyed those who 
bad no bed^^teads. On 
the 11 th of January^ 
nr;C4^rdinff to Ov*rr wrt*g* 
and the 12tb, according 
to Barth, they 
saw the first 
tulip-tree, juet 
c>[n^n in all the 
natural finery 
cjf lis colors* 
while not a iiti- 
glti leaf adorned 
the trees. At 
the same time, 
they met with 
tlie fip^t cotton- 
fields* which al- 
ternated with 
the eom-fiflds most agreeably. 

On UiR 13th, Overweg, who had de- 
termined to go directly to Tasawa, 
in order to carry out an ndventuroHS 
journey tt> Gober and NDtiadi, parted 
from Barth* The lattf^r proceptled a 
llttlp 5*0 at h to Gozenako before he turned 
off for Tasawii, where* however, he had 
another intt^rvit-w with bis fellow-traT- 
eier» Iwfore thej finally separated. 
Traveling appears to have been any. 
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tMtig but djsftgreeablfl 
in the conutry tliey 
irt*rf^ lb en in- A new 
and impf*rtaiit v^geta- 
tii>n wfts hourly dia- 
cloMiig itself, the 
whtiltj Ijind had a most 
ifit<?re3l;u!g and cheer- 
ful app*?araneeH, villages 
and mni-SoUl succLvd- 
iiijr each oth«?r, with 
only slinrt intervaU 
of tliick under wootli 
which <5tintnbut**d to 
jE^ive richer variety to 
the landacapR ; inim er- 
otic herd« of finn oftt- 
tk, and long troops of men 
canyiDg on Ihoir heads hns- 
ketgi filU^d with the frdl of the 
goroW (cuciff'Ta, or hyphacoe 
Ihebaioa), commonly called 
til© gingerbrettd-trre^ alio 
gave animation to the fioe- 
nery. Nor was the reception 
met wUh in the viUagea bsE 
iniriting. 

Scarcely had Barth'i m^i 
pie nmde themselves comfnrt 
able, when their appf^titt; wji 
excited by a vartourj iiss^o) ^^ 
ment of the delicacies i»f tin 
country, clamotimsly cjffered 
for aale by crowds isf n'i>meJi 
from Ihe village, The whole 
evening a din^cordant chime 
was rung upon the words 
•*nono*' (sour milk), **mny" (butter)^ 
"dodowa" {Ih^d vegetable paste above 
mentioned) ; ** kuka'* (the young leavesj 
of the Adansom&f which are u^ed for 
making an Infusion with which meat or 
the ** tuwo" is eaten), and *' yarn da 
daria," The laAt of these names, in- 
deed, is one which characterizes and il- 
lustrates the? cheerful disposition of the 
Hausa people ; for the Hterid meaning 
of it is, "the langhin^ boy/* or ^' the 
hoy to langh/^ while it liigntfiea the 
iweet ground nuti which, if ro»sted, !«, 
indeed, one of the greatest deheacJes oj 
the country. 

The little territory 
of Tiisawtt might, in- 
deed, constitute a very 



happy itate* if the inhabitant were left 
in quiet but unluckily they tu-e, like the 
rest of Sudan, or Negroland, conttnually 
baros&ed by predatory expediti<*n», 

Tasawa (Barth says) ^vas the fir^ 
large pliw^e of Negroland Proper which 
bo had seen, and it made the most cheer- 
ful impresiiion upon him, as manife^tinj: 
everywhere the unmij^takable marks of 
the comfortable, pleasant sort of hfe led 
by the nntii^e^— the courtyard feneeii 
with a ** dcnie" of tall reeds, exclad- 
ing to a certain degree the eyes of 
the passer-by, without securing to llie 
interior absolute secrecy ; then near 
the entrance the cool shady-plac^ of 
the *• Tunfa" for cirdinfti^ byaiaess nnd 
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for ihe reception of rtrong^rR, and 
the *^ Qida,*' partly consisting of reed 
f**daki-n-kara") of the best wicker- 
work, partly built of clay iu its lowtT 
parts (** bongo"), while the roof coii« 
sists of reeda only ("shibki**), but of 
whatever material it may consist, it is 
warm and well adapted for domt^stk' 
privacy^the whole dwelling ahaded 
with spreading trees, and en livened 
wish groups of children, goats, fowl^ 
pigeons, and, where a little wealth bad 
been accumulated, a horse or a pack-oi. 
With this character of the dwelling*, 
that of the inhabitants themselves is b 
entire barniony, its most constant ele* 
ment being a cheerful temperament, 
bent upon enjoying life, rather given to 
women, dance, and song, but withocf 
any diiaguiiting excess. Everybody hero 
fiiid^ hiss ;p^ateiit happiness iu a comely 
la!*s ; and as soon a» he raakes a llttlfl 
profit, he a^lds a young wife to his eld*+r 
companion in hfe : yet a man baa rarely 
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moro that! Itfo wivcb at a time. Drink- 
ing f«^rmfrlted liquor* eaiiuot be strictJy 
rt'cktmetl a. hin in a pJtice wh^rn a great 
many ttf the hihivbitnijts are pngnrji* ; 
liut a drank on parrot]* neverthnk^^fs, is 
~ ely eveir seen* Thuaw who uru n*»t 
lfthan)mi*daua only indul^ in their 
' giyti*** made of aurgluno, ja^t pnongh 
to make them merry and enj'iy lifp with 
more Uf^ht- hearted tiBs«i. 

Woods of ddm-palm;*, tam- 
arinds, and the splendid hnr^- 
tree adorned the Inndacapt^ 
betwpen Tarawa and Gazawa, 
rwhit^h latter town is itself sit- 
uated in a thick forest. Tin 
reeepti*m here waa of th^ 
usiual kindly character, tin 
litrl*^ cmnp of the travel er> 
wuf> a regular market, but thi' 
restless atrugf^le ever goiui: 
on nil these regions waa ti>- 
plainly illustrated by 
of welt^mounied 
guing by I followed hy a binJy i[i|;i| 
of 111 Hi eilmider araher<t, qui tit 
imki'd but fcir their leathern 



ince or state. These forests oonstitututl 
the northern limit of the elt^phant The 
whole region was oooe a basil in j^ PCflue 
of life, with numbers of towu« and viS- 
lageg* till at the very commcueement 
of thi:i century the Jhiidi> or ** Ke* 
former/* rose among the Fulbe of Oo- 
her» and» inflaming them with fanatic 
2ea!| urfjed them nn to mercileaa war- 
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^^ HH w^U AH Mobnmino- 

^^H dnuB, A solitary co- 

^m^ lo^j^n] baobabi nlmost 

^HH arttely found near 

^Bb »nme clwellmg-pkoe 

^^^^IQ^^-^ of (itan^ shot out from 

the prickly undpr- 

««^.Botr3*. ^^,^,^ ^Ij^^Ij thieklj 

ftvorj^rpw^ thf) onee busj market- place 
<[)f DimkiiTnu. now a c1f*6ierted town. 

Ktitzoim was fi^rmerij n i^reat city, 
rulpd by Hultftna, who, although a! way a 
in some dt'gree deppndent on tbfl mX- 
Inns of B<>mu, were still among the 
most wealthy and conspicuous rulers 
of Negrolond* \\m circuit is bctweon 
thirteen and fourteen Engli:3h miles, and 
if only httlf its immpnse arpa woro cvt^r 
tolerably well inhabitad* miiHt have had 
a population of at lea.st 100,000 »ouls 5 
but at present* when tb© inhabiled quar- 
ter is reduced to the nortiiwe^iteni 
part, thi^re are «caree!y pevipn or erpbt 



thousand people living in it. The cbief 
cause of this declioe wajs the rise of 
Kano, and the emigration of the mer- 
chaate and trttder^ to the latter city* 
Yet the town is well eitnated and tbfl 
province m described a.^ being one of 
the finest parts of Negroland. being titti- 
ated just at the w»tpr-parting between 
the basin of the Taad and that of th^ 
Kwarat or Quorra. Thu** at a geueml 
elevation of from 1»200 to I,50U feet, it 
enjoys the advantage i.jf being at oiic» 
well watered and ^ell drained, th« ohaln 
of hilla which diversify ifcs snrfftce 
sending down numeroijs rapid streams* 
«o that it is less insalubrious than other 
regions of this continentt Its prodnctioiii 
are aUo varif>d and rich* The rapacity 
of the sultan unfortunately dataiQ«d 
Barth for w^mc time at this fallen city, 
and placed bim £n n poEition of great 
embarrassment His resonrc^a w«re, 
at the best, trifling— indeed, almost 
nominat<--added to which, the whol? 




party bml been plundp*red in Ashen, 
and it wivb lone before he could Eatisfy 
the cupidity of tlie needy ruler, 

A variiius but fertile and bt^antiful 
country of forests, pafittires, gardens^, 
cotton-plantation B. fields of nomo, date 
and piilm-grtwes, brushwood, with fine 
monkey-bi'eud tiMes, numerous! villages 
and isiime tiiwns* as Ku.'tada* Kaferrkr 
«nd Uccbii lay between Kutsena and 



Kano I the aotual metropolis of Negn>- 
iand. 

Kano is a nampi according in Barth* 
which eicitei enthusiasm in every trav- 
eler in tlienc regions, from what^-ver 
quarter he may come, but principally if 
he arrives from the mirth, Borth's 
party started in the twilight, parsing la 
the buHh nome herds of cattle remaining 
out in the pasture -pounds, and Lacctiji^ 
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•Mnmt Iroops f>f (TAV- 
elei^, which made thorn 
fancy the cfl^jntal tt» he 
n**arer than it reallj 
wa». They listened to 
the tales of th^ir oom*?- 
I7 and cheerful com- 
panion, the **babii'n- 
bawa'* of Tag'eleh wha 
detiiit^d to thpm the 
wmideri of t ue Afn< ^ obs*«sht. 
Crni London, uirming- 
bam» and Manch©Bt«r— th© vastness af 
the town, the palaeo and rt*tiriue of the 
governor* the immenee maltitudi»si as- 
eembled every daj in tt» market-pUcet 
ibe »plendoc and riehne.'?» of the mer- 
* HndUe ^ipoged there for sale, the va- 
bug deiicncies of the tal>le, the Ix^fiuty 

id gracefulnesa of its ladieB, At timea 
Barth*fl fieij Tunii^inn mulatto shouted 
out from mere atitieipatlon of the pleaa- 
utm whioh awaited him. 

Burth's first acqaaintaoce with tho 
eapitiit of Ne^roland was by no means 
agreeable. He was lodged in dark, un- 
comfortable c[tiarter», waa forbidden to 
leave till the eultan had seen him. was 
dealt tuta of a smgle oowrie in cash, waa 
pestered hy numerous creditors, aud 
waf^ laughed at on account of h\& pover- 
ty by an insolent servant. 

The population of Kano h ontimnted 
at 30,(H)0. The principal connnerca 
oonaiiftft in native produce — namely, 
oottoD clothe woven and dyed in varioui* 

GOIOTB. 

The great advanti^e of Kano ia, that 
commerce and manufacturer sa hand in 
hancK and that almost every familj haa 
ita share in them. There i^ really 
something g^rand in thii^ kind of indus- 
try, whirh spreads to the north as far 
as Mur^uk, Ghat, and even Tripoli ; to 
the wp«t not only to Timhactoo, but in 
some de(Ep*efl even aa far as tho shores 
of the Alhintio — the very inhabitants of 
Argiiiii dressing In the cloth woven and 
dyed rn Kano ; to the east, all over Bor- 
nu, although there it comes into contact 
with tho native industry of the country ; 
and ti> the south it maintains a rivalry 
with the native industry of Ighira and 
Igbfi» while towards the southeast it in- 
vades the whole of Adnmawa^ and ia 
only limited by the nakedness of the 
pji^nn sana-etdottea, who do not wear 
ell it lung. 

The chjpf artjcles of nativp industry* 
he side ohith, are sandals, and other 
leathern work. There ie also a large 
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trade tn African produce — more partioii- 
larly in the qnro or kola-nut — as neces- 
sary to the negro as tea or co^ee to ut 
— in natron f salt, and ivory. 

The jnrov- 
inoe of Kano, 
which com' 
prises a very 
fertile distriet 
of oonaider- 
able exteuti 
contains^ ac- 
cording to 
Barth's eom- 
put/ition, more 
than two bun- 
drpd thousand 
free people, 
beaides al 
least an equal 
n umber of 
slaves ; so that 
the whole po- 
pulation of 
the province 
amounts to 1 
more than half \ 
a million, ; 
though it may : 
greatly eipef.*d 
this number. ; 
The sultan ia 
able to raise : 
an army of 
seven thou- I 
sand hor.ses, 1 
and more than 
twenty thou- 
sand men on 
foot The tri- 
bute which he 
Ipvie^ ia very 
largOf eousid- 
ering the state 
of the country, 
amoutiting^ lu- 
together, to 
about one 
hundred mil- 
hon?i of kurdi, 
beiiiides the 
present* he 
receives from 
merchant«. 
His authonty 
is not, how- 
ever, flbBolute, 
as hn h but a vamal to the sultan o( 
Sokoto, and is abo himself under a kind 
of miiiiMtenal couucil. 

Aithough with htde but difficulties m 
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prospect, it wan, Bartb aajra, with tJie 
Banie i] (flight with whkh a bird ^priug^ 
fiirth from bis cage, thwt he hsstenf^tl to 
€F8civpe from out of tlie narrow, dirty 
Biud-wtilk into the npf'u diUiilr^, on his 
witj to KukuwB or Kuka. Aod it is a 
tvuly rein firk able thing thut, between 
the two cities of Cauo iitid Ktika, a dia- 
tnnce of upwards of thrt^M hundred 
rn J le »t th ro ir ^h th o pro v iu ce a o f G u m mol 
KljaJya, Mash^'na, Buudi Nguru, Zur- 
nknhn Doiiari, Borznri, Manga Propter, 
K^Ieti Jctko* and Koyam, tliere is oh© 
eontinuous Jiuecesmou of towois Mid 
villE\geg, with native orchards, gardens, 
groves, [ia«turc8, and cnltivatt*d Itind, 
iviLb oceasionol forests or brMj*hw<iod, 
and aome looky, barren, and desert 
tracts. 

The ohlef inoidents that occurred on 
this Umg but intere*iiing joomey wer« 
I he reception of two Spaoiitb 4«>llara, 
the hidance of an account with Mr. Ga- 
pliuHi, of Murxukt and which our trav- 



eler dec1iu-en to Hava b€»i»ii ^rtatnly 

more VM!ual>le to him than «o mmty 
bmidrede of pounds would bdve hev^n Ht 
other times j and tin? meeting, on lb** 
24 til of Ma re by a richly*drei«sed aud 
well-armed, but »trivnge*lo*>king j>ersoit, 
nccompamed by three loen on h-tr^t'- 
huck, likewiiie anned with iji I 
pistols, and who informed . .y 
death of Mr, Ki<.'bttrdftotn ^imiJ^ d.%y% 
flubjicquittitly Uarlh paid a visit to tb»i 
grave of iho uiifortLmntB tJ'iivi'lerr anti 
he round it wtll prntecttd with thoni- 
buehesj and regurdi^ci hr -' ' f 
\hf3 neip-bbtiririjjr town > 
**the phiiit,* fuJl *if hi[k| L 
reverence. This phico 
frnm l*eing nenr the grf-,:. . . 
lak £S an d s* wa in p s ♦ e4il 1 ed Y% 
ham and Chip per ton, but f. ^,j 
Waube by Barlh, and which tktt the 
homo of bippoptiiafnii elephanK Ijona^ 
monkeyi!, aritelopcs, And Tnnoat» olli*»r 
wild animsla. 
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vast extent was div^rsififld hy pasturea 
pud cuUivftied I on da, with hftrnle^ts and 
viUng¥;^t iiud fine Ink on abounding in 
fish. This ff>real, which was full of 
elephants, oonatituted a disputed fron- 
tier region between Bornu and Adatna- 
wa, and it is backed to the east by a 
m<»tintftrn m»ge, whicli attains an aver- 
age elevation of 2,500 feet, bnt having 
peuksof6JJ00feet. 

A narrow roekj pa*« led the waf out 
of this ftirest to Uba, the northernmost 
PulJo place of Adamawa ; and beyond 
was the district of Mo hi. a pleasant ter- 
dtory of pasture -ground a, with patebes 
of forest and corn-fiekls near the viU 
lagoi^ inter aspersed with mountaiitB. 
Crossing the Holm a range^ ab*>ut 2J)U0 
feet elevation* our traveler reached thf* 
district of Fall, somewhat eimilar to 
til at of Mubi, and well wati^red bj tribu- 
tari(?B to the river of Demsa, or Majo 
Tiyel (described as abounding in croco* 
dilt*g) — altogether a fine and picturesque 
oounlry, which is succeeded by the fer- 
tile plains of Bdnuwe, and which river 
Biirtb crossed at the point of its junction 
with the Faro, and at a distance of up- 
wards of 200 miles from Kuka. From 
tbia point be prolonged his journey to 
Yola, a further distance of twenty -five 
mi lea* 

Nut with Stan ding the etrangenesa and 
novelty of the country trarersed, this 



long jrtmniej was not marked by many 
itiddeats. On one occaBion Mtme naked 
pagans were discovered in tbe bushe>i 
on the baitks of a river near Kofa» and 
the people who accompanied Barth 
wished to rush upon and capture them 
as slaves, but were lire vented doing so 
by a Mussulman chief of Adaniaw^ 
Adamawa, it is to be t»b*ervetl. is a 
Mohammedan kingdom engrafted upon 
the mijted stock of pagan tribes— the 
conquest of the valunms and fanati^i 
Pullo chieftain, Ada ma, over tbo great 
pagan kingdom of Fumbina; and in 
passing through tbe ^lussulman vilkge 
of Bagma, cheerfully enlivened by c^t- 
tie, and where the size and bhape of the 
huts testified to a climate quite di^er^ 
ent from that of Sudan, Bartli rvlates : 
The news of a marvebuij novelty 
soon stirred up tbe whole village* and 
young and old, male and female, all ga* 
thered round oar motley troop, and 
thronged about us in innocent mirth; 
and, as we proceeded, the people came 
running from tbe distant fields to see 
the wonder; but the wonder was not 
myselfi but the camel, an animal which 
many of them had never seen, fifteen 
years having elapsed aince one had 
passed along this road. The chorus of 
shrill voices — ►** geloba* gelobn" — was 
led by two young wanton Pallo girls, ^ 
slender ^ antelopes^ and wearing noth-^ 





jNTjcwiOB or A »vmv nwii.r.i.-^*^ 



ing but a Hglit apron of »tpi^>^d cotton 
rouad thHr liiiai^t vfho, jtmiput^ about 
and kughmg at the stupiilitjr of iht'^a 
l^normoua auiinals* Qccompmnied us for 
about two miW along the fertile phi ii. , 

The simplicity of mannefs of ths 
mountain<?ers af Mubi seems to hare 
been romiirkable. At Mbutudi. a vil- 
lage flituattid rouud a granite mounds 
and where violets — signs of a cooler cli- 
mate — 'peeped from herbttgo that grew 
at the f^ot of the deleb-p&Lmf ii deputa- 
tion of the inhabitants waited on our 
travekr, and they would alrnoat, pet- 
force, have had him settle among them, 

H<i determined to fflAc*>nd the rock 
which conmiQinls and charact*^rUes the 
vilhigft^ akbough ho was fully aware of 
the debilitnted state of his health. He 
was aoin«wbat afraid of any great bodily 
exertion. It was certainly nut an easy 
toakt aa the crags were extremely atoop, 
hut it was well worth tho trouble, al- 
though the view over au iuiuiep^e ex- 
panse of country was greatly interruplet) 
by the many sroall trees and btishoa 
which are shootmg out between t!ie 
granite blocks. 

After he had finished taking angleSi 
he sal down on this magnificent rooky 
throne, aud several of the nativea hav- 
ing followed hi in, he wrotb from their 
dictation ti short vocabulary of their 



language, whirb they call **Zftni/' and 
wiiieh be aoon found was iutiinntLdy re- 
lated to that of tlie Marghi. These 
poor creatures seeing, probably for the 
first time^ that a stranger took real in- 
tereiit in themt were extremely delighted 
in hearing tbeuf words pronounced by 
one wliom they thought almost as much 
above them as their god, ** Pete/' and 
frequently corrected each other when 
there was a doubt about the meaning 
of a word. 

The rock became continually more 
and more animated, and it was not long 
before two young Fulbe girlst also, who, 
from the firs*t, Wi oast a kindly eye 
upon him, came jumping up to him* 
aeoompanied by an elder married sister. 
Que of these girls was about fifteen, the 
other eight or nine years of age. They 
were decsently dressed as Mobammedanst 
in shirts covering the bosom, while the 
pagans^ although they had dressed for 
the occas^ion, wore nothing but a nar- 
row strip of ieather passed between the 
legSf and fastened round the loins, with 
ft large leaf attached to it from behind ; 
the women were, beside^*, ornamented 
with the '* katlama," which is the game 
as the aegheum of the Margbin and 
worn in the a a me way— stuck through 
the under- lip—but a little large r* Their 
prevailing complexion was a yellowish 
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r**^, like that of 
\\\^ Margin » with 
whom, a ft?w tien- 
tunes ago» tbpy 
pvidently fnrmfd 
nn© nfltkm* Their 
worsliip, bIso, is 
n€tor!y th«* n^mo. 

^t length hp left 
his olevated i^itua- 
lion, and with ft 
good deal of trouble 
succeed ^d ia get* 
ring dow^n fl|ram ; 
but the traDquillit/ 
which he had beforo ©nfnyod was ijnw 
l^ine, and not a mo mi lit was h© left 
rilone. All these poor creatures wanted 
to bare tiia hlf e.*itig : and here wa?, par- 
tianlarlji an nld hlncksmith, although he 
^^ecame ^ profolyte to Is^lain, who pt^s^ 
tered him extreindy with his entreaties 
to benefit him hy word and prayer. 

They went m far as to do Barth the 
honor, which he of course di'clinedi of 
identifying him with their ^d '* Fete," 
who, they thought, might have come to 
»pend a day with them, to make them 
forget their oppression and misfortunes. 
The pagans, however, at length h*ft 
Kim when night came on i hm the Fulhe 
girls would not gOi or, if they left him 
for a moment, 
immediately rc- 
fomed, nnd so 
Eitayed until mid- 
ni^t. 

The eldest of 
the unmarried 
girls made him a 
direct proposal 
of marriage, and 
he consoled her 
hy stating that 
lie should have 
been happy to 





neeept her o^^^v, if it had boen hli 

intention to rende in the country. The 
mnnners of people, who live in the!*w 
retired spots, shut ont from thp reM nf 
the world, are necessarily ve^y aim pi** 
and unaffected, and tbia poor girl hnd 
certain iy rea^ion to look out for a hii^- 
band, a&, at fifteeni she was n* far heyond 
her fircit hloom aa a lady of twenty five 
in Eur-tpe. 

Our travekr'a feeling?^ of r^TtitUfii* 
would not allow him to wnte charms, n* 
Ins ]e»ii punctilious companions wonld 
havo had him do, or, he say a, that in- 
stead of liufft-ring as they did, ftmn 
poverty, thi^y might all aavn livfrd la 
tlie greatefit lyxury and ahun dance. It 
certainly wan a tsore trial t« a maij's 
ci I n seien tif itisness. 

At length, on the 19th of June, 
Bnrth reached the scene of his irteat 
df*eo very— the Binuwfe, or Eniptero 
Niger. 

At an early hour he left the inhoKpit* 
able place of Sull^ri, It was a tjeaiitl- 
ful fresh morning, all nature being re- 
vived and enlivened hy the la«t night*^ 
storm. Hj9 companions, snllen and 
irritated, quarreled among Ihem^elve^ 
on account of the selfish behavior of 
Ibrahima. As for himself, ho was 
cheerful in the ejrtreme, and borne aiwtiy 
*l)y an enthusiastic and triumjthant fe* l- 
itig; for that day he was to s^-e the 
river. 

The neighborhood of the water was 
first indicated I jy numbers of high ant* 
hills, which abound chiefly In theneigh- 
horhood of rivers ; they were h*^re 
ranged in almost parallel lines* and af- 
forded a very curious spectacle. The 
party had just passed a small villHge, 
or rumde, where not a living soul wns 
to he ^een, the people having all gone 
forth to the labors of the fields, when 
the lively Mohammed u came running 
up to Barth, and eiekimod : *♦ G&Ahii 
fi^ashii duttii-n-Ahintika k^ nan" (** look * 
If^tk ! that is Mount Alantiha'*)* He 
?* trained his eyes, and saw^ at a great 
if i stance to the southwest, a large, hut 
in?aulated mountain -mass rising abrupt* 
ly on the ea^t dde, and forming a 
more gradual elope toward the weet ; 
while it eihihited a rather smooth and 
hniad top, which certainly must he^ spa* 
ciouft, as it contains the estates of s^vca 
independent pagan chiefs. Judging 
from the distance, which waa pfi»tty 
well known tf> him, he estimated (he 
height of the mountain at about eight 
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tbfiUKand fe^l aborc^ tbe plain* or about 
nio*^ thdUfsand feet of absnJute Hovatiou. 

Here tbere was siill cuttS viated ground, 
eibtbitiii^ III pfOHf*jit the fiiit^st c^rop af 
rnasr. cnlled "butiili," by the Fulbp of 
A<iamawa; bat a littlti further on they 
f^nt^red upon a Bwampy pkia (tho »»* 
van n as of Atlamawa). over^mivn wUb 
tali, rank gra?^?». and broken hy many 
largie bollows full of water, so that they 
wrere obli^^'d to proci*ed with great chu- 
tbtt* This wholft plain h annually 
(two months later) entir(*ly undrr wa- 
ter However, in tbe middle of it* on 
a little risking grouudf which Wka ad if 
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it were an arti^cial mound, lies a imaU 
village* the abode of the B§nuw^. 

It happens but rarely thnt a traveler 
doei not ff!»l disappointed when lie irs^t 
actuaUy bebddti the principal features 
of a new countrji of which his imagin- 
ation has coinpo^^ed a picture from tbe 
description of the natives ; but, al- 
thoucjh Barth a ays tbat he must admit 
that tbe Mb ape and m£& of tbe Alantika, 
as it rofte in rounded lines from tbe fidi 
level* did not exactly correspond with 
tbe idea which h«i heid formed of it, the 
appearance of the river far eiceedad 
bis moat lively expeotatioud. 
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None of his informants had promised 
him that he should just come upon it at 
that most interesting locality — the T6pe 
— where the mightier river is joined by 
another (»f very considerable size, and 
that in this place he was to cross it 
Hi? arrival at this point was a most 
fortunate circumstance. As he looked 
from the bank over the scene before 
him, he was quite enchanted, although 
the whole country bore the character 
of a desolate wUdemess; but there 
could scarcely be any great traces of 
human industry near the river, as, dur; 
ing its floods, it inundates the whole 
country on both sides. This is the 
c^enerai character of all the great 
rivers in these regions, except where 
they are encompassed by very steep 
banks. 



It was Barth^s intention to have ex- 
plored this interesting region ; to have 
investigated the basin of his newly-dis- 
covered river, and to have penetrated 
into the fertile regions which extend to 
the southward ; but, most unfortunately 
for the cause of knowledge, the sultaa 
took offense at his presence, or was 
jealous of his proceedings, and ordered 
him back, when laid low with sickness, 
after only a few days' rest in this in- 
hospitable city. Although extremely 
weak, our resolute explorer effected his 
journey back to Kuka in safety, and 
being most kindly and hospitably re- 
ceived by the ruling powers, he was 
enabled to pass the rainy geaaon of 
1851 in comparative comfort, although 
not in the best situation for a European 
constitution. 



THE POET'S BLESSING. 

AS I walk*d the field among 
Listening to the skylark*8 song. 
Toiling mid the furrows there 
Stood a man with silver hair. 



** Blessings,** cried I, ** on the soil 
Thus hallow*d by such pious toil. 
And blessings on the withered hand, 
Still casting seed upon the land I" 



But his grave looks seem*d to say, 
** Poets' blessings ! what are they ? 
They, like adverse Heaven's scorn, 
Bring me flowers in place of corn." 



•* Friend, the lays a poet showers 
Shall not wake too many flowers, 
They'll hut edge thy com with roprs. 
For thy little grandchild's posies." 




^^ called out tbe hi tout re^nurceBf and 
Hove loped I he iintioiml charactmatics 
I if the fioplt^ as tho Mexican war* 
U was a contest between two dis- 
tinct fAces. On the one band was a 
^mmW fuiTC, moattjr made up of uodbci- 
pUr»*?d vojujTtepra ftf the unyielding 
Aiiglit-Suiou race ; and on the other, a 
host of thoroughly-dlflcipHned and war- 
bivd floldieryt f^kted with furmer *uc- 
cpft** and confidmt in tboir overwhelm- 
ing r»umb4?rM— being more than ten to 
one aguinsit tbe undauntt!d voluutepr«. 
The Mexican prmj, nindo up of tlin 
mixed race of Spanii^b find Indiuu bhjctdf 
fought upon their own etij], »n the de- 
ft*nye of their own country and bomea ; 
at id were prompted by every principle 
of patriotifcm to exert every nerve tt> ex- 
t(»runnu!e the foreijLfn invaders*—'* the bar- 
barian a of the north** — from their hind, 
Hut» with nil tbe disadventagea against 
tht<m, our little heroic army demon* 



Htm ted to th^ world the Buperiority of 
tbe stock whence they sprung. 

Tbe firiit volunteer forces, which, in 
obedience to the reqnlsitione on the dif- 
ferent Ktotes, hastened to the re^nforce^ 
ment of GRueral Taylor, were made up 
of altogether different materials from 
those troops who were sent to the 
country towards the close of the war. 

The' first wi^re impelled by genennut 
and not mt>rceuary mofive^* They 
wore the culled men of tbe country *, 
and were mostly young men — tho ma- 
jority of tbem from the best ranks of 
society — men of education and rotine- 
nient. Gentlemen were as often found 
in the ranks* with inusket or rifle on 
shoulder, a5 amongst the offieera ; and 
not unfrequently was it tbe caeo, that 
tbe private, on duty an sentinoU saluted 
his commanding-officer, whom he ivootd 
scarcely have recognised nt home* They 
were brave* proud -flpiii ted frllowa. with 
juBt vanity enough to feel that all the 
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ejes and Hopes of the countrj wer*" 
^jced upon them. And «?acli iiidividtml 
Imd a due seiifip of biis ri*«j>onslbUity to 
hi^ country, and counted liimscdf, and 
justly ISO, a host iu himinplf* Such xvprc 
the rifle-regimeDls of Teias utid Mis- 
BiKffijipii the infiiutry and rifle -vi^gimt^iits 
of Liouiaiana from tUe South* aud the 
f«>rces mised in the atutos of Keutunky, 
Toiiueesseei lUinois, Inditma, and Ohio 
from the North. It u ako truo that 
omny otiier Toluntct^r-ri*{^im<jiit3, whi«h 
arrived in \\\<^ country toojj after the* 
takipg of Monterey, were iii«tli> up of 
1^0 d intLU'riuk; andi| iii the miiji>ntyi 
wnro vrfdi ufKcered. 

Of all tbo aoutliern vokint*^erri of 
GtHioral Taylor's divis^ion* the Mis?id- 
tip plan 9 a*jd Tcsus linngers iiioat diii- 
liuguishtid tlu*irtEifdvf8* Thfy were in 
nil tiio battles of thut line* after thoso of 
Pub Alto and Kesaca de k Palm a. At 
Monterey and Buena Viiita» thtise \^n\- 
lant troops were cruelly cut up* Hard- 
ly one- tenth of the in embers of tliO£(e 
rcgimenta returned to their homes- 
nod thosR with i^hattered oousiiiliirions. 
'J lie first Hangers from T^^xi^ wero the 
|^'iu]hu\ brave, and hardj- piuiieei'A of 
I hut young and ri^ing ftate. They 
wtretJie mrn uf Qs'liud and i^nn Jfiefotn 



^inen whose greatest iiport wa^ an op fin 
prnitiad^ht with ihe untainable Ca- 
in an ches* They had measured armx 
with thf^ Meiioaiiti, and had a juiit tk\y- 
precialion of them. They knew their 
weakness, and bow to take advanta^ 
of it. 

Nowhere, perhaps, oould on© findi 
Bueh an a.'iieinbhige of ejilraiirdLoaryl 
and ecoentiio charactersi as were to hnj 
met with m a Texas Ranger compftuy.'^^ 
Htfre, men from all rankd aiid oanditioni 
of society were brought into oonlAGt 

H*?re was the old, sean-ed hero of 
rnairy a sanguinary Indian fight, wbw 
Lien^I, fur many monlha at a Itnie, loid 
not known the slieker of a roof, but 
whose only eovering had been tbe 
*' blue vault," and whose only food, 
such aa hk trusty rifle had faruisht^d 
hliH. 

Hia hardy half -breed horse i« to him 
not only confidential friend and eom^ 
paniun, but almost wife and ehi]dren« 
aUo, All his affi^vclion^'— the roujth- 
looking, hardy man has a warm het^a 
and kindliest impulses — ^are placed upon 
htm ; for hm intelligent little animal has 
shared with him all hiis dangers, hard^j 
ship?!, and priv'utii»nd. 

The genuine Rimger may idwjiy* hml 
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distinguished from the quasi-Texian, 
by the animal he rides. He ia gener- 
ally a cross of the mustang of the Tex- 
as plains with the Kentucky or Vir- 
ginia blood-horse. He possesses all 
the fire and endurance of the one, com- 
bined with the docility, intelligence, and 
speed of the other ; or, rather, all the 
best points and characteristics of the 
two races are more perfectly developed 
in the half-breed horse of the Texas 
Ranger. 

The true Texian, under all circum- 
stances, and at all times, whether on a 
march or in camp, is more regardful of 
the convenience and comfort of his 
steed than of himself. He will go hun- 
gry, if need be, that his horse may be 
fed. He will freely give him the con- 
tents of his water-gourd, and * suffer 
from thirst himself, rather than his 
equine friend and comrade should be 
permitted to feel it. 

In a company of several hundred 
men, like a volunteer regiment, made 
up of individuals from every grade and 
class of society, from the statesmen and 
founders of a republic to the humble 
member of the •' finest pisantry ; '* 
where wealthy planters and profes- 
sional men, students, and clerks fresh 
from the counting-house, backwoodsmen 
and Indian-fighters, adventurers and 
men of ** no visible means*' are congre- 
gated together, and where is represented 
every profession, and almost every 
country, it would be natural to suppose 
that every phase of human nature 
would be encountered. Perhaps this 
was more particularly so with the First 
Texas Rifles than with any other volun- 
teer orwiization in our army. There 
in no place like an army to develop the 
peculiar traits of each individual. Self- 
ishness, generosity, and all the best and 
worst features of the human heart here 
reveal themselves. A few months' com- 
panionship in camp makes men acquaint- 
ed with each otner than a lifetime 
spent together under any other circum- 
stances. 

The Rangers had not been long set tied 
in canip, when it wtis observed that little 
circles and associations were springing 
up amongst men of similar tastes ana 
education — a mutual attraction and af- 
finity of minds of congenial elements. 

Captain Cheshire, ^om Eastern Tex- 
as, had fitted up a large tent for the 
accommodation of those who felt pious- 
ly inclined : whence, on a calm moon- 



light night, the melody of psalm-sing- 
ing, sermonizing, and prayer resounded 
over the camp. The chief orator, on 
these occasions, was an orderly-ser- 
geant, Fry. He was a decided charao 
ter, and deserves a passing notice. The 
Sergeimt was the taliest man in the regi- 
ment, being six feet nine, in his stock- 
ings, and was slim and straight as an 
Indian ; long favored, with blue eyes, 
and pleasant countenance, and a nose 
of huge proportions. Whether he 
belonged to the Methodist, Baptist, or 
Universalist persuasion, could not be 
ascertained from his discourses. One 
thing, however, was certain, if he wa.« 
a Methodist, there was not much method 
in his elo<]uence. He never touched 
upon doctrinal points; and when not 
holding forth to his congregation, there 
was nothing of the parson in his man- 
ner, unless it was his general good -na- 
ture, and friendly smile, and word for 
every one he met. The Sergeant de- 
clared **he had volunteered to look 
after the spiritual interest of the boys. 
That he meant to serve the Lord : but, 
if duty required him to shoot Mexicans, 
why, he thought he could do so, and 
look to heaven with a clear conscience. " 
He was one of those pious soldiers, 
who could trust to Providence, but 
chose to take care of his own powder. 

The Sergeant was a prominent mem- 
ber of the »» Kangaroo Club:* Thi* 
was a moonlight association got up by 
the young bloods of the regiment. 
Each member of this club was called 
upon, in turn, either to sing a song, or 
tell a good story ; the forfeit or penalty 
for declining was, to take the place of 
some other member at his regular turn 
of guard-mounting. 

The place of meeting of this club 
was on the plain, a short distance be- 
yond the limits of the camp. Here 
they would form a circle on the ground, 
^ la Turk, with a large canteen, lubelod 
" 6ran//y," in the centre of the group. 
This was christened the ** Fount of In- 
spiration,*' When a guard had been 
placed around the outside, to keep out 
the uninitiated, the meeting was called 
to order. First in the programme of 
proceedings is the introduction and 
uiitiation of candidates. One is intro- 
duced at a time. Ho is invited, with 
much formality, to take a seat in the 
circle, when the president directs the 
fount to be passed to the new-comer. 
The Kangaroo, seated at his right hand. 
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regimental drill, he would provoke a 
general concatenation of laughter along 
the line, by an involuntary troll of a 
verse of his favorite song : 

♦* Brian O'Linn had no breeches to wear, 
So he f|^t him a sheep-akin and made him 

a pair; 
With the woolly side oat, and the skinny 

side in, 
* They're a snaf^ pahr of breeches,' says 

Brian O'Linn.'^ 

Jimmy had taken it into his head 
that he was a wonderful shot, though, 
to tell the truth, a hod had oftener 
graced his shoulder than a rifle. With 
the latter instrument in his hand, he 
waa fond of making excursions from 
the camp, and fancying himsolf a per- 
fect Nimrod. 

On one occasion, just at night, after 
being absent all day, Jimmy made his 
appearance, with a countenance full of 
importance, and bursting with anxiety 
to communicate some wonderful piece 
of information. 

*• Well, Jimmy, have you met St. 
Patrick to-day ?" inquired Capt. Ben- 
nett, "or have you had a rencontre 
with the Mexican army ?'* 

** Nather one nor the other, captain," 
replied Jim, with his big gray eyes 
distended nearly out of their sockebi. 
** But, captain, tell me, if yor plaze, 
sur — are there any lions in this coun- 
thry ?" 

»' Any what 1" 

»• Any lion 8 J captain." 

** Lions ! Why, no ; not that I am 
aware of," says the captain. ** Jimmy, 
have you had a fight with lions to-day ?" 

'* Not exactly a fight, sur ; but 8ure*8 
me name's Jim Bynie, I had a sight of 
one af the crathurs." 

'* Are you sure it was a lion ?" asked 
the captain. ** Maybe it was a skunk, 
Jimmy." 

*• Skunk .'" contemptuously repeated 
Jimmy. •* Do you take me for a fule, 
entirely, captain ? Haven't I seen the ' 
picthers of the bastes ? and don't I 
know a lion sure ? It's meself, capbiin, 
has seen a rale gene wine lion to-day." 

•♦ Well I why did you not shoot it ?" 
smilingly demanded the captain. 

•' Why didn't I shoot it ! sure it's 

the owld iron as wouldn't shoot 

straight at all, atT all. Now, captain, 
jewel, will yer be so kind as to be 
afther giving me the loan of yer big 
two-barriled gun, yonder, and let me 
give the crathur another hunt to-mor- 



row? Be the powers, its meself '11 
bring yer a rale lion, or you may put 
me on guard every day for a month, 
sure." 

The next morning, while his country- 
man, Jimmy Tweed, was rattling oflf 
his lively, wide- awakening notes of the 
reveille, Jimmy Byrne, with the cap- 
tain's double-barreled deer-gun on his 
shoulder, d la militairej was seen march- 
ing out of camp, on his way to " beard 
the lion in his den." 

As the regiment was drawn up for 
the regular afternoon drill, our little 
Hibernian hove in sight, a long distance 
ofi^, on the prairie. He seemed to be 
heavily loaded with something, and ad- 
vanced but slowly towards camp. The 
drill was over by the time that Jimmy 
had arrived ; and as he entered the 
lines on one side of the camp, before 
the men had returned from the parade- 
ground, on the other, Captain Bennett 
and myself, who occupied the same 
tent together, were the first to meet 
him. 

Jimmy came up, and, throwing the 
huge carcass of a yellow icolf upon the 
ground before us, straightened himself 
to his full height, threw back his shoul- 
ders, and, with the air of an Alexander, 
when he had conquered the world, 
pointed to the disgusting animal, and 
exclaimed : 

*' See iherey now. Captain Bennett ! 
do ye call thai a skunk? It's meself 
that takes the liberty to tell ye it's a 
rale, thrue lion.^* 

This adventure had nearly proved 
the death of poor Jimmy, and he never 
heard the last of his lion- hunt. He was 
now christened •♦Brian the lion killer;" 
and, in spite of his reiterated assertion 
of '* sure, and didn't I know meself, all 
the time, that it was a wolf," he could 
not escape the jibes and jokes of bis 
comrades. Some time passed away be- 
fore Jimmy could prevail upon himself 
to undertake another hunt 

One day, however, he had been ab- 
sent for some hours, and, on returning 
to camp, had not a word to say to any 
one he chanced to meet, but walked 
directly to the colonel's tent The colo- 
nel was writing at his table, when he 
was aroused by the entrance of Jimmy, 
hat in hand. He at once perceived a re* 

auest expressed in the comical face of 
le little Iri.shman, and good-naturedly 
inquired ** what he would have?" 
*' Colonel, if you plaze, sur, and if it 




wnn\d not b& Q^tin* tor» ^eat a favfir, tur 
— will j^T lend me the loan of your 
iiit|C:nrV IvorsP for a bit/* 

*' Why ! what do jo« want with my 
boy*a horae, my gooij fellnw if'* 

*' Well* you see, colonel, betwii yer 
honor and Jim By me — ^thnt*s me self, 
yer know — l*vc just shot a big deor out 
yander a bit* nnd I thouj^ht, tuftj'hftpa, 
as ye'd like a quartUpr of tbiit i^mne, 
ye*d be afther giviii* me the loan of yer 
najGrur's horse to bring it Into oarap* 
jur*t.'' 

** ! very weUi very well, my good 
man,** replied the coIoopI ; "you are 
welwme tij the hors^p^ but remember 
the ordefH* wnd never let me know of 
your ever f hooting any of the cattle of 
the Mexicans/^ 

'*Tndeetlt sur* y^r may tni^t me in- 
tirely for that. It* a not me self would 
»hoot one <>f the innocent crnthurs at all* 

Mounting the horse of the caloners 
set van ti Jimmy was soon In^undinff 
awoy over tbe prairie* After a while he 
was B«eu re turnings with the horse 
loaded down with the beef of a year- 
Ung ciOf, Hkionc'd and nently cut into 
nuurter^. However, in hi« haste to 
urefis the animal, he bad left the entire 
.tail attached to one of the quarterti*. 

itle b«nt hii course, firj&t, to ,CiJ. 



JohnBon*fl tent* Tliat officer was stand- 
ing outdd© as Jimmy arrived, ami, 
untying one of the pieces, asked, J 
i* where would he have it laid J** 

The tail attrat^te*! the eye of the 
cohmel, who Ntt^ndy demanded — 

■^ What have you liere, nir !*' 

**It's the deer, yer honor,*' replied 
Jimmy I with a scrape of the left fool, 
and his hand to hi^ cap* ♦* It*s the 
deer that I tould yer honor V^ bring 
yer a mmrthf*r of" 

** What kimf of a deer do you call 
this?'' cr i f d the coh I n eh as he re ac! i e*l 
out hin hand and took hold of the hvng 
tuft of hair at the end of the tail. 
'* Answer me, sir; what kind of a deer 
have you herel^* 

** What kind f yer honor.'^ replied 
Jimmy, with an honest, child*hke sim- 
plicity of countenance — such only ai 
an Irishman can assume on an ocoa- 
filnn, *■ I*m sure I don*t know, yer 
honor* not lmn<* inueb varied in the 
crutfiur; but I bclavo they call it the 
ilow kind/* 

The colonel had not atiother queation , 
to ask, but tbarikcd Jimmy for th^i 
rfitisofit and acknowledged, to bim^lf, 
that he hud received new light in rela- 
tion to the natural biistory of the genut 
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This afftiir was no sooner made 
known, than the little hunter was im- 
mediately reinstated in public opinion, 
and the little mistake of the lion was 
overlooked, in consideration of the 
general service he had rendered in 
classifying a species of game, the most 
abundant, of all others, in the vicinity 
of the camp. 

On the mustering out of the regi- 
menty Jimmy Byrne was ** promoted" 
— to use his own words — ** to the com- 
mand of a wagon and a five- mule 
team." He continued faithfully in this 
employ, till the poor fellow was mur- 
dered by Urrea's party at the time of 
the massacre of the train near Marin. 
Peace to his memory ! 

The regiment from North Carolina 
came to the country towards the close 
of the war. 

My own introduction to these new 
levies says, Dr. Smith, '* occurred in 
this wise : I was on the road to Ca- 
margo, when, one pleasant morning, 
having passed Punta Aguda, I observed 
a small grassy glade, a little di^stance 
from the wagon-track. Its bright ver- 
dure tempted me to turn aside, that my 
horse might refresh himself upon its 
rich herbage. 

The train, consisting of some two 
hundred wagons, escorted by Texas 
Rangers, had filed past me, as I lay 
upon the ground, enjoying the apparent 
gusto with which my steed cropped the 
juicy grass. 

I lay thus — half asleep, half awake — 
when the sound of voices approaching 
along the road, from the opposite direc- 
tion, attracted my attention : 

"Now them's Texas Hangers, be 
they ?" 

** Yes ; BO the teamsters said." 

•' Wal ! ril be smoked in a tar-kill, 
ef they ain't jest like anybody else. 
arter all ; only they don't wear soger- 
close, like us. But did ye mind — they 
straddle mighty nice bosses !*' 

•• That's a fact, Jo ! and the fellow 
that driv that big yaller mule-team 
said that them 'ere Texyans got eight- 
een dollars a month !" 

**Eigkte€n dollars ! whew ! wal, that's 
a heap of money, anney how !" 

** I say, dad !" now chimed in a 
voice I had not heard before, *' what 
wages do'ee think we're gnin' to git ?" 

** Dunno, Sam ! but I b'lieve about 
seven dollars a month, and the vittles 
thrown in." 



•• 0, !" replied Sam ; " a fellow 

mought a' done nigh as well as that 
down in the old piney-woods, a scraping 
and totin' tarpentine." 

" I s'pose we mought, Sam ; but you 
know, sonney, there's no glory to be 
had thar." 

** the glory ! I say, dad ; I 

goes in for the dollars — the real shiners 

— I does ! green, we wos, to 

come 'way out to this of a place 

to be shot at by Injuns and Mexekins ! 
For my part, ole boss, I only wish I 
wos once more on t'other side o' Tar 
river. I've seen glory enough already, 

in this thorny country — I have I 

Why ! yer can't put yer foot down 

without stickin' a thorn through 

it — ^it's all thorny. Every tree I've 
seed yet has thorns on it ; even the 
dodratted frogs and grasshoppers have 
horns ; and it's the thomyest, hornyest 
country on airth ! it, I say." 

I had heard enough to excite my 
curiosity to know who these men were ; 
so, throwing, the bridle of my horse 
over a cactus plant, I stepped out to 
the road to reconnoitre. 

From some words they dropped, how- 
ever, I had no doubt of the state that 
had the honor to be represented by them. 

As I stepped into the dusty wagon- 
track, I encountered three as strange 
objects as ever met my gaze. They 
were an old man, and two long-legged, 
long-armed, scrawny, old-looking boys ! 
The three figures were accoutred alike, 
m bran new suits of soldiers' fatigue 
uniforms ; but more unsoldier-like ob- 
jects I never beheld. 

The old man's overalls, which were a 
world too wide and too long for his 
skinny corpus, were rolled up above his 
bare, tan-colored knees, while the jacket 
came below the hips, and was buttoned 
up full in front, tnrowinff the old fel- 
low's head back at a fearful angle, with 
his sharp, bony chin pointing to the 
zenith. His blue fatigue-cap hung low 
down on his little bottle-shaped bead, 
and rested by its rim on a huge pair of 
leathery ears, which stood out in most 
grotesque relief from his head. The 
cap, like the rest of his dress, was in- 
tended for a much larger man, and fitted 
to his caput like u corn-basket to the 
top of a horse-post. Upon the whole, 
he reminded me of the old plantation 
song about — 

" A bull- frog drested in eoldier's clolhea 
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The dr<>9Fe9 af tlio boys were n» 
miifh too scant finr them as tht* iild 
mon^s Wfts too Inrgip, Their scrawny 
extrpmities protruded friim thpin jn iin- 
irainly oonturtkin?, and bori!* no simdl 
ppsi^mblance to the " lite-w»H>d kiiot^s'* 
*.jf their native •* piney-woods*.'- 

Ah I moved out itito tlje rond, tbpso 
men made ii sudden halt, mid, throwing 
thpir bright, new r^^giiklion inusketa 
into n clubbing positiout demiiDded, in 
an exrfted toup^ 

** A friend,*' I foplicd* bursting into 
flti unt'ontrolkblo fit of Inughter iit tlie 
ti'uly comical figures before me. ** Put 
down yonr guns, men, I wjn/t hurt 
you." 

** Wftll DOW I^m darned cf I dido*£ 

fake ye for a Mi^iekin, and no 

mislftke !*' said one of the boys. 

**Mi»tP'r! du you belong to that long 
string of vtti^pjy^ that's jest driv by V^ 

I replied that I was accompuDjiog 
the tniin, 

** Wnl» now. then, Btrang^r, I reck in 
yer mo light t*dl ua ef it*s a fact tliat all 
thejie Vth wny-gina and mules b«^iong to 
Ghierni Tuvl*»rT" 

1 a^Mured them most lerloiisly that 
Buob was th© f«ct 



'^ And does he buy all the vllile*, and 
\iny the wag^s of nil the flogeri be 
keeps t'* 

" Most «s,«aredly,*' I replied- 

*' And di»es he own nil ihem Vrii 
Bteam boats we jte^d on tlie Ryu Qran V* 

"Of conr^je lie dots ; he owna them ] 
all." 

"Wal, all IVe got to say alwttt if J 
then» boys/' eiclaimed the old man* 
throwing op hi:! huget bony hand*, ai*d'j 
giving ids cnp a tilt Uf>on the baek of 
hm little head» *^ all I'vt' gc»t ht^fiy nUut^ 
it i^, lie i& the goldarndes^t richest 
coon I evi^r beani lell ov, tbiit*5 all I 
Knrnoi JohnsiiOt 'way down on Twr 
rivpr, with nil his sloop-loada of tar. tar* 
pen tine, and shingles, can't hold a 
iight'od knot to htm— he can*t!" 

'* YeA, dnd, and that an't all, eith<*i^ 
they du say that the tdn Glnemi hiwigi't 
one ov the big-gest plantntions mx all tho 
Marsii^sjppi, with hundreds and Ihou- 
annds ov uiggera to brjot ; and the wny 
the kink left tumble out the uugtir, ^nd 
cotton, and mch, is a sin tti oid David 
Crocket i'* 

Bluing appealed to, I also corrob<j rated 
this Inst statement. 

♦*And now," fiaid T, **^haTiiig given 
yon all the hiformation you have ra 
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qmfrd, will you bf» ao kind, }^riitli uun, 
ud fij t4*ll mo wl*rre y*m tire fcfun ?" 
*"0' wt*rt (tum olo VnrgiiTtiy I b(Jl 

\ unthf* ihrtf*rt (rmn Nor' Ctirliiiei done 
t^n Ihe Vargbinif line.*' 

Tbiti Wilis |»i>i^briy the jutsw^r I i>x- 
neclod U» ^U f**r I bnv© yi?t to ^^e the 
k«jiili CimsliiJiiin (mm rlio **itliinjf-, 
wrnid:!"* whii dtWA not linil fi'**in '* Vwr* 
pinny/* or ^-oloao U]*t»n tb*i V'lvr^inny 
Iltl^.'* Tbry ur** n^ mre qji Virginimis 
whu me u<»t nit'Uibera of *' tbo firs^L 
fttmiliefl/* 

By tbU timp, tkH tuHin Wily nf tbk 
TiPfli riMMHuM.! nf" during- the- wiirnaon*' 
: up, 8*>» bidding my jji- 
I' ^ i«]t« ^roritl liy» iirul n^^nm- 

imnidmg ih> m to kt^**j> a *^|}ar|i l<M*k-oul 
fi»f tbt* '--- Mrrfkifi^i^ I n^turiit'd In 
my htif no, tuid r#tnoutttiiigi soon r«gaini'<1 
ilut trnin, 

Tb«? i4t3, liomrjy ndn^. ** It lak^s nil 
^(rU «»f j»M»t^ib' in mnkf^ a wnrM,** miiy, 
:ilT*'intb*i*, hi* wpjdi*"d U* 
M! < of iLii nriiiy ill 1 1)1' tield ; 

fiiT^ tjiay. It lukesi many vaiit^di'j^ of 
fnifti tij umke up iU c*>m|*k*tiJ n rgiui 136*1- 
tht\. 

I1i»» f»»Mkr — bt* wbi» ftnrrit'f* r kimp* 
titck «:r]t|«|Hd t/hl^ Imck, likr> i*i)^ilrl'^ 




hind of pin, nnd tbt^ musket tipi»» bi? 
Kboulder. witb the eott<m bavor^ocik. 
tbe r*^i'*'pbir|i' nf tbe diiy^s scanty fur*** 
uiiilnr tbi^ It' ft arm— who, in rt^gubir 
ruutino, lAkejs Ids turo at guard- mount- 
inffund fnt?|^m* duty — who ban tieitber 
IV ill n(»r sDul iff bi^ oik^u, but must yii^ld 
in ^Uvi-*h utffdittnc** t** tbi? tyrant* Dis* 
cijdini^^wbi*i!ie b*w b the whim or ca- 
prk'CMjf si«m' jn'tty upfitnrtufiicer— who 
al the word of t'ommnud mu-^t unftincb- 
in^ly bar** lii^ hrvaai tu tbe iron f^U^rm 
nf tbn butt lis nnd ponr out his life- Wood 
witliout a mnrrnur — Ibla mnu iis but onv 
iiig:ri"Jirijt that got^a to make up the 
uuU of an army* 

Th»'ri* urf* tht^ numerous pmplay^a nf 
tbe quartt^rniaslt'r and ^otnuiismLry d**- 
parlim^ntii; tJiiMiriisans^ the team ** tern, 
ruiiJ mult*-di [vera ; tbe d^frka, fiictntum^t 
ftUil tn^rvants; tlie conlrflctnra, *pi?cuhit- 
nrs* and ieitf»r writers. a» well as tbe 
blank legs*, wbi^ky**tdh^ria, and pick- 
iiocket^, ivitb lhrirci>aiijut0rs, ihecour- 
Uxun^ttf the eiimp — all ibt'se inleniehT^ 
ftion inipt»rtiiiit couiponentu of tht? great 
whole, 

Tbe last named gentry, the garabltrs, 
did nt»t conlioR their operation* to tin- 
garri^4(*ned toiirnti and tbt^ pf'nniinfnt 
inuijiM, but wt'ict fniijuenily fnnnd uc- 
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companying the trains, as they passed 
to and from our d6p6ts, often in the ca- 
pacity of teamsters. 

In some secret corner of their wagons, 
the monte-bank, the faro- box, and the 
roulette-cloth, with its gilded figures 
and emblazoned eagle, the keno-um, or 
the wheel of fortune, were snugly 
Htowod away, side by side with the 
whisky -keg, to be placed in tempting 
array upon the tail-boards of their 
wagons on arriving at the first camping- 
ground for the night. I'hese men could 
nccommodate themselves to any change 
of circumstances, or any ostensible oc- 
cupations, in order to carry on their 
game of plucking the poor soldier. 

On one occasion, says the Doctor, 
I was accompanying a train-escort, 
and we had encamped at the stream 
of Papa Gallios. There was along 
with us, a Sergeant K., of the 16th 
regiment, one of the new levies. The 
Sergeant had served with the 1st Ohio 
regiment, and was at the taking of 
Monterey. He had retunied home, 
and afterwards enlisted in the new regi- 
ment, and was now again on his return 
home, on a sick furlough. Being, as 
he expressed it, hut a passenger, and 
without a mess, I had invited him to 
join with me, and share my tent. 

As usual, a monte- dealer had opened 
bis bank, and was calling upon the 
votaries of fortune to sacrifice at her 
shrine. 

The Sergeant observing that, as he 
had not money enough to take him 
home he would try his luck at the game. 
Accordingly, he left me, and wended 
his way towards the circle, which had 
gathered around the gambler. I turned 
into my blankets, and soon forgot all 
things about me, in pleasant dreams of 
home. 

About midnight the Sergeant re- 
turned with bin handkerchief filled with 
gold ; I should think, from its weight, 
he had over a thousand dollars. 

** Here, doctor !" said he, ** I am in 
luck to-night ; I've almost burst up tliat 
fellow's bank !" 

** How much have you won ?" I asked 
carelessly ; for, in fact^ I was too sleepy 
to take much interest in his good luck. 

•* I don"t know exactly ; but as he 
had about fifteen hundred dollars in 
his bank, and the other boys were not 
betting much, and there is but a pre- 
cious little of it left, I should think I've 
about got the fellow's pile ! By heav- 



ens ! ril return and make a finish of 
him !" 

** But sergeant! come back a moment; 
a word with you before you go." 

" Well ! what is it ! Talk fast," said 
he. '* He's playing against luck, and, if 
I don't get back soon, the boys will 
have used him up. One or two anties 
more, and I'll not leave a dollar in bis 
bank." 

I perceived that the free wblsky of 
the gambler was doing its work on the 
brain of the sergeant: and knowing 
that the knave wonld soon have the ad- 
vantage of him, and carry i^goodLlwk 
over to the bank, I x^rsuaded him tu 
deposit a portion of his wtunings with 
me, as he would not require a very 
heavy stake to finish the game, now so 
near its close. . 

•♦ By Jove ! you're right, old fellow T* 
said he, *'help yourself; but don't be 
greedy, leave me enough to finish him 
up genteelly." 

He laid the handkerchief agi|in upon 
my blanket, and, gathering up several 
handfuls of the heaviest pieces, I slip- 
ped them under my bedding. It was 
too dark for him to observe how fre- 
quently my hands returned to the 
charge ; but at last, growing impatient, 
he snatched up what remained, and re- 
turned to the work. 

But it seemed that, in his brief ab- 
sence, the fickle goddess had deserted 
her friends of the earlier hours of the 
night, and had now gone over to the 
dealer. His pile had evidently in- 
creased. 

*• I go an eagle on the • corona,' " 
cried the sergeant, as he threw the 
gold piece on the pile of papers that 
picture represented, and watched the 
run of the cards. The espada won, 
and the ten dollars were adaed to the 
bank. 

** Well, then, here's two eagles more 
on the horse!" But the horse, too, 
had become unlucky, and carried the 
gold to the wrong side of the board. 
Again and again the sergeant sees his 
g(>ld pieces swallowed up in the all- de- 
vouring bank. 

A fresh application to the free drink, 
and he, determined to recover the 
ground he has lost, now ventures ten 
eagles on a card. The banker coolly 
shuffles off his papers, his own lucky 
card turns up, and he gathers the mon- 
ey to his own pile. 

So the game continued till the Ser- 
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^4^a»t hud IubL tiie hist piece 1 bad left 
hi liU haudkercliief. Agfiiii be roturrjed 
tu me, much i^xciteilf dtid dcDTanded tbe 
wLoIo of i!ie niouej I had reUuimd» He 
was coufident he could yei hreak tbe 
bunk^ I i^iiw it woj u:9t'k^»a tci tindearur 
ti> di&suade biiii from further ventures 
Qgaiiist tbe cufiiimg prambler ; be waa 
now ill fox it* aud iit>thh>g hhori of tbe 
lo^ of the lodt cent b^ poa^sfsspd w<*uld 
recall him to reasoo, I, tbf'refort\ pre- 
truded to liand over to fifin the wh*de 
of wbttt remained of bU monej, but 
reallj reserving more tban tlto half of it. 

Aa tbe f^tiarda were being relieYed for 
tbe li^t time in the morning, th« Ser* 
gf»nt returnod, and, eiitRmi(r the teut, 
ttwoke me wlUi the request f^^r the loan 
uf ail i'n^h Mf so* 

** JJdUi! b that you* Sergeant!*' 

**Ye^," aidd he, in a half iinloust 
holf comical tone of voice, ** what ia 
left of m**^ciin't ynu lend me a few 
auCit'S agJiiiiet that cursed mu ute-d eid- 
er T' 

'*What, my dear fellow! has the 
luck j,^Mjie the wrong way at lust?** 

**Ycai yes! — ^Thut man te- fellow is 
the very devil for luck. He has clean- 
ed me outcomph-tely — not even left ma 
a dime for niuriung bittira* I am nat 



ttlone, however ; he has whipped out 
the crowd. Why ! wauld you beiieve 
it, that fidlow has won over three thou* 
8HTtd dollars to-night!'' 

I consoled the poor fellow with tbe 
assurance that I might have told bitn m 
much ; and showed him the folly of not 
remaining content with what he bad 
won in tlje early part of the nighL 

** But come, now, a truce to preajfib- 
in^, lend mo ten dollars I '* 

'* No, Sergeant, you have lost enough 
already, and I will not Iobh you a cent. 
Lie down and get a nap ; *lis almo&t 
rt\:ttUi time/' 

** Well, then, bere goes for it 1" and, 
fstr^tebing him^^elf upon the blankets, he 
was tsoon snoring like a bigb^preasiurfl 
stenmlMmt. 

On our arrival at Camargo, we found 
tbe steamboat ** Hough and Heady" fired 
upt and ready to ^Aml down the river to 
Matamoras, My friends tb© St^rgeaut. 
hastened to the office of the quarter- 
nni£iter, and obtnlued his transportation 
papers ; and, on hii* returu, came t^j hiii 
me good-by, with a very lugubrious ex 
pression of eouutenanoe. 

" Doctor," said be, *MVa likely I may 
never see you again ; but would it be 
too great a favor to ask of an old friend 
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— the loan — of — say — ^vf^ — dol-lars, or 
80 ? It'8 a long way between here and 
Ohio, and you know I've not the first 
red cent for the — extras !" 

*• Well, Sergeant," said I, ** promise 
me, upon the honor of a soldier, that 
you will not bet a dollar of it upon 
monte, or any other game, and I will 
advance you money enough to take you 
home like a gentleman, and something 
handsome left when you get there.'* 

**I'll promise you anything you 
ask, my friend,*' said he, grasping my 
hand ; ** but I will be grateful for a 
small amount ; five or ten dollars is all 
I will accept." 

** But do I understand yon to accede 
to my terms ?" 

'* Yes, yes! Doctor; I promise, upon 
the honor of a gentleman, not only not 
to bet on a card during my voyage 
home, but never again to indulge in the 
vicious and ungentiemanly practice — so 
help me — heaven !" 



*» Enough said. Sergeant ; here, hold 
out your hands — both of them — so, 
there !" and I proceeded to count out 
leisurely, piece after piece, the gold 1 
had pocketed of his winnings, till I had 
piled upon his outstretched palms over 
six hundred dollars. 

He stood lost in amazement, till I 
had count^^d out the last eagle ; then, 
dropping his hands, and scattering a 
golden shower of doubloons, eaeles, and 
double-eagles upon the ground at our 
feet, refused to accept a single dollar 
till I had explained the mystery. When 
I at last bade him farewell, he was in 
comfortable possession of one of the 
best state-rooms of the ** Rough and 
Ready." 

I have never since met the Sergeant : 
but, if this should chance to meet his 
eye, he will, no doubt, smile to see him- 
self in *' print," and pardon a friend of 
the olden times for the liberty he has 
taken with him. 
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I WISH. Indies iind gentlemen, that 
you knew my Uncle Savory — he is 
such an excellent fellow — such an adept 
at composing (for it is nothing less) a 
salad, brewing a jorum of punch, or 
filling the chair at a club dinner. Hia 
eye is as bright as the Bude-light, while 
his &oe looks like a map of good hu- 



mor, every wrinkle being the boundary 
of some merriment. He pmmises to 
be as fat as a butter firkin, though my 
p-andmother has a picture of him when 
he was as nlim as a threescore and ten 
spinster. He was in love at that time, 
and this very likeness was intended as a 
gift to hid dulcinea. Luckily, uncle found 
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UflF out bef*>ro bo had so fur commit t**cl 
himsplf as to prefieol ber with hia rffigit. 

Shi3 jUtpd him most simmefully, otid 

Wle Snv'^iry tmik bii dijitppoidtiiif'nt 

eeriously to liewrtj that he became 

isanlhriipicd* and retired from the 
^oHd with no other ct^mpauion llinn a 
bottle of Irish whisky anil a Gtrinttn 
Inbtioca pip<^ 11^ rejtifliiiod in a state 
of B^clusitjn for eight and forty hnuriSt 
(uid vras for jeara as brok mi -hearted a 
man as We ever subjugated. He re- 
solved to avoid the chanC5ea of a »«fOond 
attach rn^nt ; so gave up housekoephig, 
took lodg^iijgg, dined prnmiJ^ooouftJy, 
drntik rit'»il*^riitely* rtHlred to rest w-heu* 
ever it suited his humor, and exercised 
the envinhlff priirilego of letting himself 
in by a lal^h-key. 

There i» a little dub called tb© 
'* Ringdove?,*' It derived its name 
fnun the members being nil man-ied men, 
with one exception, and that one wrs 
my Uncle Savory. The *' Rtngdov**s" 
brdd their meeting* in one of the out-of- 
the*i*ay comers of the metropohs, and 
are famous for nothing but their ten- 
dency to good*followdhip and decided 
aversion to early hours. 

Uncle Savory was very popular with 
ihi« set of rojsterers ; be was not given 
M jeer at miitrimony, sang a vfiry ttder- 
able song^ and never rose from the table 
null I *-very one elsis had departed. In 
fjict, he might be con^^idered as the 
ibong which bound together those con- 
vivial /a^c a* ; and whenever the gout 
held him at home by tlve toe, the 
'* llingdoves'* goemed another set of 
bi^jtigs» or* as one of them remarked, 
** Th^y all seemed at Aym^/* which, 
aec4>rding to their illu5trati<ut of that 
popular phrase^ signified that they were 
insufferably dulU 

The oousecjuflnoe of thi« popularity 
of my Uncle Savtjry was a world of 
mi^representatmn \ and a few weeks 
since, the malignity t*! which he was 
ripofled brought him iuto ench a slfite 
of despondenoy that he wiws actually 
detected drinking a tumbler of unaduU 
tnrat»Hl Jilitrtd tpiiftfr— mark the [mca- 
linrity of his disorder — -the water was 
actually ///err^/ 

Aa 1 shall not be able to frame an 
apfdoffy fi*r my uncle thus degrading 
hiinselt, I mil n>erely detiiil the perse* 
ctiliou whioh induced this pitiable phy- 
sical and mural prostration, 

\Vomi*ti (godib^sst^s that they are !) 
bave « logic peculiarly Iheir o«ru« Witli 



tbem il is an axiomi " that their &wn 
husbands can do no wrong but at the 
instigation of otiiera," 

I have naid that the "Ringdoves'* 
were married men, and, consequently, 
received from their respective spounes 
the benefit of tlie aforenamed immunity 
— alh>yed, however, by the infliction of 
those ** pains and penalties** which 
^vedded ladies know hotv to administer 
st> ndmirably- 

Reader, y<m most fancy the ret am 
home of Mr. Brovvn* of the *' Ringdoves,*' 
and a colloquy something like the fol* 
lowing: 

** Oh, it ij you — ^nice time to come 
home, Brown — past one— and the fire 
o«t.'^ 

" My dear, Vva ashamed — " 

** Oh, nonsense*" 

"I am, indeed. Is that the boot- 
jack T — but I ctiuldn't get away ; and^^ 
ugh ! — curse the boot V^ 

" Not get away I you talk lik© n 
childp There.^ don't drink cold water in 
that manner— you had better take a 
couple of Qttkiu / There's two strik- 
ing/' 

** Two] Really, my dear, I'd no idea 
of the time* Is my night-cap on your 
side ?" 

*'Herer' 

** Well, you needn't throw it into the 
ewer. You're angry*" 

*♦ Angry — isn't it past two ?" 

*' It w^asn^t my fanlr. There wai 
Juckii^m, and Ihtle Wliat's^hi:»*riamo 
that keeps a pony, and Savory.*' 

** Savory !^ — that man ought to b« 
ashamed of himself; he never ^oea 
hiime. I should like to tell him a httle 
of my mind-'* 

**He*s my frt — end- my dear — and 
puts — less^oil in his — punch — ^* 

♦'He's a perfect nuisance, and 
ougbtjj^t to assiieiflle with married men. 
thrown! — ^Brown ! Why, you're snor- 

i(tg:" 

During the above, Mrs. Jaekson %t^nf 
be abo indulgiiig in a soliloquy, and a 
fancy portrait of ber husband** friend — 
Uncle Savory* 

'* Two o^clock \ Jackson's with thai 
Savory again. What a brule that ft^l- 
lo w must be^how Jacki^on can degrailo 
himself by making a friend of such a 
low— red -bailed ^1 hate red hair— red- 
faced— tipsy — 1 w*mdr*f if he's pver 
sober — abandoned r&uc^ Jat!k»on never 
used to go on in this way till he knew 
Savory — quarter past two— ilia t Save- 
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ry's a villain. I wonder what he has 
been — a gambler — a smuggler — (that's 
Jackson's step ! No it isn*t) — a pirate 
— a spy — (there's a cab. No, it has 
stopp'd next door) — a forger — a par- 
doned convict. Gracious me ! Can 
anything have ha])pened to Jackson ? 
Has that Savory been playing tricks 

with him ? Has . On ! there he is. 

I'll lock up the liquor- bottle, let him in, 
and tell him what I think of his friend 
Savory." 

These scenes are not altogether imag- 
inary ; — the phraseology alone partakes 
of the ideal, but every lady of every 
member of the *• Ringdoves" looked 
upon Uncle Savory as their husband's 
friend, and abused and misrepresented 
him accordingly. Poor uncle ! little 
did he think that whilst he listened to 
the eulogy of first one and then the other 
of the •* Ringdoves" and felt the blood 
in his heart bubbling with honest pride 
at their commendations of his salads and 
punch, his songs and admirable conduct 
m the chair, that their fairer and better 
moieties were loading him with ** curses 
not loud but deep." as the primary cause 
of the consumption of ruithlights and 
connubial absenteeism. 

The veil was at length removed from 
his eyes towards the heel of as pleasant 
an evening as ever gathered upon the 



orgies of the happy fraternity of the 
*' Ringdoves." Jackson twitted Brown 
with being a nightly auditor to a private 
lecture on the ** conjugal duties ;" Brown 
retaliated upon Briggs, whose laugh wa<t 
the loudest at the marital penance of 
his fellow »• Ringdove;" Briggs re- 
venged himself upon Dobbs, who bad 
been betrayed into an expression of 
I sympathy for his nocturnal snubbings; 
Dobbs filliped Smith ; Smith grilled 
Jones ; Jones roused White ; and so on, 
until each member of the club had con- 
fessed to keeping **a gray mare," and 
laughed heartily at his own domestic 
thraldom. Uncle Savory was paralyzed ; 
for every man had ended his Hcknowl- 
edgment with the same harrowing as- 
sertion — 

** My wife says it's all Savory's fault !" 
He had fancied himself indifferent to 
the opinion of the world in general, and 
of the fairer portion in particular ; but 
now that he heard himself a by- word by 
men's hearths — a social vampire that 
was feeding upon the domestic felicity 
of a dozen hearts, he felt the punch be- 
come ice in his bowels, and the fragrant 
fumes of his beloved weed change to 
the unsavoriness of an expiring candle. 
The last "Ringdove" had de- 
artodt and filiH my uncle sat with 
Q empty jug before him ; and it 
ua not until th*3 waiter, surprised 
t tlie pheiiomt^tiori of his abstJ- 
-.^-. nencc^, informed him that.it 
^'y_ waa three o'clock, that he 
^ir. laid down his 

long-exhaust - 
ed pipe, and 
retired to his 
lonely cham- 
bers. . 

How deso- 
late appeared 
his condition ! 
He would have 
given half that 
he was worth 
for one of 
those curtain 
lectures of 
which he had 
heard so much 
during the 
past evening; 
but there wa.i 
nothinff sitting 
up for him but 
a little night 
lamp that 
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buroed us steadily as though it were 
itpoo the u\int of a Rotnbh samt. If 
U had only sputtered* my Uncle Savory 
wiHild have been gratified* 

No, ho wm alaufs I No angered voice, 
yet g4»sitle vn its anger, reproached him 
low the latenesB of his return^ or eieuaed 
bis regretted ab»eaee by the attractionfl 
of somo btiaband'a friend* He felt tho 
whole weight of th(j convivial delin- 
qnenmes of the elub rested upon his 
devoted name, and he shtiddered at the 
conviction. Uncle Savory doata upon 
children. la the humor he was in, the 
stiangest fancy fonnd ready admittance 
into his bmin. and be Imi^ned that oU 
the infant "Riogdoves/* in their prayera 
for protection, were taught to lisp hia 
name in eonjunotion with that of the 
wicked one* He thought he heard the 
angered mother threaten her perverse 
child to *'' Bend for Mr, Savory ;" and 
then he recalled the vieiotis of his early 
tovet and bef^an to speculate upon the 
[HkaBibilily of his heart sprouting again. 

The Ulter idea acted ai a sedative, 

I he became su^ciently calm to mix & 

ill glass of brandy and water* atid re* 

iort to his eld friend, the meemchaam* 

The twittering of the bouse^iipanowa 
at length warned him of the daybreak, 
and be crept into bed with a very con- 
fused head, the result either of drinking 
or reflection— my own opinion loans to 
the fonner supposition* 

For eomo evenings the ** Kingdoves** 
aaw nothing of my Uncle Savory, and the 
only inforoiation they could gain of bLm 
VAA from R small piece of paper which 
^ey found wafered on his door, inicri- 
I with this laconip sentence^** Gone 

i ;" — but where ? — that was tho mys- 
ftud i*eriou3 thoughts were enter^ 
tained of ailvertising the missing gentle- 
maii, when, to the oreat relief of the 
Htlte oommnnity^ tJnde .Savory made Ms 
appenrance at the Thursday's meeting. 

Many were the joquiriea aa to the 
eaus« of his absence, but upon this 
point he refuaed t«:i satisfy them ; and 
na bia wonted humor diffujed its in- 
doeoae amongst them, they soon ceased 
lo earn for the post in the enjoyment of 
thft preaeot* Tive fiiot ta, thnt my uncle 
had Stolen quietly down to Gravesend, 
in order Ut argua over tu his own mind 
what ho ought t-^ do iu hi« present state 
of fueling. At first* ho irtelined to ma- 
tiitnony ; hut recollecting what a violent 
dnnge it would neci?»»arily produce, ha 
gjife up the pletutng dream, and sit to 



work to free himself from tho odiam at- 
tached to a husband^a friend. The plan 
ho decided upon was a simple one, and 
accident enay©d him to execute h at 
much less trouble and inconvenience 
than he at first anticipated. 

It so happent*d that Mrn. Brown had 
isf ued invitations for a tea party, on the 
evening succeeding my uncle *s return, 
and he learned with ejEtremc delight that 
the visitors included all the wives of the 
^* Ringdoves." A little badinage, cle- 
verly introduced by Unelo Savory, in- 
duced every husband to promise to 
attend at the club and abanaon the teor 
table — a reeolution which was strength- 
ened by the assurance of my uncle that 
he should consider their presence on tlte 
ensuing evening as a personal obligatioti 
to himself* 

The morrow evening came, but not 
Uncle Savory, and numerous were the 
conjectures of the ** Rmgdovea" to ao- 
count for his absence. As I have no 
wish to keap the reader in suspense ^ let 
me beg of him to conceive the dra wing- 
room of Mrs. Brown, crowded with the 
wives of the " Ringdoves,*' and at that 
point of time when the marital misde- 
meanora were the universal subject of 
GanveFRatioa. 

"Of course you have heard of 8a^ 
voryt" inquired Mrs. Brown* 

**What! that fellow I" excMmed 
Mrs. Dobhs. 

** A lUite imp f eaid Mri. Jacksexi* 

** The greatest nuisance that /know,** 
remarked Mrs. Briggs* 

^^That^ what shall I call him/' con- 
tinued Mrs* Brown, pausing for a word 
sufficiently oomprehenatve to express 
the fullness of her disgust — **That— 
Ihnt^riend of my husband — " 

** And mine 1" said Mrs, Bngjga, 

" And mine !" said Mri* Dobh^, 

** And mine I" said Mrs* Jackson^' 
** that friend ia the tempter — the Me- 
phistophiles that leads my poor J. into 
late hours and incipient intoiioation/* 

Briggs, Dobba, Jackson, etc., were 
deola^ to be equally victims, 

** I do believe if 1 were to see thai 
wretch," eoid Mrs. Brown, ♦*lhat 1 
should—** here she paused to peruse 
the inscriptaen on a cord which the eer- 
vant had just delivered to hf^r — her lip 
wbitened^lbe bird fif Paradise in her 
turban shcH)k aa with an ague as she 
gasped out the name of 

Mr* KoasE S4Vomr^ 
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Had a bomb-aheli been auddeoly drop- 
ped into the tea-urn, the party could not 
nave been more panic-stricken — a feel- 
ing that was not allayed by the entrance 
of mjT uncle — ^the universal bugbear, the 
** Spring-heeled Jack" — to their domes- 
tic quiet. 

My nncle paused at the door— ^e 
bowed — (he is celebrated for his bow), 
Mrs. Brown rose and hinted — mind only 
hinted — a curtsy. 

*' I am afraid that I am an intruder," 
said my uncle in the blandest of tones ; 
«* but" — and he paused. 

** dear no !" replied Mrs. Brown, 
** pray" — (her conscience smote her bs 
she uttered the request) — " pray be 
seated." 

** Thank yon," said my uncle, depos- 
iting his goodly person in a chair. ** I 
expected to have found Mr. Brown 
here," . 

** Here I" answered the lady, '* surely, 
Mr. Savory, you could not have ex- 
pected Mr. Brown had returned home — 
at — this— early — hour. " 

Mrs. Jackson had been bursting to 
speak. ** Perhaps, my dear, Mr. Sa- 
vory knows his own attractions; and 
considered it probable that, as he was 
away, Mr. B. might have thought of 
his wife and friends." 

It did not coincide with my uncle's 
puTDOse to understand the drift of Mrs. 
Jackson's remarks — he therefore smiled* 

** My object in calling," he said at 
length, ** was to leave my add^ss in 
Pans." 

^ ** In Paris !" exclaimed the ladies 
simultaneously. 

'*Iu Paris," continued my uncle. 
*' I leave town in three hours; and I 
fear it will be — years — (here my uncle 
blew his nose grieffully) — ere I return 
to my native land." 

A beam of pleasure stole over every 
countenance in the room. 



** Pray, take a cup of tea," said Mrs. 
Brown* " as you are goioff to travel, it 
may^perhaps, be agreeabw." 

** Tou are very kind," answered my 
uncle ; and drawing his cdiair to the table, 
he accepted the proffered beverage. 

By degrees he contrived to lew^ the 
ladies into conversation; and by touch* 
ing upon those topics only which he 
conceived to be most acceptable to 
them, contrived to prolong his visit 
until within half an hour of the time he 
had named for his departure. He rose, 
and gracefully took his leave, request- 
ing that his best wishes might be con- 
veyed to the absent husbands. The 
ladies declared that Mr. Savory was 
anything but a disagreeable man. 

No sooner bad the street door closed 
upon my uncle, than he threw himself 
into a cab) and ordered -the driver to 
convey him to the locally oi the 
*' Bingdoves." Be rushed into the 
room, as though breathless from exer- 
tion, and tendered a thousand apologies 
for his unavoidable absence, ordered in 
a bowl of punch as a peace-offering, 
and commenced tkfimUade of jokes 
that soon set **the table in a roar." 
I'he clock chimed three as the merry 
roysterers turned into the street, each 
voting Uncle Savory ** the beat felk>w 
in the world." 

The result was exactly what my 
uncle anticipated. Not one wife would 
admit the old excuse— *« It was that 
Savory !" 

*' Savory, the agreeable gentleman 
who was then snoring in the Dover 
coach 7 Impossible !" 

From that nightfall the ladies were 
convinced that my uncle was an injured 
innocent, and the ** Ringdoves," fearful 
of exciting more ilUberal suspicions, 
never sou|^t to palliate their delmquen- 
cies by the mention of the name of their 
** friend Savory." 



LOVE. 

TAKE back your gold, and give me love — 
The earnest smile, 
The heart-voloe that can conquer pain, 
And care beguile. 

Take back your silver, whence it came — 

It leads to strife ; 
A woman's nature feeds on love^ 

Love is its life. 

Take back your silver and your gold — 

Their gain i8 lose ; 
But brinff me love — for love Is heaven— 

And they are dross. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD'S is one 
of those reputations wbioh occupy 
A peculiar position. He is at once 
Terj famous and Tery little known. 
Eyerrbodj is familiar with the namOt 
and &w with the man. Yet one so re- 
nowned desenres to be better under- 
stood; a reflection whic}i I hope will 
justify me in haring nndertaken to 
write about him now. 

His family was ancient and knightly, 
though it md not make its appearance 
in the peerage till the suspicious epoch 
of James I. The first Earl of Chester- 
field fought for the king in the ciyil 
war. The second earl is only remem- 
bered by the fact, that Dryden dedica- 
ted a translation to him, for which he 
seems to have returned those solid ac- 
knowledgments which it was the fashion 
to make, and not the fashion to refuse. 
The third earl was a gloomy, saturnine 
Jacobite, as unlike his son as possible. 
*« He had neither the will nor the power 
to teach me anything," ^ays our rhilip 
Dormer, the fourth earl. But the lady 
whom he married brought in a flow of 
brilliant blood, to which her son, the 
famous earl, owed an immense deal of 
his talents. She was a Saville, a* 
daughter of that eminent Marquis of 
Hahfaz, whom Macaulay describes so 
well. Halifax's writings are extant — 
not nearly so well known as they ou^ht 
to be — and one is struck in readmg 
them with the similarity of talent be- 
tween him and his grandson. There is 
the same worldly wisdom and piquant 
shrewdness, the same good-nature and 
graceful Yivacity, the satne pointed 
smart sayings, loong Philip was bom 
in London in 169A, and brought up in 
the house of his maternal grandmotner. 
At the age of eighteen he went to Cam- 
iyridge, where he staid two years. 
He and his set were called the ** Witty 
Club" there ; for Lord Stanhope, as he 
&ken was styled, was very precocious. 
He was early noted for his cleverness 
and his wildness, for blending literature 
4nd dissipation together, it was the 
jolly time of Queen Anne, when a cer- 
tain convivial tone pervaded English 
life. One famous political club took its 
name from Kit-Kat pies; another, 
equally famous, from October ale. The 
Secretary of State opened as many 



bottles of Burgundy as he did dis- 

Eatches. Poor Pope found that his 
ealth could not stand the literary life 
— that you could not perfect your taste 
without ruining your nerves. 

.Whatever gay yonng men were doing, 
we may be sure Lord Stanhope was 
doing. But he was not a common 
^'fast man;" a character, indeed, apt 
to be a fool, in that time as in this. 
He was fond of letters, and he was am- 
bitious. He was a well-balanced char- 
acter ; took pleasure and work in fair 
?roportions, like wine and water, 
'hrouehout life he preserved this kind 
of mecUum. It was a favorite maxim 
of his, that business and pleasure mu- 
tually assisted each other. In fact, he 
was in pleasure exactiy what a practi- 
cal man is in business; he kept ac- 
coants square — knew that if you over- 
draw on your health Nature will dis- 
honor your bill — and was prudent in 
the midst of excesses. This is the 
man-of- the- world's point of view, and 
Chesterfield very early had the philoso- 
phy of it complete. 

In 1714, he passed his summer at the 
Hague. That August Queen Anne 
died. The Tory ministry of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke was scattered to the 
winds. Swift departed gloomy and 
fierce to Dublin. In came the house of 
Hanover, in the person of George I. 
The Whigs were in their glory when 
the new Parliament met in 1715, and 
nothinff was talked of but impeachments 
of the late ministry, Jacobite plots and 
intrigues, England's honor sacrificed to 
France by the recent peace of Utrecht, 
and so forth. The Stanhopes were very 
busy in politics just then ; and Lord 
Stanhope was brought in for a Cornwall 
borough before he was of age. 

I have said that the old earl, his 
father, was a Tory and Jacobite ; never- 
theless, the son came in as a Whig. 
In those days a thorough going Tory 
usually held notions about the divine 
right of kings, the sacredness of their 

gersons and prerogatives, the house of 
tuart, and the memory of Charles thp 
Martyr, such as a man like Chesterfield 
could no more hold than he could have 
held the doctrines of the Brahmins. 
He had no sentiment, no romance. 
He did not car^ for the white rose ; he 
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had no feeling for traditionB, which are 
the very life of Tory politioB. He 
viewed politics as he did everything 
else — from the worldly shrewd point of 
view. 

Now the Jacobites were, with few 
exceptions, men of quite a difSdrent 
stamp ; sincere high churchmen, or 
jolly ob&tinate country gentiemen, such 
as the man of whom Fielding said, that 
he was afraid his land wovld he sent 
over to ilanover. Their weak pouits 
were such as a man like Chesterfield 
saw at a glance ; theirgood points were 
far above his level. For the essential 
feature of the eighteenth-century man 
was KNOWINQMBSS; he suspected and 
derided enthusiasm ; and Chesterfield 
was an eighteenth-century man all over. 
Accordingly, we need not wonder at 
the side he took ; and as he was young, 
lively, and audacious, he took it deci- 
dedly. 

The Parliamentary History tells us, 
that in his maiden speech, on the arti- 
cles of impeachment of the Duke of 
Ormond, he said, ** That he never unshed 
to spill the blood of any of his country^ 
men, . . . but that he was persuafled 
the safety of his country required that 
examples should be nuuie of those who 
had betrayed it in so infamous a man- 
ner.*^ Tms was pretty strong. One 
of the opposite party, finding the young 
gentieman so vehement, hinted to him 
that they were aware he was not of age, 
and had no right to be speaking at all. 
He took the hint, and departed to 
Paris. 

No doubt French influence had a 
great efifect on Chesterfield, and espe- 
cially in imbuing him with that profound 
regard for elegant manners which dis- 
tinguished him through life. The long 
reign of Louis XIV. was just coming 
to an end ; and the whole epoch had 
been one of social brilliance in France 
—of good talk, happy wit, polish, and 
pleasure. In these matters the French 
were ahead of us ; because for a great 
part of the seventeenth century we had 
been intent on far higher matters. 
The civil war had broken up our social 
life ; the land had been full of Puritans 
ahd sectaries, who despised the Graces 
as much as they did the Muses. 

The effect of these events lasted, of 
course, long after the events themselves. 
The restoration brought us a court, 
which, though it imitated France, did 
not 80 thoroughly catch -its manners as 



it did its morals. The Queen- Anne 
literature, the essays of Addison and 
Steele — graceful in treatment as they 
were excellent in purpose — were now 
working a change, yet the change was 
working slowly. And when the house 
of Hanover came to the throne at the 
period now before us, English life in 
the highest quarters was comparatively 
rude. Ladies of rank wrote sentences 
which their great-great-granddaughters 
would now scaroelv venture to read out 
loud. A maid-of-honor, under the first 
George, was a good judge of a cask of 
ale. When one opens Sir Charles 
Chandisonf one finds Richardson's 
model heroines using such phrases as 
'* hang it*' and the ** deuce." Chester- 
field was full of the superiority of 
French society to our own ; he admired 
it, and it in return admired him. Wo 
have several testimonies to their re- 

fird. His French was praised by 
ontenelle, as was his wit by Pope, 
his speeches by H<waee Walpole, and 
his manners by everybody. 

He early belonged to the court of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
II., as gentieman of the bedchamber. 
For the next few years we find him at- 
tached to that court ; voting occasion- 
ally and speaking in parliament, and 
devoting himself to society and to lite- 
rature. He knew all the able men of 
the day ; corresponded with Swifk, and 
visited Pope at Twickenham. Young, 
of the Night Thou^hu^ celebrated him 
in his exquisite epigram, when, called 
on for an inmomptu, he borrowed his 
diamond, ana scrawled, 

" Behold a miracle instead of wit ; 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencfl 
writ" 

Occasionally he went down to Derby- 
shire, and moped among bis ancestral 
trees. He haa no love for the country ; 
he despised daisies and buttercups as 
only fit for the raptures of milkmaids. 
He liked St James' Street and White's, 
the gay glitter of a drawing-room, the 
tender green of a gaming table— not 
meadow and stream. ** There are no 
tolerable winter quarters," he says, "but 
Paris and London." Of all pleasures, 
society was his favorite; and society 
soon welcomed him as its greatest oma-* 
ment 

At thirty-two he succeeded to the 
earldom ; uie year after (1727), George 
I. died. The year after that, Chei^ter- 
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field went to the Hague, as embassador 
to Holland. He was fond of play ; and 
the frugal Dutoh liked the man who lost 
his money— as he did eyerythinff in life 
— with a good graoe. But ne had every 
requisite for a diplomatist. Quite apart 
from his mannersi he had substantial 
talents and sense ; and his manners 
were fascinating. 

There is a ourious paragraph in one 
of his letters to Lady Suffolk at this 
time which illustrates his humor : ** Tou 
must know," he says, '* that last Sun- 
day I treated the people here with an 
English christening, in my chapel, of* a 
black-a-moor boy I have ; haTing bad 
him first instructed fully in the Chris- 
tian religion by my chaplain, and ex- 
amined by myself. The behayior of 
tiie young Christian was decent and 
exemplary ; and he renounced his ukb- 
K£88 with great devotion/' This 
pleasantry was habitual to him, and 
gzeaUy contributed to his success. He 
performed his embassy successfully, 
got the Garter, and was made steward 
of the household ; but after his return, 
in 1732, he voted against Walpole's 
l!xoise Bill, and was dismissed from his 

Slaoe. Next year he married Melosina 
e Schulenberg, a^natural daughter of 
Qeorge I. 

He was now a member of pexfaaps 
the most brilliant of all modern opposi- 
tions — the opposition to Sir Kobert 
Walpole's xninistry. Bolingbroke's 
stately and witty eloquence, Piuteney's 
scarcely inferior talent, talkers and writ- 
ers the best in England, were all ar- 
rayed against Sir Bobert and the court 
The incessant crjr was, that the coun- 
try was being rumed by corruption at 
home, and sacrificed to Hanover abroad. 
Chesterfield was at this time personally 
hateful to George II. Hanover was 
the tender point to touch the monarch 
on, and Chesterfield, accordingly, made 
the most of it. In a paper of the time, - 
called Fog^s Journal, he wrote (among 
other things) an essay on the German 
princes and their armies, which is a 
very good specimen of his talents in' 
this kmd of way ; indeed, it would not 
dishonor the name of Addison. 

Chesterfield spoke in the Lords 
pretty frequentiy, and with the snccess 
which attended him in most things. 
Parliamentary reporting was then in its 
infimoy. We have, however, one speech 
of his at length, that which he made, 
in 1737, against the bill for submitting 



dramas to a censorship ; and it justifies 
bis reputation by its lucidity, its ele- 
gance, and its strokes of pleasantry. 

For the next few years he was still 
in opposition. At last Walpole's long 
reisn ended ; and now the patriots, who 
had turned him out, could not agree 
among themselves, and could not retain 
power. Lord Granville's administra- 
tion (commonly called tiie drunken ad- 
ministration, from that very able man's 
love of Burgundy) cUd not last long. 
A coalition government was established 
by the Pelhams, to whom Chesterfield 
was related; and in the ever-femous 
year '45, he again went as ambassador 
to the Hague, and in August to Dublin, 
as lord-lieutenant of Iremnd. 

His lord-lieutenancy of Ireland was 
a bright spot in his life. The times 
were very trying. A rebellion was on 
foot, of which no man could estimate 
the danger, and a rebellion which na- 
turally looked to Ireland for sympathy 
and aid. Chesterfield delighted every- 
body by his afiability ; managed every- 
thing without fuss, without show ; took 
care of all proper precautions. Two 
capital and characteristic anecdotes be- 
long to this period. ** Your excellen- 
cy's coachman,'' reported a solemn 
person to him, ** goes to mass !" *' Does 
he 7" said Chesterfield ; '• PU take care 
he does not drive me there 7" Another 
time, an official came rushing into his 
room in the morning, ** Theyre rising 
in Connaughtr^ He looked at his 
watch : '* WcU, sir ; it^s nine o'clock^ 
and they ought to 6e." 

He plumed himself on this polite 
coolness ; and, joined to this tact, sua- 
vity, and real good sense, it made him 
one of the most popular lord-lieutenants 
Ireland ever had. Some may think. 



perhaps, that these sayings were made 
for the events, rather than produced by 
them ; no doubt this is the case with 



many hons mots, but Lord Chesterfield's 
rest on very good authority. And as 
we are on this point of his colloquial 
wit, let us look at one or two more of 
thdm, gathered from his biographers, 
and from the lively pages of Horace 
Walpole. 

Somebody told him that the famous 
singer, the Vtseontina, said she was only 
twenty-four. ** She means twenty-four 
stone, I suppose,** he replied. On one 
occasion he had to lay before George 
II., for signature, the patent of appoint- 
ment of a man whom the king detested. 
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George II. paused over it, and then ex- 
claimed angrily, ** Pd rather give it to 
the d—U^ " With aU my heart, your 
nuijesty ; hut you observe that it is ad' 
dressed to our right trusty and welU 
beloved COUSIN !" He made a very 
olevertfii^roffip^ii in Terse. Sir Thomas 
Robinson, who was an immensely tall 
man, challenged him to write on him. 
Chesterfield wrote : 

" Unlike my sabject now ahall be my sooe ; 
It tkall be witty, and it sha'n't be long.^ 

One of his clever sayings sprang oat 
of a very clever little bit of his private 
diplomacy. There was a certain Lord 
R-— of that time, who was fond of dab- 
biine in amateur surgery, and who 
fancied that he shone especially in the 
use of the lancet. The party were 
very much in want of a vote, and away 
went Chesterfield to Lord R— . Of 
course his health was naturally inquired 
after. '* Why,*' says Chesterfield care- 
lesslpr, " I*m rather out of sorts to-day ; 
a slight oppression of the head — full- 
ness." Lord R — was all attention, and 
instantly suggested blood-letting. " You 
think it necessary? I have heard so 
much of your lordship's skill, that I 
should be glad if you would try your 
lancet on me." So he bared his arm, 
lost the usual quan,tum^ and, after bind- 
ing it up again, he asked (with the in- 
imitable easy air which we can fancy) 
whether his lordship ** was going to the 
House that afternoon ? " Lord R — had 
not intended ; was there anything going 
forward? Of course Chesterfield car- 
ried him down in triumph ; and he told 
his friends afterwards that he had ** BLEa> 
for the party," which was more than 
any of them could say. 

After leaving Ireland he was made 
Secretary of State, which high post — 
the highest he attained — he held for 
about two years, from 1746 to 1748. 
During this time an event happened, 
which, if Chesterfield had never written 
a line, would have indissolubly, as it 
has painfully, connected him with our 
literary history. It is the most painful 
part of his life, bat it must not be passed 

Of course a man of that rank, who 
had written in periodicals, defended tiie 
interests of dramatic authors in the 
House of Lords, and who was famous, 
hx and wide, for wit and courtesy, was 
looked up to by literary men as a patron^ 
Patronage was just going out, but had 



not gone ; and it was still not unusual 
for writers to receive gifts from lords, 
as Dr3rd6n had received one from Ches- 
terfield's own grandfather. 

One writer of that time, just be^ning 
to be known — a boriy, honest, melan- 
choly man, in whose massive face noble 
gepius, and piety, and deep religious 
sentiment struggled through the traces 
of poverty, of sorrow, and disease— a 
rusty, uncouth mortal, to the careless 
eye, but who, in proper company, woke 
up into a giant of mt, eloquence, and 
insight — visited the house of Lord 
Chesterfield in 1747. Samiiel Johnson 
(for he was the man) was fifteen years 
younger than Chesterfield, and oonse- 
quenUy now thirty-eight He had not 
written RasselcLS* He was just planning 
the Dictionary, His fame was not 
made. He hfuL published the Life of 
Savage and Lonaon. But he was sdll 
not an established man ; and as for Bos- 
well — Boswell was then a little boy, 
scarcely breeched, and, I suppose, 
playmg about the grounds of Auchen- 

Johnson came t6 Chesterfield to soli- 
cit patronage for his Proposals for a 
Dictionary. We know, from Johnson 
himself, that Chesteitield at some time 
gave him £10. But what neglect he 
showed him, or how he slighted him, 
cannot now be accurately known. 
Johnson tells little about it, and Ches- 
terfield nothing at all. Certain it is, 
that Johnson took deep offense; and 
seven years afterwards — when the Dic- 
tionary was coming out, and Chester- 
field, long retired from politics, yet 
still writing essays occasionally in the 
World, wrote two in support of the 
forthcoming work — Johnson addressed 
that immortel letter to him, which Bos- 
well teased him into giving him at a 
later period, and which everybody who 
calls himself a man-of-letters ought to 
have by heart 

This business is still involved in some 
mystery. The doctor was proud, and 
the noble was too fastidious on the score 
of personal refinement But it has 
been justly argued that Chesterfield's 
health was then bad ; that the deafness, 
which vexed him more or less all his 
life after, was commg on ; and that 
Johnson in 1747 was a man with differ- 
ent claims to regard from the Johnson 
of twenty years later. In thi8 twilight 
I must leave it Our veneration for the 
memory of Dr. Johnson— one of the 
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wisest as well as the best of Englisb- 
men — secnres our respect for any Tiew 
of an event which he chose to take. 
At best, Lord Chesterfield was bnt a 
good-natared, very able, and brilliant 
man-of-the-world ; yet that he was fan- 
damentallj good-natared I do believe, 
and I hope that he acted from error 
rather than design on this occasion. 

ifext year, '4§, he gave np the seals 
of his secretaryship, partly from bad 
health, partly, becaase the great Pel- 
ham, the Dake of Newcastle, did not 
behave well to him, and interfered with 
the patronage of his office. It is highly 
characteristic of him, that the ve^ 
night he left the government he madle 
his appearance at the gaming-table at 
White's. In office he never touched a 
dioe-boz. 

Up to this time Chesterfield had gener- 
ally lived in Grosvenor Sqnare, or in tiie 
well-known Chesterfield Hoase, which 
still belongs to his representatives ; and 
where the rich and classic apartments, 
with their bookv and their basts, in 
which he enjoyed the lettered luxury of 
his rank, are still preserved as be left 
them. But now, on retiring from active 
public life, he bought and improved a 
villa at Blackheath, which was the fa- 
vorite dwelling of the remainder of his 
prolonged days. Here he had a garden, 
of which he was fond ; here he tended 
his apricots, and read his books ; and 
wrote many of those letters to his son, by 
which he best is known, and will always 
be best remembered, and which are very 
interesting illastrationa of the eight- 
eenth century. 

This son was bom when Chestei^eld 
was at the Hague, in *32, the year be- 
fore his marriage, and was sixteen years 
old when he gave up the secretaryship. 
As his wife had no children, he felt an 
intense interest in his land ; and it is a 
great sign of Lady Chesterfield's rood- 
nature and affection for her husband, 
that she shared this interest with him. 
Whatever else we may think of the 
matter, I suppose we shall agree that, 
having the boy, it was his duty to do 
the best he could for him ; and it is cer- 
tain that, if young Philip had been the 
lawful heir to the title (instead of what 
he was) twenty times over, the father 
could not have been more anxionil 
about him, or taken more pains with 
him. 

He sent him to Westminister School ; 
then sent him on the Continent, with aa 



eminent scholar for his tutor ; then to 
Leipsic, to learn German ; next to Paris, 
to be polished. The followine passage 
from a letter of his to a Frendi lady of 
high rank shows us what his design 
was: 

« As I am faiilnitely fond of this child, and 
iball take a pride m making something of 
him, since I believe the materials are good, 
my notion is, to unite in him what I nave 
never yet met with in any one indhridaal, I 
mean, what is best in both nations. For this 
pnrpose I intend him his learned Englishman, 
who is likewise a man of sense, for the solid 
learning I wonld have him possessed of; and 
his Freneb afternoon tutor, to give him, with 
the help of the oompanies into which he will 
introdaoe him, that ease, those manners, those 

E'aoes. which certainly are nowhere to be 
and but in France." 

In fact, he aspired to make the boy a 
complete man, according to his notions 
of what snch a character was, a person 
fitted to shine and triumph in the high 
places of the world. And we learn the 
worid of that day by seeing how he set 
about it 

Certainly he spared no pains. There 
are nearly four nundred of his letters 
fo him extant, beginning with little Lat- 
in ones, to teach nim I^tin as a young- 
ster; and French ones, to teach him 
French ; and elementary instructions in 
geography and history. As Secretary 
of State, he wrote many ; and all through 
life he went on. With the letter to Mon- 
tesquieu, or the letter to Voltaire, off 
went the letter to Philip Stanhope. He 
taught him all he knew about men and 
business ; wrote freely and copiously of 
the characters and politics of that time, 
which alone would make these docu- 
ments of high value. As soon as the 
boy was old enough, he got him into the 
diplomacy, and he strained every nerve 
of his interest and connection to push 
him forward. 

In the first of the objects I mentioned 

{ust now he succeeded. Philip Stan- 
lope became a man of soHd attainments 
and good sense, but as for the polisht 
there a deficiency seems to have been 
early perceptible ; the gnun was good, 
but the surface was dull. Chesterfield 
labored to give him extemd brilliancy 
as a sculptor works at his marble. lie 
writes again and again on the subject 

These letters, intended to form the 
lad's manners and CTaces, suggest vari- 
ous reflections, ft is an obvious re- 
mark, that he faisists with immense 
earnestness on points, not the highest 
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which can employ a rational being's at- 
tention. But we must remember, Ist* 
that he was addressing a person whom 
he thought already possessed of a love 
of the solid ezcelienoes of life, and 
with a view to a special deficiency in 
him ; 2d, that he was addressing a per- 
son destined to a particular career, to 
shine in the great world, such as ttie 
great world then was in Europe. 

We most be fair to Lord Chesterfield. 
It would be perfectiy silly to class him, 
on account of all this stress upon the 
graces, with a man like Brummell ; for 
tiiese graces with him were mearu to ap 
auLf and the end was social consequence, 
or political power. He wanted his son 
to be a great personage ; and he argued 
that these were the arts by which that 
success was attuned. It was a practical 
view. Chesterfield set no extraordinary 
value on. kings or potentates, on birni 
or rank. 

As for the latter, he rather laughed 
at men who plumed themselves on^sdi- 
gree ; and one of his essays in the World 
IS against them. His own descent was 
excellent ; yet he hung up two portraits 
among those of his ancestors, one 
marked Adam de Stanhope, the otiier 
Eve de Stanhope, to quiz the yanity of 
birth. But he Knew that the world was 
governed by kmffs, potentates, and men 
of family, and tnat they in their turn 
were governed by men of tact and ad- 
dress ; and he wanted his son to be con- 
spicuously a man of tact and address. 

If you had got Chesterfield quietiy 
in a comer, in a serious mood, let us 
say on a gray day at Blackheath, with 
the scud coming up the sky in a sea- 
breeze, and had said to him, What is 
the chief end of man ? Is U the chief 
end of man to Aine in Newcastle Houss^ 
or to make the Prince of Wales laugh 
at a stupid party ? he would have 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
** These are all vanities ; but such is 
the world, and we have to act in the 
world as we find it — Que voulez-vous 7" 
There was no doubt a whole world of 
feelings lying deep in his nature which 
he never gave utterance to. Unques- 
tionably, he was no trifler. He dis- 
tinctly predicted the French Revolution 
in one of his letters some forty yeara 
before it began. 

His judgment of men and books was 
sound. When Hume's works began to 
appear, he saw their merit ; when Bo* 
bertson's first history came out, he de- 



clared its excellence. That, with so 
much solid ability, he should have joined 
snch a regard for superficial attractions, 
shows U8 a great light into the character 
of those times, but should not induce 
us to underrate kim. In fact, to judge 
of any man, we must try and put our- 
selves in his position; we most make 
up our minds to take him as he Is. 
Chesterfield was not John Knox. A 
geranium is not a lily. Why should I 
quarrel witii the lily because it is not 
a geranium, or vice versd I To do so, 
won't help me one whit to understand 
either of them; but it will very prob- 
ably make me notably unjust to the one 
I do not happen to like. 

No doubt that was an artificial 
period ; and Chesterfield was too thor- 
oughly a man-of-the-world not to bear 
deep traces of the world to which he 
belonged. There was little earnestness 
in that age. Poetry was at a low ebb ; 
and the poetry of an era is always the 
best index of its state of sentiment 
In Bichardson's novels, there is much 
mawkishness and cant; in Fielding's, 
there is a great deal of coarseness, and 
a disposition to excuse everything in 
characters not utterly worldly ^ which 
shows that utter worldliness was ex- 
ceedingly common and fashionable. 
Low ueories of human nature were 
in vogue; theories which undervalued 
all worth in man and woman; which 
taught that self-interest was the mam- 
spring of mankind; that «* everybody 
had his price," and ao on; and we 
know that there is a direct connection 
between low theory and low practice. 
That Chesterfield refined social life is 
certainly true ; but, of course, his de- 
velopment of the truths that belong to 
the doctrine of manners, bore the color 
of the period in which he lived. 

The manners of Europe evidently 
took their rise in feudalism. It was in 
the bosoms of the old feudal castles 
that that chivalrous loyalty to women, 
that regard for rank and age, that re- 
spect for one's own di^ty, which is 
indissolubly connected with a respect for 
everybody else's, gradually formod itself. 
When the Black Prince waited behind 
the chair of the King of France, after the 
battie of Poitiers, he embodied the whole 
sentiment in one beautiful act of cour- 
tesy. What the ancient gentlemen did 
spontaneously, and half-unconsciously, 
Chesterfield would have wished a later 
and less simple age to do deliberately. 
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artistically — and, though partly from 
good feeling, still partly, also, from 
policy, and for the sake of its con- 
Tenienoe. Yet it is too much to expect 
a man to be beyond his age altogether ; 
and good breeding is so immense a 

gain to social life, that the man who 
oes anything for it should be affec- 
tionately remembered. 

Upon the whole, his plans for bis 
son proved failures. Philip Stanhope 
had but a poor success in Parliament; 
was neyer conspicuous for the charm 
of his address, and rose no higher in 
his profession than to be British Envoy 
at Dresden. He was but thirty-siz 
when he died; and Lord Chestemeld, 
now old, infirm and melancholy, first 
heard that the grave had dosed over so 
many ambitious hopes and plans, ftom 
a lady whonk his son had married with- 
out consulting or informing him, and 
who presented herself to the old peer 
with two sons. The blow must have 
been terrible. But we learn from the 
letters which Philip Stanhope's indow 
printed, that the good-natured old man, 
at extreme age, was as interested in the 
grandsons as he had been in the son, 
and anxious about their educations. 

He lived for £Lve years after this 
event ; kept out of society by his de- 
cayed health. "Tyrawfey and I," 
said he, once, ** have been dead these 
two years, but we don't want it to be 
known." At last, the end came, in 
London, when he was in his eightieth 
year. 

His last scene was one of the most 
characteristic of all. Half-an-hoor or 
80 before his death, the servant opened 



his bed-oortains, and announced his 
friendv Mr. DajrroUes. The old earl 
moved bia h«ad, and his last words 
were, ^*Oive Dayrolles a chair.** This 
was the latest eleam of that sleepless 
courtesy for which he had been famous 
through life ; and it is with a strange 
mizture of humor and tenderness, and 
many serious reflections upon the age 
and the man, that one contemplates it. 

He died in 1773. He had been bom 
only a few years after the death of 
Charles II., and he died several years 
after the birth of George IV., so that 
he forms a link between the fine gen- 
tlemen of those two epochs; and he 
certainly had more elegance than the 
earlier of the two sets, and much more 
wit than the later of them. 

He was, in fact* the last of an old 
school. He had not been twenty jears 
in hb grave, when the troubles which he 
had predicted broke forth in Europe. A 
period of tumult came on ; Europe was 
shaken to its fonndations, in an age 
of great passions, great crimes, great 
ideas, and great action. The unhealthy 
stiUness was broken by a thunder-storm. 
We now have, with all our faults, a 
greater earnestness, a higher literature, 
larger human sympathies, than the men 
among whom Chesterfield lived could 
boast. But we shall do well to re- 
member that he, too, after his fashion, 
represented excellences which ou^ht 
not to be forgotten, and ideas which 
will always be true ; and I confess thlit 
I, for one, cannot turn away, without 
kindly feeling and admiration, from 
contemplating the memory of Philip 
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OUR lady lives on the hillside here, 
Amid shady avennes, terraoed lawns. 
And fountains that leap like snow-white deer. 

With flashing antlers, and silver fawns ; 
And the twinkling wheds of the rich and great 
Hum in and out of the high-arched gate ; 
And willing worshipers tfajron^ and wait. 
Where sne wearuy sits iknd yawns. 

I remember her pretty and poor — 
Now she has servantsv jewelst And land : 

She g^ve her heart to a poet-wooer-* 
To a wealthy suitor she bartered her hand. 
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A Yery destraUe mate to ohoose— 
Believing in viands, in good port-joioe. 
In solid comfort and solid nso 
Things easy to nnderstand. 

She loves poetry, mnsio, and art — 

He dines, and races, and smokes, and shoots ; 

She walks in an ideal realm apart— i* 

He treads firm ground, in his prosperous hoots : 

A wise design — for you see, 'tis clear, 

Their paths do not lie so unsuitably near 

As that ever either should interfere 
With the other's chosen pursuits. 

By night, as you roam through the rich saloons. 

Where music's purple and crimson tones 
Float, in invisibly fine festoons, 

0*er the buzz and hum of these human drones. 
You are readv to swear that no happier pair 
Have lived, than your latter-day Adam uiere, 
And our sweet, j^ale Eve, of the dark-furrowed hair, 

Thick sown with glittering stones. 

Bat I see, in the midst of the music and talk, 

A shape steal forth from the glowing room, 
And pass, by a lonely cypress walk. 

Far down through the ghostly midnight gloom. 
Sighing and sorrowful, wringing its hands. 
And bniising its feet on the pointed sands, 
Till, white, despairing, and dumb it stands. 

In the shadowy damp of a tomb. 

The husband sprawls* in his easy-chair. 

And smirks, and smacks, and tells his jest. 
And strokes his chin with a satisfied air, 

And hooks his thumbs in hb filagreed vest ; 
And the laugh rings round, and still she seems 
To sit smiling there^and nobody deems 
That her soul has gone down to that region of dreams^- 
'A weary, disconsolate guest. 

Dim ghosts of happiness haunt the grot — 

Phantoms of buned hopes untold — 
And as her memories strew the spot 

Where her youn^ heart's love lies coffin'd and cold. 
With her burden of siu she kneeleth within, 
And kisses, and presses, with fingers thin. 
Brow, month, and bosom, and beautiful chin 

Of the dead that groweth not old. 

He is ever there, with his dark wavy hair. 

Unchanged through years of anguish and tears ; 

His hands are pressed on his passionate breast, 
His eyes still plead with foreboding and fears. 

0, she dwells not at all in that stately hall ! 

But, day and night, *neath the cypresses tall, 

She opens the coffin, upHfteth the pall, 
Ana the living dead appears ! 
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JOSH CRANE was a Yankee bora 
and bred, a former on Pliunfield 
Hill* and a specimen. If some strange 

f>hrase8 were grafted on his New Eng- 
and vernacular, it was becaase for & 
teen years of his yooth he had followed 
the sea ; and the sea, to retnra the com- 
pliment, thereafter followed him. 

His father, old Josh Crane, kept the 
Sanbary grist-mill, and was a drunken, 
shiftless old creature, who ended his 
days in a tumble-down red house a mile 
below Plainfield Centre, being **took 
with the tremens," as black Peter said 
when he came for the doctor — all too 
late, for the ** tremens'* had, indeed, 
taken him off. 

Mrs. Crane, our Josh's mother, was 
one of those calm, meek, patient crea- 
tures, by some inscrutable mystery al- 
ways linked to such men ; "martyrs by 
the pang without the pdm," of whom a 
noble army shall yet rise out of New 
Eneland*s desolate yalleys and melan- 
choly hills, to take their honor from the 
Master'a hand. For years this woman 
lived alone with her child in the shatter- 
ed red house, spinning, knitting, wash- 
ing, sewing, scrubbing, to earn bread 
and water, sometimes chanty-fed; but 
never failing at morning and night, with 
one red and knotted hand upon her 
boy's white hair, and the other on her 
worn Bible, to pray, with an intensity 
that boy never forgot, for his well-being 
forever and ever ; for herself she never 
prayed, aloud. 

Then came the country's pestilence, 
consumption, and, after lonff struggles, 
relapses, rallies, all received m the same 
calm patience, Hetty Crane died in a 
summer's night, her little boy asleep 
beside her, and a whippoorwili on the 
apple-tree by the door sounding on her 
flickering sense the last minor note of 
life. 

When Josh woke up and knew his 
mother was dead, he did not behave in 
the least like good little boys in books, 
but dressed himself without a tear or a 
sob, and ran for the nearest neighbor. 

** Sakes alive !" said '* Miss" Hanney. 
^* I never did see sech a cretnr as that 
are boy in all my days ! he never said 
nothin' to me when he came to our 
fblks's only jest — *Mis8 Ranney, I 
guess you'd better come cross lots to 



see mother, she don't seem to be alive.' 
* Dew tell !' sez I, an'so I slipt on my 
Shaker bonnet jist as quick's I could, 
but he was off, spry*s a cricket, an' 
when I got there he was a settin' the 
room to rights, he'd spunked up a fire, 
and hung on the kittle ; so I sed nothin' 
but stent along inter the bedroom, and 
turned down the kiver, and gin a little 
screech, I was so beat, for sure enough 
Hetty Crane was dead an' cold. Josh 
he heerd me, for he was dos't onto me, 
and he never spoke, but he come up to 
the bed and he put his head down and 
laid tiis cheek right along hers, and 
'twant no redder'n her'n, an' staid so 
'bout a minnit ; then he cleared out and 
I never see him no more all day, but 
Miss Good'in she come in, and she said 
he'd stopped there an' sent her over. 

'* Well, we laid out Hetty, and fixed 
up the house, and put up a curtain to 
her winder, and Miss Good'in she'n I 
calkerlated to set up all night, and we 
was jest puttin' a mess of tea to draw, 
so's to keep lively, when in come Josh, 
drippin wet, for the dews was dreadful 
heavy them August nights, and be said 
nothin' more'n jest to answer when he 
was spoke to, and Miss Grood'in was a 
real feelin' woman, she guessed he'd 
better be let alone ; so he drink't a^cup 
of tea, and then he started off into the 
bedroom, and when she went in there, 
'long towards midnight, there he was, 
fast asleep on the bed beside of the 
corpse, as straight as a pin, only holdin' 
on to one of its hands. Miss Good'in 
come back cryin', and I thought I 
should 'a boo-hoo-ed right out, but I 
kinder strangled it down, and we set to 
work to figger out what was a goin' to 
be done wi£ the poor little chap ; that 
house of their'n, that old Josh had 
bought of Mr. Ranney, hadn't never 
been paid for, only the interest mone^ 
whenever Miss Crane could scrape it 
up, so't that woidd go right back into 
husband's hands, an' they hadn't got 
no cow, nor no pig, and we agreed the 
s'lectmen would bev' to take him and 
bind him out. 

**I allers mistrusted that he*d waked 
np, and heerd what we said, for next 
morning when we went to call him he 
was gone, and his shirts an' go-to- 
meetin's, too, and he never come back 



to the funeral, nor a good spell 
after. 

*' I know after Hetty was buried, aud 
we*d resolved to sell what things she 
had to get her a head-stone, for Mr. 
Bannej wouldn't never put in for the 
rest of his interest money, I took home 
her old Bible and kep' it for Josh, and 
the next time I see him was five and 
twenty years after, when he come back 
from sea-farin* an' settled down to 
farmin' on't, and he sot by that Bible a 
dredful si^ht, I expect, for he gin' our 
Sail the brightest red an' yeller bandan- 
ner you ever ^e ; she used to keep it 
to take to meetin' !" 

** Miss'* Ranney was cert^nly right 
in her ** guess." Josh had heard in that 
miserable midnight the discussion df his 
future, and, having a well-founded dread 
of the selectmen's tender merdes, had 
given a last caress to his dead mother 
and run away to Boston, where he 
shipped for a whaling-voyage, was oast 
away on the Newfoundland shore after 
ten years of sea- life, and being at that 
time a stout youth of twenty, sick of 
his seamanship, he had hired himself to 
work in a stone-yard, and by the time 
he was thirty-five had laid up enough 
money to return a thrifty bachelor, and, 
buying a little farm on Plainfield Hill, 
settle down to his ideal of life, and be- 
come the amusement of part of the vil- 
lage, and the oracle of the rest. 

Wo boys adored Uncle Josh, for be 
was always ready to rig our boats, spin 
us yams a week long, and fill our pock- 
ets with apples red and russet as his 
own hoiTest face. With the belles of 
the village, Uncle Josh had no such fa- 
vor ; he would wear a pig-tail in spite 
of scoff and remonstrance ; he would 
smoke a cutty-pipe ; and he did swear 
like a sailor, from mere habit and for- 
getfulness, for no man, not professedly 
religious, had a diviner instinct of rev- 
erence and worship than he : but it was 
as instinctive in him to swear as it was 
to breathe, and some of our boldly speo- 
ulative and law-despising youngsters 
held that it was no narm in him, any 
more than **gosh" and ** thunder" 
were in us; for really he meant no 
more. 

However, Uncle Josh did not quite 
reciprocate the contempt of the sex ; 
before long he began to make Sunday 
night visitations at Deacon Stone's, to 
*' brush his hat o' mornings," to step 
spry, and wear a stiff collar and stock* 
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instead of the open tie he had kept, 
with the pig-tail, long after jacket and 
tarpaolin nad been dismissed the ser- 
vice ; so the village directly discovered 
that Josh Crane was courting the sohool- 
mistress, '* Miss Eunice," who boarded 
at Deacon Stone's. What Miss £ unioe's 
surname might be I never knew, nor did 
it much matter; she was the most 
kindly, timid, and lovable creature 
that ever tried to reduce a district 
school into manners and arithmetic : 
she lives in mj memory still, a tall, 
slight figure, with tender brown eyes, 
and a sad face, its broad lovely tore- 
head shaded with silk^ light ^air, and 
her dress always dim-tmted, jaded per- 
haps, but scrupulously neat and stable. 

Everybody knew why Miss Eunice 
looked so meekly sad, and why she was 
still "Miss" Eunice: she had been 
*• disapp'inted ;" she had loved a man 
better than he loved her, and, there- 
in copying the sweet angela, made a 
fatal mistfULO, broke her girl's heart, and 
went to keeping school for a living. 

All the young people pitied and pa- 
tronized her : afi the old women agreed 
that she was " a real clever little fool !" 
and men regarded her with a species 
of wonder and curiosity, first, for having 
a breakable heart, and, next, for putting 
that member to fatal harm for one 
of their kind: but boys ranked Miss 
Eunice even above Uncle Josh; for 
there lives in boys a certain kind of 
chivalry, before the world has sneered 
it out of them, that regards a sad or in- 
jured woman as a crcAture claiming all 
their care and protection; and it was 
with a thrill of virtuous indignation that 
we heard of Josh Crane's intentions to- 
ward Miss Eunice ; nor were we very 
Sitiful of our old friend, when Mrs. 
tone announced to old Mrs. Ranney, 
(who was deaf as a post, and iJberefore 
very useful, passively, in spreading 
news confided to her, as this was in the 
church porch), that "Miss Eunice 
wasn't a goin' to hev* Josh Crane, 
'cause he wa'n't a professor ; but ahe 
didn't want nobody to tell on't," so 
everybody did I 

It was, beside, true, Miss Eunice was 
a sincerely religions woman, and though 
Josh Crane's simple, fervent love-mak- 
ing had stirred a thrill within her, she 
hiui thought quite imi>ossible, still, she 
did not think it was right to marry an 
irreligious man, and &e told him so 
with a meek firmness, that quite broke 
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down poor Uncle Josh, and he went 
back to his fanning with profounder re- 
spect than ever for Miss Eunice, and a 
miserable opinion of himself. 

Bat he was a person withont ffaile of 
any sort : he would have cut off his pig- 
tail, sold his tobacco-keg, tried not to 
swear for her sake, but he could not 
pretend to be pioos, and he did not. 

A year or two afterward, howeyer, 
when both had quite got past the shy- 
ness of meetmg, and set aside, if not 
foigotten the past, there was a reyival 
of religion in Phdnfield — ^no great ex- 
citement, .bat a quiet springing up of 
*' good.seed," sown in past senerations, 
it may be, and among the softened 
hearts and moist eyes were those of 
Uncle Josh. His mother's prayers had 
slept in the leayes of his mower's Bible, 
ana now they awoke to be answered. 

It was strangely touching, eyen to 
old Parson Pitcher, long used to such 
interyiews with the oddest of jdl people 
under excitement — grogged New-£ng- 
landers — to see the simple pathos that 
viyified Uncle Josh's story of his ex- 
perience ; and when,, in the midst of a 
sentence about his dead mother, and 
her petitions for his safety, with tears 
dripping down both cheeks, he burst 
into a halleliyah metre tune, adapting 
the words— 

** Though seed lie buried long in dnat," etc. 

and adding to the diversity of rhythm 
the discordance of his sea- cracked 
yoioe, it was a doubtful matter to Par- 
son Pitcher whether he should laugh 
or cr^; and he was forced to com- 
promise with a hysterical snort, just 
as Josh brought out the last word of 
the yerse on a powerful fugue — 

*• Cro-o-o-o^p !" 

So earnest and honest was he, that, for 
a whole week after he had been ex- 
amined and approved by the church 
committee as a probationer, he never 
once thought of Miss Eunice; when, 
suddenly, as he was reading his Bible* 
and came across the honorable mention 
of that name by the apostle, he recol- 
lected, with a sort of shame-&ced de- 
light, that now, perhaps, she would have 
him : so, with no further ceremony than 
redncing his gusty flax-colored hair to 
order, by means of a pocket-comb, and 
washing his hands at the pump, awav 
he strode to the school-house, where ft 
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was Miss Eunice's custom to linger 
after school till her fire was burnt low 
enough to ** rake up." 

Josh looked in at the window as he 
** brought to" (in his own phrase) 
** alongside the school 'us," ana there 
sat the lady of his love, knitting a blue 
stocking, with an empty chair most 
propitiously placed beside her in front 
of the fireplace. Josh's Heart rose up 
mightily, but he knocked as little .a 
knock as his great knuckles could effect, 
was bidden in, and sat himself down on 
the chair in a paroxysm of bashfulness, 
nowise helped by Miss Eunice's drop- 

ged eyes and persistent knitting. So 
e sat full fifteen minutes, every now 
and then clearing his throat in a vain 
attempt to introduce the point, till at 
lenffti), desperate enough, he made a 
dash into the middle of things, and 
bubbled over with : '* Miss Eunice, Pve 
got religion ! I'm sot out for to be a 
real pious man ; can't you feel to hev' 
me now ?" 

What Miss Eunice's little trembling 
lips answered, I cannot say, but I know 
it was satisfactory to Josh, for hb first 
reverent impulse, after he gathered up 
her low words was, to clasp his hands 
and say — ^^ Amen," as if somebody 
had asked a blessin^^; perhaps he felt 
he had received one m Miss Eunice. 

When spring came they were mar- 
ried, and were happy Yankee fashion, 
without comment or demonstration, but 
very happy. Uncle Josh united with 
the church, and was no disgrace to his 
profession, save and except in one thing 
— ^he would swear! Vainly did dea- 
cons, brethren, and pastor assail him 
with exhortation, remonstrance, and 
advice; vainly did his meek wife look 
at him with pleading eyes ; vainly did 
he himself repent, and strive and watch, 
'* the stump of Dagon remained," and 
was not to be easily uprooted. 

At length Parson Pitcher, being 
grsatly scandalized at Josh's expletives, 
used unluckily in a somewhat excited 
meeting on church business, (for in 
prayer-meetings he never answered any 
calls to rise, lest habit should get the 
better of him, and shock the ver^ sin- 
ners he might exhort) Parson Pitcher 
himself made a pastoral call at the 
farm, and found its master in the gar- 
den hoeing com manfully. 

**Gk>od-day, Mr. Crane!" said the 
old gentieman. 

** Good-day, Parson Pitcher, good- 
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day ! d hot day, sir,*' answered the 

UDOonscious Josh. 

** Not so hot as hell for swearers !" 
sternly responded the Parson, who, be- 
ing of a family renowned in New Eng- 
land for noway mincing matters, some- 
times verged upon profanity himself, 
though unawares. Josh threw down 
his hoe in despair. 

'' Oh Lord !" said he, *' there it goes 

again, I swear ! the d dogs take it ! 

If I don't keep a goin* ! Oh ! Parson 
Pitcher, what shall I dew ? it swears of 
itself. I am clean beat tryin' to head 

it off, con no ! I mean confuse it all ! 

I'm such an old hand at the wheel, sir I" 

Luckily for Josh, the Parson's risi- 
bles were hardly better in hand than 
his own profanity, and it took him now 
a long time to pick up his cane, which 
he had dropped in the currant-bushes, 
while Joe stood among the corn-hills 
wiping the sweat off his brow, in an ab- 
ject state of penitence and humility ; 
and, as the Parson emerged like a ^U 
moon from the leafy currants, he felt 
more charitably toward Josh than he 
had done before. '*It is a very bad 
thing, Mr. Crane," said he, mildly. 
** Not merely for yourself, but it scan- 
dalizes the church-members, and I 
think you should take severe measures 
to break up the habit." 

«» What upon arth shall I do, sir ?" 
piteously asked Josh, ** it's the d — dest 
plague ! oh ! I swan to man I've done 
it agin !" 

^d here, with a long howl. Josh 
threw himself down in the weeds, and 
kicked out like a half-broken colt, wish- 
ing in his soul the earth would hide 
him, and trying to feel as bad as he 
ought to, for his honest conscience 
sturdily refused to convict him in this 
matter, faithful as it was in much less- 
sounding sins. 

I grieve to say that Parson Pitcher 
got behind an apple-tree, and there — 
cried, perhaps.' for he was wiping his 
eyes and snaking all over when he 
walked off, and Josh, getting up consid- 
erably in a state of dust, if not ashes 
and sack-cloth, looked sheepishly about 
for his reprover, but he was gone. 

Parson Pitcher convened the deacons 
and a few of the uneasy brethren that 
night in his study, and expounded to 
them the duty of charity for people 
who would sh^ep in meeting; had to 
drink bitters for their stomachs' sake; 
never came to missionary meetings for 



fear of the contribution box ; or swore 
without knowing it: and as Deacon 
Stone did now and then snore under 
the pulpit, and Brother Eldridge had 
a ** rheumatis" that nothing but choke- 
berry rum would onret and that is very 
apt to affect the head, and Brother 
Peters had so firm a conviction that 
money is the root of all evil, that he 
kept his from spreading, they all 
agreed to have patience with Brother 
Crane's tongue-ill ; and Parson Pitch- 
er smiled as he shut the door behind 
them, thinking of that first atone that 
no elder nor ruler could throw. 

Nevertheless, he paid another visit 
to Josh the next week, and found him 
in a hopeful stato. 

" I've hit on't now, Parson Pitcher!" 
said he, without waiting for a more usual 
salutation. '*Miss Eunice she helped 
me,, she's a master cretur for inventions 
Is-sugar! there! that's it! When I'm 
a goin' to speak quick, I catch up some- 
thin' else that's got the same letter on 
the bows, and I teHyew I it goes !— 'r 
else it's somethin.' Holla ! I see tiiem 
d--dipper sheep is in my com — Git aoot! 
ffit aout I you d-dandelions ! git aoat !" 
here he scrambled away after the stray 
sheep, just in time for the Parson, who 
had quieted his face and walked in to see 
Mrs. Crane, when Josh came bock, drip- 
ping, and exclaiming *' Pepper^ass ! 
them is the d-drowndedest sheep I ever 
see!" 

This new spell of *• Miss Eunice's," 
as Josh always called his wife, worked 
well while it was new ; but the unruly 
tongue relapsed, and meek Mrs. Crane 
had grown to look upon it as she would 
upon a wooden leg, had that been Josh's 
infirmity — with pity and regret, the 
purest result of a charity which '* en- 
dureth and hopeth all things," eminent- 
ly her ruling trait. 

Everything else went on prosper- 
ously : the farm paid well, and Josh laid 
up money, but never for himself. They 
had no children, a sore disappointment 
to both their kindly hearts, but all the 
poor and orphan little ones in the town 
seemed to have a special claim on their 
care and help : nobody ever went away 
hungry from Josh's door, or unconsoled 
from Miss Eunice's ** keeping room ;" 
everybody loved them both, and in time 
people forgot that Josh swore ; but he 
never did : a keen pain discomforted 
him whenever he saw a child l)ok up 
astonished at his oatL He had grown 
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80 far toward '* the full ear," that he 
understood what an offense his hahit 
was, and it pained hiin very much that 
it oould not be overcome even in so long 
a trial ; but soon other things drew on 
to change the current of Josh's penitent 
thoughts. 

He had been married about ten jears 
when Miss Eunice began to show signs 
of failing health : she was, after the 
Yankee custom, somewhat older than 
her husband, and of too delicate a make 
to endure the hard life Connecticut far- 
mers' wives must, or do lead. Josh was 
as fond of her as he could be, but he 
did not know how to demonstrate it ; all 
sorts of comforts she had, as ftir as 
food, and fire, and clothing went, but 
no recreation : no public amusements 
ever visited Plainneld, a sparse and 
quiet village far off the track of any 
railroad; the farmers could not spend, 
time to drive round the country with 
their wives, or to go visiting, except now 
and then on Sunday nights to a neigh- 
bor's ; sometimes to a paring or huskmg 
bee, the very essence of which was 
work ; once a year .a donation party at 
the minister's ; and a rare attendance 
upon the sewing circle, distasteful to 
Josh, who must get and eat his supper 
alone in that case — ^these were all the 
amusements Miss Eunice knew. Books 
she had none, except her Bible, Boston's 
Fourfold State, a dictionary and an 
arithmetic, relics of her school ; and, if 
ever she wished for more, she repressed 
the wish, because these ought to be 
enough : she did not know, or dared not 
be conscious, that humanity needs some- 
, thing for its lesser and trivial life, that 
* ** by all these things men live," as well 
as by the word and by bread. 

So she drudged on uncomplainingly, 
and after ten years of patience and la- 
bor took to her bed, and was pronounced 
by the Plainfield doctor to have succes- 
sively **a spine in the back," a ** rising 
of the lungs," and a '* gittaral complaint 
of the lights" (was it catarrhal?). Duly 
was she blistered, plastered, and fo- 
mented; dosed with Brandreth's pills, 
mullein root in cider, tansy, burdock, 
bitter-sweet, catnip, and boneset teas ; 
sow- bugs tickled into a ball and swal- 
lowed alive ; dried rattlesnakes' flesh ; 
and the powder of a red squirrel, shut 
into a red-hot oven living, baked till 
powderable, and then put through that 
process in a mortar, and administered 
fasting. 



Dearly beloved, I am not inprovising. 
All these, and sundry other and filthier 
medicaments, which I refrain from men- 
tioning, did once, perhaps do still, 
abound in the islands of this Yankee- 
dom, and slay their thousands yearly, 
as with the jaw-bone of an ass : 

Of course Miss Eunice pined and 
languished, not merely from the ** sim- 
ples" that she swallowed, but because 
the very fang that had set itself in the 
breast of John's gentle mother gnawed 
and rioted in hers. At length some idea 
of this kind occurred to Unde Josh's 
mind : he tackled up Boker, the old 
horse, and set out for Sanbury, where 
there lived a doctor of some eminence, 
and returned in triumph with Dr. Saw- 
yer following in his own gig. 

Miss Eunioe was carefully examined 
by the physician, a pompous but kindly 
man, who saw at once there was no 
hope and no help for his fluttered and 
panting patient. 

When the millennium comes, let us 
hope it will bring physicians of sufficient 
fortitude to forbear dosing in hopeless 
cases. It is vain to look for such in 
the present condition of things, and Dr. 
Sawyer was no better than his kind ; 
he hemmed, hawed, screwed up one eye, 
felt Miss Eunice's pulse again, and ut- 
tered, oracularly : 

**I think a portion of some sudorific 
febrifuge wquld probably aUay Mrs. 
Crane's hectic" 

'^ Well, I expect it would," confident- 
ly asserted Josh ; ** can I get it to the 
store, doctor?" 

** No, sir ! it should be compounded in 
the family, Mr. Crane." 

"Dew tell!" responded, Josh, rather 
crest-fallen, but brightening up as the 
doctor went on to describe, in all the 
polysyllables he could muster, the desir- 
able fluid ; at the end Josh burst out 
joyfully with-^ 

" I sw-swan ! t'ain*t nothin' but lem- 
onade with gumarabao in't !" 

Dr. Sawyer gave him a look of con- 
tempt, and took his leave. Josh labor- 
ing under the profound and happy con- 
viction that nothinff ailed Miss Eunice, 
if lemonade was cdi that she needed ; 
while the doctor called, on his way 
home, to see Parson Pitcher, and to 
him confided the mournful fact, that 
Miss Eunioe was getting ready for 
heaven fast, could scarcely linger an- 
other week by any mortal help. Par- 
son Pitcher grieved truly, for he loved 
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and respected Ennioe, and held her as 
the sweetest and bri^test example of 
unobtmsiye religion in all his oharch ; 
moreover, he Imew how Josh woold 
feel* and he dreaded the task of con- 
veying to him this painful intelligence, 
resolvmg, nevertheless, to visit tiiem 
next day with tiiat intent, as it was now 
too near night to make it convenient. 

But a more merciful and able Shep- 
herd than he preceded him, and spared 
Josh the lingering agony of an expect- 
ation that could do him no good. Miss 
Eunice had a restless night after Dr. 
Sawyer's visit, for, with the preternatu- 
ral keenness of her disease, she read the 
truth in his eve and tone, and, though 
she had long looked on to this end, and 
was ready to enter into rest, the near- 
ness of wat untried cure agitated her 
and forbade her sleep ; but faith, un- 
failing in bitter need, calmed her at 
length, and with peace written upon her 
face she slept till dawn : a sudden pang 
awoke her, and her start roused Josh ; 
he lifted her on the pillow, where the red 
morning light showed herffaspinff and 
gray with death ; he turned all cold. 

** Gkx>d-bye, Josh !" said her tender 
voice, fainting as it spoke, and with one 
upward rapturous look of tiie soft brown 
eyes they closed forever/ and her head 
fell back on Josh's shoulder, dead. 

There the neighbor, who **did 
chores" for her of late, found the two, 
when she came in. Josh had changed 
since his mother died, for the moment 
Mrs. Casey lifted his wife from his arm, 
and laid her patient, peaceful face back 
on its pillow. Josh flung himself down 
beside her, and cried aloud with the 
passion and carelessness of a child. 
Nobody could rouse him, nobody could 
move him, till Parson Pitcher came in, 
and, takine his hand, raised and led him 
into the keeping-room. ^ There Josh 
brushed off the mist before' his drenched 
eyes with the back of his rough hand, 
and looked straight at Parson Pitcher. 

•* Oh Lord ! she's dead," said he, as 
if he alone of all the world knew it. 

«« Yes, my son, she is dead," solemnly 
replied the Parson ; ** it is the will of 
God, and you must consent." 

*' I can't ! I can't ! I a'n't a goin' to," 
sobbed Josh — "'ta'n't no use talkin', 
if I'd only 'xpeoted somethin', it's 

that doctor I Oh Lord ! I've swore, 

and Miss Eunice is dead ! oh gracious 
goody! what be I a goin' to do? oh 
dear ! oh dear! oh Miss Eunice !" 



Piirson Pitcher could not even smile — 
the poor fellow's grief was too deep. 
What could he think of to console him, 
but thai deepest comfort to the bereaved, 
her better state. *' My dear friend, be 
comforted ! Eunice is with the blessed 
in heaven !" 

<*I know it! I know it! she allers 
was nigh about fit to get tiiere without 
dyin*. Oh Lordy ! she's gone to heaven 
andlhaVt!" 

No — there was no consoling Uncle 
Josh ; that touch of nature showed it 
He was alone, and refused to be com- 
forted ; so Parson Pitcher made a fervent 
prayer for the livinff, that unawares 
merged into a thanksgiving for the 
dead, and went his way, sorrowfoJlv 
convicted tiiat his holy office had in it 
no supernatural power or aid, that some 
things are too deep and too mighty for 



Josh's ^ef raved itself into won- 
out dejection, still too poignant to bear 
the gentiest touch; his groans and cries 
were heart-breaking at tiie funeral, and 
it seemed as if he would really die with 
agony, while the despairing wretched- 
ness of the funeral hymn, the waifing 
cadences of *' China," poured round the 
dusty and cobwebbed meeting-house to 
which they carried his wife in her cof- 
fin, one sidtry August Sunday, to utter 
prayers and hymns a|x>ve her who 
now needed no prayer, and heard the 
hymns of heaven. 

After this, Josh retired to his own 
house, and, according to Mrs. Casev's 
story, neither slept nor ate ; but this 
was somewhat apocryphal, and three 
days after the funeral. Parson Pitcher,, 
betaking himself to the Crane farm, 
found Uncle Josh whittling out a set of 
clothes-pegs on his door-step, but look- 
ing very down-cast and miserable. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Crane!" said 
the good divine. 

*<Momin', Parson Pitoher! hev' a 
cheer?" 

The Parson sat down on the bench 
of the stoop, and wistfully surveyed 
Josh, wondering how best to intro- 
duce the subject of his loss ; but the 
refractory widower gave no sign, and at 
length the Parson spoke. 

** I hope you begin to be resigned to 
the will of Providence, my dear Mr. 
Crane?" 

** No I don't, a speck !** honestly 
retorted Josh. Parson Pitcher was 
shocked. 
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** I hoped to find you in a better 
frame," said he. 

** I can't help it !" exclaimed Joth, 
flinging down a finished pef emphatic- 
ally. *• I a*n't resigned ! I want Miss 
Eunice ! I a'n't willin* to have her 
dead, I oan't and I a'n't, and that's the 

hull on't ! and I'd a sight rather 

— oh goody ! I've swore agin. Lord-a- 
massy \ 'n she a'n't here to look at me 
when I do, and I'm goin' straight to the 

d . Oh land ! there it goes ! oh dear 

8011I, oan't a feller help himself nohow ?*' 

And with that Josh burst into a pas- 
sion of tears, and fled past Parson 
Pitcher into the bam, from whence he 
emerged no more till the minister's 
steps were heard crunching on the gra- 
vel path toward the gate, when Josh, 
persistent as Galileo, thrust his head 
out of the bam window, and repeated 
in a loader and more strenuous key, 
♦•I a'n't wiUin', Parson Pitcher!" 
leaving the Parson in a dubious state 
of mind, on which he ruminated for 
some weeks, finally concluding to leave 
Josh alone with his Bible, till time 
should blunt the keen edge of his pain, 
atid reduce him to reason; ana he 
noticed with great satisfaction, that 
Josh came regularly to church and con- 
ference meetings, and at length re- 
sumed his work with a due amount of 
composure. 

There was in the village of Plainfield 
a certain Miss Banney, daughter of the 
aforesaid Mrs. Banney, the greatest 
vixen in those parts, and of course an 
old maid. Her temper and tongue 
had kept o£P suitors in her youth, and 
had in nowise softened since. Her 
name was Sarah, familiarized into 8el- 
Iv, and as she ^w uj^ to middle age, 
tbat pleasant, kindly title being sadly 
out of keeping with her nature, every- 
body called her Sail. Ban., and the third 
generation scarce knew she had an- 
other name. 

Any uproar in the village always be- 
gan with Sail Ban, and woe be to the 
unlucky boy who pilfered an apple un- 
. der the overhanging trees of Mrs. 
Banney's orchard by the road, or tilted 
the well-sweep of her stony-curbed 
well to get a drink ; Sail was down up- 
on the offender like a hail-storm, and 
cu£b and shrieks mingled in wild chorus 
with her shrill scolding, to the awe and 
consternation of every child within half 
a mile. 

Judge, then, of Parson Pitdier's 
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amazement, when, little more than a 
year after Miss Eunice's death. Josh 
was ushered into his study one evening, 
and after stroking a new stove-pipe hat 
for a long time, at length saia he had 
«• come to speak about bein' published." 
The Parson drew a long breath, partly 
for the mutability of man, partly of 
pure wonder. 

** Who are you going to marry, Mr. 
Crane ?** said he, after a pause : an- 
other man miglit have softened the style 
of his wife to be — not Josh. 

^Sall Ban," said he, undauntedly. 
Parson Pitcher arose from his chur, 
and with both hands in his pockets ad- 
vanced upon Josh like horse and foot 
together; but he stood his ground. 

** What, in the name of common 
sense and decency, do you mean by 
marrying that woman, Joshu-way 
Crane ?'' thundered the Parson. 

"Well, ef youll set down. Parson 
Pitcher, I'll tell ye the rights on't : you 
see I'm dreadful pestered with this here 
swearin' way I've sot ; I kinder thought 
it would wear off if Miss Eunice kep a 
looking at me, but she's died," here 
Josh interpolated a great blubbering 

sob. " And I'm gettin' so d bad ! 

there ! you see Parson I doo swear 
dreadful ; and I a'n't no more resigned 
to her dyin' then I used ter be, and I 
oan't Stan' it, so I set to figgerin' on 
it out, and I guess I've lived too easy, 
han't had enouffh 'fiictions and trials ; 
so I concluded I bed oughter pot my- 
self to the wind'ard of some squalls, so 
's to learn navigation, and I oouldnt 
tell how, till suddenly I brought to 

mind Soil Ban, who is the d and 

all, oh dear ! I've nigh about swore 
agin' ! and I concluded she'd be the 
nearest to a cat-o-nine-tails I could get 
to tewtor me, and then I reklected what 
old Cap'n Thomas used to say, when I 
was a boy aboard of his whaler : • Boys,' 
sez he, * you're alters sot to hev' your 
own way, and you've got ter hev' miner 
so's its pooty clear that I shall fLog you 
to rope-yarns or else you'll hev to 
make b'lieve my way's yourn, which'll 
suit all round.' So you see. Parson 
Pitcher, I wa'n't a com' to put myself 
in a way to quarrel with the iJord's 
will agin', and I don't expect you to 
hev' no such trouble with me twice, as 
you've hed senco Mbs Eunice up an' 
died. I swan I'll give up reasonable 
next time, seein' it's Sail !" 

Hardly could Parson Pitdier stand 
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this singular screed of doctrine, or the 
dbrewd and self-satisfied, yet honest ex- 
pression of face with which Josh clench- 
ed his argament. Professing himself in 
great haste to stady, he promised to 
publish as well as to marry Josh, and, 
when his odd parishioner was out of 
hearing, indulged himself with a long 
fit of laughter, almost inextinguishable, 
over Josh*s patent Christianizer. 

Great was the astonishment of the 
whole congregation on Sunday, when 
Josh*s intentions were given out from 
the pulpit; and strangely mixed and 
hesitating the congratulations he re- 
ceived lifter his marriage, which took 
place in the following week. Parson 
Pitcher took a curious interest in the 
success of Josh's project; and had to 
acknowledge its beneficial effects, rather 
against his will. 

Sail Kan was the best of house- 
keepers, as scolds are apt to bo ; or is 
it in reverse that the rule began ? She 
kept the farm-house Quakerly clean, 
and every garment of her husband's 
scrupulously mended and refreshed; 
but if the smallest profanity escaped 
Uncle Josh's lips, he did indeed **hear 
thunder," and, with the ascetic devotion 
of a Guyonist, he endured every ob- 
jurgatory torrent to the end, though his 
soft and kindly heart would now and 
then cringe and quiver in the process. 

It was all for his good, he often said, 
and by the time Sail Ran had been in 
Miss Eunice's place for an equal term 
of years. Uncle Josh had become so 
mild-spoken, so kind, so meek, that 
surely his dead wife must have rejoiced 
over it in heaven, even as his brethren 
did on earth. 

And now came the crowning honor of 
his life. Uncle Josh was made a deacon. 
Sail celebrated the event by a new 
black silk frock, and asked Parson 
Pitcher home to tea after the church 
meeting, and to such a tea as is the 

freat glory of a New England house- 
eeper. Pies, presesves, cake, biscuit, 
bread, short-cake, cheese, honey, fruit, 
and cream, were pressed, and pressed 
again upon the unlucky Parson, till he 
was quite in the condition of Charles 
Lamb and the omnibus, and gladly saw 
the signal of retreat from the table, he 
withdrawing himself to the bench on 
the stoop, to breathe the odorous June 
air, and talk over matters and things 
with Deacon Josh, while **Mis8 Crane 
cleared off." 



Uncle Josh. [Sopt, 

Long and piously the two worthies 
talked, and at length came a brief 
pause, broken by Josh. 

*'Well, Parson Pitcher, that 'are 
calkerlation of mine about Sail did come 
out nigh enter right ; didn't it ?" 

"Yes, indeed, my good friend!" re- 
turned the parson ; ** the trial she has 
been to you has been really blessed, and 
shows most strikingly the use of disci- 
pline in this life." 

"Yes !" said Josh, **if Miss Eunice 
had lived, I don't know but what I 
should 'a ben a swearin' man to this 
day ; but Sail, she's rated it out o' me ; 
and I'm gettin' real resigned, too." 

The meek complacency of the con- 
fession still gleamed in Uncle Josh's 
eyes, as he went in to prayers, but Sail 
Ban looked redder than the crimson 
peonies on her posy-bed* 

Parson Pitcher made an excellent 
prayer, particularly descanting on the 
use of trials ; and when he oame to an 
end, and arose to say good-night, Mrs. 
Crane had vanished, so he had to go 
home without taking leave of her. 
Strange to say, during the following 
year, a rumor crept through the village, 
.that ** Miss Deacon Crane" had not been 
heard to scold once for months; that 
she even held her tongue under provo- 
cation ; this last fact being immediately 
put to the test by a few evil-minded 
and investigating boys, who proceeded 
to pull her fennel- bushes through the 
pickets, and nip the yellow heads, re- 
ceiving for their audacious thieving no 
more than a mild request not to **do 
that," which actually shamed them into 
apologizing. 

With this confirmation, even Pacson 
Pitcher began to be credulous of report, 
and sent directly for Deacon Crane to 
visit him. 

"How's your wife. Deacon!" said 
the Parson, as soon as Josh was fairly 
seated in the study. 

*'Well, Parson Pitcher, she's most 
onsartainly changed. I don't believe 
she's got riled more'n onoe, or gin it 
to me once for six months." 

** Very singular 1" said Parson Pitch- 
er. " I am glad for both of you ; but 
what seems to have wrought upon 
her?" 

"Well!" said Uncle Josh, with a 
queer glitter in his eye, " I expect she 
must 'a ben to the winder that night 
you 'n I sot a talkin' on the stoop about 
'flictions and her; for next day I stum- 
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bled and spilt a lot o* new milk onto the 
kitchen floor, that allers riled her ; so I 
be^n to say — *0h, dear! Tm sorry, 
SaQl' when she ups right away, and 
sez, sez she — *Yoa han*t no need to 
be skeered. Josh Crane ; you*ve done 
with 'fliotions in this world; I shan't 
never soold you no more. I *aint a 
goin' to be made a pack-horse to carry 
my husband to heaven !' and she never 
said no more to me, nor I to her, but 
she's ben ni^^h about as pretty-behaved 
as Miss Eunice ever since, and I hope I 
shan't take to swearin. I fuess I shan't, 
but I do feel kinder crawly about bein' 
resigned." 



However, Uncle Josh's troubles were 
over. Sail Ran dropped her name for 
** Aunt Sally," and finally joined the 
church, and was as good in her strenu- 
ous way as her husband in his meek- 
ness, for there are ** diversities of 
gifts :" and when the Plainfield bell, 
one autumn day, tolled a long series of 
eighty strokes, and Deacon Crane was 
fathered to his rest in the daisy-sprink- 
led. burying-prard beside Miss Eunice, 
the young minister who succeeded Par- 
son Fitcher had almost as hard a task 
to console Aunt Sally as his predeces- 
sor had to instill resignation, on a like 
occaMon, into Uncle Josh. 



A MAGAZINB A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 



FEW of our readers, we are inclined 
to believe, are also readers of our 
venerable, and in its own way valuable, 
contemporary, the ** Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ;"* many of them, indeed, though 
they may often have seen that periodical 
quoted as a contemporaneous authority 
in reference to what now we may' almost 
call ancient history, may be surprised 
to learn that it actually is a contem- 
porary of ours, that there is a number 
of it for the present month, and that the 
•* Mr. Urban," who edited it in the days 
of George II., is still extant in a green 
old age under the reign of Victoria. 

As regards the present idiosyncrasy 
of our respected friend, we have, how- 
ever, nothing to do. But we shall not 
be guilty of any o£Pense to worthy Mr. 
Urban, or of impertinently inteifering 
with him, if we present the modem read- 
er with a view of what sort of a thing 
an English magazine in the middle of 
the last century was. It is not a little 
curious, we think, to take a look at the 
moral physiognomy of our great-great- 
grandfathers, as it is reflected in the 
pages before us, and not a littl9 instruct- 
ive to compare with our own the talk 
and the walk of another age, as these 
are there exhibited. 

Premising that the ** Gentleman's 
Magazine" was established in 1731, and 
had thus reached its twenty- fifth year 
when the volume before us (that of 



1756) was published, we turn to the 
number for March in it, and shall go 
over the contents in their order. Tne 
first is an account, by an eye-witness, 
of some minor phenomena observed near 
Lisbon at the time of the great earth- 
quake there in the preceding year, and 
contains the usual allowance of rumbling 
noises, fire and brimstone, **smoak," 
troubled waters, and the like : it may 
have been acceptable at the time. Next 
we have ** Three Characters highly fin- 
ished," being an extract from a work 
•• written by a Gentleman of consider- 
able Rank in the great and gay World." 
These *' Characters" are sketches after 
the fashion set by the essayists of the 
Addisonian age. As thus : 

** Camilla puts you in mind of the 
most perfect music that can be com- 
posed; Flora of the wild sweetness 
which is produced by the irregular play 
of the breeze upon the JElolian harp. 
In Camilla you admire the decency of 
the Graces; in Flora the attractive 
sweetness of the Loves" — and so on. 

Next we have a letter to Mr. Urban, 
" On the state of the roads round Lon- 
don ;" which state, as regards some of 
them, appears to have been a deplorable 
one indeed : 

** The Stratford road resembled a 
stagnant lake of deep mud from White- 
chapel to Stratford, with some deep and 
dangerous sloughs ; in many places 
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'tvas hard work for the horxos to go 
faster than a foot-pace on level groand 
with a light four-weel post-chaise.** 

We may here obsenre, that in our 
quotations we faithfalljr copy the print- 
ing of the original, evident errata and 
all. 

Then follows a letter from a cele* 
brated oharaoter — rather oorions, though 
on a trifling subject. It relates to a 
natural phenomenon which had been 
witnessed in Yorkshire, and which had 
been described in a pamphlet, "sup- 
posed to have been written by John Wes- 
ley, the methodist teacher." Touching 
this pamphlet, an anonymous writer 
had said, in the '* Gentleman's Maga- 
zine" for the previous month, that ** hav- 
ing caused an inquiry to be made into 
the fact at no small trouble and ex- 
pense," he found ** the whole to be a 
falsehood without the least degree of 
truth for its foundation;" adding, that 
*^ those who have deliberately invented 
and propagated this lie are most cer- 
tainly of their father the devil, who was 
a liar from the beginning." To whom, 
in reply, John Wesley : — 

" BriBtol March 8. 

•* Mr. Urban,— I have met with many per- 
sons in my life, who did not abound with 
modesty, bat I never yet met with one who 
had lees of it, than yoar anonymous oorre- 
spondont, whose letter is inserted p. 56 of your 
Magazine for February. 

"The whole aoconnt of Whiston-Cliff't near 
Bl€Kk Hamilton in Yorkikdre, inserted in one of 
joux Magasinet, I aver to be panctaally true, 
Laving been an oye- witness or every particu- 
lar of It. And if F. D. will set his name, and 
aver the contrary, I will make him ashamed, 
vnless shame and he have shook hands and' 



parted.— Yours, &c.. 



John WasLxr." 



And we have no doubt but that the 
energetic aj^ostle of Methodism would 
have kept bis word. 

Under the title, ''Astonishing relation 
of a moving field," an account of a land- 
slip ** near Westran in Kent" follows : 
we may pass it over without notice, 
though it was evidently a big event to 
the writer. •• The historjr o£ England.*' 
says he, *' makes mention of a similar 
case happening at Westran in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth." 

Then comes the longest article — the 
fiece de resistance — of the number ; it 
IS the continuation from a previous one 
of a "Life op George Villiers, the 
first D. of Buckingham," and is not 
without its merits ; but to give the title 
^ must suffice here. 



** In the year 1746, during the late 
war, Mr. Belchier, in conjunction with 
other merchants, fitted out a fleet of pri- 
vateers, called the Royal Family*^ — 
such is the beginning of the next article. 
It, however, contains nothing nautical, 
being simply a detail of certam criminal 
prosecutions instituted against an inno- 
cent man by a true land^shark, bat which 
ended in a triumphant acquittal, for 
^Noads was acquitted with so mudi 
honor that the Court granted him a capj 
of his indictment." There is a reward 
of honor for you ! How satisfactory to 
have been capitally, though unjustly, 
accused of perjury and forgery, if, be- 
sides being acquitted, you can hand 
down to your children's children an un- 
sullied name and — ** a copy of your in- 
dictment !" 

Next we have *• The Church of Rome 
idolatrous," the production of a zeal that 
is not according to knowledge ; then, a 
paper ^' On the Cultivation of Ezoticsv" 
which would scarcely teach any^ing 
new to the gardeners of this day ; then 
*' An original Story of the late Duke of 
Montague ;" then, ** Observations on the 
late Fast," being an ** Apoloey for the 
Quakers who opened their shops" on 
Ihe day it was observed; and then 
*\Some Account of Alexander Thomp- 
son, who was executed for not surren- 
dering himself, pursuant to Notice 
fiven in the London Gazette, afler 
ein{^ declared a Bankrupt." 
With reference to this last-mentioned 
article, we are inclined to think that 
many of our readers will scarcely believe 
it possible that such a judicial murder 
could have been perpetrated under the 
law of England as it stood only a hun- 
dred years ago. 

But so it was. Thompson, '* a native 
of Peterhead," had contracted debts in 
London. These altogether **did not 
amount to more than £200." He fled 
to Scotland, but having imprudently re- 
turned to London, ** he was apprehended 
and carried before Mr. Fielding," the 
famous 4iovelist, who, as most of our 
readers must know, was a magistrate, 
*'who soon discovered him to be the 
person advertised in the Gazette : he 
was, therefore, committed and tried for 
that ofifense, and the commission and his 
non-surrender being proved, the Jury 
found him Guilty," and accordingly, as 
we find in the «* Historical Chronicle" of 
the *' Gentleman's Magazine" for the 
previous month, he was hanged at Ty- 
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barn, along with two highwaymen and 
a burglar. 

We find not a word of either aarprise 
or indignation expressed at this poor 
man'a fate, and this publio indifference 
is almost as horrid as the legal atrooitj. 
Yet what better was to be expected of 
that time ? In the previous generation 
— ^namely, in 1722 — a woman was exe- 
cuted in Scotland for being a witch! 
And a quarter of a contury after the 
time we are writing of, another woman, 
for the crime of coining, was actually 
burned alive at Lancaster ! There are 
people still living who might have seen, 
m uiis country, a woman roasted to 
death at the stake ! 

But perhaps in another hundred years 
it will seem as horrid to our descend- 
ants that we, for any crime — for murder 
oven — should deliberately and publicly 
have put human beings to death — that 
we should publicly have strangled fel- 
low-creatures in due course of law — and 
that, high up before a crowd come to 
see the play played out, and scrutinize 
and speculate upon his mortal agonies, 
we should often have publicly killed a 
man, on an ingeniously-constructed 
scaffold, for the purpose of proving to 
aU that human liie is sacred. Of course 
it was gravely argued a century ago, 
and much later, too, that the abolition 
of capital punishment, in such a case as 
that of a fugitive bankrupt, would bring 
down utter ruin on our commercial 
country. 

Next we have ** A strange Incident in 
tiie life of Henry V. explained ;" two 
abort paragraphs well suited fur the 
pages of our modem *' Notes and Que- 
ries ;" articles e/ititled respectively *' Of 
the Soul in an Intermediate State,*' ''An 
Account of Whitchurch in Shropshire,*' 
and *' Remarkable Paper left by Mr. 
Hampden, grandson of tlie famous Co- 
lonel Hampden*' — the last being a con- 
fession and retractation of certain free- 
thinking opinions Mr. Hampden had at 
one time entertained. Then comes ''A 
Dialogue between X, Y, and Z, con- 
cerning the present State of Affairs in 
Pennsylvania.*' It refers to a Militia 
Act passed by the Pennsylvanian As- 
aembly. It is curious now to read of 
the questions then debated in what at 
that time was still an English colony, 
but we have not space to notice the ar- 
guments of X and his two friends. As 
a specimen of its style, and of a 
style common enough in thoae days, 



we may, however, extract the follow- 
ing :— 

*^X. A wiser legislator made his mili- 
tary law very different from theirs in 
that respect. 

*'Z. What legislator do you m^an ? 

''X. I mean God himself, who would 
have no man led to battle that might 
rather wish to be at home, either from 
fear or other causes. 

''Z. Where do you find that law ? 

"X 'Tie in the xxth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy." 

Here verses first to eighth inclusive 
of that chapter are quoted, and a refer- 
ence is made to ** General" Gideon. 

"Z. For my part, I am no coward, but 
hang me if I'll nghtto save the Quakers. 

*'A. That is to say, you won't pump 
the ship because it will save the rats as 
well as yourself." 

"A brief Account of the Articles con- 
tained in the last volume of the Memoirs 
of the Boyal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, being for the Year 1751" — ut- 
terly uninteresting, but luckily a *^ brief 
account" indeed — is followed by copies 
of some ^ important" diplomatic papers, 
including ** The French Minister's in- 
solent reply," all relating to the efforts 
then being made by the English and 
French Courts respectively either to 
threaten or cajole the Dutch into an al- 
liance with the one aeainst the other. 
The importance of ^ese documents 
has, however, greatly evaporated in the 
lapse of a century, and we pass them 
by. ** Method of Sweetening ill- tasted 
Liquors by blowing up Showers of Air 
through them," **Ohscure passage in 
Virgil explained," and ** Barbarity of 
Scalping condemned,'* are the titles of 
the articles with which the first depart- 
ment of the Magazine ends for the 
month, and we come to the *' Poetry." 
It is truly deplorable. Passing over, as 
not having been original contributions 
to the Magazine, a prologue and an epi- 
logue, the latter by Garriok, we find 
** Verses suggested by the death of Mr. 
Chute," signed '^Oxoniensis," and thus 
beginning : — 

'* Now sleeps religion's friend, the good man'a 

oare, 
Society's immutable support: 
Mow Bleeps what aU may envy, few can 

boast. 
The strictest honour, and tho liveliest 

sense." 

And the rest is to match. There is an 
*' epigram," about as pointed as mud 
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COD be, and an ** epithalamium" worthj 
of Sternhold and Hopkins. It is on the 
marriage of a dergjman, and here are 
two yerses of it : 

'* How will the bride be charmed to hear 
The bridej[room'8 heav'nly lore, 
And drink with more delicious e&r 
Tmths well imbibed before ? 

How will the bride^proom pleased behold 

The partner of hw love 
Attend the doctrinet he'll unfold, 

And faith by practice prove?" 

In another pieoe, entitled, **Lanra. 
An invitation to tiie country," we find 
the following : 

*' Haste then, dear maid, to nature and to me. 
From noise and nonsense hither speed thy 

flieht ; I 

Haste! like the roe's let Laura's footsteps 

be, 
And let her bring sincere compleat delight" 

This "Florio," the author, evidently 
thinks rery fine, for he repeats these 
lines at the close of his *^ invitation," 
only varying the last to 

<* Ah haste, and bring sincere compleat de> 
light" 

But we shall not weary the reader 
with further extracts from such rare 
trash, and shall only remark that one 
of the pieces is entitled *^0n the un- 
common Scarcity of Poetry in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for December last," 
whereas a lament for the total absence 
of it in the Magazine, for a long time 
before and after that period, would have 
been much more to tne purpose. The 
next department of the Magazine is de- 
voted to ** Lists of Foreign and English 
Books, with Remarks." The only au- 
thor of any groat celebrity noticed in 
the number before us is the learned 
Haller. As to the reviewer's ** remarks," 
they are not at all remarkable. The 
following will serve as a specimen of 
them : it relates to ** An introduction to 
the History of Denmark," by Mallet, 
a French author of no littie merit, and 
is all that is said of it : 

*' This work is dedicated to the ELinff 
of Denmark, and seems to be executed 
with great accuracy, and upon a tho- 
rough knowledge of the subject" 

Mr. Urban, however, was not always 
so tame. We take from another number 
of his the following startling though 
equally short review of a certain work : 

** If the author of this performance is 
mad, it is pity that he is not in Bedlam ; 



if he is not mad, it is pity he is not In 
Bridewell." 

Tet another specimen of a reviewer's 
style in those dnys may be acceptable : 

** Serious reflections on the danger 
of nsing copper vessels. Is. Cooper. 
This writer observes with amazing sa- 
gacity, l.-that no animal can live with- 
out victuals. 2. that man is a rational 
being. 3. that he knows some things, 
but that, 4. there are also some things 
which he does not know. 5. that cop- 
per vessels are used in our kitchens. 
6. that the rust of copper is called ver- 
digrease. 7. that verdigrease is poison, 
and 8. that being poison, it will poison 
those that eat it. Having taken some 
pains to support these and several other 
propositions equally doubtful, he re- 
lates the stniT, which was long since 
published in all the newspapers, of Sir 
Wm. Calvert, and his family, having 
suffered by boiling cyder in one of hu 
coppers ; and at length concludes, that 
the evil arising from the use of copper 
would be effectually prevented, if some- 
thing else was used in its stead." 

We come to the next department of 
the Magazine. It is styled ** Historical 
Chronicle," and, as might be expected, 
we find not a few curious and interesting 
records of the time in it Oar present 
subject, however, is a magazine, and 
not th^e current history of a hondred 
years ago ; we shall therefbte omteot 
ourselves with remarking on what is be- 
fore us : first, that at the period of 
which we are writing this country had 
entered upon another struggle with 
France, and had the Empress of Russia 
for a selfish and treacherous ally ; and 
secondly, that in those* days not only 
the sea, but the land forces also, were 
forcibly recruited, for not only do we 
freouently in these pages meet with 
such sad tales of pressgangs as everv- 
body has heard or, but we see, in ttie 
number before us, the kins giving the 
royal assent in person to a Dill that had 
passed through Parliament for legal- 
izing a certain compulsory enlistment, 
the practical working of which may be 
guessed from the following special ex- 
ception in it: '*No baihff^s follower, 
or assistant, shall be deemed to have a 
lawful calling, so as to secure him from 
being levied by this act ; but country 
laborers having a certificate shall not 
be liable to the levy daring harvest" 

During harvest only ! We may add, 
that '* the military omoers,** on finding 
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BOoh reoraits *'to be proper for the 
senrioe,'* were to pay to the churoh- 
wardens, for everjr reorait« a Sam not 
lees than five nor more than fbrtr shil- 
lings, to be settled bjr the tfommissionersv 
** if suoh recruit have a wife or familj !" 
Pleasant days these were for ** ooontry 
laborers" and others, married . and on* 
married ! Yet, after all, it was only for 
five years that they were taken. ** Be- 
oruit to be discharged after five years' 
service, if he requires it" Of course, 
if before that period he were shott 
starved, or taken prisoner, he would 
** require" no discharge. Alas, again, 
for the " ffood old times !" 

Lists of births, marriages, and deaths 
form the next department, and the 
reader will perhaps expect that in such 
a field there will be nothing for us to 
glean. But there is, though. What 
think you of its being common in those 
days to state thus publicly, though 
ourtly, the portion of a bride ? 

'' March 18.— Captain Daltoa to Miss 
Isabella Wray: £10,000." 

Well done, gallant captain! The 
Church, however, does a litUe better 
■till: 

«'Feb. 24. — Rev. Mr. Evans was 
married to Miss Trumper : £12,000." 

But the Bar — ^long wind to it ! — car- 
ries off a higher prize yet. Only listen : 

•« Christopher Griffith of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esq., to Miss Chichely, with 
£30,000!" 

lu the announcements of deaths, too, 
the fortune left by the defunct is fre- 
quently mentioned ; and in another list, 
that of ** Ecclesiastical Preferments," 
the value of the livings is often append- 
ed. Military promotions from Uie 
*' Gazette"— a list of bankrupts— a bill 
of mortality for London — and the 
prices of stocks and com, bring us now 
to the end of the number. With regard 
to the bankrupts, we may observe, that 
Mr. Urban was apparently very careful 
not to declare in so many letters, and 
too plainly, that any of the per^ns 
named had become such; the list is 
beaded thus— B— KR— T3, so as to 
screen the unfortunates in a trulv ef- 
fectual way. A fugitive bankrupt 
might, as we have seen, be hanged, but 
otherwise his feelings were respected, 
even to the extent of his misfortunes 
being thus transparently veiled. 

The bill of mortality for the month 
before us oontains nothing remarkable, 
bnt that for the year, published in a 



supplement, presents some rather curi- 
ous entries ; of these we select the fol- 
lowing : to give the whole bill would be 
but a waste of space. The causes of 
death are divided into diseases and casu- 
alties, and we may add that the total 
number of them from Deo. 16, 1755, 
to Dec. 14, 1756, seems to have been 
20,872. 



Affed .... 1513 
Asthma and Tis- 

sick .... 313 
Bedridden ... 6 
Ghoaked with fot ] 
Convabions . .5718 
Consumption . . 4459 
Evil .... 17 
Orief .... 5 
Headache ... 3 
Headmoaldshot, 



DISEASES. 

Honeshoehead, 
and Water in 
the Head . . 
Leprosy . . . 
Lethargy . . . 
Liverffrown . . 
Scald Head . . 
Small-pox . . . 
Surfeit . . . . 
Tympany . . . 



43 
3 
4 

4 



1608 

1 




CASUALTIES. 



Bit by mad dogs 
Choaked . . . 
Drowned . 
VoundDead . , 



0| Killed themselves 44 

Selfranrder . 47 

135 Stabbed . . . 

14iSt«rved ... 4 



Manj question and remarks are sag- 
f^ted by such a return. How comes 
It, we may for instance ask, that con- 
siderably above a fourth of tlie whole 
number of deaths are ascribed to *^ con- 
vulsions?*' We find, it is trne, that 
7466 children died under two years of 
age. But did people really die of mere 
headache in those days ? Is ** grief" a 
disease 7 It will be observed ^at four 
persons died of starvation, and one of 
surfeit Do many of our readers know 
what ** Headmomdshot" and ** Horse- 
shoehead*' are ? We, for our part, did 
not, till we looked for the terms in a 
dictionary. It appears that they are 
diseases of children a£Pectiug the sutures 
of the skull. Were there actually lep- 
ers in London a century ago? Are 
there any now 7 What distinction is 
meant to be drawn between the forty- 
four cases as to which <* killed them- 
selves" is returned, and the forty-seven 
where '* self-murder" is 7 Perhaps the 
nominal distinction was founded on the 
verdicts of the coroners* juries. Was 
the list intended to comprise all the pos- 
sible causes of death, and was it thought 
necessary that all of them should be 
repeated in every list 7 Or else why 
are some causes specified from which 
no death actually occurred during that 
year— ** soaldhead*' and ** bit by mad 
dogi," for instance 7 

But we now leave the reader to put 
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for himself qaestions of the kind on 
this and on the other departments of 
the ancient ** Gentleman's." Indeed, 
we have throughout desired rather to 
preseat a picture of a magazine as it 
was a hundred jears ago, than to make 
comments upon it. Such oommentst 
indeed, are not needed. From the 
sketch we have given, our readers will, 
we think, be able to appreciate, not 



certainly tiie intelligeiioe of their fore- 
fathers, bat in some measure, at least, 
the quantity and the quality of the 
mental food with whioh« so far as it was 
supplied by their magaanes, they had 
to be content. And truly, if audi were 
the only sign by iriiioh ** tiie wisdom of 
our ancestors" should be expressed, we 
may flatter ourselves that, after all, we 
axe not much inferior to them i 



A PLEA FOR IDLENESS. 



IHAVfl a weakness for lazy men. 
Their quiet bosoms aro not hunting- 
^oundift of rude passions ; but, rather, 
lakes of blest forgetfulaess, calm, un- 
ruffled, and unvexed. In Le Sage's ex- 
quisitest production, I own the charac- 
ter which led my fancy captive was 
that of Don Bernard do Castel Blaso— 
the amiable Don Bernard. The authori- 
ties had observed his lack of occu- 
pation and mysterious carriage, and 
thouffht themselves justified in believ- 
ing him a spy on the state. Upon which, 
an alguazil one morning had nearly 
frightened away the wits of Gil Bias, 
the secretary, oy a knock and sum- 
mons. '*Open," said the alguazil; 
"here is Monsieur the corregidor." 
" At this formidable name," says Gil 
Bias, ** my blood froze in my veins ; for 
I was cursedly afraid of these gentle- 
men, since I passed through their hands ; 
and wished that moment to be a hundred 
leagues from Madrid ; but my patron, 
less afraid than I, opened the door, and 
received the jud^e with great respect." 
After the corregidor had explained his 
errand, which was to learn Don Ber- 
nard's name and business at Madrid, 
and also the suspicions which began to 
be entertained against him, " Signer," 
replied the Don, " I was bom at New 
Castile, and my name is Don Bernard 
de Castel Blazo; with re^d to my 
business, I divert myself in walking, 
frequenting shows, and enjoying the 
agreeable conversation of a few select 
friends." 

How ouiet, gentlemanly, rational, was 
such a life! In walking, while keep- 
ing the humors in due equilibrium, and 
thus conferring an inestimable benefit 
on the body, he was observing the speed 
.md oustomsof hit fellow-men, admiring 



the architecture tii that noblo city, or 
getting a sniff of oountr^ air in the sub- 
urbs ; the while improvug his mind by 
nave and suitable refleotiona. Then, 
for relief and indnlgenoe, behold huii 
sot unamused at some well-managad 
show, or in a circle of aeloot friends 
conversing upon matters of art and 

Shilosophy, or the affairs of itals. 
uch a life would Plato have appxoved. 
What were the petty^ oarea of business, 
the sordid pursuits oS the unaspiring 
crowd, to mm? No ignoble, miserly 
soul was his. 

Bestriuning hla adrairattonv tfao cor- 
regidor pursued his inquiry. ^* Doubt- 
less," said the jud^, ** yon have a great 
income." ** No, sir," resumed the I>on, 
** I have neither rents, lands, nor house." 
** How do you live, then ?" replied the 
corregidor. ** On that which yon shall 
see," said Don Bernard ; *' at the same 
time, he lifted up a hanging, opened a 
door which I had not before observed," 
pursues the wondering Gil Bias ; ** then 
another behind thst, and carried the 
judge into a closet, where he showed 
him a great trunk filled with pieces of 
gold." 

This looks like improvidence; at 
least it wears not the speculative air of 
money-making prudence. Your Marthas 
and Rothschilds would have had every 
one of these pieces of gold a-tomtog its 
honest penny, and bringing in a harvest 
of extravagant interest But thus pro- 
oeedeth the elegant and philosophical 
Don Bernard : 

** Signer, you know that the Span- 
iards are enemies to labor ; neverthe- 
less, how averse soever they may be to 
trouble, I may safely say, that I excel 
them all in that particular, having a 
fund of laziness that renders mo inoiq;^ 
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able of aoy manoer of employmeiit. If 
I bad a mind to digDifjr my vioea, I 
would call thU laiineaa a philoaophioal 
indolenoe, the work of a mind weaned 
£cooi eTerytbiog that is most ardently 
pursaed in life ; but I will frankly own, 
that I am constitutionally idle ; and so 
idle« that if I was under a necessity of 
working for my liyelihood, I believe I 
should let myself die of hunger. With 
a view, therefore, to lead a life agree- 
able to my humor, to free myself from 
the trouble of managing my estate, and, 
above all things, to save myself the 
plague of a steward, I have converted 
my whole patrimony, oonsistiDg of ser- 
•nd considerable inheritances, into ready 
money. In this trunk are fifty thou- 
sand ducats, more than I shall ever 
have occasion for, was I to live another 
age; for I don't spend a thousand a 

fear, and am alreaay turned of fifty. 
am not at all afraid of what is to hap- 
pen ; for, thank Heaven, I am not at aU 
addicted to any one of the three things 
which commonly bring men to ruin. I 
am not a slave to my stomach ; I play 
only for amusement; and am quite 
diced of women." 

After this feeling, sensible, and elo- 

2uent reply, can we wonder at the en- 
iQsiasm of the corregidor 7 ** What 
a happy man you are 1" he cried, no 
longer able to contain his admiration ; 
•» you are very unjustly suspected of 
beinff a spy, that office being very un- 
fit Sir a person of your character. 
Proceed, Don Bernard," added he; 
'* continue the life you now lead ; and, far 
from disturbing your happiness, I de- 
clare myself the guardian of it I beg 
the favor of your friendship and offer 
mine in return." ** Ah, Signer !" cried 
the Don, ** I accept the precious o£Fer 
yon make, with equal joy and respect ; 
for, in vouchsafing me your friendship, 
you increase my wealth, and crown iny 
felicity!" 

**But there are^aszaroni," saith the 
reader, ** who can hardly lay claim to 
that excellent tone of morals and phil- 
osophic cast of mind which constitute 
the defense of Don Bernard de Castel 
Blazo." True, 0, my friend, all are 
not alike philosophers. There be some 
ignoble ones in this, our Castle of Indo- 
lence ; men who, having the charge of 
keeping themselves and friends alive, 
will yet be hardly prevailed upon to 
work. And others, it shall be confess- 
ed, are horribly immoral, wretched 



creatures, which do cheat and thieve, 
or live upon their friends in shameless 
and inglorious ease. Such shall never 
reap of the seed sown in these benevo- 
lent fields. I would point thee, reader, 
to the man of faculties and powers, as 
he doeth his utmost in order that he 
may swell, with needless accretion, his 
sufficient hoard. Is it noble to do this ? 
is it dignified and proper ? What law 
of nature or of Heaven hath said — '* 
raau ! thou hast not long to tarry : true, 
thou hast powers, faculties, feelings, 
thou hast, perhaps, a heart and soul ; but 
rather than thou shouldst waste thy 
time in learning what thou art, be pru- 
dent, yet eager, saving, yet venturing 
always ; for gold is thy great need ?" 

I would let a man dream, sometimes, 
and travel without a purpose. I would 
even have him Bay, ** Body, carry mo 
this day whither thou wilt; I would fain 
talk with myself a little." I would 
have him say, in the morning, *^ Now 
we will eee that which the day shall 
bring forth. It may chance that I go 
and see a friend ; or I may visit the 
poor; or I may find what nature hath 
m store for me ; or who knoweth I will 
not stoy at home and study what great 
minds have done ? Perchance the time 
for laughter hath come : now, will I not 
be merry ? How hath it happened I 
have made no journey s of latef I have 
been planning how I might do good, 
and 80 have lacked the time. There- 
fore, this day will I journey." 

At night I would have him murmur, 
'* Now do I hope I am not worse at heart 
than I was this morning, but rather bet- 
ter ; and I pray I shall have less cause to 
be ashamed to-morrow. I know I lead 
an idle life, yet, not altogether idle, per- * 
haps, except that I might be burner. 
I pray I may some time find myself 
more occupied ; yet I would not forget 
myself, in being too much engaged." 
And then, I would have him go to sleep 
quietly, planning, perhaps, some idle 
occupation, for the marrow or coming 
week, that should prejudice no one, an£ 
perhaps, should somewhere be a bless- 
ing. And his, I ween, should be no 
troubled slumber; but idle fancies, 
perhaps of something ^uiet, or the 
rustle of angels* wings, might not inap- 
propriately shift their fantastic scenes, 
and play about his head. For this idle 
fellow would deserve no more. 

'*Good friend," saith the reader, *'I 
can't endure to hear thee further, of this 
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dall and dreary life. Thine intellects, I 
think, mast be deranged. No gpreat 
man's course was ever in this fashion ; 
it seemeth to be proper only to weak- 
minded, innocent men, whom their 
friends indulge in hopes to save them 
from the straight-jacket A man of mind 
hath energy, is full of bnsiness, and 
only by rare chance is found wasting his 
precious hours in idleness.*' 

I perceive, 0, my friend, that my 
earnestness hath displeased thee. And 
truly, it was but a sorry picture to hold 
up m the face of the world. I but 
thought, if now this man hath never 
married, or his wife hath died, and 
being left alone he hath kept himself 
true to her memory — whion, though, 
perhaps, a weak and foolish thing, a 
man may do — and hath no need or de- 
Bure to pursue his business further; 
why, this man might, without much op- 
probrium or reproach, indulge in some 
of those shins of idleness which 
I had the folly to mention and enu- 
merate. 

I have observed thy countenance to 
relax somewhat of its sternness, and 
am encouraged to hold out a little 
longer. I know thou art about to say 
how thankfully thou receivest my apol- 
ogy, in that it showed how few are the 
shiftless creatures to whom I referred ; 
but do not at this point break the thread 
of my discourse, as such an interrup- 
tion would be needless and ill-timed. 
Bear with me, brother, if now I ven- 
ture, for the sake of my weak argu- 
ment, to extend a little the pale of that 
idle throng whom I have taken upon me 
to defend. Now it is summer. I hope 
thou hast observed—if the cares of thy 
' business will ever let thee — the flowers 
that bloom about thy daily path. Here 
and there, too, thou mayest have seen 
a little patch of green, or the leaves of 
the trees may have looked indifferently 
cool and fresh. All this is nature. In 
the morning paper, thou hast idly al- 
lowed thyself to read some letter from 
the country, which was therein de- 
scribed to be fresh and beautiful At 
night— not, perhaps, without concern — 



thou findest thyself a-thinking: *'I 
wonder if the sight of running brooks, 
and the voices of birds, and the moist 
freshness of the woods, might not re- 
lieve this laden pressure at my bnuo, 
this general and oppressive dullness. I 
wonder if it would not be well to think 
sometimes of other things than busi- 
ness ; if I should not profit by reading 
more, and thus oftener allowing a 
healthful weaning from this forced 
mental sustenance. I have dreamed 
sometimes of a quiet meditation in the 
cool shade of trees, but, to do this, 
should lose my time and money; so, 
farewell, ye idile thoughts.'* 

If thou oouldst believe, O, my 
friend, those thoughts have done thee 
no discredit, but, rather, are a whisper- 
ing of thy better nature, pointing theo 
to no evil path ; then shoiild the weight 
at thy brain be eased* and thy frame 
become once more elastic. There 
should grow in thee a oalm, like the 
waving of leaves; thy thou^t ahoaid 
flow hke a stream throuffh the mead- 
ow ; and thy heart should make a mel- 
ody sweeter than the mnaio of Inrds. 
That which thou lost in money, if an?- 
thmg, should coma back to thee in 
mental riches, • and that ohiefest of 
earthly valuables, self-respect* The 
fevered dreams of aggrandisement were 
well replaced by the calm hopes of a 
happy future. 

Be, therefore, idle sometimes; hot 
affisct not a vacant idleness, an incuri- 
ous dullness, or lethargic quiet. Do 
not fear the sneers of tiie merely busy : 
idleness, to such, is a living death — a 
checking of the stream at the fomt 
They have been educated to despise 
every talent but that for making mon- 
ey; every taste, the gratifloatton of 
which mieht tend to lessen tiielr sordid 
stores. And it may obanca that, when 
thy health of body and mind tad thy 
wealth of self-respect are all secure, 
thou shalt find thy worldly riches, too, 
have not diminished ; and that nothing 
is left with which thou canst reproach 
thjrself at any moment of thy future 
existence. 
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IT WE8 on Taesdaj, the 22d of Mvf^ 
18«\5— while the yastness of the Paris 
Exhibition, influencing the fashion of 
the time, was prompting the getting-ap 
of plays of a hundred tableaux^ monster 
conoerts, and oiroos-speotaoles of a 
thousand performers — that Adeluda 
Ristori, heralded only by the measured 
praises of the Ravoista CoUemparana 
and the conflicting reports of mmor« 
first presented herself before the oritieal 
areopagas of Paris, convened in the 
T%idtre des Ifaliens to witness the per- 
formance of Silvio Pellico*8 pale traa« 
scription of Dante's most passionate, 
most pathetic page, brought oat by a 
troupe of four or five actors, in an un- 
known tongue, with great sobriety of 
decoration, and no other promise of or- 
chestral relief than that afforded by the 
execution of a lugubrious overture in C 
minor, by a band whose poverty of num* 
hers and of talent contrasted most unfa- 
vorably with the musical traditions of 
the house. 

•'The thinj^ will be afulure,** whis- 
pered the critics, with a shrug, as the 
curtain rose after this inauspicious be- 
ginning. La Histori herself, with her 
charms of person, of manner, and of 
voice, produced a favorable impression ; 
but the piece was so wateiy, the other 
actors were so tame and so ** provincial," 
that the audience, through the two fint 
acts, remained cold, uninterested, in- 
credulous. Evidently the critics were 
right, and the appearance of thi6 ** Co- 
medians in ordinary of his minesty the 
King of Sardinia" was doomed to' be a 
failure. 

But suddenly, in the third act, in the 
interview between Paulo and Franceses, 
a sort of electric thrill went through the 
house, revealing to that listless and dis- 
appointed audience the presence of a 
great tragedian. Every eye was now 
riveted to the stage ; and the spectators, 
breathless, and completely absorbed by 
the intensity of passion, the irresistible 
pathos, the surpassing grace and ten- 
derness of Francesca m this marvelous 
creation, burst forth into a tumult of 
applause at the conclusion of the scene. 
The rest of the performance was a con- 
tinuous triumph. Her appearance in 
La Locanditri of Goldoni, in which she 
played that same night, showing herself 



to be as admirable in comedy as in tra- 
gedy, was the occasion of a new ovation. 
Recalled over and over again after the 
fall of 'the curtain, she was overwhelmed 
with bravos and with flowers. The 
cause of the brilliant stranger was won; 
and, by next morning, all Paris had 
learned that a star of the fint maeni- 
tude had risen to the xenith of the dra- 
matic heavens. 

The preeminent position thus sud- 
denly attamed by Madame Ristori has 
been abundantly confirmed by her suc- 
cess in the various characten in whidi 
she has subsequently appeared; and 
her reception in London and other capi- 
tals, and the enthusiasm witii which her 
return has been greeted by the public 
of this usually inconstant city, have 
fully legitimated the verdict which has 
awarded to this magnificent artist an 
equal share in the honon of dramatic 
supremacy, so long the exclusive pos- 
session of her great rival. Mademoiselle 
RacheL 

Adelaida Ristori, now about thirty- 
five yean of age, comes of artist-stock* 
and may be said to have passed her 
life upon the boards. Her early years 
were not happy ; but her beauty and 
talent gradually improved her position, 
and at length paved the way to her 
marriage with the Marchese del Grillo, 
a representative of one of the oldest 
families of Ihe Sardinian aristocracy. 
Her private life is most exemplary ; and 
so high is her conception of conjugal 
and maternal dignity, that she has 
formed an irrevocable determination 
never to appear in the character of a 
courtesan. 

In penon, Madame Ristori is tall, 
slender, and beautifully proportioned, 
though somewhat thin, with the hands 
and feet of the Venus of Aries. Her 
finely-formed head, with its luxuriant 
brown hair, and its open, intelligent 
brow, is admirably placed on her fair 
and flexible neck ; and her smooth white 
shouldera boast the rare median line so 
dear to sculpton. Her complexion is 
brown, but msh; her eyebrows are 
black and delicately arched; and her 
dark hazel eyes are full of fire, of sweet- 
ness, scorn, tenderness, and mirth. Her 
nose is small and well shaped, and be- 
longs to the Roman varietiei of that 
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feature ; her mouth is mobile and ex- 
pressive in the highest degree ; her lips 
are full and red ; and the regularity and 
whiteness of her teeth give remarkable 
brillianoe to her smile. 

Her port is noble* easy, and sure; 
her gestures are graceful, dignified, na- 
tural, and so perfectly in hannony with 
the sentiment porttayed, that their ap- 
parent spontaneity completely hides the 
consummate art of ^loh they are the 
result. Her voice, admitted by all to 
be the finest organ of the modem stage, 
is clear, penetrating, sonorous, yet uill 
and mellow ; and its inflexions, uke the 
play of her features, of her glance, and 
of her movements, command the entire 
range of human feeling. 

In the rendering of love, hate, terror, 
apprehension, douot, scorn, pity, tender- 
ness — of joy, sorrow, aspiration, or de- 
spair, she is equally successful ; the ra- 
pidity and vividness with which the most 
opposite expressions succeed each other 
in her countenance being comparable 
only to the shifting play of colors in &e 
diamond. 

In personating a character, she iden- 
tifies herself so entirely with her part, 
that her face flushes or pales with the 
varying excitement of her character; 
and as she never uses either paint or 
powder — those ** lies and medicaments 
of the visage,'* as Ovid calls them — the 
play of her features is thus completed 
m Nature's own way- Whatever the 
sentiment or situation of the moment, 
everything that goes to make up the en- 
semble of the actress moves and speaks 
in unison ; so that, whether portraying 
the complex emotions of hfe, or the 
convergent subsidenca of death, she is, 
from head to foot, in look, voice, and 
attitude, the living, vibrant impersona- 
tion of her theme. 

And perfect as is her command over 
each separate element of expression, it 
is still the harmonious concurrence with 
which all are brought to bear at once in 
the rendering of every thought and 
feeling of her part that constitutes the 
distinguishing quality of her acting ; a 
remark so true, that it needs but to have 
heard her read a single scena in a draw- 
ing-room, with none oi the scenic aids 
to dramatic effect about her, yet supply- 
ing them all by this concurrent mooility 
of Csature, voice, and gesture, to be oon- 
vinoed that hMcin lies the chief secret 

ia which 
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Ristori has won her present brilliant re- 
putation, are (besides the two already 
mentioned) Schiller's Maria Stuarda, 
Alfieri's Mirra, and the Medea of M. 
Ernest Legouv6i so skillfolly translated 
for her by her accomplished coontry- 
man, Joseph Montanelu, that the Itsiisn 
version of this play ia £ar superior to 
the original both in beauty and in force. 

To these she has now added Ottavia. 
in Alfieri's Aiero-^a weak and t^ik>ns 
composition, which all the magnificence 
of her actbg only saved from a totid 
failure — and Camma, in the three-act 
tragedy just written for her by M. Mon- 
tanelli, and in which she has achieved 
one of her most decided triumphs. Her 
repertonr will be still further enlarged 
by the addition of Lady Macbeth, Fasio, 
and Les Faus$es Qmfi<Umc€$t which 
have been translated for her with spe- 
cial reference to her approaching en- 
gagement in Loudon. Her new creation 
of Camma, with her Medea, are usually 
regarded as the finest of her impenona- 
tions. 

Yet how touching, how tender, how 
exquisitely pathetic she is in Franceses! 
With what lurid splendor doea her pss- 
sionate love for JPanlo gleam throogh 
the cloudy horror and remorse of the 
adulteress ; and with what sublime te- 
nacity, with a clasp that not all the fieiy 
tears of eternity shall bom asunder- 
condemned by her conscience, but ab- 
solved by her hesrt — does she olin^ to 
this fatal, this o'ermasterinff affisction ! 
And in the concluding scene, now touch- 
ing and how natural is the way in which 
ehe dies — as one who, exhausted b^ 
Buffering, looks upon death as a deh- 
verer ; and as she falls expiring, with 
what inimitable filial grace dees die 
draw her white robe over her wound, to 
hide the sight of her blood from her 
despairing father ; and how marvelonsly 
done is the expression of calmness and 
repose that spreads itself, when all is 
ended, over the face of this fair victim 
of an untoward destiny ! 

And in Maria Stuarda — in the mag- 
nificent scene between the two queens 
in the castle-garden, which resumes the 
whole interest of the piece— with what 
admirable skill does she depict the vari- 
ous emotions of the wronged sister, the 
•outraged woman, the captive queen! 
How perfectly does she render the con- 
flict between the sense of injury rank- 
ling in her heart with the dictates of 
prudenoe ooonseUng the aupprossion 
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of the npbraidings that rise to her lips ; 
with what dignified grace of volun- 
taiT humility does she meet her stem 
and ungracions yisitor, at onoe her 
riral, her p;aoler, and her foe; with 
what touchinjgf ffentleness does she en- 
dare the ironioal compliments and rode 
saroasms of Elizabeth ; with what deli- 
cate womanly tact does she appeal to 
the womanly sympathy that most sore- 
ly exist— conld she but reach it— in this 
woman's bosom, not perceiving that the 
▼ery treasures of beanty, eloquence and 
moe which she is pouring out at her 
feet, do but serre to embitter the hatred 
of the rival, and provoke the tyranny 
of the despot; and by what marvelous 
gradations, as this fact becomes evident 
to her, does she pass from supplications, 
which she feels to be useless, to remon- 
strances, which she sees to be equally 
vain; until, stung beyond endurance 
by Elisabeth's taunts, and roused to 
desperation by the sense of wrong, she 
abandons herself to the storm of pas- 
sionate indignation that fills her soul, 
and hurls upon her haughty and im- 

Slaeable enemy the bolts of lier scathing 
anunoiation and defiant scorn ! 
In the first four acts of ATirra, Justly 
characterised as **a weaker Phidre,*^ 
we see only the nurse, (Enone, bewail- 
ing the inexplicable malady of the prin- 
cess ; her father, igrnorant of the terrible 
fstaiity that has overtaken his child; 
her stupid mother; and the rejected 
lover, whd commits suidde just when he 
ought to bestir himself on her behalf. But 
how superb she is in the last act, despite 
the utterrepulsiveness of her part ! What 
eloquence m the guil^f eagerness with 
which she listens for the accents of the 
king — in her lamentations over the hor- 
rors of her fate*— in the gleam of unholy 
ity that irradiates her face when her 
ther, grieving for her illness, and com- 
prehenain^ nothing of the tortures to 
which she is a prey, takes her tenderly 
in his arms — and in the look, so full of 
scorn, of sorrow, and despair, with which 
she watches his retreating steps, when, 
the hideous truth at length discovered, 
he turns from her in horror, drawing 
her moUier after him, and leaving the 
victim of a supematuinl vengeance to 
die alone, unpitied, self-abhorred ! In 
her part of Medea it would be diffioulf 
to specify the passions most vividly 
portrayea— ^for love, jealousy, scorn, 
rage, hatred, tenderness, maternal de- 
votion, and despair, all are there— -or to 
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cite the most effective points of a cr^^ 
tion which is living, complete, and 
rounded out with theweath and energy 
of nature from one end to the other. 

Her entrance upon the scene a home- 
less, friendless wanderer, sustained by 
her boundless devotion to her absent 
husband, to her weary, faintinff children 
— the ineffaceable majesty of the queen, 
reduced to beggary on a foreign coast 
— ^her meeting with Creusa, and the 
unequalled and horripilant pantomime 
whid), at the thought of Jason's possi- 
ble infidelity, transforms her into ^* the 
leopardess of the forest, ^hen, seized 
on by a terrible and roaring joy, with 
sudden bound she falls upon her prey," 
and she draws herself and her imaginary 
victim backwards, with a crouching, 
beast-like movement, into an imaginary 
den, tearing, with stiflbned daw-like 
fingers, slowly, gloatingly, limb from 
limo, the quivering 'and bleeding body 
— the transition from confidence to sus- 
picion as the dialogpie between herself 
and Creusa goes on — ^her burst of jeal- 
ous fhry when Jason's treason is reveal- 
ed, and the gleaming triumphant scorn 
of her incredulous •» Vedremo .'" as she 
turns with the smile of an incensed 
Juno from her terrified and shrinking 
rival — offer a series of effects absolutely 
perfect in themselves, and so admirably 
coordinated, as to make of this first 
act a living, breathing whole, which, at 
once entirely natural and intensely dra- 
matic, is, perhaps, without a parallel 
on the modem stage. 

To recapitulate the magnificent ef- 
fects of the succeeding acts would be 
to cite every passage pronounced by 
her throughout the play. Who that has 
witnessed it can forget the change from 
rapture at the sight of her long-sought 
husband to consternation and bewilder- 
ment as he turns coldly from her ; the 
eloquence of her look and attitude (with 
that inimitable pose of the arms, which 
of itoelf would suffice to tall the depth 
of the shadow that has fallen upon her 
soul), and the mingling of indignation, 
despondency, and reproachful tender- 
ness in her tones, as, standing unnoticed 
behind her faidiless lord, she murmurs, 
•• Giasone'io a<m Medea .'" the energy 
of the " Se li ami /** drawn from her 
by Jason's insidious question ; the scorn 
with which she unmasks his hypocrisy 
when he assigns bis horror of the atro- 
cities committed by her as the motive 
which has determined him to divorce 
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h^, sams up, one \j one, these hideons 
deeds, oommitted at bis instigation and 
for his benefit, and defies him to sonder 
two destinies wedded together by such 
monstrous oommunity of crime; and 
the transition from the fury with which, 
when the affections of her sons have 
been stolen from her by Creusa's 
gentleness and gifts, she oriTes them 
from her, reproaching them with their 
father's perfidy, and apostrophising 
them as ** Jason's image, traitoroos as 
their race !" to the remorseful tender- 
ness with which she takes them back 
to her heart — **his children? no, her 
own ! — sole consolation of her woes, 
her life, her darlings ?" 

Who has not felt his blood run cold 
at her hissing tones of concentrated 
ra^, as she moTCs across the stage 
with the stealthy sidling gate of a bye- 
na, glutting her rengeanoe with the anti- 
cipation of the moment when, '* stealing 
thus along the wall at nisht, like a shad- 
ow, into her chamber, she shall plunge 
her dagger into the fair breast of the 
abhorred Greek ?" Bevenge struggling 
with pity and remorse — the resentment 
of the repudiated wife overborne by 
maternal abnegation — ^her utter desola- 
tion when her children are torn from 
her — ^her transports of gratitude and joy 
when Jason, moved by her anguish, 
offers to leave her one of them, and 
bids her choose which she will — ^her 
despair when, unable to make ** a 
choice that, whichever she shall take, 
must rob her of his brother,'* she sees 
herself deprived of both, and driven 
forth into a widowed and childless ex- 
ile — the absorption of all other feelings 
in the thirst of vengeance, '* some un- 
heard-of horror" that shall strike the 
heart of Jason through Crensa and the 
children — the melting away of her re- 
vengeful projects at the touch of her 
children's hands — her attempt to escape 
with them, and the concluding scene, 
after Creusa's death, when, driven by 
the populace to desperation, and having 
killed them rather than allow them to 
be torn from her by her husband's or- 
ders — to Jason's furious demand, ** My 
sons! who killed them?" she points to 
him with her dripping d&gger, and 
sternly answers, *• Thou /" as the cur- 
tain falls — are one continuous triumph 
of dramatio power. 

This version of the sombre tragedy 
of Euripides was written by M. Legonv6 
expressly for Mademoiselle Rachel; but 



was refused by her on llie groimd ttat 
a part so full of horn»r as that of Medea 
was unfit for prodnolion cm the stsge. 
And she was nndoabtadly justified is 
this refusal ; for, interpreted hj hat, 
with her mioomproottflinif aeventy cf 
style, the part of Mede& would nvc 
been too revolting for ertistio repieseet- 
ation. The piece was aocordii|^ 
withdrawn, and remained in its aetliof'i 
portfolio until brooj^t before tke pttUie 
by Madame BistorL And snoh is tfe 
softening charm thrown by her over all 
the detaUs of her part, and bo skillfully 
does she attenuate the OErinses of the 
barbarian princess by the vividMsi 
with which she biings ont her grandeur 
of soul, and her passionate tendemsM 
and devotion, and the enoimi^ of ths 
wrongs heaped upon her by her stlfiA 
and perfidious spouse, that ** la Urrikff 
Medea** is brought hmck into the sphsse 
of our sympathy, and, so far ham ei- 
oiting our oisgnst, oomnannde our pitf 
and admiration. 

The story of CSsNuna— taken froai 
Plutarch, and previoaaly dramsEtissd, 
but unsuccessfally, by Thomas Gor- 
neille and others— -though highly tragie, 
is ei!beedingly simple. 

Sinato, one of the two principal ehisfii 
of Galatia, has espoused a yoong maidsn 
named Camma, widely nimed Ibr her 
beauty, goodness, and devoted love for 
her husband, and, as High Priesteaa of 
Diana (Onoefia)« hdd in poDfond 
reverence throughout the land. 

Sinoro, the other of these poweifal 
Galatian lords, becomes riolenUy en- 
amoured of Camma, assassinates Sinato, 
and immediately pays his snit to the 
widow. Gamma's suspidons are roesed 
by this indecent haste on the part of 
Sinoro ; and she regards him with aver- 
sion and horror as the murderer of her 
husband, whose death she has vowed to 
avenge, even at the coat of her own 
life. But though believing tiie murder 
to have been oommitted by Sinoro, she 
has no proof that soeh is the case; snd 
her position as the interpreter of the 
will of Diana, and, consequently, ss the 
highest ludicial authority of the ooaa- 
try, makes it incumbent on her to 
obtain full proof of his guilt before 
inflicting its punishment. 

In o^er to obtain this proo& the 
widowed priestess, when Sinoro nxges 
her acceptance of his suit, tells him thit 
she is absorbed by a horriUe bnt usooo- 
querable passion: she is persnnded thst 
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lira hand which ttruok Sinato was 
guided by love of her, and she is deter- 
mined to marry no other than this 
unknown assassin, who has proved the 
intensity of his love for her by commit- 
tingt in the hope of winning her, a 
orime which, if discovered, must cost 
him his life. Sinoro falls into the 
snare; declares that, prompted by his 

Cston for Camma, he laid in wait for 
husband, and stabbed him as he 
passed throagh the myrtle-grove on his 
way to the Temple of Diana; confirm- 
ing his statement by a wound in his 
arm from the dagger of Sinato, and the 
possession of his victim's heart, which 
ne tore from the body after the murder, 
and preserves as a memento of the deed 
lliat should open for him the road to the 
object of his desires. Bepressbg her 
horror at this recital, Camma suffers 
liie murderer to take her hand as a 
pledge of betrothal, and consents to 
allow the marriage to take place with- 
out further delay. The temple is ac- 
cordingly decorated, the priests and 
priestesses are convened, for the cele- 
bration of the nuptial rite ; and Camma, 
in her bridal-robes, retires into the 
inner sanctuair to prepare the mar- 
riage-cup, which she fills with poisoned 
hydromel. Returning to the altar, she 
offers a libation to the divinity of the 
temple ; and having drunk from the 
fatal cup, presents it to Sinoro, who, in 
Ids guilty exultation, drains it to the 
dre^s. Scarcely has he done so before 
lie feels the effects of the poison, and 
fhlls into ^e arms of his attendants ; 
while Camma denounces him to the 
assembled people as the murderer of 
Sinato, and calls upon Diana to witness, 
that, ** if she had reigned to smile upon 
the suit of the basest of men," she has 
done so only in order to acquire the 
certainty of his crime, and to insure its 
punishment. After which, Sinoro is 
carried, dying, from the temple; and 
Gamma, informed of his death, meets 
her own with exultation, rejoicing that 
tiie murder of her adored Sinato is 
avenged, and that she is now to rejoin 
him in the realms of immortality. 

The part of Camma is La Ristori to 
the very life ; and the poet has most 
skillfully adapted all the details of its 
development to her peculiar genius. 
Her exclamation, ^^*TisheP* when, on 
Sinoro*s approach, she instinctively di- 
vines his crime ; the transparency she 
gives to the mask of smiles she wears 



in her interview with him, showing so 
marvelonsly the aUiorrence underneath 
it, that the two expressions seem to be 
kept up simultaneously ; her manage- 
ment of her mourning drapery in this 
same scene ; the spasm of irrepressible 
horror as she gives him the hand he 
claims in right of his identity with the 
unknown object of her pretended pas- 
sion, and her low cry of anticipated ven- 
geance, — ** Monster, thy nuptial couch 
shall be hy tombi" — as he leaves 
her exultingly at its close ; her magnifi- 
cent outburst of scorn and abhorrence, 
when, in the marriage-scene, to Sinoro's 
bewildered interrrogation, ** The cup 
• • . ?" she answers, with flashing eye 
and dilating form, ^*And what cup could 
l$hare wiUi thee but the cup of poison ?" 
with the ring of her voice, and the im- 
precation ofher gesture* as she cries to 
the astounded people, ** He killed Si- 
nato P* and the death-scene, with its 
Ehysical tortures, overborne by the be- 
ef in immortality« and the joy of her 
approaching reunion with Sinato^ — 
will all be noted among the finest 
things in the whole range of her act- 
ing. 

The presence of two artists of such 
transoendant merit as Rachel and La 
Ristori at the same time on the Parisian 
stage, could not fail to divide the 
theatre-loring public into two rival 
camps; each party decrying the pre- 
tensions of the other, and claiming the 
palm of superiority for its favorite. 

But these hostilities have been of 
short duration; for it was soon felt, 
that the genius of the two great tra- 
gedians, equally unquestionable in point 
of fact, was of a character so opposite 
as to make it impossible to establish a 
comparison between them. Nature has 
been cj^aally generous to both, though 
in a different way, and both possess in 
an equal degree the science, sentiment, 
and resources of their art ; but the na- 
ture of their genius being essentially 
different, they arrive, through opposite 
methods, at the production of opposite 
effects. Thus, even in the performance 
of the same part — Schiller's Maria Slu- 
arda, in. which Rachel also has fre- 
quently appeared — the peculiar talent 
of each artist imparts so different a 
character to the same impersonation, 
that it is impossible to establish any- 
thing like a qualitative comparison m- 
tween them. 
It is now generally admitted, by 



oritios and pnblio, that we cannot, hj 
any received canons of art, decide 
which is the greater talent of the two ; 
the preference accorded to the one or 
to the other being the result of the per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy and tastes of the 
spectator. 

Bachel may be defined as an ani* 
mated statae ; the most perfect inoar* 
nation ever seen of plastic art, as it has 
come down to ns in the immortal cre- 
ations of the old Greek sculptors. The 
contour of her small low-browed head, 
the pale oval of her face, the symmet- 
rical proportious of her form, are all in 
the highest degree classical i^nd statu- 
esque ; and she wears the tunic as na- 
turally as though she had worn it from 
her childhood. Through persevering 
study, aided by the peculiarity of her 
mental structure, she has so thoroughly 
imbued herself with the traditions and 
spirit of ancient Greece, that every 
attitude and gesture is as classically 
correct as her appearance ; and in her 
acting she attams, with the same 
completeness, the same conventional 
ideal. 

In her delineations of the fiercer, as 
of the softer emotions, she never falls 
short of, never exceeds, the sobriety of 
that average of expression which is the 
ne pltu ultra of sculptural truth. No 
weakness, no exaggeration, deforms the 
harmonious outline of her creations. 
The fire of her eye, the exquisite mod- 
ulations of her voice, the majesty and 
grace of her movements, her magnificent 
bursts of tragic fury, regulated by her 
profound intelligence of her part, serve 
to fill up this outline, but are never 
permitted to exceed it. 

For Rachel, it may be said that na- 
ture — the nature of this outer world and 
of humanity — does not exist. With her, 
art has taken the place of nature ; an 
art, whose elements, perfectly coordi- 
nated, constitute a world by itself, with 
its own laws and its own coherence, its 
own denizens, life, interest, and beauty* 
But this world is not our world ; its 
women are not women, but goddesses or 
demons ; its terrors do not move us, its 
tears do not melt, nor its smiles warm 
us. 

It is true, that in the character of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (in a play found- 
ed on the history of a famous actress 
of the time of Lous XV.), and in that 
of Mademoiselle de Bolleisle (a young 
glri of noble birth and unsullied purity, 
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exposed to odious and ungroonded sm- 
picions), Rachel has proved that ^e 
can be human when she will ; while, as 
the Leabie of M. Berthet's gmoefol 
drama, she has shown that she poe- 
sesses, would she but use them, a charm 
and beanty equal to her power. Bnt 
parts of tlus description are rare in her 
perfbrman<Ses ; and her appearance id 
them, though highly snocessful, would 
probably have never won for her the 
preeminent position she has attained 
m the classical creations with whicdi she 
has identified her name. 

Yet in witnessing her interpretatknis 
of Camilla, Emilie, PhMre, Hermione, 
etc., we feel that we are in presence, 
not of any passion or emotion, but of a 
most perfect representation of paasioa 
and emotion. In these purely intelleot- 
ual appeals to oar intelligenoe, we are 
conscious of receiving' a high artistie 
gratification, and follow with admiziMr 
wonder these masnifioent exhibitions of 
plastic power. But they prodnee no 
illusion, excite no emotion ; we xeeag^ 
nize the transcendent art of the netiess, 
but, for ns, the art rsmatna art, the aei- 
ress an actreis. 

If Rachel be the high priestess el 
art compelling ns to follow her into a 
region purely ideal, La Ristori is the 
interpreter of nature in the broad sphers 
of human life and emotion. Her cre- 
ations, no less artistioallv perfect, are 
to those of Rachel as is the woman £fe 
to the Eve of the sculptor. They live, 
breathe, move, with tne same life that 
pulses in our veins and beats in our 
bosoms. ** Bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh," they stir onr hearts with 
the *« touch of nature," and waken an 
answering vibration in the innermost 
fibres of our consciousness. 

Whatever the sentiment ahe is por- 
traying. La Ristori says uid does juat 
what we should say and do in the same 
situation. Her joy, her 8orrow« her 
anger, hope, pity, or revenge, are real 
human emotions; exactly snoh as we 
ourselves should feel under the same 
circumstances. Her smile enchants as, 
her tears afflict, and her indignation 
rouses as, for they are onr own. 

While Rachel, as in Manm StuardOf 
compels the most oapnoiooa, pttthetie, 
and touching phases of hnman feeling 
to assume ttie proportioiis of the ooo- 
ventional ideal ^he has made her own, 
La Ristori, as in Mirra and in Camma, 
avails herself even of the iolftodaetion 
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of the suDernatural element to deepen 
the purely human pathos of ner 
part. 

Rachel, subordinating nature to art, 
so chastens every detail of her charac- 
ter, that no distortion ever impairs its 
classic contour; La Kistori, pressing 



all the resources of art into the serrice 
of nature, models every portion of her 
acting so faithfully upon the reality of 
life, that, in her most impetuous, most 
pathetic, or most terrible delineations, 
she never misses, never oversteps the 
truth. 



LOVE IN THE COUNTRY. 



THERE are moments in life when a 
kindly combination of circumstances 
rooks us into a feeling of happiness. 
The silence of the passions and the 
absence of every care render us partic- 
ularly alive to enjoyment. If, now, to 
this comfortable repose of mind, there 
is added a comfortable condition, so 
that our pleasant sensibilities are not 
disturbed, the hours flow delightfully 
along, and our whole being decks itself 
in the most smiling colors. 

In this situation were three beingSf 
whom I had before my eyes. Nothing 
in their looks betrayed the slightest 
trouble, the least unrest, or any sad re- 
membrance ; the easy movement of 
their necks spoke rather of that virtu- 
ous pride wnich springs from inward 
peace ; the gravity of their gait an- 
nounced the repose of their hearts, the 
moral purity of their thoughts; and 
even when they just now slumbered in 
the mild light, a sweet atmosphere of 
innocence and peace seemed to float 
around them. 

^ As to myself (evil thoughts some- 
times get the better of our human na- 
ture), I held a stone in my hand for a 
moment. At last the wicked pleasure 
overpowered me, and I threw the stone 
into the pond. Suddenly the three 
heads started forth from under their 
wings. 

They were three ducks — ^I forgot to 
mention. They were taking their mid- 
day rest there, while I sat on the edge 
of the pond, dreaming almost as happi- 
ly as my peaceful companions. 

In the country, the noonday hour is 
the hour of silence, of repose, and of 
dreaming. While the sun throws down 
its bright arrows almost perpendicular- 
ly on flie fields, man and beast suspend 
ueir labor, the wind is still, vegetation 
droops ; only the insects drone in the 
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hot air which they love, and make a 
sound like distant music, which seems 
only to deepen the stillness. 

What was I thinkin^f of? Of aH 
things great and little, mdifferent and 
agreeable. I listened to the grasshop- 
pers, or watched the sky and the vari- 
ous forms of the clouds ; then I turned 
to the trunk of a hollow willow, and 
considered the damp moss which was 
covered with almost invisible flowers. 
In this little world I discovered moun- 
tains, and valleys, and shady paths, in 
which some golden insect or ousy ant 
wandered along. With all these objects 
connected itseff in my mind the thought 
of a mysterious power, and so I felt 
myself gradually lifted from earth to 
heaven. The presence of the Creator 
became visible, and my heart yielded to 
elevated emotions. 

Sometimes my eyes fastened them- 
selves on the distant mountains, and I 
thought of what lay beyond them — ^far 
lands, sandy deserts, and broad seas; 
and then some other thought broke in 
upon me in my wanderings ; and again, 
I willingly let myself be torn away 
from it ; and from the ocean, I sudden- 
ly came back to the neighboring hills 
or into my immediate surroundings. 

I happened to cast a look on the old 
parsonage, which stood some fifty steps 
from the pond behind me. This occui^ 
red every time, especially, that the 
lumd of the steeple-clock had almost 
completed its hour's course, and I was, 
every second, expecting to see, in the 
bow-shaped openings, the hammer as- 
cend back agamst the blue sky, and fall 
back on the brazen bell. I listened 
with especial pleasure to the gradual 
-dyine away of the bell-stroke, until it 
wholly ceased with its hannonious vibra- 
tion in the still air. 

Then I thought of the parsonage. and 
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its peaceful inmatest and on Louise. I 
let my head sink down on my arm, and 
rioted in a thousand reoolleotions of a 
worid known only to my own heart. 

These recollections concerned only 
the plays, pleasures, and rural pastimes 
in which our childhood had passed 
away. We had made gardens, kept 
birds, made bonfires, driven tbe cows to 
pasture, ridden the donkey together, 
gone a-nutting, and tumbled in the hay. 
There was not a cherry-tree in the or- 
chard, nor a peach-tree on the south 
wall of the parsonage, which was not 
distinguished from all others in the 
world by a thousand remembrances 
which it brou^t with it with every 
year's fruits. For the little girl (a child 
will yield to temptations sometimes) I 
had purloined the first ripe fruit in the 
gardens of the neighborhood; I had 
contended with dogs, and watchmen, 
and the villa^ poUce. I was incorrigi- 
ble, for she ioyed the fruitlings of the 
orchard. At that time I lived only in 
the present, scrambling about, and 
olimbmg every tree. I laughed little, 
and dreamed still less, unless, perhaps, 
now and then at night about the consta- 
ble. 

But, 01^ the day of which I speak, I 
certainly was not occupied with the old 
watchman. Besides, he was dead ; and 
as his successor had oftener met me 
wandering by myself on the shores of 
the pond, than spying after the first 
ripe mut, he had tormed a very favora- 
ble opinion of me. The man had con- 
cluded that my fondness for the inhos- 
pitable shore of the duck-pond h&d 
quite another ground than a longing for 
the fruit intrusted to his care. 

Indeed, in spite of the barrenness of 
its shores, I had conceived an affection 
for this little puddle with its forlorn 
willow. By-and-by, this little spot be- 
came indispensable to me, for I had sat- 
isfied myself that, at the noonday hour, 
I should meet no one there but the three 
ducks, whose quiet society suited me 
much, since their presence had become 
assodated with my dreamings, which 
would have been incomplete without 
them. 

I must say, too, that a singular 
change had come over me. For some 
time I had found greater pleasure in 
thinking of LoniBe than in being with 
liiff. 



This change had taken place I know 
not how ; we were still ever the same 
beings, who hitherto had known no 
other aim than to seek each other out, 
and chat, and play, and ran about to- 
gether, only I had sometimes seen a 
sudden blush fly over her countenance, 
a greater shyness, more earnestness 
even in her laugh, a graver look ; and 
a certain reserve had taken the place 
of her careless gladness and childish 
abandonment. This mysterious altera- 
tion had gone to my very heart. Al- 
though I had known her ever since I 
was able to think, I felt now as if I had 
only just now become acquainted with 
her. Hence arose a sort of embarrass- 
ment when I was near her. Just about 
this time my visits to the pond began, 
where, for hours long, in the company 
of her image I foi^t myself; and here 
it was my greatest delight to fling my- 
self back into the past, in order to 
array all these before-mentioned re* 
membrances in that charm, so new to 
me, in which she now appeared. I 
brought these remembrances to nund 
one by one, not forgetting the least, 
transferring to them uie new feeling of 
my heart, and living over again all those 
pleasant days of our country life. I 
felt myself penetrated wipi a delight 
from which I could not separate my- 
self. 

I received a visitor. It was a spar- 
row, who boldly perched upon the wil- 
low riffht before me. I like sparrows, 
and 'always take them under my pro- 
tection. It betokens some magnanimi- 
ty to do this in one who Uvea in the 
country, where all the worid drives 
them away, and conspires asainst their 
rogue's way of life; for their crime, 
which they commit every day« is, that 
they devour the seed. 

This one and some three or four 
others I knew, and had joined with them 
against the selfishness of mankind. Just 
as the grain was ripening, a pole had 
been stuck up in the fiela wiui an old 
hat upon it, and a few rags that flattered 
in the wind. The birds looked at the 
field, but for all the grain in tiie world 
thepr would not have ventared to toach 
a single grain so long as that magi«te- 
rial personage kept watch there, what 
followed ? Whenever I went along the 
edge of the field to my favorite spot, I 
always plucked some of the heads of 
the grain, not only witiioat oompmuitioD, 
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bat with a secret pleasure. I scattered 
them around me, and saw, with inez* 

Sressible satisfaction, how the birds 
ew down to this modest repast, and 
picked the seeds almest from my hand. 
• • . And as I returned homeward 
and passed the scarecrow, I could hardly 
refrain from expressing my contempt 

The sparrow did not rest long upon 
the willow, but flew down close by the 
spot where the ducks lay. These were 
mistresses in their pond, and did not 
consider it proper to allow themselves 
to be disturbed by a sparrow. In their 
sense of the indignity, they made long 
necks, and ran with a cry towards the 
light-winged bird, who was instantly 
off and away with a seed in his bill, 
cutting swifUy along under the very 
nose of the scarecrow. 

But the music from the bills of the 
ducks — and this, I trust, happened not 
throueh any turn for satire in me, but 
only Sirough the association of ideas — 
the somewhat rough music of my three 
companions, brought to mind our head- 
singer in the church, the Cantor of the 
vilkge. What makes it very probable 
that no malice led my thoughts that 
way, was the circumstance that I did 
not like to think of this man, and I 
banished him as much as possible from 
my memory, so much did I love my 
own quiet. I had become acquainted 
with him almost wholly through fear, 
shame, wrath, and even hatred and 
other hateful passions, which, but for 
him, had long continued strangers to 
me. 

He passed for a just man; I felt 
bound to consider him unjust. The^ 
called him severe ; I found him savage ; 
and !^had my reasons for it, although 
tiiey onl^ concerned me personally. 
Out of his love of justice, he had pub- 
lished my offenses in the hearing of the 
respectable people of the village, and 
of my foster-father himself, and got me 
the reputation of an incorrigible rogue. 
In consequence of his severity, he had 
not allowed himself to be contented 
with scoldinff me, but more than once 
he had brought me acquainted with the 
strength of his arm and the breadth 
of his hand. Such things must, of 
course, have had an influence upon 
my opinion of him. Had I only lived 
with him, I mieht, perhaps, have be- 
come aooustomed to him, and oonsidered 



his treatment of me as the consequence 
of his virtuous indignation, as, truth to 
say, I was hardly ever wholly free from 
blame. I happened to know other 
people ; and the indulgent kindness of 
one other who stood near to me con- 
trasted so strongly with the so-called 
virtue of the Cantor, that the latter was 
very disagreeable to me. There existed 
for me two kinds of justice and virtue — 
the one hard, angry, and repelling, the 
other tender, patient, and very lovable. 

But I had another much weightier 
reason for being out of humor witii the 
Cantor. As I had now grown larger, 
he no longer had recourse to his former 
manual methods of correction, but his 
ill-temper vented itself in violent re- 
bukes and suspicious insinuations, which 
at last deeply wounded my self-esteem. 
In some degree I deserved them ; for, 
as the pastor was a man from whom I 
concealed nothmg, I did not consider 
myself bound to confess everything to 
the Cantor ; and, while I acquit myself 
of everything like lying and falsehood, 
I certainly was somewhat reserved to- 
wards him, out of malice. Shortiy be- 
fore, I had stirred his wraUi in this 
way, and been cruelly punished for it. 
A mysterious word escaped him, that 
not only betrayed his purpose to crush 
me with his contempt, but startied me 
out of the happy security I had till that 
moment enjoyea. 

Upon an occasion when I had under- 
taken to defy his wrath by contrasting 
his conduct with the gentieness and pa- 
tience of my foster-father, he had said 
to me — ** He is much too kind to such a 
foundling as thou art!** 

Full of consternation, I had fled to 
the loneliest corner, to recover myself 
from my distress at this terrible word. 

From that time I avoided his pres- 
ence, and my happiest days were those 
when his field labors called him away 
from our neighborhood. Then returned 
all the boyish freedom from care that 
shed its magic over all my plans, and I 
forgot even the unhappy words that had 
wounded me so deeply. 

When, at times, 1 thought that this 
man was the father of Louise, to my 
astonishment I felt in my heart an in- 
voluntary reverence for him, and even 
his harsh beaj^jng appeared then no hin- 
drance to my love for him. I even went 
further ; the more he repelled me, the 
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more advisable it seemed to .me, through 
devotion to him and a self-sacrificing 
kindness, to heal the breach that separ- 
ated him from me ; and while I now 
saw such happy days, free from all 
hate, glancing towards me out of the 
future, I yielded to the impulse of my 
heart, and in my loneliness really loved 
the formidable man. 

Thinking thus about the Cantor, I 
had thrown myself fiat on my back, and 
covered my face with my hat to protect 
myself from the sun. 

As I lay there I felt something crawl- 
ing on the end of the thumb of my right 
hand, as it lay on the ground. When 
one is all alone, everything becomes an 
event. I raised myself partly up to see 
what it was. It was a beautiful little 
red beetle, with a black spot on its back. 
It was evidently bound upon exploring 
the wonders of my hand, as it passed on 
its journey. I took a straw with the 
other hand, and formed a nice little 
bridge for it from my thumb to my fore- 
finger, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the beetle step upon it. But now an 
event followed which rarely happens in 
this world : the bridge turned over with 
its passenger, who still clung to it. I 
righted it, and he arrived happily on the 
end of my forefinger, which was black- 
ened with ink. 

This inkspot arrested my attention, 
and brought to mind my foster-father. 

He was the pastor of a little flock 
that lived scattered around the old par- 
sonage. As a child, I had known him 
as a father. When, after a while, I ob- 
served that he bore a different name, I 
called him, with others, Mr. Prevdre. 
But, when that word of the Cantor's 
revealed to me a secret, upon which I 
began to think, Mr. Pr^vere became to 
me quite another man — something more 
venerable than ia father even. There 
came to be associated with the confiding 
love which his tenderness had inspired 
a secret awe, a timid, shrinking rever- 
ence. The poor but kindly man con- 
tinually stood before me, as he watched 
over my forsaken cradle. Then I would 
think of him, how he excused my faults, 
and smiled on me in my plays ; how in- 
dulgently he checked me, and how he 
often created in me the bitterest remorse 
by a sad look or a troubled expression 
of countenance. It particularly touched 
me to remember witn what tender care 



he strove to prevent any one from 
shrugging his shoulders at my origin. 
The thought that he had kept the secret 
for so many years, and never sought, 
by revealing it, to establish a stronger 
claim upon my gratitude, filled me with 
the liveliest emotions of respect and 
love. 

But, while I felt myself ever drawn 
more and more closely to him, I became 
more and more restrained in expressing 
my feelings towards him. Several times 
I was on the point of falling on his nedi 
to thank him ; then he woi2d have seen 
by my tears and my emotions what I 
did not dare to say to him, or wanted 
words to express ; but his presence al- 
wa^rs put a stop to the outburst of my 
feelings, and I remained, when near 
him, dumb and awkward, and apparent- 
ly, colder than usual. Vexed with my- 
self, I sought solitude. And there I 
thought of a thousand opportunities of 
opening my heart to him ; the right 
words came readily enough; then I 
uttered aloud the most affectionate 
speeches. Oftentimes (I confess it 
with reluctance) I found pleasure in 
wishing I were dangerously ill, that I 
might call the reverend man to my bed- 
side, and beseech him, in terms which 
the near approach of death would make 
more tender and moving, to forgive all 
my faults, and thank him with my 
whole heart for all his trouble and kind- 
ness, and bid him a last fareweU. 
Dissolved in melancholy tenderness, I 
could, in fancy, see the tears flowing 
down his cheeks. 

There was yet another, and, indeed, 
as strange a method, which I thought 
of, although I did not thereby accom- 
plish my purpose. To the person whom 
I saw every day, and could spea]^ to at 
any moment, I resolved to write a let- 
ter. This plan appeared to me at first 
most excellent. I shut myself up, and 
wrote several letters; the one that 
pleased me best I put in my pocket to 
hand to my foster-father at the first 
opportunity. But, whenever I felt this 
letter in my pocket, I got out of the 
way of Mr. Prevdre as quickly as pos- 
sible ; if I accidentally met him alone, 
I grew red all over, and, while he was 
speaking to me, I kept my hand in my 
pocket, and crushed the letter which 
contained what I so longed to say to 
him. 

It was not, however^ ia the oompoit- 
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tion of such a letter that I had got the 
inkspot on my finger, but rather in writ- 
ing the following epistle : 

"Dear Mr. Prevere, — I write to 
you, because I do not trust myself to 
speak to you. Several times I have 
come to you with the purpose of speak- 
ing, but, when I had you before my 
eyes, the words have died upon my 
tongue, and yet I longed to open to you 
my inmost heart 

** For a half-year past, dear Mr. Pr6- 
vdre, ever since the walk to the moun- 
tains, from which I and Louise return- 
ed so late, I am not the same being, for 
nothing interests me but what relates to 
her. I fear that I have often seemed 
to you negligent and idle. It has hap- 

?ened so a^^st my will, dear Mr. 
^r^v^re. lou may depend upon it, 
and you have no idea how I have tried 
to be otherwise ; but in the midst of all 
my endeavors comes this, and much 
else that I wish to say to you, and that, 
I fear, you will think very wrong. Now 
that I have opened my heart, I feel 
cburage to say more, if you should 
question me. 

" Charles." 
This letter I read over repeatedly at 
the duck- pond, and was almost resolved 
to deliver it that very day. 

I had gone one eyening of the previ- 
ous harvest-time, with Louise, in search 
of the cows, which, during that beauti- 
ful season, grazed on the mountains. 
We took the way through the woods, 
springing with many a childish jest up 
the mountain* path, and stopping at 
every trifle that caught our eyes. We 
paused to try the echoes, and when the 
mysterious voice struck our ears, start- 
led, we looked in silence at each other, 
as if we had a third person with us in 
the woods ; when we would set out and 
run, and laugh out bravely at our fears. 

We came to a brook not to be passed 
with dry feet. Lnmediately, I proposed 
to carry Louise over, -as I had done a 
hundred times before. She held back, 
• . . and while I looked at her with 
wonder, a lovely blush overspread her 
countenance, and Ii too, became em- 
barrassed, and blushed also. It was a 
new, unknown kind of shame that forced 
ns both to cast down our eyes. I was 
about to put some large stones across 
for a bridge, when I thought I saw, by 
h«r embarrassed movements, sh^ pre- 



ferred to take off her shoes, and accord- 
ingly I proceeded over the brook. 

I soon heard the plashing of her steps 
behind me, but I knew not what the 
shame was that kept me from looking 
back ; I was afraid to meet her eyes. 
As if we understood each other, she, 
too, avoided my looks, while she came 
and stepped by my side ; and so we 
waded silently through the water, and 
went on, forgetting the cows, and turn- 
ing into a path which led back to the 
parsonage. 

In the mean while the night had 
spread over the scene, and the stars 
twinkled in the sky. Distant sounds, 
or the near monotonous cry of the 
cuckoo, alooe interrupted the silence of 
the evening. In places where the woods 
stood less thick, we saw the moon glim- 
mering. We wandered on through the 
darkness, where we could hardly dis- 
tinguish the path. Louise walked at 
my side. At any slight rustling in the 
bushes, she would involuntarily catch 
at my hand; then, all*the embarrass- 
ment I was beginning to feel when 
nearer to her vanished ; manly courage 
took its place ; only my heart beat with 
a strange joy. 

In the situation in which we found 
ourselves, this was in a manner the way 
out of our embarrassment, and we en- 
joyed something of the sweet feeling 
that comes from reconciliation. For 
, me there was a peculiar charm in re- 
garding her as needing my protection, 
and myself as the guardian of her timid 
steps. I availed myself of the difrk- 
ness,in which she could not read in my 
countenance the movement of my heart, 
to look continually towards her, without 
being vexed if I could not distinctly see 
her. Only it made her more present to 
me, and I enjoyed, in a higher degree, 
the emotion that so completely filled 
me. 

Thus we reached the edge of the 
woods, and stepped out again under the 
sky, and in the full moonlight. New 
embarrassment — for now I had no good 
reason to keep hold of her hand, and I 
was afraid of seeming cold again, and 
affected if I withdrew mine. I felt a 
slight motion in her fingers; drawing 
my own conclusions therefrom, I felt 
my own fingers tremble, and fell into a 
most anxious embarrassment Happily* 
we came to a place in the hedge which 
we must get over. So I let Louise's 
hand go, aft^r having experienced, ia 
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the liveliest manner, sensations never 
felt before. 

Shortly thereupon we entered the 
parsonage. 



While I was jast about to read over 
again my letter, I heard a window of 
the parsonage open behind me, and 
looked round. I saw Mr. Pr6v6re 
standing at the window observing me. 
Instantly I tore up my letter, like all 
the earlier ones. 

Mr. Pr^vdre stood with folded arms, 
buried in thought. He did not call to 
me. So I had seen him standing be- 
fore me and Louise, when he heard our 
lessons. He had his hat on, and was 
dressed as usual when he was going 
out. Hoping that he would soon turn 
away from the window — it embarrassed 
me not a little, to fancy myself watch- 
ed — I resolved to sit myself down again, 
as I would not, by leaving the spot, let 
him see my annoyance. 

Luckily now appeared a friend of 
mine, who had already often rendered 
me distinguished services. 

It was Sancho, our dog. He could 
not, indeed, be called handsome, yet he 
had a .sensible countenance, and a true- 
hearted cordiality, and an off-hand bold- 
ness in his manners, that made his 
friendship valuable. From under the 
black, shaggy hair that hung round his 
head, a pair of eyes sparkled, whose 
somewhat wild look took towards me 
alone a humble and obsequious expres- 
sion. Besides, for his size he was very 
courageous, and involved himself in all 
sorts of affairs. In the previous autumn, 
a few days after our walk, he was glorious 
among the sheep, but he came home 
with one ear the less, which gained him 
great esteem in the village. 

So he sought me out. I stood up, as 
if I wished to. caress him, and showed 
myself ready to follow him whichever 
way he might run, in order to be able to 
resume my thoughts in some other place 
unobserved. 

Not far from the duck-pond stood an 
old wall, under the terrace upon which 
the peaceful parsonage rose, surround- 
ed by linden and nut-trees; mosses, 
lichens, and a multitude of other plants 
covered this old wall, which one could 
with difficulty reach on account of the 
trees and bushes, which, in this lonely 
•pot, grew tanked and twisted with one 
another. In some places lugher up, 



the ground was bare of trees, and form- 
ed little shady enclosures. 

Into one of these recesses I retired. 
The dog had sprung on before me, 
snuffing about and scaring the birds. 
As soon as I was seated, ne took his 
seat before me, and appeared to ask 
what was to be done next. 

I was thinking upon that point, too, 
for I thought I heard close by a slight 
rustling. I rose immediately, bent aside 
the pliant branches which prevented my 

seeing, and descried ^the Cantor, who 

lay stretched upon the grass, taking his 
noonday siesta. 

I looked at him for a wlule, arrested 
by a peculiar curiosity. It attracted 
me to observe such a harmless expres- 
sion upon a countenance which other- 
wise seemed so different to me. At the 
sight of his calm features, my thoughts 
seemed to grow purer, and my usual 
repugnance to mm seemed to melt 
away into respect I drew myself soft- 
ly back, but a slight movement arrested 
me suddenly against my wilL 

The Cantor wore a frock-ooat of 
coarse black cloth, with two large out- 
side pockets ; out of one of them I had 
observed a paper, in the shape of a let- 
ter, sticking. I know not how the 
strange fancy happened to strike me, 
that between this paper an^ the thought* 
ful position in which I had just seen Mr. 
Prevdre some connection existed ; but 
vague as the fancy was* it stimulated 
my curiosity. 

I advanced, then, but my heart beat 
like a guilty creature's. I trembled at 
the slightest rustling of the leaves, and 
every now and then I paused and look- 
ed up, as if I feared some one was lurk- 
ing up among the branches of the trees ; 
then I turned quickly to the Cantor. 
His short black hair, his strong, mus- 
cular neck, the hard lines of his sun- 
browned face, inspired me with a mys- 
terious terror, and the thought that he 
might suddenly awake, set me trem- 
bling. 

In the mean while, Sancho, who might 
well be misled by my expectant and ex- 
cited manner, made himself ready for a 
spring ; raising his paws and his nose, 
he plumped down upon a spot where a 
lizard was running through the leaves. 
I stood motionless with fear. 

I was so alarmed, that I should have 
slipped away, had not a new circum- 
stance excited my curiosity in the high- 
est decree. I was so near to the Can- 
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tor, that I recognized the handwriting 
of Louise on the paper. 

As the noise which the dog made had 
not disturbed the sleeper, I lost mj 
fear, and even grew bold. Only I was 
vexed with Sancho, and gave him to un- 
derstand bj signs that he must keep 
still. But, as I found that he consid- 
ered the affair as a joke, I discont&ued 
my signs, as I found he was about to 
bark and spring upon me. 

I advanced a step. The letter was 
not folded up in due shape. The Can- 
tor must have just been reading it, as 
bis spectacles lay near by on the grass. 

But what was my deliffht when I read 
the address, in Louise's hand : To Mr. 
CkarUs, My impulse was to take pos- 
session of the letter as my property, 
my costliest treasure. But when I con- 
sidered what consequences such a step 
might have, I hesitated, and the Cantor 
being slightly disturbed by a fly round 
his nose, I gave up the attempt, and 
contented myself with trying to peep 
into the letter, keeping an eye to the 
flies. One fly caused me monstrous 
trouble. He was forever alighting up- 
on the nose or the eyebrows of the 
sleeping man. When Sancho saw the 
pains I took with the flies, he was for 
making ready to catch them. So I lot 
the flies go, and turned to the letter, 
keeping watch, however, on the dog. 

I began softly to blow it open, so 
that I could see the words at the end of 
the lines. The first words I made out, 
little as I understood them, filled me 
with surprise. They were, "/Aw let- 
ter*' . . . **ir£W he far away ..." 

Further I could see nothing. I 
thought I must be mistaken. Who 
was to be far away ? Why was some- 
body to be far away? I was lost in 
conjectures. In the hope that the end- 
ings of the succeeding lines would give 
me light, I resumed my labor, but with 
scantier results. For, as the paper was 
crumpled, all that was visible of the re- 
mainder was a letter or two. 

At last I succeeded in getting the 
paper sufficiently open to disclose the 
beginnings of the lines. And soon I 
experienced the liveliest delight that 
ever thrilled through my soul. The 
words did not, indeed, afford a complete 
meaning, but it was all the better for 
that, as I saw enough to conjecture the 
rest. 

•• Yes, Charles," it said, *• I reproach 
myself for it ; but the more I felt my- 



self drawn to thee, the more an insur- 
mountable obstacle seemed to place 
itself in the way, when I wished only 
by the slightest signs to betray tiie 
secret of my heart. But, now, dear 
friend " 

Here tears blinded my sight I had 
to pause for a while. But I turned to 
the letter a^ain, and carefully opened 
the leaves with my fingers, in order to 
read further — and now, as if everything 
had conspired on that day to throw me 
into a dream of enchantment, I des- 
cried, within, a lock of her hair. 

At this moment, the Cantor suddenly 
raised his head — I threw myself flat on 
the ground. 



I saw no more, it seemed as if my 
breath would forsake me for very fear. 
Sancho was startled at my sudden fall, 
and came and licked my face. I gave 
him a blow on his nose that made him 
yelp outright Shame and embarrass- 
ment almost choked me, and my only 
resource was to pretend to be asleep. 

As soon as my eyes were shut I did 
not dare to open them again. In the 
silence that succeeded, I perceived that 
the Cantor did not move; but never 
thinking that he could have fallen 
asleep again, I imagined that he was 
kneeling at my side, bending over my 
face, and watching with suspicious eyes 
to see m^ eyelids open, in order to 
catch me m my trick. I fancied I saw 
his hand raised, and heard him break 
out in his rough war. This idea para- 
lyzed me. With shut eyes I lay mo- 
tionless, given up to the most disagree- 
able bewilderment 

At last I took heart, and opened my 
eyes a very little, but soon shut them 
again. This attempt I repeated, until 
I got my eyes wide open, and even 
turned my head. The Cantor was sound 
asleep again ; he had only changed his 
position. 

Just as I was about to rise, as ill-luck 
would have it a wagon came rattling 
along the road near by ; Sancho darted 
off, jumping over the Cantor. Instant- 
ly I fell dead asleep again. 

The Cantor was disturbed in his rest, 
and murmured something about the 
stupid cattle. I expected my turn 
would come next As, however, his 
voice grew weaker, I began to have 
hopes, when suddenly something came 
down plump on my leg. It was a preU 
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ty severe blow, but I only feigned to be 
more sound asleep. 

I had time for conjectures, for the 
old terror kept my eyes fast closed. At 
last I became aware that the animal 
had a perceptible warmth ; the dilemma 
was intolerable. I looked out : it was 
the great brawny hand of the Cantor 
that lay carelessly on my leg. 

Now I was caught like a mouse in a 
trap. I could not stir forwards or 
backwards ; nevertheless, fear lent me 
courage ; as the Cantor did not move, 
I began, with some little composure, to 
think of some way of relieving myself 
from this cruel situation. Suddenly I 
heard a loud voice calling Charles. It 
was Mr. Pr6vere. 

At the same moment Sancbo retijim- 
ed, leaping over the Cantor, and bark- 
ing the while. 

The Cantor got up, and I too. His 
first movement at the sight of me was 
to feel for the pocket which contain- 
ed the letter ; then we looked at each 
other. 

** You here !*' cried he. 

*» Charles! Charles!" called Mr. 
Prevdre. When the Cantor heard the 
voice, he checked himself, saying to 
me, ** Go now : we will soon put an end 
to the thing!''" 

Trembling in every limb, I flew from 
his presence. 

I wished to take a circuit, to win 
time ; for I felt that my face must have 
indicated a disturbance in which I could 
not trust myself to appear before Mr. 
Prevdre. But at the edge of the wood 
he stood before me. 

** I have been seeking you, Charles," 
said he ; '* take your hat, and we will 
have a walk together." 

Here again I was thrown into not a 
little embarrassment, for my hat I had 
left lying near the Cantor, and having 
just escaped from his terrible look, I 
did not care to trust myself near the 
fire again. However, there was no help 
for it ; I went back, but I all but start- 
ed at the sight of the Cantor, as he 
stood under the trees, silently observ- 
ing me. He came towards me, handed 
me my hat, saying, in a low, gentle 
tone, "Here it is. Go now." 

I took it, and left him, wondering at 
hifl unusual mildness, which was unal- 
loyed by a single* gleam of wrath. 

I joined Mr. Pi^vdre, and we moved 
>7« At his side all my excitement 



subsided ; but the more I recovered my 
composure, the more an anxiety of an- 
other sort rose within me. The un- 
usual demeanor of the Cantor, the de- 
pressed look of Mr. Prevdre, the pres- 
ent unexpected walk — all seemed to 
be mysteriously connected. 

Mr. Pr6v4re walked on in silence. 
At la^t I oast a stolen look at his face, 
and saw a troubled expression there, 
which had the instant effect to make me 
forget my own embarrassment. Thus 
restored to entire composure, I began 
to feel that I should be able now to tell 
him what was in my heart. The thought 
that this man, so worthy of all happi- 
ness, had some sorrow of his own, made 
me now for the first time quite cour- 
ageous, as I fancied that I might help 
him, and that jie would not refuse to 
communicato his troubles to me. 

** If you have anything on your 
heart, Mr. Pr6vdre," said I, reddening, 
"will you not believe me worthy to 
share it with you ?" 

»» Yes, Charles," he replied, '* I have 
something on my heart, and I will con- 
fide in thee. I hold thee worthy to 
know how I comfort myself with the 
hope that thou wilt bear it bravely. 
But let us go a little further," he 
added. 

These words disturbed * me, and a 
thousand conjectures crossed my mind. 
At the same time there came a feeling 
of pride, for the confiding words of Mr. 
Pr6vdre increased my respect for my- 
self. 

Arrived at the foot of the ^ount^ins, 
Mr. Pr^vere paused. " We will stop 
here," said he, *^ as we are now alone." 

It was a beautiful spot, shaded by 
huge nut-trees, whence one could look 
far and wide over the fields, which here 
appeared as broad plains, and these 
were divided off by numerous hedges, 
in some places undulating, and covered 
with bushes ; the Rhine flowed through 
them. Here and there a ehurch-tower 
marked the site of a village, and near 
us scattered herds were grazing. On 
this spot we sat down. 

•* Charles," said Mr. Prevdre, quiet- 
ly, ** if you ever think of your age, 
you will not be surprised at what I am 
going to say to you. The time of your 
childliood is past, and as you now spend 
your youth, your future career will be 
determined. Your character must now 
be formed by knowledge of the world 
and intercourse with your equals ; new 
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•todies must enrich your mind and de- 
velop your talents, that you may, by- 
and-oy, according to your abilities, take 
the place which Providence has assign - 
• ed you here below. . . . But, my dear 
eon, no longer here in this humble situa- 
tion " 

I looked at him with alarm. 

" No longer, Charles, with me will 
you find this new nourishment for your 
mind. We must part." 

At these last words, Mr. Pr6v6re*8 
voice broke, and for a while he was 
silent, while I, given up to a conflict 
of feelings, remained jnotionless. But 
soon he resumed : 

•• The duties that bind me here pre- 
vent me from accompanying you, and 
gliding your first steps, as I wished, 
ut perhaps it is better for you, Charles, 
to pass from the hands of a too-indul- 
gent friend into those of one more cap- 
able. What I have wanted in ability 
to direct you, will, fortunately for you, 
be possessed by another. I shall not 
grudge him the power to do what I 
would gladly do myself. This man, 
whom you will learn to revere, is a 
friend of mine. He lives in Geneva, 
my native city r he will take you into 
his house. You will then have before 
your eyes the example of virtues which 
you cannot find here, where the simple 
and uneventful course of life presents 
no occasion for the higher quaUties. It 
is hard, dear child, to part with you, but 
I shall be less sorry it you yourself see 
the necessity of our separation. Only 
do not deceive yourself; look beyond 
your present inclinations, and never for- 
get that we must render an account of 
whatever, according to our situations 
and our means, we have neglected to do 
for our own improvement, as well as for 
our fellow-creatures." 

As Mr. Prevdre ended, painful re- 
grets and deluded hopes oppressed my 
heart; I was deeply moved by his 
words. I could not answer him. I 
strove only to keep back the tears that 
streamed n'om my downcast eyes. 

He saw my distress, and continued : 
*' Besides, Charles, you have a couple 
of years yet, before you must choose 
your course in life; After you have 
sufficiently improved your talents, you 
will be free to choose a brighter lot than 
the city may offer you, or content your- 
self with a simple, retired life, such as 
you see me leading here. I trust Provi- 
dence will bring us together again ; and, 



should you be disposed to my calling, 
I may deliver over to you the charge 
of the little flock whose love you pos- 
sess already." 

At these last words, a bright ray of 
joy fell upon my heart. I fancied he 
alluded to my dearest wishes, and in- 
stantly my depression gave way to the 
liveliest animation. I felt myself in- 
flamed with an ambition unknown 
before ; separation, study, privations, 
all seemed easy and desirable when I 
was to become worthy of Louise, and 
to return home and devote to her my 
whole life. 

** Mr. Prfevdre," I said, made bolder 
by these thoughts, *• if I have rightly 
understood you, your words favor my 
warmest wishes ; but do you think that 
I can do this, and that I may cherish 
the hope that Louise will one day share 
my lot, and with me live here with you ? 
Oh, Mr. Pr6v6re, if I could hope that 
this was to be the reward of all my ex- 
ertions, what would a couple of years 
be to obtain it, and how could I call that 
a sacrifice, which already seems to me 
the brightest hope of my life !" 

As I uttered these last words, I saw 
a cloud gathering on Mr. Pr^vdre's 
countenance ; a reply seemed to be 
hovering on his lips, which he was not 
willing to give. After some hesitation, 
he said, sadly, **No, Charles, I will not 
deceive you; you must give up this 
idea. Take courage, my son. Louise 
will say the same ; would you have het 
still think of you, when the question 
is between you and obedience to her 
father ?" 

'* Obedience to her father !" A ter- 
" rible light broke upon me. Now all was 
clear — Mr. Prfevdre's sadness, the un- 
usual behavior of the Cantor, and the 
whole letter. "To her father!" re- 
peated I, bitterly ; ** that man has al- 
ways hated me " 

** Charles," said Mr. Pr§v4re, inter- 
rupting me, "his will, his authority 
over his daughter must be sacred to us. 
Especially, my good child, we must take 
care that we are not unjust in attribut- 
ing t& him dispositions which are far 
from his heart. Let us not try to pry 
into .his reasons, which may be errone- 
ous, without being on that account un- 
just." 

At these words my mind grew yet 
clearer. "I know them," I exclaimed 
— ** I know his reasons ! Ah, Mr. Pr6- 
vdre, ah, my benefactor, my father, my 
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only friend on earth ! — I am a found- 
ling !" And I fell on my knees before 
him, and buried my face, sobbing, in 
his hands. Soon I felt how his tears 
flowed too, and the force of my despair 
was broken. 

We continued silent for some time. 
My excitement gave way to a more sub- 
dued feeling, and when I raised my wet 
eyes to Mr. Pr6vdre, I felt my thoughts 
completely changed. 

Deep emotion was expressed in his 
whole countenance, and I saw in him 
the violent conflict between his self- 
oommand — which, notwithstanding his 
tenderness of heart, was great — and the 
strength of his feelings. My words 
seemed at one blow to have robbed him 
of the fruit of all his unwearied efforts 
to guard my youth from every shade of 
humiliation. Oppressed with the weight 
of this sudden discovery, he seemed to 
pity, from his inmost heart, the lot of the 
boy whom he had taken into his heart 
from mere compassion, and whom he 
had learned to love with his whole soul. 
I saw how, even at a sacrifice of the 
openness which he so much loved, he 
had striven to avert that sorrow from 
me ; I saw the cause of his embarrass- 
ment, and now, as it became evident to 
me that by my violent exclamations I 
had pained him deeply, I was pierced 
with the most poignant regret, and I 
broke forth with — **Mr. Prfevdre, oh, 
Mr. Pr^vere, pardon me I How badly 
have I used this blessed opportunity of 
telling you, out of the fullness of my 
heart, how fervently I love you ! Par- 
don me. You shall see by my conduct 
the sincerity of my repentance. I will 
strive to avail myself most diligently of 
all that in your kindness you have done 
for me. I will love your friend, Mr. 
Pr^vdre; every day will I thank God 
on my knees, that he consigned me to 
your care — that he has made me the 
happiest of children. I will forget Lou- 
ise ; I will try to love her father. This 
very evening I will start." 

While I thus spoke, the pain of my 
foster-father seemed gradually to be al- 
leviated, and a faint beam of joy glim- 
mered through his tears. At the ex- 
pression of my gratitude to him, the 
pale cheeks of the modest, lowly man 
grew red; but when my voice broke 
nrom emotion, he seijeed my hand, and 
pressed it with a heartiness which con- 
▼inoed me of his satis&otioni and even 



of his esteem. We rose in silence, and 
turned our steps to the parsonage. 

I would gladly have met Louise, but 
she did not appear. £ven the Cantor 
did not show hunself, and the place was 
solitary, I perceived that I alone had 
not known what was before me, and 
went up into my little chamber to pack 
up a few things ; the remainder were to 
be sent after me. 

A little drawing by Louise, which she 
had given me a day or two before, and 
I had hung on my wall, I took down ; 
it represented the duck- pond and its 
vicinity, with the pasture and the scare- 
crow. I folded it up, and put it in the 
Bible which Mr. Pr^vere had given me 
on the day of my first communion. 
These two things should be my remem- 
brancers of all that I loved and venerated 
on earth. 

Mr. Pr6vdre came up to me. We 
were both so moved, that, with a mu- 
tual understanding, we hesitated to say 
farewell, and spoke of indifferent mat- 
ters. At last he handed me something 
wrapped up in paper; it was two hwM 
d'ors and some small pieces of money. 
Then he spread out his arms, and I fell 
upon his neck, and we wept together in 
a long embrace. 

It was about seven o'clock %hen I left 
the parsonage. The bright beams of 
the setting sun only increased my grief. 
I passed the pond, and looked into it 
It seemed desolate, indeed ; only with 
some envy, I beheld the three ducks, 
who were passing the evening of their 
days in peace in the spot where they 
rested so quietly. I thought of the 
pleasant hours I had spent in their 
company, and I left them with the live- 
liest feeling of regret. Soon I reached 
the highway. 

Now, at last, I felt myself completely 
cut ofl" from the parsonage, and all alone 
in the world. To the acute feeling of 
regret there succeeded now a depression 
of mind which was even more bitter. 
Loosened from all my remembrances 
and my hopes, from all the olHectB 
which had been so closely bound up 
with my life, I found myself on the 
way into a new worid — to a populous 
city, and my heart was in such a state, 
that I would rather have betaken my- 
self to an uninhabited desert. I felt no 
life around me ; all behind me was out 
off, and before me everything appeared 
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in a hateful light. Even the inanimf^te 
objects about me — the hedges and the 
meadows which I passed — looked no 
longer as before; and, shunning the 
sight of them, I hastened my steps, in 
the hope that I should feel better when 
the country became less known. I was 
to pass through the village ; but, as I 
saw some people sittbg at Uieir doors, 
enjoying the evening coolness, I turned 
into a footpath which led outside the 
village, and so came upon the old don- 
key belonging to the parsonage, which 
was grazing in a meadow. 

The beauty of the evening, the land- 
scape so varied and so lovely at that 
season of the year, and the sight of the 
long-eared old servant, who, under my 
leamne, had so often borne Louise, idl 
wrought powerfully upon my imagina- 
tion, calling forth a host of early recol- 
lections, and gradually filling up again 
my empty heart. Now I thought over 
the morning of that very day, of my 
reverie at the duck-pond, of Mr. Pr^« 
vdre, of the Cantor, and lastly of that 
letter in which Louise had opened her 
heart At the thought of those dear 
lines my heart leaped for joy. I felt, 
for a moment, happy once more, and 
forgot that every step was taking me 
far away from the young maiden in 
whom my very life was bound up. 

I had reached the top of a small ele- 
vation. Before descenaing on the other 
side, I cast a look towards the parsonage, 
which was soon to be lost from my signt 
The setting sun edged with purple the 
tops of the lindens and the old pointed 
roof of the mansion, while a bluish shad- 
ow threw ite soft coloring over the 
valley which separated me from the 
place. 

In the cool of the evening the blades 
of the grass stood up again, the buzz of 
insects was hushed, and already night- 
birds began to appear. From the dis- 
tance came a sohtary voice sin^ng, or 
the lowing of a cow, or the ratthng of a 
wagon ; all this announced the end of 
the day's labor, gently introducing the 
repose of rural life, and preceding the 

Srofound silence of night Gradually 
aylight vanished from these sweet val- 
leys, and the smiling colors of the mead* 
ows melted in the pale twilight I felt 
myself moved at the sight and I sat 
down on the side of the way. As I was 
about to leave the spot I lelt as if un- 
der an irresistible spell^ by which the 



pictures hovering before my mind were 
repeating all the past cmd dissolving 
my anffuish in soft melancholy emotion. 
At this moment it struck eight in the 
ohurch-tower. The well-known sound, 
filling my ears, transported me into the 
neighborhood of my old asylum. It was 
as if I found myself among my loved 
ones, as if I sat with them as I was wont 
to do at this hour, on the old terrace, 
where we spent the beautiful summer 
evenings, while we carried on our pleas- 
ant telk, which Mr. Pr6vere exalted by 
his sensible and impressive words. Espe- 
cially dear had these moments become 
to me after a new feeling had given a 
deeper earnestness to my thoughts, and 
the idea of an all-bountiful Gk)d mysteri- 
ously connected itself with that of a 
youns maiden of heavenly purity. At 
such hours, the darkness veiled bur fea- 
tures from each other, and our mutual 
timidity yielded to an unforced free- 
dom, so that as we sat together on the 
same bench, the night betrayed neither 
our feeling of shame nor of joy. Then 
I had felt the folds of her dress touch- 
ing my hand, or her breath on my 
cheeks, and I could conceive of no 
greater happiness. 

A wagon approaching from the other 
side of £e hill awoke me from my dream- 
ing. I rose to pursue my way. For 
some momente I had lost sight of the 
parsonage, and I was yetj sad. I passed 
the wagon, but when 1 again looked 
back, it had disappeared. Again I was 
all alone, and my tears flowed. I came 
to a green spot ; I threw myself on the 
grass, and sobbed outright The image 
of Louise stood before me. '*An, 
Louise!" I murmured, reproachfully, 
** Louise — ^you loved me — ^Louise I Why 
did I ever know you ? — And you, Mr. 

Pr6vdre !" I lay a long time silent 

and, in weaving a thousand plans, my 
tears ceased. 

When I again arose, nig^t had long 
covered the scene, and only the far-off 
rushing of the river was heard. The 
village where I was to spend the night, 
at a friend of Mr. Pr6vdr6's, was yet 
five or six miles distant. Suppose no 
one should be awake, and I should be 
forced to disturb the people in their 
sleep ! But the thought ot seeing any 
one was intolerable to me. I began to 
think it practicable to spend the night 
on the spot where I was. The next 
day (Sunday) I might start before day- 
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break, and reach the city on the evening 
of the same day, without having any- 
thing to do with any one bat myself. 
This plan suited well with the state of 
my mind. I resolved to put it into 
execution, and examined the hedges for 
a good spot on which to ]9ass the night 
While thus occupied, it occurred to 
me whether it woula not be better to be 
somewhat nearer the parsonage. The 
thought, however, that I might hardly 
jostify, by yielding to this suggestion, 
the good opinion which Mr. Prevere 
entertained of me, moved me to give 
up the idea. Nevertheless, I involun- 
tarily wandered slowly back, with many 
misgivings, until I actually found my- 
^ self near the duck-pond. 

How was everjrthing changed there ! 
Instead of finding on that spot those 
sweet illusions which I sought again 
only for a few moments, I found, to my 
bitter sorrow, that I was nothing but 
a stranger there. All was cold, and 
stripped of its magic ; the very things 
which I had formerly regarded with the 
deepest joy pained my eye the most. 
I resolved to retreat scarcely knowing 
myself there. 

I had returned only a few steps, when 
a pale glimmer on the boughs of the 
Undens caught my attention. I ob- 
served that it came from Louise's win- 
dow. I stood motionless, gazing on the 
window-panes upon which her shadow 
fell, while, at the sense of her presence, 
all within and around me took new life. 

Louise sat at a little table near the 
window. She seemed to be writing, and 
the hope that she was writing to me cast 
a kindly beam into my soul. While I 
watched with eager look for the slight- 
est movement of her shadow, she arose, 
and I saw herself. As if my eyes rested' 
for the first time upon the touching 
beauty of the maiden, my heart beat 
again. She stepped before the looking- 
^lass, and took the comb from her 
beautiful hair, that fell down over her 
shoulders. Never before had I seen 
her in this charming neglig^ ; there 
came over me, with a feeling of pleas- 
ure, a sense of shame also, at being 
thus watching her, and I retreated from 
the spot. 

I next heard a door open, and the 
Cantor appeared, with a light in his 
hand. I would have fled, but fear dis- 
abled me-. I could only creep along by 
the low church-yard waiL I climbed 



over, and hid myself behind it, uncer- 
tain whether I had been seen. 

The Cantor stood for a while under 
Louise's window, as if to convince him- 
self she had retired to rest; he then 
advanced, fis he had probably heard the 
rustling I had made. The light con- 
vinced me he was coming nearer. I 
crept off to the church-door, opened 
it, and went in, shutting in softly be- 
hind me. 

Now I began to take breath. I peeped 
through the cracks of the old door, to 
see what was going on without and 
dimly descried the Cantor standing and 
listening. At last he slowly retired, and, 
by the noise of his door, I was soon 
satisfied that he had returned into the 
house. A profound silence ensued. I 
felt myself alone and safe. 

I was, however, still afraid to leave 
the church ; so I resolved to remam 
there till the first gray of dawn, and 
then pursue my w^. I took my place 
in Louise's seat. I heard it strike one, 
and I was very weary. After struggling 
for a while with drowsiness, I stretched 
myself on the seat, and fell fast asleep. 

I was awakened by the first bell rang 
for divine service. Terrified, I started 
up, and ran round the whole church, I 
knew not where. I heard some one at 
the door ; I crept into the gallery, and 
hid myself near the organ. 

It was the Cantor, who came to see 
the pulpit, and the books, and the sing- 
ing. Through the open door I saw the 
children assembling under the lindens. 
When he retired, I recollected that, on 
account of some repairs, the organ 
would not be used on that day. I crept 
into a secure hiding-place, where I 
could yet see the congregation, and 
resigned myself to my fate, while I 
bitterly repented not having Ustened to 
the voice within which warned me not 
to return. 

Soon the people began to come iuf 
and the orchestra was filled. To in* 
crease my distress, the congregation 
seemed larger than usual I remarked 
that the people talked together with 
unusual earnestness, and mat seemed 
to secure me from their attention. Yet 
I heard my name whispered, and curi- 
osity allayed my anxiety. They spoke 
of me, of my departure, of Mr. Pr6vero, 
and of the Cantor. None blamed them, 
some pitied Louise, while others ocm- 
demned my foster-father for havincr 
brought me up. ** You see, now," said 
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one, ** they who are of a low origin al- 
ways come to a bad end." — **Yea," 
said another ; ** it mnst have been beg- 
gars that left the child, because they 
did not know what to do with it. Mr. 
Prevdre might have got rid of it, if he 
had wished ; for Claude met the mother, 
he was sure. But Mr. Pr6v6re would 
not send any one after her ; so the child 
remained in his hands." 

To this a third remarked : ** Mr. Pr6- 
vdre did a good work. He said to 
himself, The dear God sends the child 
to me. Shall I give it back to the 
vagabonds, that they may throw it into 
the water? So he kept it. Is there 
anything wrong in that ? I say, no, if 
one has means. The boy has neither 
father nor mother, and I would not let 
him have my daughter—^ but there is 
one beggar less in the world. And then, 
good folks, one must speak the truth — 
Charles was a good fellow." And here 
these very same people, whose selfish 
prejudices I had seen now for the first 
time in all their nakedness, began to 
praise me, one after another, ih stronger 
terms, and with such heartiness of tone, 
that I could not doubt their sincerity. 
I was amazed ; for I never knew till 
then how the most barbarous prejudices 
might be united with real goodness of 
heart; nevertheless, their words com- 
forted me, and dropped balm upon my 
wounded heart. 

Louise now entered, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Prevdre. Instantly all con- 
versation ceased, and an imusufd silence 
reigned through the church. As Mr. 
Prev^re ascended the pulpit stairs; all 
eyes were turned first on nim, then on 
the Cantor and Louise. She sat with 
downcast eyes ; her bonnet hid her 
face. 

Mr. Pr6vdre read from the liturgy 
the beautiful prayer with which the ser- 
vice always began. Then a psalm was 
sung. Contrary to his practice, he did 
not join his voice with that of the con- 
gregation. But he kept his seat, and 
seemed given up to sadness. I saw 
bim look several times towards my 
empty seat, and then cast a sympathiz- 
ing glance at Louise. The smgmg was 
ended. After the second prayer, in 
which were some remarkable expres- 
sions, he opened the Bible and read* 
'•Whosoever receiveth one such little 
one in my name, receiveth me." He 
tiien said : 



** Beloved hearers, allow me to<lay to 
deviate from the ordinary course of my 
preaching. I have truths to declare, 
which, for your sakes, I cannot any 
longer keep back. May they be uttered 
by my lips without harshness or pas- 
sion! May you receive them with 
humility of heart ! 

'* It is now seventeen years since we 
were awakened one night, about eleven 
o'clock, by the cry of a little child. It 
was in the church-yard. You recollect 
it Pierre, and you, Joseph, for you 
were at hand. The poor little creature 
was found wrapped m rags, and almost 
stiff with frost. We took it in, warmed 
it, and looked round in the parish for a 
mother's breast to feed it No one 
refused, but no one offered. And from 
that night the child was nourished by — 
our she-goat. 

" God in his mercy allowed it to draw 
health and strength from a dumb brute. 
But it knew not the tender care so ne- 
cessary to the first season of life ; in- 
stead of the tender caresses usually 
lavished in such abundance on children, 
a hateful curiosity pried into its cradle ; 
ai\d scarcely dia life stir in its little 
bosom, when barbarous prejudice sunk 
with its whole weight on that innocent 
head. Do I say too much ? Do yon 
not remember that the motherless child 
could find no one among you to present 
it for baptism ? 

** It grew apace. The good qualities 
of the Uttle one — his generous, amiable 
character— could not but find grace in 
your eyes. You even loved the child, 
you admitted him to your houses, you 
treated him kindly, and my grateful 
heart blesses God therefor. But, ah, I 
deceive myself ! You loved him, it is 
true, but you never forgot that there 
was a stain upon his birth. You loved 
him, and yet he was never in your eyes 

anything but the foundling ! ^Assuch 

have you in the pride of your hearts 
despised him ; so you called him when 
you talked of him ; so he learned what 
for God's sake we should have hidden 
from him; so you covered his youth 
with degrading shame, and poisoned 
the fairest days of his life. Yes, you 
loved him ; but if Providence had heai^ 
my fondest wish, and had put it mto the 
heart of the youth to have settled him- 
self here, there is not, perhaps, one of 
you, my brethren, who would have 
given him his daaghter ! 

'•With this misgiving*" continued 
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Mr. Pr6vdre, •• I bave felt myself com- 
pelled to send him away. I need not 
say that, already declining in years, I 
stand now alone in the world, and I am 
separated from him who would have 
cheered the evening of my days. I 
have lost the wife I had chosen for my 
life-companion. I have seen the only 
child God had given me die ; upon my 
last blessing I dared not reckon more 
than on those earlier and long- vanished 
joys. 

** But enough of him and of me, my 
brethren ! My hopes are in heaven, and 
he too will place his trust there ; it is 
not this that now fills me with sadness, 
that terrifies me. But in what a situa- 
tion do I find myself ! What have I 
accomplished amon^ you? Whither 
have I led you ? What account shall I 
render unto thee, God, when, after 
twenty years* charge of souls, I find 
the flock intrusted to me in such a con- 
dition, that a barbarous pride disables 
them for the easiest duties, even for the 
joys of human sympathy 1 How shall 
we dare to look up to thee, Saviour 
of the world, and what can we say to 
thee? Where dwells among us that 
love which thou didst enjoin upon the 
whole world, and without which one 
cannot be th^ disciple ? Thou didst 
commit to this flock one of those little 
ones whom thou dost commend to the 

Erotection of those who love thee ; and 
e has found among us no mother, no 
firiend, no family. He must go from 
among us, already humbled and covered 
with shame ; he must seek among 
strangers what was refused him here. 
Will he find there what he seeks ? Ah, 
you are onljr poor country people ; you 
had seen him from his cradle; you 
knew and loved this unfortunate one— 
and you have cast him out ! You may 
now easily imagine what awaits him in 
the bosom of a city, among the tempta- 
tions of society, and among strangers, 
who know not his virtues, but will only 
too soon learn his lowly birtii I Take 
thou him, Gk>d, imder thy holy pro- 
tection ! We knew how to protect hinit 
but we have not done it ! 

*' Charity and Christian humility, ye 
beautiful virtues, are ye, then, too pure 
for this world? Hjave ye ascended 
again with my Saviour to the heavenly 
mansions ? Amid the noise and whirl 
of the city I have seen some laying 
offerings on your holy altars ; but the 
nnty of saoh instanoes filled me with 



sorrow, and I turned my eyes to the 
peaceful cottage of the rustic, where I 
hoped to find you. Bitter disappoint- 
ment! Even there you are banished 
or forgotten I Even the peasants* the 
day-laborers, who are so near to the 
dust whence they were taken, take 
great pride in their birth, and make 
Qie child suffer for the crime of its pa- 
rents ! 

" Let the foundling go, then, to an- 
other parish ; let him knock at other 
doors. Here the happy repulse the un- 
happy ; the well-to-do drive from their 
doors the destitute ; the happy family 
holds itself back from him who has no 
family. Ah, my brethren, my dear 
brethren, we live here on earth for so 
short a time, and we use it so unwisely 
— have so brief an opportunity to prac- 
tice the virtues, and yet thrust aside the 
most beautiful and die sweetest ! Be- 
fore our eyes is the exalted example of 
a divine Teacher, who graciously bade 
the adulteress arise, and yet among 
lowly mortals reign so much pride and 
cruelty, that they are ready to crush 
an honest and irreproachable youth ! 

** I have said hard words to you, my 
hearers, and am myself, as yon know, 
only a sinful man. Forgive me ; I have 
been compelled to restrain myself for so 
many years, that at last my heart over- 
flows — and you weep. Oh, let your 
tears flow ; tiiey will bear good fruits, 
and even my pain is alleviated thereby. 
I feel the bitterness depart, which a so^ 
row long borne in silence has created in 
my heart. I will take hope that hence- 
forth you will see in the poor and the 
helpless, in the foundling, uie friend of 
Jesus, and the guest whom he sends to 
you, a child whom he commends to your 
loving care. 

'* If the seed of my words bear this 
fruit, I am not sorry that they have 
been somewhat harsh ; no» I will rather 
thank my God that he has given to 
them this wholesome efficacy. If now . 
I may hope that you will obey the in- 
junctions of Christian love, then I shall 
approach the end of my course with a 
lignter heart. Oh, my dearly •beloved 
parishioners, let us futiifully pursue the 
way of salvation ; let us improve what 
remains to us of life, and mark the path 
to the grave with deeds of mercy ; and 
when the frail body fails back into the 
dust, may the Judge of the world mer- 
cifully accept us — ^you, who turn your 
hearts to penitenoe» and me, who have 
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led to him this flock, the object of my my good friend,' said he to me ; * I 

onlylove on earth !" ^ have spoken too harshly, have I V — * I 

When I again looked up, I saw Louise do not think so,* I replied, * but I am 

no more. In most painful embarrass- torfnented with repentance. Next Sun- 

ment sat the Cantor there with bowed day is communion, and I will not go to 

head. I looked through my tears at the Lord's table until he is here again. 

Mr. Pr§vdre, who seemed to me a ce- Give him Louise.' 

lestial being ; I could have kissed the ** Then we embraced, and I felt that 

hem of his garment I felt the whole I had done rightly. I thank God that 

beauty and S>rce of the sacrifice ; and he has enlightened me in due time, 

before my deceitful hopes could cause Then Mr. Pr6vdre had many things to 

my pious resolution to waver, I hasten- say, etc. We were of one mind, that 

ed out of my hiding comer, as soon as you should remain where you are, that 

I could do it unobserved. you may learn somewhat. He will 

__^__ write to you, and Louise, too, as soon 
as she hears from you. 

Three days later I received the fol- " In proof of all which, Charles, I 

lowing letter from Louise's father : send you my watch for a present. I 

** Dear Chakles,— In yesterday's had it from my father. John Benaud 
sermon Mr. Pr6vdre spoke of you, and has put it in excellent order, and ad- 
brought forward things which went to vises you^ not to lay it down at night, 
my heart, as they came firom so vener- but hang it up, as it goes better so. 
able a man. After the sermon, I met ** Farewell, Charles. Be good and 
him under the lindens, and I seized his industrious, 
hand, but I could not speak. « Speak, ** Beibaz." 



THE PRIEST AND THE MULBEBBY-TREE. 

DID you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 
And merrily trotted along to the fair ? 
Of creature more tractable none ever heard — 
In tiie height of her speed she would stop at a word, 
And again, with a word, when the curate said **Hey,*' 
She would put forth her mettle, and gallop away. 

As near to the gates of a city he rode, 
While the glorious sun all brilliantly glow'd. 
The good man discover'd, with eyes of desire, 
A mulberry-tree, in a hedge of mid briar. 
High up on a bough, might have tempted a brute. 
Large, glossy, and Uaok, hung the beautiful fruit. 

The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot ; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he long'd for the frmt ; 

With a word he arrested his courser's keen speed. 

Then stood up erect, on the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle he stood, while the creature kept still, 

And he gather'd the fruit, till he'd taken his fill. 

** Sure, never," he said, ** was a creature so rare ! 

How docile, how true, is this excellent mare I 

See, here now I stand," and he gased all around, 

** As safe and as steady as if on the mond ; 

Yet how had it been, if some fellow Uiis way 

Had, dreaming on mischief, bat chanced to say * Hey !' " 

He stood with his head in the mulberry-tree. 

And he spoke out aloud, in the height of his glee 

At the sound of his " Hey !" the mare made a posh. 

And down went the priest in the wild briar busn ; 

He remember'd too late, on his thorny green bed, 

'* Much that well may be thought, cannot wisely be said." 
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NOVEL-READING. 



<<pRAY put away that book," «*I 
-t wish you were not so fond of 
novels," and the like phrases of dis- 
pleasure and reproach, are familiar to 
the lips of many mothers, to the ears 
of many daughters. Why is it that this 
class of books is so yehemently decried 
by careful* sober-judging, anxious pa- 
rents? Why is it that even those 
novels which they themselves would ad- 
mit to be good ones, valued by the 
highest minds among us for their ele- 
vated tone and pure morality, their 
graphic delineation of scene, character, 
or circumstance — novels that they them- 
selves derive pleasure, and perhaps 
profit, from perusing — they would fain 
jealously keep from their children, more 
especially from their daughters. 

** Novels are very well," a matron re- 
marked in our hearing the other day. 
** I enjoy few things better myself than 
a really good, interesting novel. But 
for my daughters, it is a different thing. 
I consider such books decidedly danger- 
ous for young girls. They exert a bad 
influence on growing minds, especially 
on feminine minds, by nature inclined 
to an overbalance on the side of feeling. 
They excite the imagination, arouse 
morbid emotions and aspirations, and so 
render them unfit for the homely duties 
and aims of common life, and cause 
them to feel unsatisfied with its real- 
ities." 

And there is reason in this. Novel- 
reading, persistently and incautiously 
indulged jd, ha$ this effect upon young 
undisciplined minds. It would be use- 
less to deny it. On the other hand, it is 
equally indisputable that some of our 
best impulses are often fostered, the 
germs of our noblest ambitions culti- 
vated, indirectly and unconsciously it 
may be, but surely, by this same equi- 
vocal and perilous means. Surely there 
are few amongst us who cannot trace to 
some such source the first visible exist- 
ence of an impression, the first asser- 
tion of some feeling or yearning, which 
perhaps has influenced for good the for- 
mation of the character, and, in a meas- 
ure, the course of the whole after-life. 
For it is to be noted, that though ** a 
good novel," t. «., one both sensible in 
style and excellent in tone, may give a 
false idea of life to those as yet utterly 



inexperienced in its ways, it will always 
hold up a lofty ideal of character ; and 
its standard will be an elevated one by 
which people, motives, and actions are 
valued. 

Therefore, one would naturally ask, 
What result but good can be effected 
by the stud^ of such books ? Let us 
tiy, dispassionately and impartially, to 
examine into this question, viewing it, 
not only from the stand-point of one 
who appreciates and is grateful for the 
many beneficial influences which un- 
doubtedly may be derived from certain 
novels; but also taking in the side of 
those who prize youthful freshness and 
singleness of heart, girlish simple-mind- 
edness, and untouched purity of feeling, 
as treasures too precious to be suffered 
to approach even the' boundaries of 
debatable land. 

We believe that a certain amount of 
iWis apt to be generated when a young 
mind, unprepared by refleotion, un- 
braced by experience, plunges into the 
delicious waves of fictitious literature. 
The first danger arises out of that ex- 
aggerated idea of the superior import- 
ance of the emotional or subjective 
over the practical and objective in the 
affairs of life ; the undue magnification 
of love as the one sole aim and end of 
life, which we almost invariably finid in 
books of ^his class. ** False ideas" must 
assuredly be received into the mind 
which implicitly accredits the life of 
novels as the life of this busy, many- 
sided world. And both boys and girls 
are liable to be thus deceived, altibough 
not equally. 

Not equally, because the two natures 
are different ; the one more impression- 
able in the first instance, and more ready 
to succumb to imaginative influences; 
and also because the education and way 
of life of a boy takes him comparatively 
out of himself, leaves him less time for 
fancies and speculations, and is better 
calculated to right any subjective bias 
of his mind. The girl's employments, 
on the contrary, are JohieAy sedentary, 
her recreations even, less physically act- 
ive; while the nature of her studies 
appeals but seldom to the reasoning and 
mathematical faculties, and her life 
shows her little of the outside world. 
She has in herself, therefore, no correct- 
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ive to the too highly wrought descrip- 
tions of characters, passions, and events* 
recorded in novels, unless she possesses 
an amount of cool judgment and plain 
practical sense rarely found in early 
youth, and by no means indicatiye of 
the highest type of mind when so 
found. 

Novel-reading, we are thus bound to 
conclude, if systematically indulged in, 
and especially b^ girls, will probably 
result in the acquirement of those ** ro- 
mantic notions*' and *' false views of 
life" so much deprecated by the pa- 
rents and guardians of youth. Blanche 
and Maria, under this sort of training, 
look coolly on all matter-of-fact affairs, 
and give their best energies, direct 
their highest aspirations, towards some- 
thing as yet vague and unformed in the 
future. The cares and duties of home 
are too small for their heroic capacities ; 
the Section of father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters, does not satisfy their deep 
and yearning hearts. 

Blanche, a damsel gifted with health, 
intelligence, loving friends, and a peace- 
ful home — Blanche goes on imagining 
miseries for herself, and adroitly weed- 
ing out all the homely, sweet happiness 
which life offers her. She is unappre- 
ciated, misunderstood by all around 
her ; their ways are not her ways, and 
she arroffantly assumes that it would be 
sinkinff nerself to grow to their level. 
The first, best years of womanhood 
thus pass, and it is not till they are 
passed that she recognixes the unique 
treasure she has let slip — the absolutely 
priceless jewel she has lost — forever. 
Pity her as she slowly wakes — aroused, 
it may be, by the shock of some great, 
real trouble — to the knowledge of how 
morbid was the pain, how senseless the 
discontent, how forced and imaginary 
the so-called ** suffering'* of those years 
— those irrevocable years, which should 
have seen her fresh of spirit, brave of 
heart, cheerful in temper, the brightener 
of her home, the helper of those near- 
est her. But her nature has strength, 
strength hitherto misdirected, and she 
will arouse herself; she will discipline 
the wild feelings, order anew the un- 
trammeled energies, and her after-life 
may do much to rectify to others those 
misspent, wasted years. But, alas, 
nothmg in the world can give back to 
her the freshness, and sweetness, and 

gladness of girlhood. ** A woman may 
ope one day to be an angel," a poet 
VOL. z.— 25 



once said, " but she can never again be 

Maria is of a different and commoner 
nature; weak, and inclined to senti- 
mentality, in which form her romance 
evinces itself. She is prone to confi- 
dences with femaie friends ; writes long 
letters to Uie confidante ^ar excellence — 
letters with the invariable postscript, 
** Bum this directly you have read it" 
Love is of course her grievance ] and 
Maria is always equally in love and in 
distress, just like a neroine, as she con- 
soles herself by recollecting. Her brain 
teems with visions of chivalrio Arthurs, 
noble* minded (but low-spirited) Ernests, 
devoted Henrys, etc., of whom she has 
read so much. By the aid of her ready 
imagination, she transmutes into the 
likeness of these gentlemen the honest, 
hard-working Messrs. Brown, Smith, 
and Jones, young men of her acquaint- 
ance. 

Oh, beware, soft-hearted Maria, of 
placing faith in those well-conned pic- 
tures of lovers and husbands. When 
Mr. Brown proposes, don*t expect him 
to fkll at your feet, nor dash his hand 
upon his forehead, nor glare fiercely, 
nor gase with indesoribame tenderness, 
nor, in short, to fulfill any of those con- 
ditions you have been taught to believe 
iuevitame to declarations of the kmd. 
When you are engaged, moreover, do 
not assume as a matter of course, that 
everjr other interest in Mr. Brown's 
life IS swallowed np by that of love ; 
and that his every thought, his looks, 
his words, must ail naturally converge 
to you, and you alone, for the remain- 
der of his natural life. Do not assumer 
do not expect this, or woeful disappoint- 
ment, selnsh pun, and vexation of spirit; 
will inevitably be your lot 

Not one man in ten thousand loves 
with exclusive devotion ; and no man is 
at once so desperate and so undianging, 
so passionate and so unselfish, so fiery 
fierce, and so thoughtfully tender, as 
your favorite romances would have yon 
to believe. These several characteris- 
tics belong to separate idios^^ncrasies — 
widely differin|^ orders of individuals. 
In real life it is oftenest the ordinary, 
oommon-place-seeming people, quiot, 
and leading unnoticeabTehves, who make 
no fuss about their feelings, and are, in 
brief, neither romantic to hear about 
nor picturesque to see, who are most 
deep-hearted, constant to one idea, one 
fiEuth, one memory ; and who, perhaps, 
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in their own still, andemonstrative way, 
■a£fer most, and endare most. 

No, Maria. If your Mr. Brown be a 
good man, and loye you truly, it ia 
quite reasonable to suppose that the 
haven of his busy multitarioos thoughts 
will always be, that same little ** you," 
to which, tired, embittered, or world- 
weary, he will instinotively turn for 
comfort, and rest, and help. See that 
you afford all this to him, and be con- 
tent. Wholesome, everyday, house- 
hold love is, after all, a better thing to 
live on, than all the ** impassioned," 
*' soul-subduing," ** intense," kind of 
thing that sounds so well in novels. 
Breaid is more nourishing than tipsy- 
cake. 

Women in fiction are generally much 
more correctly drawn than men. This 
is attributed to the preponderance of 
women- writers of such l)ooks, who na- 
turally delineate their own nature most 
faithfully. But another and scarcely 
less probable solution of the question 
may surely be found in the fact, that 
young women, being generally great 
novel-readers, and strongly impressed 
by what they read, are apt uncon- 
sciously to copy the types of woman- 
hood therein set forth, to the destruc- 
tion of whatever originality they them- 
selves may be endowed with. We talk 
of the present system of female educa- 
tion tending to stamp all women as with 
one likeness, and turn them out as of 
one mould. Has not the indiscriminate 
study of novels something to answer for 
in this respect ? Must we not confess 
that our fnends Blanche and Maria are, 
in fact, but real-world, flesh-and-blood 
versions of certain Isabels and Helens we 
wot of in certain three- volume records ? 

Only unfortunately, while the novel- 
ist can fashion his heroine as he will, 
and make her, in spite of her wrong 
ideas, her needless desperation, and her 
generally picturesque unreasonableness, 
courageous, hiffh-minded, and perhaps', 
at the end of tne book, patient, gentle, 
and very fit to fill the position of wife 
and mother — while the autocratic nov- 
elist cai^ do all this, human nature is 
less happy and less potent. The girl 
whose character is influenced by such 
traditions, who entertains an ambition 
to be like Isabel, and voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily imitates her ways, her say- 
ings, domgs, and thinkings, is apt to 
stop short of that which is really noble 
and beautiful in the imaginary woman. 



while she is satisfied with catching the 
outside peculiarities, the romantic sur- 
face, which a false taste and a degen- 
erate ideal teach her to consider ad- 
mirable and becoming. 

How many girls, so influenced, have 
learned absolutely to cultivate a pas- 
sionate temperament as something 
rather ** fine" than pitiable ; and have 
clenched their hands, uttered fierce 
words, rushed about the house, knocked 
about the things nearest .them, in a 
fashion most diMnaying to their quieter 
rehitives and friendiii — in a fashion 
which they would be ashamed to follow, 
if Isabel had not given them the prece- 
dent—dear, handsome, impetuous, in- 
teresting Isabel, who is so good and 
true-hearted in spite of it all! 

Again, what a picturesque oharacter- 
istic, in a novel, is that well-known 
«» proud reserve," that dignified reti- 
cence, which never shows what it feels, 
and seldom says what it means — which 
expresses six hearts full of emotion by 
a tightening of the lip, or a quiver of the 
fingers — which lives and suffers, dies 
and makes no sign! How interesting 
all this can be made in a book ; how in- 
tolerable, how unlovable, how unprofit- 
able it would be in real life ! Happily, 
humanity cannot attain to the ultimate 
perfection of this type of being. No 
woman can carry out to the full extent 
such an idea of stately calm ; no woman 
ever succeeds in thoroughly becoming 
such an ice-encrusted volcano. 

Still she may endeavor, and tend to- 
wards such an ideal; but, Oh, young 
ladies, my dear friends, if you must copy 
fictitious personalities, I do entreat you, 
let your model be after another pattern 
than this last and worst of all ! Do not 
attempt to distort your features and be- 
havior into that spurious placidity ; do 
not try to curb out of your pleasant 
faces the arch glance, the quick smile, 
the numberless sweet and diangeful 
inflections, as natural to them as to 
your native skies, and as dear and win- 
nbg. Do not pause ere you spedc, till 
you have arranged those well-balanced, 
nicely, rounded periods that fell so sub- 
limely from the ** proudly- curved" lips 
of the ladies of the reserved and haughty 
school In short, place your ideal high- 
er than the heroine of any novel what- 
soever. Interesting, charming, nay 
beautiful, as are the '* female creations" 
of some novelists (always excepting the 
last-instanced variety), the second-nand 
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reproduction of their charaoteristics in 
living women is neither beautifol nor 
profitable. 

It seems, then, that there are two or 
three things to be guarded against, be- 
fore young people may safely be per- 
mitted ** novel-reading." First, let them 
be made aware that the descriptions of 
life, people, and manners, in such books, 
are to be taken, emphatically, ttfith res* 
ervationt. Secondly, let this fasdnat- 
ing sort of reading be well balanced by 
a course of more solid literature ; by 
which the intellect shall be exercised 
more than the imagination, the reason 
cultivated as well as the feelings. Third- 
ly, let the novels themselves l^ the best, 
and only the best. Second-rate fiction 
of the romantic order may be innoxious, 
because distasteful, to the experienced 
reader ; but they are vitiating alike to 
the head and heart of the young un- 
sophisticated enthusiast Their maud- 
lin sentiment is accredited ; their faulty 
ideals of character are reverenced ; their 
one-sided views of duty, their quasi- 
conceptions of sorrow, trial, and tempt- 



ation, are believed in to the uttermost. 
Such wrong ideas may be expected to 
work their results on the character as 
yet unformed and unsettled. 

Peremptorily to forbid novel-readine, 
to banish all such books from the li- 
brary, and place a mandate against 
their entering the house, would be es- 
teemed unwise and unworthy by most 
parents of this present generation. It 
18 BO simply natural for young people 
to desire such mental aliment, and the 
desire in most cases is so engrossing 
and insuperable, that sooner or later 
they wilt evade the restrictions, and 
force their way into the forbidden ter- 
ritory. It need hardly be said, that, 
under such circumstances, all ordinary 
dangers and disadvantages are aggra- 
vated tenfold. Better, we think, and 
wiser is it, that the older and more ex- 
perienced should themselves pilot the 
untried ship through the charmed sea ; 
should point out the rooks and sand- 
banks, and guide her safely past the 
shallows and rapids that beset the pleas- 
ant way. 



A VISIT TO THE DUCK FACTORY. 



ON the 24th day of September, 1854, 
I proceeded, in company with Dr. 
Kerr, and an officer of the U. S. ship 
Macedonian, up the Canton or Pearl 
river, to the celebrated duck factory. 
Our curiosity in relation to this same 
factory, of which we had heard so 
many marvelous stories, was now about 
to bie gratified, and our anxious long- 
ings were nearly quieted by the reflec- 
tion that, in two or three hours at the 
latest, we should have an opportunity 
of seeing the wonders which we had so 
frequently heard described. The doubt- 
ers of our party were in the majority, 
and threw cold water upon my bright 
expectations ; but how their skepticism 
vanished, and how agreeably they were 
disappointed, let my story tell. 

Our way led through winding ave- 
nues of sampansi* whose celestial own- 
ers were continually vociferating their 
cries of complaint, as the long sweep 
of our oars forced them from our track. 
I had taken the tiller ropes from the 



coxswain, and, seated in the stem, was 
carefully steerinff the boat through the 
crowded river. I was just being con- 
gratulated on the skillful manner in 
which I had avoided a collision with 
a large sampan^ when, bump went our 
boat against the floating booth of an itin- 
erant fruit-monger, depositing his whole 
stock of bananas, mandarin oranges, 
custard apples, and lickis, in the 
muddy waters of the rapid stream. 
The careless Chinaman had endeavored 
to cross our bows, hoping, and, indeed, 
believing, that we would patiently wait 
until he had passed. After clearing 
the oars, we continued on Our way, 
followed by the loud curses of the ex- 
asperated fruit-dealer. Fortunately for 
him, and for ourselves, his words were, 
to most of us, unintelligible. 

Leaving the main stream, we now 
swept into a narrow creek, walled in on 
both banks. On either side stood a 
small temple, the tiled roofs covered 
with grotesque images of men and 
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monsters. Onuige-trees, planted in 
porcelain vases, were ranged in rows 
before the temple doors, and beautiful 
flowering slurnbs ornamented the walks. 
Lacy honzes,* reclining under the 
shadows of the wide- spreading trees, 
or grouped about the door-ways, were 
smoking their tinj pipes, and com- 
menting upon our appearance. Their 
sleek rorms and indolent air of passive 
happiness almost tempted us to wish 
that we could exchange conditions, and, 
turning Buddhist priests, coold indulge 
our meditative moods under the broad 
banyans and spreading shrubbery of a 
temple garden. 

In the creek, we found the navi- 
gation more intricate. The tide was 
running out, and the stream, be- 
coming each* moment more narrow, 
was scarcely passable. Here was an 
excellent opportunity for an exhibition 
of that skillful steering upon which I 
so prided myself. Besolved to aston- 
ish my friends and the natives, I di- 
rected the bow towards an openbff 
between two boats, scarce wide enough 
to admit of our passaee. But the fates 
had decreed that I should never shine 
as a steersman ; for a bamboo hawser, 
which had been hidden from my sight 
by the muddied water, now checked 
our progress and jolted us from our 
seats, to the infinite amusement of the 
gaping Chinamen, who had witnessed 
our mishap. Soon extricating ourselves 
from the maze of sampans in which 
we had became entangled, we slowly 
threaded our way through the rapidly 
narrowing stream, until we had reached 
our place of destination. But here a 
new difficulty was presented. The tide 
was out, but the mud was not ; and we 
were obliged to cross heaps of egg- 
shells and filth, on broken planks, over 
which the weight of our bodies forced 
the oozing slime. 

Bayard Taylor, quoting Coleridge, 
says of Shanghai — ** 1 counted two and 
seventy stenches, all well-defined, and 
several stinks;" but, here, Bayard Tay- 
lor, or even Coleridge, would have been 
at a loss to enumerate the vUlainous 
smells that assmled our ofifended nosr 
trils. Hastening from this pestilential 
atmosphere, we entered the factory. 
The proprietor, a portiy, well-fed Chi- 
naman, received us kindly, and, at our 
request, conducted us through his ex- 



tensive establishment. We were first 
shown into a long darkened room, 
where the process of incubation was 
being carried on. Here were deep, wide 
tubs, lined nlUi thick folds of soft pa- 

£er, and filled with eggs, separated by 
lyers of cloth. The temperature was 
regulated by a thermometer which hung 
suspended from the walL After the 
eg^ have remained twenty-five days 
in these tubs, they are carefully re- 
moved into a larger and lighter room, 
and here occurs the most interesting 
period of the whole process of ** duck- 
making." The eg^ are now spread 
in layers, two deep, m shelves arranged 
in tiers, when*they are covered with 
woolen olothsy to retain and continue 
the necessary heat On the twenty- 
eighth day, and occasionally on the 
twenty-seventh, the chippmg begins, 
and the young ducka work their way 
from their egg prison-houses into anew 
world. In tms work they are fre- 
quentiy assisted by the Chinese, who 
break the shell and toss the down- 
covered birds into shallow baskets, 
where they are soon Joined bj their 
newly-hatched comrades. At this oper- 
ation I gave some slight assistance, 
and operated, during a few moments, 
as surgeon-general to two or three 
dozen ducks. When the eggs have 
all been opened, the birds are separ- 
ated, the males from the females. The 
singular celerity with which this task is 
peribrmed, is well calculated to aston- 
ish a person unaccustomed to the pro- 
cess. Some three or four thousand 
eggs are hatched daily, during the 
season, which continues throu^ the 
warmer months, and jet no difficulty 
is experienced in findmg a market for 
the ducks, which form a favorite article 
of food among the foreigners and 
wealthier Chinese. 

Hatching ducks b^ artifidal heat is 
practiced to a considerable extent in 
some portions of Egypt, and also in 
Corea; but the plan is more extensively 
carried out in Cnina than in any other 
part of the world. This same plan 
might, I l^ink, be adopted in some of 
our southern states, and would cer- 
tainly, if successful, be suffidentiy re- 
munerative to repaj the expense and 
trouble of the experiment. 

Leaving this second room, we were 
taken into a large enclosure, where 
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thousands of clucks were confined by 
small movable fences of plaited bamboo. 
Here were literally acres of tbem, and 
here we thought we had certainly seen 
all; but our sightseeing was not yet 
over, and the most wonderful was re- 
served for the last. 

Until the ducks are well-fledged, they 
are fed at the factory on rice, and 
chopped meat, and vegetables. They 
are then placed in covered boats, and 
are floated to suitable feeding-grounds, 
where they are loosed to feed them- 
selves. They are now trained to obey 
their master's call, and at sundown, 
when their feeding time is over, are 
brought to the boat by two or three 
notes upon a small metal whistle. When 
this call is sounded, they come scatter- 
ing over the water with outstretched 
necks and wings, half-swimming and 
half-flying, all eager to be the first on 
board. Their clamor and evident ex- 
citement give interest and emphasis to 
the race, and occasion numerous conjec- 
tures as to their probable cause. Their 
hot haste is readily accounted for, when 
wo learn that the last comer is inva- 
riably flogged with a leather strap. In 
view of these facts, we must admit that 
ducks are gifted with a greater degree 
of intelligence, or are, at least, more 
susceptible of training, than the rest of 
the feathered creation. 

We had now completed our examin- 
ation of the duck factory, and took our 
leave amidst a profusion of high-flown 
compliments and Grandisonian bows on 
the part of the proprietor, which my 
naval friend, who was a very pink of 
courtesy, pronounced inimitable ; and, 
indeed, I was fain to believe they could 
never be imitated by tkfanqui,* 

Near our boat we found a crowd of 
young Chinese, whose repeated cries for 
eumshaw (alms) we were obliged to sat- 
isfy before we could embark. Their 
wants were easily supplied-^a few cashf 
sufficed for all, and we left them laugh- 
ing at our profftse generosity and their 
own good- fortune. 

On our return to Canton, we pulled 
slowly down the stream into the Macao 
Reach, a favorite resort during the warm 
summer months for the foreign popula- 
^ 



tion. Its broad surface was dotted with 
boats of every form and size; sam- 
panSi hong-boats, fast-boats, whale- 
Doats, wherries, and yachts were pull- 
ing and sailing to and fro. The Macao 
Reach is wide and deep, and flows 
through level rice-lands, so that there 
is generally a fine breeze stirring to fill 
the white sails of the clipper yachts 
that dance so gaily over its dark wa- 
ters. 

The preparations for a race between 
two of these yachts had drawn together 
numerous interested spectators, and in- 
duced us to remain until we had wit- 
nessed its termination. The largest of 
the rival boats was schooner-rigged, 
with a black hull, and raking masts. 
The other, a trim little cutter, with a 
tremendous spread of canvas, was 
dancing daintily about, awaiting the pre- 
paration of her more unwieldy competi- 
tor. As they passed down together, 
both fairly before the wind, we soon 
determined their comparative merits. 
They both sailed finely, and were ad- 
mirably manfu^ed ; but in stretching up 
the reach, after rounding the buoy 
which marked their turning point, we 
discovered that the cutter had, in naval 
parlance, the heels of her antagonist, 
and would, if the breeze held, soon leave 
her astern. For a moment the schoon- 
er took the lead, and the English colors, 
with rapid jerks, mounted to her peak : 
but her advantage was only momentary, 
and she was again passea by the little 
cutter, whose owner, as she forged 
ahead, ran up the broad stripes and 
bright stars of our own national flag, 
and was greeted with three hearty 
cheers. There is a great spirit of rival- 
ry among the foreigners here, in the way 
of boat racing. In nearly all the sailing 
races, the Americans are the victors ; 
but, in the pulling matches between 
wherries, the English aire confessedly 
superior to any nation represented at 
Canton. 

The sun was setting when we again 
started for the city. Our excursion had 
proved more pleasant than we had anti- 
cipated, and we landed at the garden, 
well satisfied with the result of our visit 
to the duck factory. 
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THE DEVIL'S DIADEM. 



SIR THOMAS AP-GRIFPITH was. 
pbysioalljr as well as feadally speak- 
ing, a powerful knight, living in ohival- 
' rous times. Sir Thomas ap-Griffith 
was related to the Herbert or Rnglan 
family, and was a ooasin of William 
ap-Thomas, afterwards Earl Pem- 
l)roke. Lord of Raglan Castle, and con- 
sequently of his brother, ** Risiart Htr" 
— ^tall Sir Richard Herbert of Coles- 
broke. These Herberts, and Griffiths, 
and Vaugbans of Tre tower, and .the 
rest of the same race, were renowned 
for muscle and other virtues of chival- 
ry ; and Sir Thomas bad learned tilting 
in the school of Philip, Duke of Bur- 

rdy, where he was head boy before 
came home for good — if, strictly 
speaking, he can be said to have ever 
come home for anything of the 
^d. 

The reputation of the Montgomery- 
shire knight, as a perfect master of all 
weapons, was so far from causing him 
to be held in respectful terror that he 
was daily pestered with invitations 
from other knights, who desired the 
honor of meeting him in single combat. 
Cartels in all styles of orthography de- 
corated his chimney-glass ; and he was 
often obliged to plead prior engage- 
ments to these pressing solicitations. 

We may wonder, in our day, that Sir 
Thomas should have had so many calls 
upon his time and skill of fence ; for it 
was a regular matter of course, that in 
every encounter he should come off 
with victory. But it ought to be con- 
sidered that people have grown much 
wiser since that pugnacious period. 

Sir Thomas ap-Griffith was being 
measured one morning for a new suit 
of mail, when the armorer's young 
man who had been sent to take the or- 
der happened to remark that business 
was looking up, just then, and that they 
had, but recently, turned out a most 
superb fit in the way of chain-mail, for 
a gent as didn't give any name and ad- 
dress, or so much as a reference, but 
paid most handsome for the goods, cash 
in advance. 

** A remarkable fine-made gent, Sir 
Thomas, with a bass voice and tumed- 
up moustachers. And bad the suit 
made to fit close to the skin, Sir 
Thomas. Elbow a leetle higher. Sir 



Thomas, if you please. Thank you, 
Sir Thomas." 

** A stranger, say yon, and of gentle 
mien ?" 

'*Yes, Sir Thomas; and six foot 
three and three quarters; which the 
muscles of his harms was like hiron. 
You'll have the articles made as they're 
worn now, I suppose. Sir Thomas? 
Certainly, Sir Thomas, by Wednesday 
mom at the latest, and without fail. 
Much obliged. Sir Thomas, and wish- 
ing you a very good day, Sir.** 

Now, when the armorer's yoan|; man 
had departed, Sir Thomas fell into a 

ETofound cogitation. It chanced that 
e had thnce beheld a tall, dark, 
princely personage, riding near him in 
the chase ; that, on each occasion, this 
unknown horseman had disappeared 
mysteriously just as the hunt was end- 
ed; and that nobody but Sir Thomas 
himself had observed the stranger's 
presence. On the last occasion, in- 
deed. Sir Thomas had been nigh enter- 
ing a quarrel with the strange knight, 
who persisted in riding his ooal-bUck 
steed so short a distance in advance of 
Griffith's gallant gray, as to cause that 
noble animal, as well as his rider, very 
considerable inconvenience. There is 
no saying to what length the anger of 
Sir Thomas, at this unsportsmanlike 
proceeding, would have led him, but 
for a strange incident which diverted 
his wrath by removing the object of it. 
This couple of horsemen, having been 
separated from the rest of the field, 
were approaching a leap— nothinff to 
mention, in comparison with many uey 
had got over in the course of the day 
— when the black horse took it into his 
head to stop, which he did so abruptly 
that none but a most accomplished 
rider could have kept bis seat Sir 
Thomas shot past on his ffray, popped 
over a low paling, and involuntarily 
turned in his saddle to see if the Un- 
known was following him. But the 
Unknown, horse and all, had vanished. 
The ground belonged, apparently, to 
the claustra of a coenobitic church; 
and the low paling which the black 
horse had unaccountablv refused to take 
seemed to be the boundary which railed 
off the Thirteenth Yew, named '*Ifica- 
riot," and withering under the ban of 
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excommunication. On a little rise of 
turf, in the midst of the twelve ^ Apos- 
tolic yews*' which flourished, after tneir 
ffloomy fashion, within the enclosure. 
Sir Thomas drew rein, and looked back 
in a state of great amaxement Sud- 
denly a bell, which was suspended from 
a branch of the nearest yew, began to 
ring, without any visible agency ; and 
a column of sulphurous vapor rose out 
of the ground, at the very spot where, 
as well as Sir Thomas ap-Gnffith could 
guess, the strange huntsman had disap- 
peared. This was the last he had seen 
of that personage ; and it was with a 

aueer sensation, as like terror as any- 
ling that could enter so bold a heart, 
that he now bethought him, in the re- 
tirement of his oasUe of Caerphilly, 
that the knight who had withdrawn, 
suddenly and sulphurously, from the 
chase, and the knight who had ordered 
a new suit of armor and paid for it be- 
fore it was made, were one ; and that 
that one must be the Evil One, beyond 
question or doubt. 

*' I would wager a thousand crowns 
that I knew what has drawn the Fiend 
hithor,*' said Sir Thomas, musingly, 
and under his breath. 

'* You would win," said a low distinct 
voice ; and, turning quickly at the 
sound, Sir Thomas met the piercing 
gaze of the tall dark stranger. 

As one, who beholds a frightful chasm 
leap open at his feet, without the small- 
est notice, looks the picture of aston- 
ishment (at least I snould imagine he 
would), so did Sir Thomas ap-Griffith 
show in his face an extremity of amaze- 
ment at sight of this personage. 

'* You would win,*' the latter repeat- 
ed. ** For you do know. Sir Thomas 
ap-Griffiih, albeit my visit now may be 
somewhat startling, that, judging your 
pride to be full ripe for your soul's per- 
dition, I have come hither to tr^ con- 
clusions at arms with a champion so 
illustrious as yourself." 

'' Then, I am to fight the Fiend, and 
to stake my soul on the issue of the 
combat! Pray, may I ask what he 
proposes to stake as an equivalent ?" 

**This crown," replied the Demon, 
as he exhibited, from the folds of his 
cloak, a richly wrought diadem of gold, 
sparkling with fiery gems. 

** I abjure all such tokens,*' the knight 
said, scornfully ; ** neverthless, I accept 
vour challenge, in the hope that I may 
be able to chastise the enemy of man. 



But I make one stipulation. I have 
beard much of your false tricks, and, if 
we are to fight, we fight fairly, with 
cold steel." 

*' Be it so," answered the Fiend. 
**I have the terms drawn up, including 
the very proviso you have named. 
Oblige me with your signature." And 
he placed a parchment on the table. 

Sir Thomas having perused the terms, 
and found them to be just, and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of chivalry, ap- 
pended his name and titles. This act 
he accomplished without once anathe- 
matizing Uie pen, which spluttered, or 
the ink, which got over his fingers, anck 
made many blots and smudges on the 
parchment. Very likely his diabolical 
visitor grew impatient; for, when Sir 
Thomas at length turned round from 
the table, he found that he was once 
more alone. 

The knight looked wonderingly round 
the chamber, and then on the table, for 
the deed of conditions. It had vanish- 
ed ; and he saw instead, the ruby-glow- 
ing diadem. Its golden points were like 
sharp tongues of flame, and every Tar- 
tarean eem flashed as it had been a red- 
hot coau. 

No time had been fixed for the com- 
bat ; and Sir Thomas waited a few days 
in expectation that the Fiend's will on 
this head would be notified to him in 
some way or other. At length, one 
cold, misty morning, the knight had a 
strange intuition of the event being 
near. Vaguely marveling at his own 
actions, he armed himself completely, 
and rode forth from the castle. Hav- 
ing arrived at a steep and rugged pass 
of the Black Mountains of Breconshire, 
he alighted, fastened his horse to a soli- 
tary aspen, and continued his journey 
on foot. 

Sir Thomas ap-Griffith kept on his 
lonely way, still wondering at his stead- 
fast manner of acting without anv con- 
scious purpose, or power of definite 
wilL He walked on, until walking be- 
came a process very much akin to 
climbing or scrambling. At last he came 
to a crevice, not many feet wide, and, 
instead of leaping across, which he 
mi^ht easily have done, even with the 
weight of his armor, he began to de- 
scend the perpendicular cliff, by a na- 
tural series of uneven steps in the rock. 
When he again reached a footing along 
which he could walk, holding to such 
projectioDs as he found in the wall of 
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rock above him, he proceeded along this 
ledge, down, down, down, until it brought 
him safely to the base of the precipice, 
and the entrance of a dark ravine, 
through which flowed a slender stream 
of water. The ravine widened, and the 
stream widened, as he walked along the 
side of the latter, 'Until a tempered light 
from above found its way into that sub- 
terranean wilderness. Then he saw, a 
little distance in advance of him, the 
black steed, endorsed with the tall 
dark rider, and apparently as much 
at home down there as mortal horse 
might have been in a meadow on level 
ground. 

The Demon quickly alighted, and, 
leaving his unearthly steed on the brink 
of the waters, where they spread into a 
pool, advanced to meet Sir Thomas ap- 
Griffith. 

'* You expected me !'* said the knight, 
half questioning a fact which, unac- 
countable though it may have been, was 
pretty obvious. 

*' I did," replied the Fiend, who wore 
the same dress in which Sir Thomas 
had before seen him, but of course with 
the shirt of chain-mail underneath. 
" Choose your ground," he added. 

** I am well satisfied to stand here," 
said the knight, boldly, ** till I have 
made good my claim to the cham- 
pionship of a holy caus^ against the 
Devil, whom I defy, yea, to the out- 
rance." 

The combatants, without further par- 
ley, drew forth their swords, set foot to 
foot, and enga^d in a furious struggle, 
which lasted along time without advan- 
tage to either side. Sir Thomas per- 
ceived, at length, that the blade of his 
opponent, having changed its 'bright- 
ness for a dull purpureal tint, was 
now growing red-hot in the Demon*8 
grasp. 

**Keep to our compact," cried the 
knight, *' or in the name — " 

_ ** Hold !" said the Demon ; and, step- 
ping aside, he plunged the glowing 
metal into the pool. In an instant the 
waters were discharged with a loud 
noise resembling that of the steam-gun 
at the old Adelaide Gallery. A dense 
cloud of white vapor filled the place ; 
and, when the cloud had in some meas- 
ure dispersed. Sir Thomas beheld no 
longer a pool, but a pit, witli sides all 
oharred and blistered into one black 
cinder. So, likewise, the stream, which 
had fed the pool was now dried up, and 



seemed like the bed of a lava-current ; 
while everything in its neighborhood 
was blighted and seared as by volcanic 
agency. 

Again did the knight and the Demon 
engage furiously; and again, after a 
long struggle, did the sword of the lat- 
ter turn to a flame of steel. 

** Thou art breaking faith again," ex- 
claimed the knight. ** I swear — " 

"Nay," cried the Fiend, "I cannot 
overcome thee at oold steel. Keep the 
crown : thou hast won it boldly." 

Then, mounting his horse in a great 
hurry, lest the knight should be disin- 
clined to let him off in so easy a man- 
ner, the Fiend leaped, Gnrtius-fashion, 
into the pit that had been a pool, and 
which instantly closed over steed and 
horseman. 

The knight then lay down, exhausted 
with his labors, and soon fell into a 
slumber. When he awoke, he found 
that he was no longer in the subter- 
ranean battle-ground, but lying withm 
a few feet of his own horse, which re- 
mained quietly tethered to the moun- 
tain tree. 

Sir Thomas did not care to sport the 
diadem he had won by a passage of 
arms with Satan. There was a weak- 
ness in those otherwise powerful times, 
which not only prevented men from 
wearing honors they had not achieved, 
but made them spurn the gifts of dark- 
ness. The devil's diadem was consign- 
ed to a vault in Caerphilly Castle, 
thence not to issue in the lifetime of 
Sir Thomas ap-Griffith, nor of his son, 
nor of his son's son*s son. 

Poor Sir Thomas himself was killed, 
very basely, in fight, near Pennal 
Bridge, with that Lancastrian leader 
David G6ch, or Gough, which means 
The Red. Having with his own hand 
slain the sanguineous David, the York- 
ist leader lay down on his face to rest, 
as he had lain down after his encounter 
with the Demon. So lying, he was 
quietly speared in the back by one of 
David's folk; and died there, of that 
dastard thrust. 

I have said that people, in those days, 
did not greatly use to wear the honors 
they had not won. Now, Sir Thomas 
had the undoubted rigkU mark you, to 
bear the Royal Battle Birds, or Urien 
ravens, on his scutcheon ; and to wear 
the Urien crown. He did not do either ; 
and his son Rhys ap-Thomas (who 
chiefly helped Henry Earl of Richmond 
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to his EDglish throne) did not do either. 
Both these gentlemen were content to 
embUzon the signs of their own deeds, 
such as they were, and would sometimes 
pretermit even those. 

Later in the Herbert day — 'twas in 
the reign of the eighth Henry — a cer- 
tain descendant of the old race, Aver- 
aire Individual, **took" the symbols 
of valor and prowess ; had the ravens 
painted on his shield ; nay, dragged 
forth the deviPs crown, and placed it 
on his own noble head. The Tudor 
tiger, being jealous on the subject of 
crowns, promptly clawed off this par- 
ticular one ; takmg, by-the-by, Aver- 



age Individual's noble head at the some 
time. 

There is no more to tell. Has the 
story a moral ? Sure, you wiU say, it 
is dull enough to have one. 

reader, who hatest humbug, don't 
yon think the rough and ready punish' 
ment of Average Individual for trying, 
not to be, but to seem more than Aver- 
age Individual, was salutary and just 1 
Don't you think it were well, if much 
of our latter-day mediocrity could be 
forced to accept the aforetime perils 
with the modern advantages of those 
inherited honors which it scruples not 
to wear, but could never have won ? 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

JUST about this time, that is to say, 
not far from the first of April, the 
worthy minister of Salem village was 
also favored with a letter. That ebony 
Quash, already known to us as the pri- 
vate property of Master Curwin, came 
galloping up on the justice's horse, 
holding at arxn's leneth a din^ epistle, 
and bellowing loudly for ** Mass* Par- 
ris." 

'' What is the matter ?" shouted that 
stoutish person, throwing up a window, 
and poking his crimson race out of it in 
some agitation. 

*' Hi, Mass' Parris, heah lettah," 
roared Quash, reaching out as if he 
meant to reach across the front yard. 

•» Well, fasten your 'orse, and fetch 
it in 'ere," returned the insulted elder. 
** Do you expect me to come out there 
and get it?" 

" Jusitus Curwin tole me gib him you 
right off, d'reckly, 'fore I bin forgit 
him," returned Quash, still keeping to 
the saddle, and holding out the paper. 

The minister withdrew his indignant 
face, and slammed the window down 
without vouchsafing further attention 
to the uneducated messenger. Quash 
waited a while, but, finding that Mass' 
Parris was not coming out after the let- 
ter, he decided on carrying it in, and 
did so. The elder received him with 
offended dignity, cuffed his ears smart- 



ly, and then, breaking the lumpish seal, 
read as follows : 

** Bit. akd Dkar Broth ir : 

** Have the kindness to mnt as your plea*- 
ant Company to dinner to-day at my house, 
where you shall meet onr Beverend brother, 
Cottonut Matkeruty to disouss the Issue and 
Natare of the late temps»tKou$ affairs. 

** Yours in the bonds of Faith, 

" NICHOLA.S NOTSK." 

**Ho!" sud Parris, wagglmg his 
head with ^tification, as a pollywog 
does its tail, ** Brother Mather and 
Brother Noyse; a saintly company, 
surely, surely. I will come, and with 
'igh pleasure." 

He advanced toward the negro, who 
winced under the expectation of another 
cuffing; but Parris only put his hand 
upon 3ie woolly head, and magnanimous- 
ly pronounced a benediction. ** Surely," 
he added, ** this is our excellent Quash, 
the servant of my revered friend. Jus- 
tice Curwin. Why did I not know him 
at the first ? Why did I treat him with 
a seming of unwelcome." 

** Doan no. Mass' Parris," responded 
Quash, innocently. 

'• And so this poor 'eathen — benight- 
ed in a double sense — 'ath lately escaped 
from his 'eathenism, and got into the told 
of the Good Shepherd— that is to say, 
joined the church," continued the elder, 
turning his bloodshot eyes heavenward. 

*' Dat bery true, sah," said the negro, 
grinning, and rubbing his chin in comic- 
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al imitation of the favorite gesture of 
Curwia. ** De Jussus, he tink Quash 
better great sight jine ee ohuroh, an' 
Quash be alius do juss as de Jossus tole 
him do." 

** Right! right!** exclaimed Parris; 
** a godly servant should always 'earken 
to a godly master. Thus doth CaBsar — 
my aSfectionate Cssar — 'oo 'ath likewise 
made a saving profession.'* 

" Caesar— Caesar," he called, opening 
the kitchen-door, and beckoning to a 
lubberly black who crouched in a cor- 
ner of the fireplace. ** And you, also. 
Good-wife Daunton ; and yon, also, Mis- 
tress Parris, come 'ither, and behold the 
Christian greeting of these two black 
lambs of the flock. Caesar, embrace 
Quash; Quash, embrace Caesar; ex- 
change the kiss of peace." 

The two blacks did as they were or- 
dered, snuggling into each other's faces 
with a titter of mingled amusement and 
friendliness. 

** There, good people," continued the 
happy minister, blowmg his nose in ten- 
der agitation, ** is not that a spectacle to 
make angels smile, to see the 'oly love 
and joy of these two poor discolored 
*eathens, lately made so white by faith ? 
Quash, relate now your experience ; 
after which Caesar will relate his, and 
thus you will mutually encourage each 
other in your pilgrimage ; though, to be 
sure, in these times of falling away from 
Zion— in these times of blatant Saddu- 
cism and devilism — the experience of no 
true professor can be very joyful. Still, 
Quash, relate your experience." 

Quash twisted about in a most sin- 
gular manner, scratched his perplexed 
head, and began : ** De Jussus he tole 
me better great sight jine ee church, 
an' Quash he alius do juss as de Jussus 
tole him do, an' so Quash he — he — he 
jine ee church." 

** Well," said Parris, after waiting a 
moment for the convert to proceed, 
•* that is an experience of great 'umility, 
and quite conformable to that Scripture 
which saith, ' Servants, obey your mas- 
ters.' Doth not the Scripture say thus, 
Caesar ? You know it doth. Now, Cae- 
sar, you may relate your experience." 

"Yes, Muss' Parris, tankee Mass' 
Parris," replied the negro ; •* but I jess 
tink Mass' Parris know more 'bout it 
dan Caesar; an' if Mass' Parris jess 
please to tole it hii^self, Caesar bery 
much 'bligcd to him." 

** Fear not, Caesar," observed the min- 



ister, encouragingly ; '* fear not to tell 
your whole *eart. We are all profess- 
ors, and not one of as, I trast, an un- 
believing Sadducee." 

•*Yes, Mass* Parris,'* resumed the 
happy negro, calling up courage, and 
beeinninff to waggle his head after the 
fashion of the elder. ** Well, in de fuss 
place, bredren and sistem, 1*8 bery much 
afraid o' dem Obie people ; an' den I 
hear Mass' Parris say ae Obie people 
neber kin hurt de raal true 'feasor ; an' 
— an den, bredren and sistem, arter dat 
I lie awake all de nights, bery much 
'fraid o' dem Obie people ; so, den, in 
de last case, I tell Mass' Parris I 
wan tee jine ee church — arter which, 
bredren an' sistem, Mass' Parris he 
take me in." 

" Yes, Caesar — yes, indeed, Caesar," 
said the minister, patting his convert 
approvingly. ** And 'ow is it now with 
your fears of sin and sinful beings? 
'Ave they not all fled? Did you not 
leave them far behind you when you 
crept, trembling, into the fold ? Do you 
not enjoy great peace of mind ? You 
know you do— so answer us." 

** Oh, yes, massa. Gib sinners now 
bery lam piece ob my mind. Not a 
bit 'fraid o' dem Obie people now; an' 
den, ef dey come 'gen berry fierce, why 
Caesar jess jme ee churoh *gen, an* fool 
»em." 

He chuckled a little at his ingenious 
idea ; but Parris solemnly frowned him 
down, and proceeded: ** Yes, Caesar; 
but is it not a subject of great grief to 
you now, that the Sadducees 'ave so 
triumphed for a while ? Doth it not de- 
press you in your spiritual exercises ?" 

"Yes, massa," sighed CsBsar, "berry 
much indeed. 'Pears like I couldn't 
set up my 'Neezer since de Sadducism 
folks git de better ob us so." 

" Yes, indeed," exclaimed the minis- 
ter, with sudden vehemence ; *• it seem- 
eth so even to me. Where are the 
Hebenezers we all so lately set up with 
'oly pride and rejoicing ? Trampled un- 
der foot by infamous demons and still 
more infamous Sadducees. Yet you, 
my black brethren, have less cause for 
mourning than we. You, at all events, 
'ave escaped out of the dry land of your 
'eathenism into a land where you can 
'ear the rivulets of the Gospel. Are 
you not thankful for that, Caesar ? Do 
^ou not thank 'Eaven daily for that 
It brought you from sinful Hafrica to 
these Christian shores?" 
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«* Guess I dOfMassa," replied C»8ar, 
ginning from ear to ear with calm 
gratitude. *' Dey be heap Obie people 
m my country, an* no way gittin' 'way 
from um, no way. Den dey eat heap o' 
men in my country ; an' ef I stay dere 
now p'raps I be eat up, bead fust, all to 
noting. I'se berry much 'bliged to 
Heaven for fotchin' me way here to 
Mass' Parris." 

"Truly, my simple brother, truly 
you do well to say so," replied Parris, 
patting once more the head of his re* 
joicing disciple, and then shoving both 
him and Quash out of the kitchen. In 
a moment after, the voices of the two 
blacks were heard again from the yard, 
where they were snow-balling each other 
with peals of the most extraordinary, 
deep-mouthed laughter. 

Having now trotted out his convert 
before G^od-wife Daunton, and shown 
off his best paces, Parris recommenced 
the conversation on his own account. 
•* Verily, neighbor," said he, ** it is won- 
derful 'ow Caesar 'ath overpassed Quash 
in the race to glory — ^'ow much more 
complete he is m his hevidences — 'ow 
much more satisfactory in his testi- 
mony." 

** Now, Elder Parris, now I don't ex- 
actly say so," replied the woman; 
** CsBsar do talk beootifuUy, to be sure ; 
but Quash kin do jest as well when he 
has £lder Noyse to stir him up. Oh, 
Elder Noyse makes him discourse, that 
it's a real treat to hear ; and, for my 
part, I think he's just as ripe a Christian 
as Caesar," 

"Good-wife Daunton," said Parris, 
with a smile of serene sarcasm, " there 
be ripe Christians and rotten Chris- 
tians." 

The spunky woman bridled up at this 
remark, and answered : ** Widl, now, 
elder, I'll tell j^ou what I think. I think 
insinuations am't sermons ; no, and you 
may run the whole Gospel through, and 
not find any insinuations. And they's 
some elders, too, as don't use 'em. 
There's Elder Cotton Mather, now, that 
great man— ^ne of the first three. Look 
at Aim: he's so humble; oh, he can't 
profess his humility enough ; and yet, 
what a foe to the Sadducees! what a 
holder-forth by Ihe hour together!" 

" Sister Daunton," said Parris, meek- 
ly, " when did you ever see me friendly 
to a Sadducee f or, when did you ever 
see me at a loss for words in the right 
cause ?" 



*' Yes, Good-wife Daunton," repeated 
Mrs. Parris, setting her anns akimbo, 
and nodding severely at the visitor, 
" all I wish to know is, when ?" 

" Wall— I don't know," returned the 
good-wife, drawling ; for she was a little 
puzzled how to convict the elder of 
those two particular transgressions. 

" Well, I s'pose you don't — I s'pose 
yon don't," observed Mrs. Parris, tri- 
umphantly. " And then the fits we've 
had in our house! Talk about Elder 
Mather ! Has he had fits, or his chil- 
dren ? He hain't got no children." 

" Be calm, spouse — ^be calm," inter- 
posed Parris, gently taking the two 
ladies, one by one, and setting them 
down in chairs, so that he could have 
the floor to himself. He then clapped 
his left hand under his coat-skirt, held 
up his right forefinger in decree of si- 
lence, and b^an : " Dear Sister Daun- 
ton, this our beloved Cotton Mather is 
indeed a hopeful young man ; but he is a 
young man — ^very young, indeed. Is it 
any vanity in me to say that I am older ? 
No ; for even so 'ath 'Eaven decreed it. 
Is it any vanity in me to say that older 
men 'ave a superiority over younger 
men? No; for even so 'ath 'Eaven 
decreed it. Is it any vanity in me to 
say that I was bom in Lunnun, and 'ad 
to fight my spiritual way, with great loss 
of earthly substance, out of that mon- 
strous pit of iniquity ? No ; for so also 
'ath 'Eaven decreed it So you see why 
I 'ave the advantage over our beloved 
Mather ; but, to prove it further, let us 
indulge in a few more queries. Who 
commenced the battle, a year agone, 
upon Satan's kingdom 'ereabouts ? That 
unworthy vessel, Samuel Parris. Who 
followed in his footsteps, and came after 
him, gleaning in his labors ? Our young 
brotiier, Mather. But shall he who 
gleaneth be greater than he who reap- 
etb 1 Not so ; although even those who 
enter the vinevard at the eleventh hour 
'ave likewise their reward." 

"Wall, now — yite — but I want to 
say — " broke in Good-wife Daunton. 

"I wish unto you a good-morning, 
sister," replied Parris, without waiting 
for the conclusion of her speech. 
"Thanks for this precious visit, and 
thanks again for the savory chicken- 
pie that you brought us when you came 
before." 

He swung his head at her, and re- 
treated obliquely into his study, olosinff 
the door after hun. Jealous, unsatisfied 
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Elder Parris ! he was tonnented with a 
lore of money and' power, and still 
more, perhaps, with a morbid passion 
for notoriety. How oonld he help be- 
ing secretly indignant at the talented 
yoong preacher of Boston, who had 
so suocessfally stolen his thunder ? 

The conTornon of Qoash sod' C»sar, 
br the way, was nothing eztiaordinary. 
When the delusion borst, there was a 

gmeral stampede of the «*sfflicted'* 
to the charoh ; some ranmnff to the 
fold of their own accord, and others 
harried there by their parents ; bat all, 
donbtless, for the same simple purpose 
of escaping pumshment and regaming 
popular favor. None of them, as we 
can find, ever confessed their lies ; and 
the devil himself most have langfaed 
and snapped his i>Iack fingers at sooh 
converts as they. 

At eleven o'cloclc Parris was on his 
wav to Salem, wrinling in his nsval 
style to the few friendly faces which 
greeted 1dm, and arrogantiy scowling 
back the grim aversion of the many. 
** Thomas Bibber,*' said he, on arriving 
at Novse's door-post, *^ leave not this 
poor beast in the street here. I would 
not fbr some pounds expose him to the 
wickedness of those sons of Belial, the 
children of this village. I have cause 
to believe that they would clap briars 
under his tail, or do something else of 
that nature. Take him to the bam for 
shelter; and, while yon are there, 
Thomas, you may give him a peck or 
two of com — eh 7" 

•' Ho, Brother Noyse," he continned, 
as his host came out to meet him, ** the 
Lord be with thee. And where may 
be. our young brother from Boston V* 

** He has ridden out' this morning to 
tnr and compose the minds of some 
who are still fimotions and vuidictive 
concerning their imagined wronss," 
said NoTne. «• If any one can mollify 
this stin-necked people with the oint- 
ment of holy eloquence, it is he. But 
it is time he return. Tea, I see him 
there, approaching in haste^" 

In great haste that energetic young 
Mather certainly appeared to be ; for, 
down the street he came at the vtfry 
topmost speed of his sleek, round-bodied 
pony, casting hasty looks behind him 
occasionally, like a man who fancies 
himself pursued. Pulling up at the 
gate with a Jerk, he exhibited to his 
wondering brother elders a face cher- 
ry ripe with unspeakable indignation. 



««Qod help ns!" he exclaimed, dis- 
mounting. **When matters are come 
to this turn, well mi^ one say, oh that 
I had in the wilderaess a lodging place 
of wayfaring men, that I might mve 
my people and go firom them !*' 

'• Ay, Brother Mather?" said Parris, 
as the party reached the keeping-room 
and he ensconoed hfanself in the best 
chair. ** Do you find them so nnrea- 
aonable, so tough-'eaded, so fltnty-^eart- 
ed, as to leave no *oDe in the softening 
efl^ of grace? Nay, I 'ope not; 
nay, I 'ope for better thinn; nay, I 
'ope fbr a speedy shower m love and 



gentle 

*» Shower of snows-balls, and of junks 
of ice and of pebbles from the gnUers," 
interrapted Mather angrily. *«Ib it 
their reasonings that f find so hurd! 
Not BO. I can retnra reason fbr rea- 
son, and answer fbr answer. It is to 
be hooted at, yea, it is to be snow-bsJled, 
yea, it is to be atoned, tbut fills me with 
grief, and pernlexity, and confusion. 
Have I been mm my yonth an elder 
in the congregation— have I come of a 
fiunily of elders— do I preach in Boston 
to his excellency, our governor, that I 
am held worthy only of bowlings and 
lapidations here in Slalem ?" 

«• What I Is it possible? Have you 
truly been stoned?" said Noyse witti a 
look of great alarm. 

** Yea, that I have," vehemently re- 
tomed Mather; **and by the yonnc>- 
Ungs of your fiook, brother, and bym 
teiMier hunbs of your charge — and call- 
ed names by them, into the bargain — 
names such as shame me to repeat 
Think of my entering Salem on an er- 
rand of meroy, to hear myself entitled 
an old halter, a hangmsn*8 cart, a pro- 
phet of Moloch, and a mountebank 
priest!" 

Yes, it was perfbctiy trae that tiie 
reverend Cotton Mather had been botii 
hooted and pelted after a small way by 
some vidons Salemite urchins, no iov& 
set on, or at least countenanced in the 
ontrage, by some of the adult members 
of the community. No wonder that he 
was indignant at such an ignoniinious 
assault upon his personal and ofiSdal 
mijesty ; it must have been a terribly 
bitter pill to a man vho had been ac- 
customed from childhood to hold him- 
self In every kind of extraordmary ad- 
miration and respect. 

««I will tell you, brethren, what I 
thought of when I hesrd those yelpings 
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and felt the pebbles hit me in the back,'* 
he continued. • ** I thonsht of the wick- 
ed children that mocked at the prophet 
of the Lord, aajing, ' Go up thoa iMdd- 
head;' and of the two she-bears that 
came out of the wood and tare forty 
and two of them.*' 

** Tea, Tcrilj, an appropriate Scrip- 
ture," observed Pams ferocioosly ; 
««and our sinful children of Salem 
would do well to be thankful that no 
such avenffinff miraole b wrought upon 
them. Would they not? Yea, I am 
thankful evpry day that I was not torn 
by bears when I was a boy. All boys 
are naturally wicked; and partake to a 
peculiar degree of the original sin. 
And, had such a bearish remarkable 
occurred to-day, what great occasion 
would all good men 'ave 'ad to cry, 
* Not unto us, Lord, not onto us, but 
unto thy name be all the glory !' Would 
you not 'are cried thosl Naturally, 
you would. I would. But, Brother 
Mather, what say the j^arents, what say 
the older ones concerning the late ca- 
lamities ? What is the general nature 
of their talk?*' 

*' They prate of nothing but confes- 
sions, and humiliations, and apologies," 
replied Mather. ** They are not satis- 
fied with our friend Noyse's confession ; 
but they must have one from you, bro- 
ther ; yea, also, and a confession from 
me, who am of Boston. After all ray 
unwearied cares and pains to rescue the 
miserable from the fions and bears of 
hell which had seised them, and after 
all m^r studies to disappoint the devils 
in their designs to contound my neigh- 
borhood, why must I be driven to the 
necessity of an apolonr ?" 

*' But," interposed Noyse, in a kind 
of humble whimper, *' uiey say that, 
with whatever conscience we labored, 
we fell into grave and calamitous mis- 
takes, which in some sort require a 
public acknowledgment." 

*' True, there have been mistakes," 
leplied Mather slowly, as if he were 
trying ahnost in vain to remember one. 

All human efforts, even in the cause 
of Heaven, are clodded with mistakes. 
I do myself conceive that one case 
here in Salem proceeded from some 
mistaken principle." 

*'I feel much grieved," whined 
Noyse, '* when I reflect how we listen- 
ed to those aflOiicted ones, who now are 
all quiet, showing, I fear, that either 
they swore falsely, or else that the old 



serpent imposed upon their senses for 
the time beug with some demoniac illu- 
sion." 

**Nay, that is dubitable, extremely 
dubitable," said Mather. *'I grant you 
that when the prosecutions ceased the 
afflicted grew presently well; but I 
take it that that was because the Lord 
immediately and in a peculiar manner 
chained up Satan." 

** Surely, undeniably," clumed in 
Parris. *'Is not the liord abls to chain 
up Satan ? Questionless, he is; and I, 
for one, wonld rather be damned than 
deny it And as for these confessors, 
if they *ave dealt falsely, and so 
brought damnation upon Uieir souls, 
must we shoulder their sin and suffer 
with them ? I prefer to suffer with the 
people of God for a season." 

**1 hope that no severities will be 
practiced on those poor, deluded crea- 
tures," murmured Norse, in a low- 
spirited tone. *' I should be loth to hear 
of any more courts and hangings. I 
would that there were no prospect of 
any more such dreadful things." 

** Calm yourself on that score," re- 
turned Mather coolly. *' I know from 
men in authority what road will be fol- 
lowed to reach the endins of this mat- 
ter. The whole affair hath already been 
so murderous, as well as so confused, 
that it hath been thought best to make 
no inquiry into the confessors' conduct. 
Some of our best physicians declare that 
perhaps the children had a certain dis- 
order which did force tiiem to act as 
they did. The more fools they, for 
thinking so ; but such an opinion aids 
lo shield the children. Thus the public 
mind is greatly divided as to the con- 
fessors ; and, nnally, they be fifty- five 
in number, which is too many to pun- 
Uh." 

'* But what a shock all these doubts, 
and donds, and adversities give to faith ! 
I confess that I have been so shaken in 
soul lately, that various times Satan 
nigh upon threw me. Tea, I have had 
most grievous temptations to atheism 
and the abandonment of all religion as 
a mere delusion." 

** Ah, Brother Mather, ah ! I have 
innch sympathy with you on that score 
of temptation," sighed Noyse. **It 
sways much upon my soul Uiat we of 
New England, who held ourselves a pe- 
culiar people set apart for Heaven in 
this wilderness, should have been so 
taken unawares and overcome by Satan. 
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Oh ! I too hare felt mighty impulsioiii 
to helieTe that we belong to the party 
of the pit, and not of Heaven." 

••Not 80 J" ezolaimed Parrit, throw- 
ing up hit red fSeioe in contempt of all 
seductions to forsake the faith; **be* 
cause the devil assaults me, am I a 
devil ? On the contrary, I am not a 
devil, and desire not to be one. Yea, 
brethren, I had rather be a befievinff 
fool in holiness than the conning old 
serpent himself in wisdom." 

** It is a matter of disputation yet," 
said Mather, ** whether we are fools in 
any sense, the devil himself being wit- 
ness. Suppose this whole excitation 
hath been false; and yet consider what 
a fervor of devotion it hath thrown our 
community into. The young people 
used to spend whole nights by whole 
weeks in pravers and psalms. Some 
scores of youth, strangers to piety» have 
been struck by the lively demonstrations 
of hell, evidendy set forth before their 
eyes; and of these also it might be 
said, behold they pray in the whole. 
All the afflicted have not only been de* 
livered, but I hope savingly brought 
home to the fold." 

^ ** Yea," observed Panis, kneading 
his hands together in token of immense 
gratitude ; ** and if our shame be taken 
away thus, we may well say, Praise 
God for our shame." 

*^ Then there is another reason," con- 
tinued the consolatory Mather, **why 
we should not be humbled overmuch, 
that the devil hath chosen our New 
England to play his pranks in. We are 
not alone in that. In Suffolk, in £ngp- 
land, about the year 1645, was such a 
prosecution, until they saw that unless 
the^ brought it to a stop it would throw 
all mto blood and confusion. The like 
hath been in France until nine hundred 
were put to death ; and in other places 
the like. Particulariy in Sweden, in the 
years 1669 and 1670, the3r had some 
hundred of their children carried away by 
spectres to a hellish rendesvous, where 
the monsters that so spirited them did 
everyway tempt them to associate with 
them ; and the judges of the kingdom, 
after extraordinary supplications to 
Heaven, were so satisfied with the con- 
fessions of more than twenty of the ac- 
cused, that they put severfd scores of 
the witches to aeath, whereupon the 
confusions came to a period. Yet, after 
all, the chiefest persons in the kingdom 
toould question whether there were any 



witchcrafts at all in the whole affair; 
so that it must not be wondered at if the 
people of New Ensland are full of doubts 
about the steps which were taken while 
a war from toe invisible world was terri- 
fying them, and whether they did not 
kill some of their own side in the smoke 
and noise of tins dreadful war. Well, 
there are other instances which diow 
that others are as easily over-reached 
by the devil ar we. Thus, a certain 
inquisitor in the subalpine valleys con- 
sumed above a hundred women-witches 
in the flames, until the co^try people 
rose and by force of arms hindered him. 
Thus, too, at Chelmsford, in Essex, in 
1645, there were thirty tried at one time 
before Judge Corners, and fourteen of 
them hanffed, and a hundred more con- 
fined in the prisons of Suffolk and Es- 
sex. So you see that New England is 
not the only place circumvented by the 
wiles of the wicked and wily serpent in 
this kind." 

'• Truly, I knew all these things be- 
fore, and yet it refrsahea mj soul to 
hear you rehearse them," said Parris. 
** It would look as if the devil took us 
for blocks, if he had tried to practice 
h» impertinences on us alone. But am 
I a block, even if the devil thinks me 
one ? Is he not himself the most stuind 
block in creation, to try to war against 
the Lord of all?" 

Throughout all &is tedious babble 
concerning the by-gone tragedy, not 
one of these men mentioned what had 
really led him to be one of its promi- 
nent actors ; not one of them expressed 
any personal disappointment at its re- 
sult, or alluded to what most annoyed 
him in the bursting of the bloody bubble. 
Noyse said nothing of Badiel : nothing 
of liis love, his rejection, and his re- 
venge. Parris uttered no regret thi^ 
so far from quelling his parish enemies, 
and making himself widely popular, he 
had only Income hateful at home and 
infamous abroad. Mather lifted no pious 
moan that the reign of the Lord's min- 
isters in New Eneland was now appa- 
rently further off than ever. Each kept 
his lust his hate, his ambition in his own 
heart, nor would exhibit it even to the 
eyes of his fellows in violence* and self- 
ishness, and error. 

^*Ah, Brother Parris," responded 
Mather, after a fow moments* silence, 
** flashy people may burlesque these 
things, and, doubtiess« will burlesque 
them. But we are not fools, nevertae- 
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less ; and this is a country where they 
have as mach mother-wit, certainly, as 
the rest of mankind." 

«' Then." struck in Noyse, •• I pro- 
pose that we show our mother-wit hy 
sitting down to dinner.*' 

Having duly laughed at this extraor- 
dinary stroke of hnmor, the three elders 
took their seats, pulled solemn faces, 
said grace, and ate a sufficiently gloomy 
repast. As we have probably had more 
than enough of their conversation by 
this time, I shall take the liberty of 
softly pulling to the door, and leaWng 
them to their wild goose and Tenison. 

CHAFTEB XZZ. 

That was a memorably jubilant day 
in the spring of 1693, on which Sir Wil- 
liam Phips, eovemor of Massachusetts, 
gpranted a fuU pardon and liberation finto 
all captives groaning in duneeons be* 
cause of intchcraft How the people 
flocked around the prison gates, with 
shouts, and hails, ana sudden laughter, 
and loud, joyful weeping, to meet the 
hundred and fifty saved ones who then 
stepped out of bonds and the fear of 
death into liberty and the fullness of 
life. Hands that had been long separ- 
ated linked again ; eyes that had wept 
often hopelessly apart wept now in uni- 
son ; forgiveness was asked and granted, 
and friendships once broken joined anew 
together. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the whole community 
rejoiced in this most unparalleled of 
New England jail- deliveries. There 
were many who said that the governor 
was over-merciful ; who looked askance 
upon the liberated ones, or even yet 
believed in their great transgression. 
Mather, Stoughton, Curwin, Parris, and 
men of that stamp kept far away from 
the dungeon doors on this morning of 
mercies. They were not glad to hear 
the breaking of yokes, nor to see the 
oppressed ^ free. They were afraid 
also of receiving insolent words, or the 
still ruder wrath of brickbats even, from 
the excited men who shouted and shook 
hands with each other before all the 
prisons. 

Of the prosecuting set in Salem, how- 
ever, there were two, Elder Noyse and 
King*s Attorney Newton, who were 
present at the jul when the captives 
received freedom. The minister smiled 
and wept unstanohably through the 
crowd : ne bowed, shook hands, mum- 



bled hymns, oonffratulated and ejacu- 
lated : he was the happiest and humblest 
of men, the most penitent, the most 
philanthroplcally thankful. Thomas 
Newton, Esquire, hardly knew, for his 
part, whether to be downcast or elated. 
No more courts of capital cases for him 
at Salem, and Ipswich, and Charles- 
town, and Boston. But then it was to 
be considered that he had thus far got 
very slim pay for his legal e£forts ; and 
that, by order of the governor and 
council, he was to receive thirty shil- 
lings a head for all those who now 
stepped out of their shackles and threw 
down their manacles. A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, thoufffat 
Thomas Newton ; and so he took what 
he could get, and smiled his blithest. 

Lunatic John Bowson was present, in 
a fervent joyful persuasion that the 
afl&dr was a great witch-meeting, and 
that all Salem had happily come over 
to the prince of darkness. Observing 
Noyse sidling from group to group, he 
addressed him as the " Man in black,*' 
and begffed the loan of a fast broom- 
stick. '*He, he, he," laughed some im- 
pudent boys and darkeys. '* There 
ffoes the Man in black. Won't you 
lend US some broomsticks 7 Hullo, Man 
in black 1" 

Noyse stealthily hastened homeward, 
fearing worse than mockeries. His 
rowd^ jeerers were rebuked and brought 
to quiet by Justice Hawthorne, who was 
present in his calmest self-possession; 
dignified, unassailable, loudly in favor 
of the liberation, and frank in regretting 
the dire extremities to which things had 
gone ; but determined, as he said, that 
the village should be soiled by no more 
violence. '^I am no bigot, good peo- 
ple," he observed; *'on the contrary, 
I am greatly rejoiced that we have got 
out of this fanatic snare ; but tiien we 
ought to countenance no riots, no rabble- 
work. We have eained a victory of 
mercy ; and now let us take for our 
watchword, moderation." 

While these captives were leaving 
their prisons of wood and stone, an aged 
spirit in the village was bursting from 
its prison of flesh. Mistress Bowson 
and Gk)od-wife Stanton watched all that 
night over the last short illness and 
death-scene of Qoody Bowson. This 
ailtique female, now, according to her 
own belief, somewhere beyond ninety 
years of age, came over a season or two 
after the arrival of the Mayflower. She 
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had therefore witnessed nearly the whole 
history of New Eneland ; its great sor- 
rows, its martyr-Eke endurance, its 
heroio struggles for life against men 
and nature, its steady, and healthy 
growth, and finally that terrible lunacy 
during which it wandered among tombs, 
foaming and cutting itself with stones. 
What kind of woman she had been in 
her prime, I cannot say. For the last 
five or six years she had been a mere 
case ; an old lantern battered by hard 
service, from which flickered the small- 
est possible gleam of intellect She did 
not seem to die of anything in particu- 
lar, but, rather, went out, in a draught of 
air, entirely without pain. Her most 
lucid observation was, that *' she was a 
very old 'ooman, but very comfable," 
which was quite correct. Chubby 
Good-wife Daunton, already known to 
us as a connoisseur in death-beds, re- 
ported that ** she made a beootiful end, 
and went off singing psalms like an 
archangel, very happy and composed 
like." 

Poor John Bowson was quite unob- 
servant of his mother's exit, being 
occupied in manufacturing a doll with 
a cocked hat, whereby to bewitch Sir 
William Phips. He went very willingly 
to the funeroi, fancying that at last there 
was really going to be a satisfactory 
witch communion. But when he stood 
by the grave and looked at the withered 
white countenance, as the coffin lid lay 
turned back from it, a ray of intelligence 
seemed to penetrate his benighted in- 
tellect. He sliivered and crouched 
away like a frightened child; then, 
hiding his face and gray hair in his 
broad-brimmed hat, he burst into a loud 
fit of crying. The shock apparently 
awakened, in some degree, his reason ; 
for, at intervals afterwards, it surged fit- 
fully back to him again. 

Goody Bowson, a year before, had 
made a last will and testament, by which , 
she bequeathed her little property of 
£300, or thereabouts, to £achel. John 
Bowson, as yet sane, and kind, and 
generous, had persuaded his mother to 
do this for the love that he bore the 

Eretty girl who was then the joy of his 
eart and the glory of his household. 
**He wanted none of the goody's shil- 
lings," he said: *'he had enough and 
to spare of his own making ; and when 
he died, they should go to Kachel also.'' 
Afterwards, when he had learned to 
believe all the Mores were witches, he 
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wanted to destroy the will ; but he was 
unable to find it ; nor could his mother 
remember where she had put it; nor 
could he ever persuade her to make a 
second. A day or two subseqaeot to 
the funeral it was brought to light from 
its retreat under the cover of the G^oody 's 
psalm-book. Bach el, therefore, was now 
the possessor of some twelve hundred 
pounds sterling. The sum would have 
been larger, had not three hundred 
pounds or so disappeared from her 
father's estate, in a manner which could 
only be accounted for by the fact that 
Messrs. Newton and Herriok were both 
particularly flush of silver shillings about 
that period. 

But where was the dear little heiress 
all this while ? That was what nobody 
in Salem could guess at, with much pre- 
cision, until Sarah Carrier danced home 
one day with a story that Uie sloop 
Blunderbuss was in the harbor, ^s- 
tily enough did Good-wife Stanton, and 
Aunt Ann, yes, and the poor ex-deacon 
himself, put on their hoods and hats, 
and run down after Sarah to the landing. 
An old sailor, in a loose long jacket and 
very loose brief trowsers, took his thiee- 
inch pipe from his mouth (where it was 
smoking his nose into a kind of salt- 
bacon), and, pointing to a sloop whidi 
had just come to anchor, growled his 
opinion that *«that 'ere craft was the 
Blunderbuss, if ever there was a Blun* 
derbuss." A little boat went down the 
side ; a couple of sailors leaped into it ; 
then came a tall feUow in landsman's 
costume ; and lastly a woman was lifted 
down and placed in the stem-sheets. 
With feathery oars, and quick, short- 
winded jumps, the corpulent little shal- 
lop dodged awa^ from the vessel, and 
commenced butting through the ripples 
towards the shore. How like, and yet 
how unlike, were the circnmstanoes of 
the scene to those which marked that 
by-gone morning when Baohel came to 
the self- same landing with her fiither. 
Have the kindness not to look under 
the women's hoods, thou ancient mari- 
ner. Art thou not conscious of the 
impropriety of staring into the faces of 
people who do not know whether they 
are crying or not ? And lo ! the ancient 
mariner is conscious of it ; for he hitches 
up his trowsers, though they are too 
short already, and sidles off, muttering: 
** Heave ahead, Jack, and let tiie women 
pipe their eyes." — Commendable, deH- 
cate-hearted ancient mariner ! 
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There was a shout of "Hurrah, 
mother! hurrah, Aunt Ann !" from the 
Ifoat, and a weak, tremulous, tearful 
response of " Mark ! Rachel !" from the 
shore. Thon the boat thumped against 
the stairway, and, with a hurried, heed- 
less rush, the two exiles once more 
reached New England soil. •* My eyes, 
what a pooty gal!" muttered the an- 
cient mariner, from a respectful dis- 
tance. ** What a cargy of busses she's 
a unloadin'. Pd give my figgcrhead to 
b'long to that 'ere crew." 

Even John Bowson, forgetting all his 
thaumatographioal theories about the 
Mores, threw his arms around Rachel's 
neck, and received a kiss which made 
the Jack on shore and the two Jacks in 
the boat wince with jealousy. After 
which, cramming his hat over his face, 
he set up a hullabaloo of inappeasablo, 
childish weeping, stumbling on in the 
train of the others as they hurried away 
up the street toward the homes where 
they had been so miserable and so 
happy. 

As the party turned a comer, it came 
full upon Elder Noyes and Justice Haw- 
thorne walking in company. The min- 
ister halted as if petrified, blushed, 
turned pale, and finally put out an un- 
steady hand, stammering: "Oh, truly 
— yes — it is Mark and Rachel." 

Mark stepped straight by him, and 
shook hands heartily with the Justice. 
Rachel curtsied slightly, but without 
speaking, or so much as withdrawing 
her fingers from the grasp of Aunt Ann 
and Good-wife Stanton. The conscience- 
stricken man's arm dropped, and he 
slunk aside to exchange a confused 
greeting with lunatic John Bowson. 
" I am right well pleased to see you 
again, Mark," said the gentlemanly, 
self-possessed Hawthorne. ^ And you 
also, Mrs. Rachel, it rejoices me to find 
you in safety and in such excellent 
health. Mark, my young friend, have 
no manner of uneasiness because you 
broke jail — nothing will come of that 
matter. I will see to it myself that no 
complaint be made. Never was rum 
put to better use than that wherewith 
you beguiled those vagabond guards- 
men. Gentlewomen, my respects to 
you all. I will pleasure myself with 
seeing you again soon at your houses." 

" What a kind o' good friendly man 
Justice Hawthorne is, to be sure," said 
GkK)d-wife Stanton, as the parties separ- 
ated. " How very curons that such a 
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friendly man should 'a been so fierce in 
the prosecutions !" 

Tney had almost reached the gate, 
when John Bowson startled them by 
running ahead and pointing with an 
alarmed look behind. They turned, and 
saw a small, shaggy dog, lean, starved, 
and shabby, with very much such a 
figure and air as would have been pro- 
duced by slipping a canine skeleton into 
the skin of the vanished Frisk. The 
creature was following them at a little 
distance, its head and tail humbly de- 
pressed, but watching them furtively 
from under its nervous eyelids. ** Why, 
it is Frisk !" said Aunt Ann. *' Why, 
Frisk ! Frisk ! come here, poor fellow !" 

The dog seemed to think that he was 
indeed a poor fellow, not worthy the 
notice of such good people ; for he ap- 
proached hesitatingly, sidlin?, whining 
trembling, and wagging his numiliat^ 
tail with a gesture of timorous depreca- 
tion. It was with great difficnlty that 
they coaxed him to them ; and when 
Mark took him up, he shivered and 
whimpered in an ague of fright. He 
hardly seemed to &aw one from an- 
other, or, indeed, to recognize any of 
them distinctly ; but he licked all their 
hands, and, when his name was called, 
acknowledged it by turning his sunken 
eyes on the speaker. "He has been 
almost starved, poor fellow !" said 
Mark ; and Frisk replied by two feeble 
wags of his tail, as much as to say — 
Yes, indeed, I have been almost starved, 
good people. They carried him into 
the house and fed him ; half forgetful 
for the moment of their own past sor- 
rows, so movingly did the inarticulat* 
woes of Frisk call for immediate pity 
and sympathy. 

Very soon old Mr. Higginson huvried 
in joyfully to greet the returned out- 
casts. Of course they asked him to read 
a chapter in the Bible, after which came 
a short prayer, and a hymn uniting all 
voices. Frisk lay and listened, with 
only one fee1)le whine, lamentably differ- 
ent from his sturdy protests of former 
times against the sound of psalmody. 

The next day, by special, yea, by 
most urgent invitation. Skipper Hilton 
found himself seated at the still plenti- 
ful and hospitable board of the Bowsons. 
There was Rachel on his left and Mark 
on his right; Aunt Ann here and Good- 
wife Stanton there ; John Bowson, grin- 
ning timidly, opposite to Sarah Carrier ; 
and, at the head of the table, the yener- 
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able Higginson. Hannah rushed in and 
out, on her errands of supply, crimson 
with boat, hasto, and happiness. Teague 
grinned through the doorway, in a state 
of inestimable delight, or cased bis feel- 
ings by capering about the kitchen in 
the wildest of Irish jigs. Even Frisk 
had recovered a portion of his ancient 
spirits, and carried his wagging tail 
about from one to another of the party, 
as an offering of gratitude and a symbol 
of hope. The eating and drinking wont 
on cheerily, and the talking also ; some- 
times sad, indeed, but generally gay, for 
the sake of the captain. How flattered 
the good women were at his appetite ; 
and how they wondered with increasing 
wonder at his mighty thirst. Then it 
happened that he electrified thorn fivo 
or six times by swearing; after which 
he always half rose to his feet, and 
** begged pardon of the ladies and the 
parson,'* remarking that ho had " learned 
to talk down in the Virginias, where 
they wasn't pertickler." Which excuse 
was accepted by Elder Higginson and 
the ladies as a very natural one ; they 
not having the highest opinion of the 
state of morals in those same episcopal, 
Puritan-persecuting Virginias. But, in 
spite of his peccadilloes, the captain 
made a good impression ; all the better, 
no doubt, because he was something of 
a novelty ; for such a hearty, roaring, 
roystering, jolly hurricane of a man was 
seldom seen in the serious society of 
New England. 

**Lack-a-day, me," said Good-wife 
Stanton ; "we was so mortal sorry you 
wouldn't come ashore with them yes- 
terday, and put up with us from tho 
first." 

"Oh, mother," interposed Rachel, 
**we tried all we could to bring him. 
And you would'nt come ; would you, 
captain ?" 

** Not I, my beauty," responded Hil- 
ton. ♦* Bless my stars, I wasn't going 
to land cargo before it was wanted. Ye 
see, marm," (to Good- wife Stanton) ** I 
says to myself, says I, lay off, Jim 
Hilton, till they've sarved out a good 
shake o' the hand all round ; and then, 
if they offers you a turn, why, put in 
your flipper hearty. Marm, 1 looks to- 
wards ye." 

He poured down a bumper of ven- 
erable canary, and followed it up by a 
smack, at least as considerable in its 
way as a fishing smack. Good-wife 
Stanton nodded, simpered, tasted her 



wine, and actually blushed a little be- 
hind her goblet. The captain was cer- 
tainly a good-looking man, and had a 
very taking way with him ; but it would 
not do to think of marrying again at her 
ago ; and doubtless he meant nothing 
at all ; it was only his manner. 

" And so that's the little gal as had 
the tantrums?" continued the skipper, 
staring rather surUIy at Sarah Carrier, 
who, despite her large stock of native 
impudence, flinched beneath his eye, 
and looked as if she wanted to 
creep under the table. She had con- 
ceived a strong liking and a profound 
respect for this great, hearty, deafen- 
ing man from foreign parts, and would 
rather have been frowned upon by a 
dozen elders than by him. 

**0h, captain," said Rachel, "Mark 
and I, we feel as if we couldn't bear any 
grudge to Sartdi, for all her jconvulsions. 
If it hadn't been for her, I don't know 
as wo should have been married to this 
day." 

" Don't know as I feel any the more 
obleeged to her for that," growled the 
skipper gallantly, giving Rachel a wink 
sufficient to have upset a jolly-boat. 
Hereupon every body giggled, except 
Sarah, who looked quite drowned in 
shame and affliction. 

"Captain Hilton," said Elder Hig- 
ginson presently, *' let me invite you to 
fill your glass ; and let us all drink to 
the continuing happiness of that es- 
pousal which was celebrated amid so 
much distrust and weeping. I am 
aware that the numberless and pro- 
digious exorbitances of health- drinking 
are to be avoided by every Chrisdau, 
and have been justly lashed by many 
of my pastoral brethren. But it is 
quite another thing to drink to such a 
holy institution as marriage, which is 
celebrated, for tho most part, only once 
in a man's life, and for which our Lord 
himself made wine in Cana of Galilee. 
Wherefore, let us, once for all, fill our 
cups in memory of the nuptials of our 
dear Mark and Rachel." 

" Fill the little gal's cup, too," struck 
in that good-natured Hilton. *^ If she 
helped splice 'em together, let her bear 
a hand in wishing 'em good luck." 

Sarah's eyes, which had been grow- 
ing dim and misty in grief, sparkled up 
with delight, as she glanced from the 
stranger's smile of favor to her bubbly 
glass of canary. And .thus the entire 
party drank a hearty bumper of benevo- 
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lence to the present and future of the 
youthful couple. 

AH this time, poor John Bowson, 
once so gay and loquacious on festive 
occasions, sat quiet and silent in that 
timidity which often marks an unhinged 
spirit. None of the family spoke to 
him, for fear of striking out from his 
weak brain some absurd spark of lu- 
nacy. Rachel filled his glass, and 
smiled kindly in his unsteady, humble 
eyes ; but he only seemed embarrassed 
by her attentions, and looked hastily 
away, as if unable to bear the gaze of 
her gentle sanity. Once he asked 
Sarah Carrier, in a loud whisper, ** who 
was that lady?'* Rachel heard him, 
and replied, " Why, uncle, I am your 
niece, your little niece ?'* •* Oh,'* said 
he, with a nervous glance of admira- 
tion at her handsome face and genteel 
matronly carriage, ♦* I — I didn't know 
as I had such a fine niece." 

He was evidently wandering in vain 
among shattered recollections of the 
past, quite unable to identify her with 
that shadowy, by-gone Rachel, who, in 
her supposed witch character, had 
been to him as a nightmare. Hil- 
ton stared at him with a frank, vig- 
orous, pitiful interest, which put him 
greatly out of countenance. Several 
times the skipper lifted a glass, as if to 
drink his health ; but the poor, broken- 
down man*s eye always dodged away, 
and hid itself in some comer, or under 
the table. When the cat came in, and 
smelied about from guest to guest for 
some small charity in the way of a 
chicken bone, he looked stealthily at 
Hilton, as if to see what that great per- 
sonage would do in such a dangerous 
emergency. It was an evident relief, 
and yet a disappointment to him, when 
pussy was showed away harmlessly into 
the kitchen. But he dared not express 
his feelings on the mighty event; for 
he was completely cowed by the solid, 
vigorous rationality of the minds about 
him. 

Rachel looked at her aunt, and thought 
that she had never seen a more saintly 
visage. Thin, pale, composed, subdued, 
Mistress Bowson had a certain prayer- 
ful expression, which told of great griefs 
borne daily to sepulchres hewn in the 
Rock of ages. Rachers own face had a 
little, a very little, and only at moments, 
of this seeming ; but flushed over by the 
glow of health, and that abounding 
hope which scarcely any affliction can 



wholly dissipate from the morning of 
life. 

Well, in spite of these little sorrow- 
clouds blowing from the past, the meal 
went on cheerfully for the most part ; 
and, in its jolly progress, finally reached 
the stage of dessert It was the custom 
in those good old days, not only to ask 
a blessing over the dinner, but to return 
thanks after it ; and this second devo- 
tion was often introduced just previous 
to the dessert, so that the children could 
be sent away from table ; for our sens- 
ible ancestors thought it unwise to ex- 
pose the little people to the temptations 
of strong liquors and rich pastry. Ac- 
cordingly, on the advent of the pies and 
rum-punch, Elder Higginson rose, and 
murmured a short expression of grati- 
tude for the abundance which had been 
vouchsafed. Now, Skipper Hilton had 
either never seen this practice in Vir- 
ginia, or else he had forgotten it in the 
course of his multitudinous voyagings ; 
for he fell into a very curious and 
memorable mistake on the occasion. 
Hearing a few words about Heaven and 
Divine Providence, he thought it was a 
religious toast ; and rising also, with an 
air of profound respect, he drank it in a 
full bumper. Elder Higginson sat down 
in much wondering confusion, while the 
rest of the company made haste to get 
their mouths into their sleeves, so as to 
smile invisibly. 

The next incident was, that John Bow- 
son actually spoke, and made a very 
sane and very characteristic observa- 
tion. "Cap'n Hilton," said he, grin- 
ning quite in his old style, " why don't 
you buy Tituba and Mary Watkins, and 
sell 'em in Virginia?'* 

The captain stared in surprise to hear 
such a practical question from an old 
gentleman whom he had supposed to be 
entirely idiotic. Then, shaking his head 
in grave disapproval of the proposition, 
he replied : ** Witches, am't they ? Sold 
to pay prison expenses, I s'pose. May 
I be sunk if ever I buy any of your old 
Salem witch-meat!" 

The women laughed, as they now did 
at everything that the skipper said ; 
and John Bowson, much abashed, sidled 
after Sarah Carrier into the kitchen. 
** Well, my lass," said Hilton, turning 
to Rachel, ** now what's a going to come 
of you?" 

The young wife smiled, and, reaching 
across him, took the hand of her hus- 
band. 
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•All right!" shouted this thunder- 
gust of a sailor, clasping both of those 
hands in his own. •* And may we three 
come to the same good port at last 
together." 

•* Yea, verily," added Elder Higgin- 
son, with his kindly smile ; '* a good 
port I hope it will be, and large enough 
for more than we think of, or could 
think of." 

** And I hope Master Mark will be a 
justice of the peace," broke in Sarah 
Carrier from the door-way, anxious to 
maintain her post in the general favor. 

*' And I hope that old gentleman will 
find his wits again, or get along comfable 
without 'em," said the skipper, pointing 
to John Bowson, as he sat staring at 
Frisk in the kitchen. 

'* Surely, I hope so, if it is best," ob- 
served Elder Higginson. 

•* And good luck to all good people !" 
roared Hilton, draining on a final bump- 
er, and rising from the table. 

And so they disappeared, aU of them 
— ^goqd and evil — kindly and selfish — 
rich in a pure conscience or stained with 
the blood of innocence — all flying away 
and vanishing from my mind's eye for- 
ever. If I believe, or dare affirm, any- 
thing of the subsequent life of any of 
them, it is in accordance wiUi the kindly 
wishes of this last banquet Concern- 



ing those whose names were not men- 
tioned there, we may frankly accept 
some indistinct knowledge from history. 
It is history which tells us that Elder 
Noyse was able to retain his post by 
dint of a fair-faced penitence ; and that 
Parris, after holding on sullenly for 
four years, was obliged by in appeas- 
able public aversion to go out of Salem 
Village into unknown places; to fly 
away altogether, with his own sins and 
the sins of his people upon him, like the 
scapegoat of Israel driven loathingly 
away into trackless deserts. Cotton 
Mather clung to his pulpit in Boston, 
working diligently at sermons and 
church-histones, winning slowly back 
some of the golden opinions that he had 
lost in this game of witchcraft, but 
never after quite as opulent as before 
in the general confidence and love. Cre- 
dulous superstition had led him to mount 
the pale horse of death ; and domineer- 
ing self-conceit had spurred him on to 
despotic bloody extremities. Let all 
future Cotton Mathers learn charity 
from his unintentional sins, and the 
mortifying inevitable manner in which 
they found him out For, if there is any 
lesson to bo drawn from this book, it is, 
that, even in such a trinity as futh. 
hope, and charity, the greatest and mo^t 
beautiful thing of all is charity. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 
I.— NEW BOOKS. 



— Virginia JUuslrated: containing a ViiU 
to the Virginian Canaan, and the Adventures 
of Porte Crayon and his Cousins, Illustrated 
from Drawings by Porte Crayon (Harpers). 
A large, handsome volume, the text and 
cuts of which have already appeared in 
Harper-s Magazine. It is a record of ad- 
venture — of camping, and fishing, and frol- 
icking ; of character, life, and manners in 
the Old Dominion ; and it is executed, both 
by pen and pencil, in a most lively and 
attractive manner. The author is a person 
of very close and humorous observation, 
and a great deal of skill in humorous de- 
lineation. The first trip to " Canaan" was 
made by a party of friends, whose enjoy- 
ment, despite all the little inevitable in- 
conveniences of such an excursion, was so 



decided, that a bevy of lovely friends and 
cousins besought, with lips and eyes, the 
gallant Porte Crayon to "take us some- 
where.' ' Happy, no less than gallant :— >will 
any young gentleman— let him be an artist, 
a poet, and a humorist, also— fancy him- 
self taken out upon the piazza by the love- 
liest of her sex, and entreated, cajoled, 
flattered, to take her and her friends 
" somewhere." Our author is the man who 
has not only suffered that sweet tortare, 
but he has done the thing; be takes the 
ladles somewhere, and invites us to accom- 
pany him, in so sprightly a style that only 
a churl would refuse. They go to fa- 
mous and pleasant places — to Weyer's Care, 
the Natural Bridge, Monticello, Fauquier, 
Springs, Berkeley Springs, as well as to 
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other purely pictnresqno parts of their 
state. It is a thoroughly American and 
racy book. 

—The ReTerend Charles Haddon Spur- 
gcoD is, probably, at this moment, the most 
famous preacher in the world. Various 
circumstances may account for the fact, but 
the fact is unquestionable. In this country 
very large editions of his sermons are sold, 
and many anecdotes are constantly told of 
him in the newspapers. But no man who 
has witnessed the popular excitement at- 
tendant upon the preaching of certain cler- 
gymen, like the late Rev. J. N. Maffit, for 
example, is ignorant that the immense 
reputation does not necessarily imply an 
equal power or genius in the individual. 
Certainly, in the case of Mr. Spurgeon, 
there have been no extracts from his ser- 
mons published which evince a very great 
talent in the preacher himself. A fine fer- 
vor, extreme youth, and a bold, almost an 
audacious, rhetoric, are almost enough to 
explain his position. But to these we 
must, undoubtedly, add what only his 
hearers can experience — great personal 
magnetism and persuasion, the magic of 
oratory, the tone, the mien, the manner, 
which cannot be reported, but which are of 
the profoundest effect. There arc very few 
orators in whose discourses the manner is 
exactly proportioned to the matter. There 
is always a little disappointment in read- 
ing a fine speech. Even what seemed best 
in thought as well as in oratory, when it 
was ppoken, seems tame when it is read. 

But by whatever means a man becomes 
famous, and however justly, everybody 
wants to know something about him. 
Probably as many of us would crowd the 
street to see Lucrezia Borgia as Florence 
Nightingale. What pleasure there is in 
reading of George Fox, and Whitfield, and 
Wesley, as well as of Nelson and Decatur. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that some 
enterprising publisher should issue, as soon 
as it could be collected, SpurgeorCs Life and 
Miniitry, which is republished here by Shel- 
don, Blakeman &. Co. 

Of course, there is very little to say of 
him. We learn that he comes of ministers 
— his grandfather and father, both of whom 
are living, being clergymen. The biogra- 
phy informs us, in stately style, that '* Mr. 
Spurgeon is of Nonconformist descent, and 
entered this world on the 19 ih June, 1834." 
He is, consequently, now about twenty- 



three years of age. He began to address 
Sunday-schools when he was about sixteen, 
and soon after preached his first sermon. 
In 1853, '*ju8t turned nineteen years of 
age," he was called to London to New 
Park-street Chapel. Personally he is "a 
little below the common stature, with a 
person that inclines to the thick and plump. 
The color of his eyes is black, that of his 
hair, dark chestnut, and his complexion is 
bloodless ; his face is a medium between 
the circle and the square, and approaches 
either according to the point from which 
it is viewed. It is rather sleek and inex- 
pressive, and, as the lymphatic prevails in 
his temperament, it is in keeping with a 
spirit naturally cheerful and content. * * * 
His joints are by no means firmly set, and 
be has a curious litheness of limb. 

<'One is at a loss to comprehend how 
the oily and the adipose could long keep 
the company of so firm, active, and per- 
severing a mind. His voice is full, clear, 
and musical. It is not commonly raised 
above the conversational tone, and is never 
heard in vociferous bursts and fulmina- 
tions. It is singularly adapted to the ex- 
pression of the plaintive and the pathetic. 
He is not a rapid or fervent speaker, be- 
ing never caught up and carried away 
with his subject, but rather keeping that 
firm footing whereby he is able to catch up 
and carry away his audience. His gestures 
are few and natural. When animated with 
high thoughts, he looks aloft, and has the 
rapt and enthusiastic air of Powers's new 
statue, // Penaeroto ; when his ideas are 
familiar, he stoops over the pulpit, rests 
on his elbow, and sometimes ungracefully 
places his breast on his open Bible. His 
general manner is serious, frank, and 
calm, yet tender and genial. He has more 
humor than wit. but little of either has 
yet ever appeared in his sermons, and it 
may admit of a doubt whether either has 
much share in his mental composition." 

The portrait prefixed to this little volume 
is not prepossessing, and the specimens of 
the preacher's eloquence evidently require 
his utterance to give them their proper 
point We subjoin one of the passages, 
from which the reader will readily infer 
that the spoken effect may have been very 
impressive, although there is no fine touch 
of poetry or imagination in the words 
themselves : 

'* There was a feast once, snch as, I 
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think, scarcely ever was seen. Ten thou- 
itand lamps lit up the gorgeous halln ; the 
king Fat on his throne ; and around him 
were his wives and concubines. Thoy ate, 
they drank ; the bowls were filled to the 
brim, and merrily the hours danced on. 
Loud was the bacchanalian 8hout, and 
loud the Bong. They drank deep, they 
drank curses to the God of Jacob ; they 
took the sacred wine-cup. and they poured 
in their unhallowed liquors ; they drank 
them down, and drank again, and the 
merry shout rang through the halls ; the 
viol and harp were there, and the musio 
sounded. List! list! list! it is the last 
feast that Babel shall ever see. Even now 
the enemies are at the gates. They come! 
they come! O Belshazzarl read that 
writing thi-re — • Thou art weighed in the 
balance, and art found wanting.' O Bel- 
shazzar! stay thy feasting ; see the shaft of 
God. Lo! the death-shaft! It is whizz- 
ing in the air! it ha.<i pierced his heart! 
He falls! he falls! and with him Babel 
falls! That feast was a feast of death. 
'Better to go to the house of mourning 
than to the house of feasting' such as that. 
I have read thy record. O mistress of the 
house ! I say, woman ! I have read thy 
record, and it is enough. I need not cross 
thy threshold ; I do not want to see thy 
magnificent temple ; I never wish to sit ia 
thy splendid halls. It is enough ! I am 
satisfud. Rather would I sleep nightly in 
my shroud, and sit on my coffin, and have 
my grave-stone in the wall of my study, 
and live in a vault forever, than I would 
enter that house of /easting. Good God I 
may I be kept from sinful mirth ! may I 
be kept from the house of sinful feasting ! 
may I never be tempted to cross that tbres- 
hold ! O ! then, young man. who art en- 
chanted by its gayety, charmed by its 
music, stay ! stay ! for every plank in the 
floor is rotten, every stone that is there is 
dug fVom the quarries of hell ; and if thou 
cnterest into that house, thou shalt find 
that ht-r htcp.s lead down to hell, and go 
down to the chambers of everlasting 
woe." 

— Glimpm of jXmeveh B, C. 690, (Mil- 
ler &, Curtis). A quiet book in a bustling 
time ; a curious and felicitous picture of a 
civilization which lies buried under Asian 
Bands, and to .which Layard has so effect- 
ively directed modern attention. The 
work is in the form of letters between 
friendii traveling from Nineveh to Baby- 
lon, and enjoying the experience of both 
cities in the days of Sennacherib, the king. 
By a closf and faithful study of the litera- 
ture in which those cities and their remains 
are preserved to us, and by a natural apti- 
tade to a kind of recondite romance, the 



author of this book succeeds in portraying 
the probabilities of Assyrian politics and 
society, with a tranquil yiyidness which, 
to many tastes, is sure to be fascinat- 
ing. The very design of the work is not 
without the fascination of audacity. That 
any man, especially any American, should 
deliberately devote himself to such specu- 
lations, is, in itself, remarkable ; that be 
should turn them to euch good account, ia 
admirable. Yet our author is in good 
society. Landor and William Ware are 
two conspicuous examples of the skill with 
which such works may be executed. Our 
author's claims are modest, but firm. Ilii 
work belongs to pure literature. It shows 
more than scholarship— a sympathetic In- 
sight into the genius and character of the 
age he describes ; and, as a romantic and 
popular presentation of the interesting 
discoveries of Layard, it claims a perma- 
nent place in the library. 

— The Rev. D. R. Thomason contribatei 
to the debate upon the morality of the 
theatre a little work called FashimabU 
AmusementSt with a review of Rev, Dr, JSei- 
lowt^s Lecture on the Theatre (M. W. Dodd)* 
The essay is written in a temperate man- 
ner, but it is a mistake to call the theatre a 
technically ''fashionable" amusement. The 
opera, undoubtedly, is such, and the opera 
is free from many of the objections of the 
theatre as it is now conducted. However, 
the word *' fashionable-' is of so uncertain 
a meaning that we arc not disposed to argue 
the matter. The subject of amusements is 
not an easy one to deal with, and the uni- 
versal interest excited by it is shown in 
the late controversy upon occa.«ion of Dr. 
Bellows's discourse. Every amusement or 
recreation suppo.<$es some kind of excite, 
ment, and every excitement 'may be made 
injurious. Uow most wisely to control a 
natural and innocent tendency, is a prob- 
lem for the most thoughtful minds. 

— The City, its Sins and Sorrows, by 
TJiomas Guthrie, D. D. (Robert Garter & 
Brothers), is a volume of sermons which 
discuss, in a candid and appreciative spirit, 
the characteristic aspects of city life. The 
author is an eminent Scottish preacher, 
and he speaks in this volume directly, 
frankly, and strongly. It is a good book 
for young men whose feet totter in the un* 
certain streets of the town. 
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II.— LITERARY INTELUGENCE AND GOSSIP. 



The Hutorieal MagazirUy pabliehed ia 
Boston, is a handsome monlhlj quarto, 
devoted to historical intelligence and re- 
search. "We receive the following reply 
to a " Query" in the June number, from a 
most competent and genial critic, whose 
memory is itself a magazine of the choicest 
historical lore. 

"Many thanks for the Hutorieal Magazine^ 
which I return. It appears to me invalu- 
able for the historian, as a rescuer from 
* the tooth of time' of scraps of importance, 
and, also, as a general reference and in- 
dex to historical and biographical works, 
both published and in progress of publica- 
tion. 

*' I like the Queries, and will answer the 
one on ' American Baronett,^ p. 187, viz. : 

" Did the second Sir William Pepperell 
inherit his title from his mother ! Answer : 
JVo. 

"The first Sir William Pepperell, enno- 
bled for his capture of Lewisburg in 1745, 
married Mary, daughter of Grove Uirst, a 
granddaughter of Chief Justice Bewail, 
of Massachusetts. Their only son (An- 
drew) died in 1751, aged twenty-five, and 
their only daughter (Elizabeth) married 
Col.* Nathaniel Sparhawk, of the Council 
of Massachusetts and a judge. Sir William 
died in 1759, and Lady Mary in 1789. 

" William, son of Col. Sparhawk, at the 
request of his grandfather. Sir William P., 
(who made him principal heir to his great 
estate) had his name changed to Pepperell 
by the Legislature of Massachusettp, and 
fifteen years after the decease of his grand- 
father was created a baronet, viz., in Octo- 
ber, 1774. 

"The last Sir William married a daugh- 
ter of Col. Isaac Reyall, of Medford, and 
both the Baronet and Col. Reyall went to 
England as loyalists in 1775. This baro- 
net's only son also died before his father, 
▼iz., in 1809— the baronet died in London, 
Dec. 2, 1816— when the title became ex- 
tinct. Two daughters of the Baronet 
were living in England at my first trip 
across the water in 1832, viz., Lady Pal- 
mer and Lady Congreve. 

"Now, you will ask how I came to know 



about this nobleman, and I will tell you. 
He was first cousin to my maternal grand- 
mother, who was a Sparhawk, and the wife 
of Judge Ropes, of ' Mass, Sup. Cur.^ be- 
fore the revolution." 



The " Blackwood" minor stories, in the 
interval of Bulwer's more serious perform- 
ances, have been very admirable and 
very popular. It will be pleasant to our 
readers to know that Katie Stewart^ The 
Quiet Heart, Zaidee^ and The Mhelinga, 
arc by the same author— Mrs. Oliphant 



That glorious veteran of letters, Walter 
Savage Landor, of whose choicer bits of 
wisdom and sentiment George S. Hillard 
made so discreet a selection, so worthily 
printed by Ticknor & Fields, has recently 
written the following letter. " Time oan- 
not wither" him " nor custom stale." He 
is a noble Roman to the end. 

" I have been reading. In Howitt's 

* Haunts and Homes of British Poets,' a 
statement that some of Sbakspeare's fam- 
ily are living in obscurity and destitution. 
God forbid it should continue so! * * 

* * I know not whether I have said it 
anywhere, but I have often thought it, that 
all the poetry that has existed, from the 
song of the angels at the creation down 
to the present hour, it is not worth his and 
Milton's ; nor has there been any philoso- 
phy so applicable, so generous, or so 
sound. He and Defoe have afibrded the 
most delight to their native land. Some 
little was done for the descendant of De- 
foe ; shall nothing be done for the descend- 
ant of Shakspeare? Pardon, sir, my 
importunity. You have once made my 
voice beard ; raise yours above it now, in 
a cause more noble still. 

" During the short term of my life I 
will subscribe £5 yearly to avert a nation- 
al disgrace. If. as Mr. Howitt says, every 
man who has been delighted by Shak- 
speare will give only one penny, once for 
all, it will be done." 



Mr. Bayle St. John, son, we believe, of 
Augustus St. John, both English authors 
of good repute, has just abridged the 
" Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon, or 
the reign of Louis XIV. and the Regency." 
In the course of the work the reader will 



* Son of Rev. John Sparhawk, of Bristol, B. I., and brother of Rov. John Sparhawk, of 
Salem, Mats. 
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find the following illustration of the delect- 
able state of society in the royal days of 
France. 

" Bonnocil, introducer of the ambassa- 
dors, being dead, Breteuil obtained his 
post. Breteuil was not without intellect, 
but aped courtly manners, called himself 
Baron dc Breteuil, and was much torment- 
ed and laughed at by his friends. One 
day, dining at the house of Madame de 
Pontchartrain. and speaking very autbori- 
tatively, Madame de Pontchartrain dis- 
puted with him, and, to test his knowledge, 
offered to make a bet that he did not know 
who wrote the Lord's Prayer. He defend- 
ed himself as well as he was able, and suc- 
ceeded in leaving the table without being 
called upon to decide the point. Caumar- 
tin, who saw his embarrassment, ran to 
him, and kindly whispered in his ear that 
Moses was the author of the Lord's Prayer. 
Thus strengthened, Breteuil returned to the 
attack, brought, while taking coffee, the 
conversation back again to the bet, and, 
after reproaching Madame do Pontchar- 
train for supposing him ignorant upon 
Buch a point, and declaring he was 
ashamed of being obliged to say such a 
trivial thing, pronounced emphatically 
that it was Moses who had written the 
Lord's Prayer. The burst of laughter 
that, of course, followed this, overwhelm- 
ed him with confusion. Poor Breteuil was 
for a long time at- loggerheads with his 
friend, and the Lord's Prayer became a 
standing reproach to him. He had a 
friend, the Marquis de Gesvres, who, upon 
some points, was not much better inform- 
ed. Talking one day in the cabinet of the 
King, and admiring in the tone of a con- 
noisseur some fine paintings of the Cruci- 
fixion by the. first masters, he remarked 
that they were all by one hand. He 
was laughed at, and the different painters 
were named, as recognized by their style. 
* Not at all,' said the Marquis, * the painter 
Is called Lvri ; do you not see his name 
upon all the pictures?' What followed 
after such gross stupidity and ignorance 
may be imagined." 

The wretched fate which persecuted 
poor Biirger,the poet of" Lenore," through 
all his life, seems even to follow him be- 
yond the tomb. Even his grave was for 
a long time unknown, until, in 1845, some 
Gottingen students, warmed, by the jead- 
ing of Herr Otto Miiller's novel, the jBub- 
joct matter of which is Burger's life, re- 
solved to find it out. They succeeded, 
indeed, so far as to discover a sexton who 
•remembered the statement of a tailor, to 
the end that a poor man of the name of 
tBunMn* ii«d been borled, years ago, ob a 



certain spot in such and such a grave-yanU 
That poor man Burger had died from 
want and misery ; only the publisher, Mr. 
Dietrich, of Gottingen, had followed the 
coffin and planted an acacia-tree upon the 
tomb. The acacia-tree was found, and by 
this means the unhappy poet's last resting- 
place identified. The students applied to 
the Hanoverian government and had the 
place granted to them for the purpose of 
erecting a monument on the spot The 
acacia was cut down— and there the affair 
has rested ever since. The monument has 
not been erected, for want of funds, and 
the graceful tree which a kind hand bad 
planted, and which alone singled out the 
poet's grave from the rest, has disappeared. 
The grave of Biirger is not only without a 
monument— it is lost altogether. 



The. author of the two popular novels, 
Drank Farleigh and Lewis Arundel ^ isF. R 
Smedley. 

MM. Firmin Didot, of Paris, have pro- 
duced a pocket edition of Horace — the edi- 
tion of John Bond, of classic and Elzevir 
fame— -with copious notes, an admirable 
introductory sketch of the poet's life, by 
Noel des Vergers, and a series of studies 
and landscapes illustrative of the text. It 
is a delicious edition. 



An admirable library edition of Thaeke- 
ray^a Miscellanies has just been completed in 
London, in four volumes. It contains the 
various papers and sketches published here 
in a pretty series, four or five years ago, 
by the Appletons. 



" Our own" Mr. W. H. Russell, of the 
London Times, is issuing, serially, the Brit- 
ish Expedition to the Crimea. The narra- 
tive will be completed in twelve monthly 
parts, of which four have been published. 
It is not a reprint of any previous work, 
but a recasting of old personal knowledge, 
for the filling up of gaps, and for the re- 
moval of what flaws may have appeared 
in it. The work is illustrated with maps, 
plans, and pictures ; and of a siege that 
had in itself the dimensions of a European 
war. It is such a history as our own time 
only could have furnished. 



A handsome quarto volume is just pub- 
lished in London, containing Addressee oo 
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Differeat Public Occaaions, hj H. R. H. 
PriDce Albert, K. 6., President of the So- 
ciety of Arts. 

Stepping back two ccntariee, it appears 
that the first book published ia British 
America was "The Psalms, in Metre, 
faithfully translated, for the Use, Edifica- 
tion and Comfort of the Saints, in Public 
and Private, especially in New England," 
printed at Cambridge, in 1640. The ver- 
sion was made by Thomas Welde, of Rox- 
bury, Richard Mather, of Dorchester, and 
John Elliot, the famous apostle to the In- 
dians. The translators seem to have been 
aware that it possessed but little poetical 
merit "If,*- say they, in their preface, 
'* the verses are not always so smooth and 
elegant as some may desire and expect, 
let them consider that God's altar needs 
not our polishing ; for we have respected 
rather a plain translation, than to smooth 
our verses with the sweetness of any para- 
phrase, and so have attended to conscience 
rather than elegance, and fidelity rather 
than poetry, in translating Hebrew words 
into English language, and David's poetry 
Into English metre." Cotton Mather la- 
ments the inelegance of the version, but 
declares that the Hebrew was most exactly 
rendered. After a second edition had been 
printed, President Dunster, of Harvard 
College, assisted by Mr. Richard Lyon, a 
tutor at Cambridge, attempted to Improve 
It, and in their advertisement to the godly 
reader, they state that they " had special 
eye both to the gravity of the phrase of 
sacred writ and sweetness of the verse." 
Dunster's edition was reprinted twenty- 
three times in America, and several times 
in Scotland and England, where It was 
long used in the dissenting congregations. 
The following specimen is from the second 
edition : 

TAALU CXXXVIL 

" The rivers on of Babilon 

There when wee did sit downe. 
Yea, even then, we mourned when 
Wee remembered Sion. 

" Onr harp woe did hang it amid, 
Upon the willow tree, 
BocauBe there they that us away 
Led lu captivitce, 

*' Bequir'd of ua a song, and thus 
Aakt mirth us waste whn laid, 
Bine us among a Sion's song, 
Unto as then they said. 



" The Lord's song aing can woe, being 
In ptrangcr's land 1 then let 
Lose her skill my right hand if I 
Jerusalem forget. 

** Let cleave my toDgae my pallet on 
If mind thee do not I, 
If chiefe joyes o'er I poize not more 
Jerusalem my joy. 

** Remember, Lord. Edom's sons' word, 
Unto the ground, said they, 
It rase, it rase, when as it was 
Jerusalem her day. 

" Blest shall he be that paycth thee. 
Daughter of Babilon, 
Who must be wase, that which thou hast 
Rewarded us upon. 

" O happie bee shall sorely bee 
That taketh up, that eico 
The little ones against the stones 
Doth into pieces breako." 



The London Atheneum speaks with great 
diflSculty of any American book, and finds 
the fact, that it is American, sufficient 
condemnation. When it can possibly utter 
a word of praise, it is proportionably vain- 
able, and we quote the following favorable 
notice of a recent good American story. 
There is a very characteristic fling at the 
end: 

" 7%e Bay Path : a Tale of New Enff- 
land Colonial Life, By J. G. Holland. 
(New York, Putnam &> Co.) Stories about 
the earlv settlers in New England will 
always have an interest to the English 
reader. It is the romance of American 
history. * The Bay Path' is not a power- 
ful tale, but it is a very interesting one. 
John Woodcock is an excellent character, 
with his shrewd, quaint, good sense, and 
intractable nature, his false position 
amongst a decorous, orderly community, 
and their entire inability to understand 
him or deal with him. Indeed, all that 
concerns John Woodcock is extremely well 
managed. Mary Woodcock, the daughter, 
is less successful. The pity and interest 
which every reader must feel in her fate, 
can scarcely overcome the repugnance ex- 
cited by her forward behavior towards 
her lover ; even her incipient insanity is 
not a sufficiently mitigating circumstance. 
Mary Pynchon, the legitimate heroine 
falls into a similar, though less pronounced, 
unfeminine line of conduct, which detracts 
from the reader's respect for her. Mr. 
Moxon, the weak, foolish, scrupulous, con- 
scientious minister, with his bewitched 
children, is a good character well worked 
out. The pictures of early settler life 
are well drawn, the whole story is Inter- 
esting, and has an air of truth and reality 
which Is highly to be commended. The 
style, too, & good and simple ; and the 
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English is not American, which will be a 
recommendation to readers on this side 
of the water." 



Bat, in the following, the truculent 
Atheneum revels in the onslaught : 

" Grade Ambtr. By Mrs. W. C. Denison. 
(New York. Sheldon & Co.) — ' Gracie Am- 
ber' is a foolish, ambitious American novel, 
written after a magic-lantern pattern. The 
heroine is a * veiled lady,' who lives in 
elegance and mystery. She goes every 
Sunday to church and sits in a ' richly- 
furnished pew.' ' A long thick veil fell in 
full folds all over her person, her dress was 
unrelieved even by a white collar — all was 
black, dead black. Like a statue she re- 
mained, looking neither to the right nor 
left, holding her black-bound hymn-book 
in her black-gloved hands.' The bad hero 
and the second heroine have an interview. 
''It is needless to tell what transpired in 
the brief fifteen minutes he remained. 
Gracie left that presence a high-souled, 
indignant woman, her eye flashing,' — and 
so forth. ' No longer a child to be sub- 
dued with a look, she herself had looked 
the base, unprincipled aristocrat down, had 
caused him to falter, to apologize, to 
bumble himself to her, and he had left her, 
baffled as he was, with a tide of hate 
coursing through his cowardly bosom, and 
an unheard but deep threat of vengeance 
burne<l upon his lips !' The good hero is 
accused of murder (wrongfully, of course), 
and is tried for his life ; but virtue must 
be respected even when in difficulties — 
accordingly. ' The cell in which liart was 
confined wore an appearance of comfort. 
A soft and rich carpet covered the narrow 
floor, a beautiful little table and writing- 
desk stood beneath the window, which was 
covered with a full white curtain, embroid- 
ered and festooned ; the bed, so narrow 
and uncomfortable, was decked with a 
pretty quilt of white Marseilles, and a few 
choice pictures hung against the wall.' 
' Gracie Amber' is not even a good story 
of its kind ; it is a trashy, incoherent, 
foolish book, below the level of the plot of 
a Victoria Theatre drama." 



Of the author of The Dead Secret and 
his novel, which was so popular among 
ns, when published in scores of news- 
papers, and which has so extensive a sale, 
now that it is complete in book form, we 
find the following appreciating notice from 
one of the roost competent of English 
critics : 

'* To say that Mr. Collins constructs tho 
best story of any living English writer — 
that be has more power than all his con- 
teiDporaries in fascinating the reader's in- 



terest by some perplexing mystery, some 
shadowy terror, with which be lures yoa 
on from page to page until the end is 
reached— is, by this time, almost to utter 
a truism. But it would be doing him the 
grossest injustice if the often insisting on 
the fact were to lead to the inference that 
that is his only merit On the contrary, 
he has all the other qualities of a story- 
teller ; and in none of his works have these 
been more apparent than in ' The Dead 
Secret.' 

** No one is less didactic than Mr. Col- 
lins. He provides ns with no copy-book 
texts ; does not put on cap and gown to 
tell us that virtue is a good thing and vice 
highly improper ; refrains, indeed, from 
expressing any opinions on the subject; 
but makes M^fed what is right and what ii 
wrong, as perfectly as the touch discri- 
minates between smooth and harsh. This 
is the truest province and the highest tri- 
umph of all art, which sickens to its death 
when once it indulges in sermonizing. 

" As a mere story, * The Dead Secret' is 
one of the author's best. The mystery is 
of a nature to excite the keenest curiosity, 
and is admirably concealed till it is the 
writer-s pleasure to unfold it. 

« The various elements of romance pro- 
duce a tale which Mrs. Radcllffe herself 
never surpassed for awful fascination, 
while, in other respects, the superiority of 
the living writer to the dead enchantreas 
is too obvious to need pointing out. 
• ••••• 

" Another characteristic of the story is 
the quiet ease with which the resi^ectivc 
characters are dismissed at the close. 
They disappear, as they might in real life, 
into whatever new phase of their existence 
may be waiting for them beyond the limits 
of the story ; they do not descend through 
a trap-door, or vanish in blue fire. This 
may be particularly noted in the last which 
we hear of the old misanthrope, Andrew 
Treverton, and his equally misanthropical 
servant, Shrowl — both purely original 
sketches. 

<' We have purposely avoided mention- 
ing the nature of ' the Secret' in the course 
of this notice, because there may be some 
of our readers who have not yet read Mr. 
Collins's story ; and, for the opposite, or 
rather correlative, reason, that, probablj, 
most of our readers haw by this time en- 
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joyed .the tale, we make no extracts. Mr. 
Collins speaks with too well-known a voice 
to need the help of any reviewer. We 
have merely gi^en expression to the de- 
light we have received with all the earn- 
estness which we feel. 



Of Charlotte Bronte*s Profeasor the fol- 
lowing seems to be the general judgment : 

<* Miss Bronte does not exhibit her char- 
acters in critical action, or under strong 
temptation. Low chicane, astuteness, sen- 
suality, and tyranny, are keenly and ob- 
servantly drawn ; but throughout the 
novel the quietness is unnatural, the level 
of fact too uniform, the restraint and the 
theorv of life too plain. The principles 
and the art of the writer, though true, ex- 
cite no correeponding sympathy on the 
part of the reader — few demands being 
made on his softer or gentler nature. 
There is no Helen Burns that we can 
watch or weep over — no sprightly little 
Adele that we can sport with. Frances 
may possibly be the mother of Lucy Snow, 
and Mdlle. Renter and M. Pelet the co- 
efiScients of Madame Modesto and Paul 
Emmanuel. Similarities of opinion re- 
specting marriage may be traced, not as a 
crime, but an imbecility. Now and then 
there is a touch of grandiloquence that 
astonishes us. Words and events are uti- 
lized in a way that now, knowing the 
author's opportunities, appear to us re- 
markable. On the whole, this tale bears 
to Currer Bell's later works the relations 
which a pre-Shakspearian story docs to the 
drama — it is curious to an artist or psycho- 
logist. On closing this posthumous chap- 
ter, and ending Charlotte Bronte's strange 
literary history, we are reminded of a 
saying of Jean Paul's— * God deals with 
poets as we do with nightingales, hanging 
a dark cloth round the cage until they 
sing the right tune.' " 



The Rev. W. W. Carus Wilson has writ- 
ten a pamphlet to defend the memory of 
his father against what he considers the 
aspersions cast by Mrs. Gaskell, in her 
Life of Charlotte Bronte^ upon the school at 
Cowan Bridge. Miss Bronte has left her 
opinion of it upon record in Jane Eyre^ in 
her description of Lowood School. Her 
statements to Mrs. Gaskell were doubtlessly 
colored by her bitter feeling at the loss of 
her sister there. In any case, a charity- 
school for the children of poor clergymen 
in England is not likely to be a paradise. 



verse. It was pretty good. Now Moxon 
has issued Way-eide Fancies by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frances Freeling Broderip. They 
are also pretty good. But if she did not 
wear a Hood-ed name, they would hardly 
excite attention. Here is a specimen : 

BUCEP. 

When in the silvery moonlight 
The lengthened Btiadows fall, 

And the silence of night is dropping 
Like the gentle dew on all, 

YHien the river's tranquil murmur 

Doth lulling cadence keep, 
And bloflsoms close their weary eyes, 

He giveth all things sleep. 

From the little bud of the daisy, 
And the yoang bird in the nest. 

To the humole bed of the peasant child, 
All share that quiet rest 

It comes to the poor man's garret, 
And the captive's lonely cell. 

On the sick man's tossing, feverish conch 
It lays a blessed spell. 

And the Holy One who sends it down, 

For a heahnfj^ and a balm, 
Doth bless it with a mighty power, 

Of peacefuloess and calm. 

He oonntB the buds that fade and drop, 
And marks all those who weep ; 

And closes weary, aching eyes 
With the holy kiss of sleep. 

The truest comfort He has given 
For all earth's pain and woe, 

Until that glorious life beyond 
Nor tears nor sleep shall know. 



A few months since, a son of Thomas 
Hood published a volume of prose and 



The Life and Bemains qf Douglas JerrM^ 
by his son, Blanchard Jerrold, are an- 
nounced as preparing by Bradbury it 
Evans. 

Hans Christian Andersen's new book is 
not a success. The fairy story-teller 
makes a poor theologian. Thus : 

** The New Hamlet might have been~> 
and perhaps va«— the title of M. Ander- 
sen's new work. It is a book of specula- 
tions : and the Danish hero of the modern 
tale has something in common with the 
ancient Danish prince. The stories march 
in a parallel line. In both there is a back- 
ground of war, forcing out the dim train 
of speculative ideas into sharp relief by its 
own positive terrors. In both there is a 
loved— and lost— Ophelia, dying, that the 
hero may moralize on fate, and love, and 
death. But the parallel reaches no higher 
than a general imitation of the grand 
dramatic grouping and procession of 
events. Hamlet is a real personage, per- 
ennially interesting to all men— of all 
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creeds and all races. His speculations are 
our speculations, and bis very errors and 
infirmities link him to the common heart. 
Niels Bryde will be perennially wearisome 
to all men and all races — wiih ihe excep- 
tion, perhaps, of a partisan here and there. 
Between the order of their ideas, a chasm 
gapes, wide as the distance from Shak- 
speare to Andersen. Hamlet's speculations 
on time and eternity have a spiritual 
basis : Bryde's speculations have a secta- 
rian basis. Both minds are religious; 
but the piety of Hamlet is the generous 
piety of a philosopher — that of Bryde is 
the piety of a formalist. 

"M. Andersen has meant to frame a 
story which should rank as one of the 
* Evidences ;' but his failure is absolute. 
We may go further, and say, in his anxiety 
to appear impartial, and allow each side 
its hearing, he has stated many arguments, 
stereotyped and usual, but plausible, which 
he has left unanswered. With great force 
and clearness he has put together all that 
science, half understood, is imagined to 
oppose in the way of natural fact or rea- 
sonable inference to the religious belief of 
mankind. These statements are left to 
produce an impression ; and in the end 
they are vaguely met by an assertion that 
faith is a gift, not an acquisition. In his 
hands, the worse is allowed to appear the 
better reason." 

And again, another critic says : 

** To assert against materialists the im- 
mortality of the soul is a large and very 
serious theme for a short novel, by a lively 
teller of good stories. A very good story 
is this of To Be, or JVot To Be? wherever 
(as in the first five chapters, and afterwards 
in various odd pages) the story runs un- 
weighted by the sermon. In the way of 
human fame, at any rate, Hans Andersen 
has known how to assure us of his immor- 
tality by writing fairy tales; but, alas! 
when he writes for us a sermon, we may 
find in it reason enough to doubt his pos- 
session of a soul." 



The day of dear books is past, even in 
England. Smith, Elder & Co. announce 
that they are about to publish a select 
series of cheap reprints, from their copy- 
rights of standard books, including works 
by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell (Misses 
Bronte). W. M. Thackeray, Miss Marti- 
neau, Wilkie Collins, Leigh Hunt, Talbot 
Gwynne, Holme Lee, the author of " John 
Halifax," the author of *'The Fair Ca- 
rew," etc. 



The admirable labors of Professor 
Child, in oar early literature, arc thus re- 
cognized by the Londoa Atkeneum: 



" The Americans have recently under- 
taken a good work, which they have placed 
in the hands of Mr. Child, one of the Pro- 
fessors of Cambridge College. Massachu- 
setts. It is to consist of a collection of 
all the ballads and ballad poetry of Eng- 
land and Scotland, from the earliest date 
to, we believe, the reign of Queen Anne. 
It will, of course, embrace the works of 
Percy, Ritson, Utterson, etc., in this inter- 
esting department of letten*, as well as 
every production of the kind in black- 
letter, now known, or which may hereafter 
be recovered. If well executed, it will 
form a useful work, and we are sorry that 
it has not originated on this side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Child is known by va- 
rious works upon early poetry and phil- 
ology, and last by an excellent edition of 
all the works of Spenser, published about 
a year ago in Boston." 

We have had an American opinion of 
Dickens's Little Dorrit, not very flattering 
to the last work of the great novelist. 
There is something so cordial, and genial, 
and appreciative, in the English notices, 
that we shall please our readers by ex- 
tracting the point of some of ihem. The 
Examiner J an old and faithful friend of 
Dickens, says, in a thoughtful article, 
written, probably, by John Forster, and 
which we commend to an equally thought- 
ful attention, as an illustration of crUidsmt 
not of book noticing : 

" We do not hold it to be either Mr. 
Dickens's best or his worst work, but, as 
we have said, we believe it to be of all 
others, as to its aim, the highest, and, we 
may add also, as to its manner of con- 
struction, the one that is most character- 
istic of his genius. 

''Its aim, from which never a shaft 
diverges, is to show the beauty — even the 
sublimity — of a simple, unaffected, and 
unselfish doinc: of all duties, great and 
little ; the ugliness and baseness of the 
qualities that are antagonist to this. 
Little Dorrit is the subject of the novel, 
and she means Duty, as, in Spenser, Una 
means Truth, or Duessa Falsehood. The 
words Do It begin and end, possibly, not 
by accident, her very name. Her charac- 
ter, the character of Duty, runs as a golden 
thread through the whole story. The tale 
is divided — no scheme could be simpler — 
into two parts. Poverty and Wealth. 
Through poverty and wealth, the golden 
thread of Duty runs, ever the same. Little 
Dorrit is tried by endurance of the lowest 
depths of want, hopeless confinement in a 
debtors' prison, and is then submitted to 
the test of an abrupt change from want to 
wealth. The golden thread runs on with- 
out a break, without a bend. Little Dorrit 
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is then tried with gold, and afterwards 
submitted to the test of an abrupt fall 
from wealth to poverty. She mounts up 
to heaven, she goes down again into the 
depths, but her soul is not melted because 
of trouble. The even line of Duty never 
is turned to the right hand or to the left. 

*' Then again, we have in little Dorrit-s 
character the nature of Duty — the forget- 
fulness of self, the thougbtfulness for 
others, the constant patience, the noise- 
less endeavor to be straightforward and 
right in little as in great things, and the 
habit of doing everything in the most 
kindly manner. Selfish relations do not 
weaken in her heart the filial tie. She is 
laughed at, patronized, nominally held in 
low esteem, but she wins more or less 
of love and reverence from all, and, in an 
hour of need, even those who affect to 
laugh at her rely upon the wisdom of her 
counsels. 

^* Around the path of Little Dorrit, 
whose life shows us how duty is done, 
are grouped illustrations of the way in 
which it is left undone. There is the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, specially bent on the 
solution of its problem, How Not to Do 
It There is Mr. Merdle, doing nothing 
in the world of commerce, yet contriving 
to amass a fortune — but no stable fortune 
— by the force of selfishness, by pushing 
his way on, rather than working it on, 
totally regardless of all claims of duty. 
There is Mr. Casby, doing no duty in life, 
but subsisting blandly on a reputation for 
benevolence, while he can get even extor- 
tion done on his behalf by a paid deputy. 
There is Miss Wade, doing no duty in life, 
but tormenting herself with a selfish delu- 
sion, by which she is made useless to 
society. There is Tattycoram, needing 
the same wholesome lesson, and receiving 
it at last, in homely words of truth, from 
Mr. Meaglcs. There is Mrs. Clennam, 
wasting her years as a victim to that in- 
tense form of selfishness which gets, from 
a misread Bible, justification of its evil 
passions, and professes to leaves duty un- 
done in the name of God. There is Henry 
Gowan, a painter, who gives no toil to his 
calling ; a man who has no purpose before 
him, who is not to be made happy by the 
fairest gift of fortune, and upon whose 
married life there may well come the 
shadow of Blandois of Paris. As Little 
Dorrit represents, in the book, the Angel 
of Duty, so, in Blandois, we have the 
Demon of Selfish Idleness. His smile that 
is a sneer, and his white hands that never 
have been applied to labor, are the con- 
stantly recurring emblems of his character 
in passages of personal description. He 
is a gentleman for whom others must 
work, to whom others must give way, who 
regards none as certainly as Little Dorrit 
regards all. If Little Dorrit be the Una, 
he IB the Duessa of the tale. 



"We do not mean for a moment to 
assert that, in writing this novel, or any 
other of his novels, Mr. Dickens has pro- 
posed to himself to construct an allegory 
as complete in all details as that of any 
book in Spenser's Faerie Queene, Upon 
that principle, no novel of modern life 
could possibly be written. But Mr. Dick- 
ens, as most readers have felt, is at once 
poet and story-teller. Many of his para- 
graphs happen, indeed, to be really writ- 
ten in good verse, though it is not in 
metre that their poetry consists. It was 
not metre that made a poem of the tale 
of the Old Curiosity Shopf or of that por- 
tion of Dcmbey and Son which told the 
life and death of little Paul. 

** From other English novelists we think 
that Mr. Dickens may hereafter be distin- 
guished as the one writing most habitually 
with the temper of a poet. This it is, in 
no slight degree, which gives their peculi- 
arity to nearly all the characters he paints. 
They are personifications, and as such 
their names pass constantly into our com- 
mon speech as pleasant equivalents for the 
particular qualities they represent. A 
.particular form of hypocrisy in a man is 
expressed by calling him a Pecksniff, or a 
particular form of worthlessness in a 
statesman is expressed by calling him a 
Barnacle. Of the sins of a class Mrs. 
Gamp is an emblem ; Mr. Bumble is an 
emblem of another thing, and Mr. Merdle 
of another. 

" In the same spirit a common abuse in 
statesmanship, being seized and idealized, 
is reproduced under the type of the Cir- 
cumlocution Office. Every one of these 
personifications is to be taken, rather as 
one of the elements of truth reduced to its 
pure state by the chemistry of genius, than 
as the ordinary compound truth which en- 
ters into everyday life. Of course one 
may complain of a chemist who experi- 
ments on oxygen that it is air with the 
nitrogen improperly left out ; and so one 
may complain of Mr. Dickens's sketch of 
the Circumlocution Office, that it shows 
only half the constitution of the air in 
Downing-street. 

"In the same way, too, nearly all his 
characters may be pronounced monstrosi- 
ties, for nearly all the elements of which 
the world is made, when seen alone, can 
be seen only as monstrosities in nature. 
We do not complain of the chemist for de- 
lighting us when he reduces to their es- 
sence a few compounds of dead matter, nor 
need we complain of the poet — or the nov- 
elist who chances to do poet's work — when 
he also reduces to their elements a few 
compounds of life. 

"Very lightly let us touch upon one 
other consideration. We have said that 
LUtU Dorrit is to be regarded as the most 
characteristic of the works of Mr. Dickens, 
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meaning thereby that it is the best example 
of the way in which his novels are con- 
structed. We need hardly remind any 
reader that it is characteristic alno in a 
higher sense. The spirit of the author's 
life is in his story. What Englishman docs 
not know how the fame won by the bril- 
liant sport of genius in Sketches by Boz 
and Pickwick filled its author's heart, not 
with a weak self-worship, but with a deep 
sense of duty to be done. From the mo- 
ment when his name became a name to 
conquer with, Mr. Dickens has made only 
one use of its great influence. As novel- 
ist, as journalist in every honest way, he 
has steadily and day by day, to the best ot 
his knowledge and the utmost of his talent, 
been maintaining what is good, attacking 
what is evil, and bent wholly on the doing 
of his duty." 

And here is the good word of the Ath*- 
neum : 

"* Little Dorrit' — as a tale— a fragment 
of life, wrought up in the romancer's hand 
— is less complete than some of its author's 
works. During the year and a half of its* 
existence as a proceeding fact in English 
literature, we have often heard that it was 
cloudy, diffuse, uninteresting — that it was 
false in art, exaggerated as to character, 
and the like. We have not found these 
things true. We have had the fortune to 
peruse it all at once — away from coteries 
— on the sea-shore, with the accompani- 
ments of swelling surf and blowing west 
wind ; and looking at the story as a con- 
tribution to literature, weighing it as we 
should weigh * Tom Jones' or ' The Bride 
of Lammermoor,' wo have found it neither 
false nor weak. Some readers may honest- 
ly prefer other works by the same author 
to this work ; we ourselves have our pre- 
ferences ; but we know of no other author 
in our time who could have produced * Lit- 
tle Dorrit.' The spirits are as freph — the 
humors as droll — the pathos and tenderness 
as deep — as in anything we know from 
the same hand. What an invention is the 
Circumlocution Office ! What a marvel is 
Mrs. Clenniim ! What a picture is that of 
the Marfthulsea ! Except in * Amelia,' 
where have we such another prison inte- 
rior t We see in • Little Dorrit' no decrease 
of power, no closing of eyes, no slackening 
of pulse. There is enough of genius in 
this book to have made a sensation for 
any other name. To say it is not worthy 
of Dickens, is to pay him an immense 
compliment." 

The Leader says : 

** The completion of one of Mr. Dickens's 
monthly uambcr books is to the critic what 
the terminatioQ of a year of great events 
is to the poUticiaa, or the closo of an epoch 



to the historian. The general reader may 
pass from the perusal of the last chapter to 
the first chapter of some new work without 
endeavoring to harmonize and arrange the 
various impressions and emotions he has 
derived from the whole ; but it is the duty 
as well as the pleasure of the critic to turn 
the completed globe round upon its axis, 
and trace the various lines as they con- 
verge towards the final result. Evpn to 
him, however, the task is not easy. There 
is such an affluence of life in all Sir. Dick- 
ens's books — so vast a range of character 
and observation of the world— so broad a 
canvas, crowded with so many shapes and 
incidents — that the effect on the mind is 
not so much that of glancing over a finis<hed 
story, as that of looking at an epitome of 
life itself. If this involves some degree of 
imperfection in the mere matter of story- 
telling, it also involves the highest eulogy 
that can be pronounced on a novelist whose 
especial calling is the portrayal of human 
nature and human action. Mr. Dickens is 
the most dramatic of the novelists. He 
reflects the whole round of life, from the 
richest and most refined circles to the hum- 
blest and roughest ; and looks, with a pene- 
trating eye, and with the intuition of intense 
sympathy, into all the depths of the human 
heart, all the secret nooks of the affections, 
all the crooked subtleties of villainy, all 
the tangled combinations of good and bad, 
which make us what we are. We do not 
exaggerate when we say that his genius 
possesses some points of resemblance to 
that of Shakspeare — something of the very 
thing which, more than anything else, 
makes Shakspeare the greatest of dra- 
matic poets. It is not merely that Dickens 
is himself a poet, and in nothing so much 
as in his exquisite sensitiveness to thoj^e 
fine threads of analogy which connect the 
animate with the inanimate world, so that 
the still life of his scenes is constantly made 
to reflect the dominant emotion of the char- 
acters, in a manner which may appear ex- 
travagant to matter-of-fact minds, but which 
is woiiderfnlly true to all who have ever felt 
emotion ; it is not merely that many of his 
characters have in them such a strong and 
self-existent vitality that they have already 
become part of our actual experience, and 
remain there like remembranc^-s of our own 
life ; it is not merely that Dickens has add- 
ed phrases to the languap^e, which are to be 
found in almost any column of a newspa- 
per you may take up to read haphazard ; 
It is not simply on these accounts that 
Dickens shows some afiinity with Shak- 
speare, but much more on account of that 
feeling of universal sympathy with human 
nature which breathes through his pages 
like the 'broad and general' atmosphere. 
He soars above all considerations of sect, 
above all narrow isolations of creed ; and, 
though a more deeply religious writer ia 
not to be found, in all those eiementa of re- 
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ligion which rise eternally from the natnral 
emotioDs of love and reverence, he is never 
disputatiously theological or academically 
dogmatic. Certain University-bred review- 
ers, whose shriveled souls cannot under- 
stand the fresh, Fpontaneous efflorescence 
of genius, and who will accept no gold 
that does not come to them impressed with 
the college stamp, may affect to despise the 
large regard of Dickens ; but the world will 
recognize its great ones, whether or not 
they wear the uniform of cap and gown.'' 



An extensive theft of valuable books and 
manuscripts from the library of the British 
Museum has just been discovered. Among 
the books stolen are Sir Walter Scott^s, and 
the poets Gray and Goldsmith's works, 
most of the productiuns of Longfellow and 
Gaultier, and the celebrated ^'Navarrete 
Coleccion do Docomentos," from Madrid. 



Some of our contemporaries, says the 
Illustrated London NetoSi assure us that Mr* 
Croker is restored to health. We wish, in- 
deed, that we could confirm their state- 
ment. Ho who who writes this had the 
pleasure of conversing with Mr. Croker 
only a few days ago. His mind was bright 
and clear ; his sarcastic eyes nearly as fine 
as we remember them many years ago ; and 
his recollection of by-gone times perfectly 
marvelous. 



The same authority asks : "Are we to 
have a life of Mr. Jerrold? Two or three 
Richards are in the field, it is said, claim- 
ing a monopoly of life-writing on their de- 
ceased friend. Who is to write itT We 
remember hearing Mr. Moore (Tom Moore) 
urging a monopoly of the life-writing of 
Sydney Smith. We remember, on the same 
occasion, Mr. Rogers (Sam Rogers) knock- 
ing down * £rin's bard,' and proving that 
Moore was unfit (as unfit he was) to ren- 
der justice to the great Sydney, We have 
not much confidence in the fitness of any 
one person to write Mr. Jerrold's life. Why, 
when the beautiful burial service for the 
dead is still in its last accents in our ears, 
and still moistening our eyes, should wo be 
troubled with a three-volume life? It is 
easy to note that men who live too near to, 
or too distant from, their heroes are likely 
to fall into fearful errors. Ask Lord Camp- 
beU." 



A Mr. James Barnes, of Manchester, in 
Englfind, has published four volumes of 
dramas. Nobody ever heard of Mr. James 
Barnes ; but it will be everybody's fault 
if he is not hereafter famous. Will every- 
body please attend to these extracts, and 
justify us : 

" Enter— ^ Porter, 

Hesketh Plwih. Good-morning, porter. 

Porter, Good-morning, sir. 

Ha. The duke, I sec, is at the castle 7 

Per. He is, sir. 

Hes, Say is the public eye allowed to 
rest 
On its internal splendor and upon 
Its rarities at such a time ? 

Por. No difference whatever is made 
between his grace's residence at the castle 
and his absence from iL The public are 
at all times free I" 

Mr. Plush wears his poetry on his sleeve. 
And again, observe the dialect of the 
" ring." 

^^Ben, Blhast him, crash into him, Dick? 
ITheyfighL 
That's raet ; punse him i' th' shins I 

Dazzynoe, Mack o' ring, mock o' ring ; 
stood back ; ler um ha' fair play. 

Joe, New Bill! 

Ben, That'z t' road, Dick ; brhast his 
noze! 

Joe. Smash him 1' t' e'en, Bill I 

All. Hurray! 

Vaz. Stond for awf ; dam yo, ler um 
ha' rhcwml 

Joe, That'z it, Bill ; thew haz him new! 

Ben. Inta hiz wint-pipe, Dick ! 

AIL Hurray!" 

And now come passages which must 
make the novelists writhe with envy. 

*^ Mother, could you but see Miss Rich- 
enough as I have seen her— bare to the 
shoulders, saving a necklace of the choicest 
pearls, and a band of rubies, emeralds, 
jaspers, amethysts— I cannot enumerate 
the precious stones, but they were all there 
— the rarest beauties of the earth uniting 
to decorate the sweetest of God-s crea- 
tures ; a fine drawn oval face ; a brow 
erect, intelligent, and thoughtful ; eyes, 
hazel, accompanied with hair of black- 
est hue ; and lips too sacredly defined to 
be approached by man ; and if you knew 
as I ail these were freely offered you, you 
would OS I go mad with ecstasy." 

That is prose, although the rapt reader 
might not suspect it — and this is poetiy, 
subject to the same condition. 

^^Eliza. You have a splendid dress, Miss 
Possible. 
The two deep flounces of rich Brussels lacei 
Headed with rtiehe d lame, set it off 
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Delightfully. Your wreath and bouquet 

too, 
Of orange blossoms and cape jessamine, 
Make your appearance chaste and beauti- 
ful. 
Harriet. I think you flatter me, Mlsf 
Richenough. 
I was about to pay the compliment 
To you, for really I have not seen 
A lady in more beautiful attire. 
I like the bows above the petticoat, 
And round about the sleeves ; so delicate 
The feather trimming looks ; and how the 

black 
And the red currant colors harmonize." 

At this moment, Edward interrupts in 
the epic ten syllables : — 
"Will you accept me for a partner, Miss?" 

Of Professor Gray's book of botany, of 
which we spoke highly last month, we find 
the following " good notice" in a London 
paper : 

"Prof. Asa Gray is so well known in 
this country as the most distinguished 
botanist of the United States, and as one 
of the most accomplished and sensible cul- 
tivators of botanical science now living, 
that any work from his pen would demand 
the most respectful attention, and would 
be sure to contain sound and practical 
matter." 

Miss Julia Eavanagh, whose novels are 
republished by the Applctons, and afford 
great entertainment and consolation to 
many of her sex ( she wrote JVathalie, 
which would have been so good if it had 
only got the start of Jane Eyre)^ has had 
a very pretty quarrel with Mr. Newby, the 
London publisher, he having put her name 
upon a work as author, which she declares 
she only edited. 



George Sand has written a new novel in 
her old style. 

"Za Daniella is a work belonging to 
that period of decadence for which so few 
writers of works of imagination, if they 
be fertile, prepare themselves. Tired, it 
would seem, of the simplicities which have 
never sat naturally on her, to which her 
late fictions have been devoted, Madame 
Dndevant here has done her best to get 
back into her old domain of improbable, 
passionate, eloquent romance. But *to 
wiU» Ii not < to do' in every case. We have 
^ ^taoi fine language in plenty, 



but not a character in whose existence we 
believe — not a page that makes us think — 
not a scene that makes us tremble— not » 
description that brings forms and colors, 
familiar or unfamiliar, before ns. The 
meekest story of the most unexceptionable 
Hannah and Abraham^ ever brought up in 
adjoining parsonages, who, after duly 
going to school, married one another be- 
cause nothing else was to be done, exceeds 
in excitement and liveliness La panieUa.^^ 

Why "true blue?" 

Here is the answer. 

The following lines are by the Rev. John 
Eagles, author of The Sketeher, and were 
first published, many years since, in Felix 
Hurley's Bristol Journal^ in England : 

"TRUE BLUE. 

" TUNE.^* Fve kisMd and Fve prattled vith 
ffiyjair maidt* 

" There are fifty fine colors that flaunt and 
flare, 
All pleasant and gay to see ; 
But or all the fine colors that dance in the 
air, 
True Blne^s the color for me. 

" True Blue is the color of good true love, 
For it melts in woman's eyo ; 
Tme Bine is the color of Heaven above, 
For it beams in the azure sky. 

" True Blue is the vest that Nature free, 
Has spread round the joyona earth ; 
Tme Blue is the hue of the dancing sea. 
As it gave to beauty birth. 

" Tme Blue it flows in the soft, blue vein 
Of a bosom that's fair and true. 
As the violet, soAened by lieaven's own 
rain. 
Is tinged with the heavenly hue. 

" True Blue, it is seen in the distant vale. 
Where the fond hearts love to roam ; 
It curls in the smoke from the sheltered 
dale, 
As it guides the wanderer home. 

" Tme Blue hangs glorious over the wave, 
From a thousand ships unfarl'd; 
It clothes the breast of the British brave. 
As they boor it round the world. 

" And when the skies grow dark, and the wild 
winds yell, 
lif he sees but a streak of blue. 
The Steersman is glad, for he knows All's 
well. 
And his guardian Angel's true. 

" Then let all the fine colors go flaunt and 
flare. 
All pleasant and sray to see, 
Tme Blue's the color alone to wear, 
True Blue's the color for me.'' 

A50ir. 
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" W. W." writes to JVote» and Queriet: 
" I trast yoa will permit me to record in 
the pages of * N. £ Q.' tliat the remains 
of mj late deceased friend, the well-lcnown 
author of Hornet Svotei Homey lie interred 
in the cemetery of St. George at Tunis ; a 
ground supported by contributions from 
the Euglish, American, and other Protest- 
ant countries. I would also add, that over 
the spot which marks the place of his 
burial, the government of the United States 
has very recently erected a monument, 
which bears the following inscription : 

« * In Memory 

of 

Colonel John Howard Payne, 

Twice Consnl of 

The United States of America, 

For 

The City and Kinedom of Tunis, 

This stone is here placed, 

By a grateful Country. 

He died at the American Consulate 

In this City, after a tedious illness, 

April Ist, 1853. 
He was bom at the city of Boston, 

State of Massachusetts. 

His fame as a Poet and Dramatist 

Is well known wherever the English lanipiage 

is undei-stood, through his celebrated BaUadof 

* Home, bweet Home,' 

And his popular tragedy of* Brutus,' and other 

similar productions.' 

" I remember to have read, in a London 
publication, a complimentary notice of 
Colonel Payne, shortly after his decease. 
I think it appeared in the Literary OaxetUt 
and although I have referred to several 
volumes of this work for the purpose of 
finding it, still I have failed in my search, 
there being no index to guide me. 

" Can I be favored with this reference, as 



also with the date of Colonel Payne's 
birth, the writer of his epitaph having left 
a blank on the marble for its insertion, so 
soon as it shall be correctly known. 

''Malta. 

Charles Reade, the author of Peg Wof- 
fingtoUf Ckritiie JokntUmf and J>rever Too Late 
to Maid, has recently commenced the publi- 
cation of a new novel called Whiu Lie», 
in the London Journal, a small weekly. 
The American publishers of Reade ar« 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, who issue ihii 
new book. The following is the opinion 
Mr. Reade holds of European republican- 
ism. He is speaking of the old French 
revelation : 

<< Doctor St Aabin had lived in the 
chateau twenty years. He was a man of 
science, and did not care a button for 
money ; so he had retired from the prac- 
tice of medicine, and pursued his research- 
es at ease under the baron's rood They all 
loved him, and laughed at his occasional 
reveries, in the days of prosperity ; and 
now, in one great crisis, the protegi be- 
came the protector, to their astonishment- 
and his own. But it was an age of ups- 
and downs. This amiable theorist was on& 
of the oldest verbal Republicans in Europe. 
This is less to be wondered at, as in.theory 
a republic is the perfect form of govern- 
ment. It is merely in practice that it i» 
impossible ; it is only upon going off paper 
into reality, and trying actually to self' 
govern old nations, with limited territorr 
and time to heat themselves white hot witb 
the fire of politics and the bellows of bom' 
bast, that the thing resolves itself into* 
moonshine and bloodshed—each in indefi' 
nite proportions." 



ni.— OUR WINDOW. 



As we look out upon the fading snm- 
mer, we hear this pleasant voice below Our 
Window. 

** Now is the season of the golden har- 
vest The tall, yellow grain is being laid 
out upon the ground, just as you and I, 
my friend, will be, afier a time. 

"I sit with my eyes fixed upon the 
reapers, away off in the low-lands, and my 
heart keeps time with their measured 
strokes, as they stretch the heavily-loaded 
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stalks upon the earth. They advance 
steadily towards my window, with unfal- 
tering steps ; I wonder if the veterans of 
Napoleon advanced with a front as firm 
and unbroken, when the great Emperor 
swept the fields of Europe, leaving behind 
him cripples and corses for stubble, and 
erecting upon every plain an enduring 
monument of his fame as a warrior. We 
meet these monuments as we do the shocks 
of grain. 
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" What an inteoflely hot evening it is ; 
not a breath of air rufSes the Burroanding 
foliage, and the reapers stop now, under 
that elm, and wipe their foreheads, after 
conquering one wing of that army of gold* 
The evening advances, but no breath stirs 
the forest poplar which shades me. All 
nature is quiet, save a few sounds, frhich 
are heard more clearly because there is a 
calm. The river steals sluggishly along 
behind the sycamores, three hundred yards 
to my right. Away over in the distance, 
I hear plainly the * caWf eaw^ catr,' of a 
crow, and immediately, near me here, he 
la answered by another inky rascal, who, 
as though alarmed by his own discordant 
notes, makes a precipitate retreat to the 
hills beyond the river. Now he is gone, 
there is no motion within range of my 
Bight, save the constant reapers, and their 
motley followers, in the low grounds. 
Another battalion has been laid low by their 
charge, and soon they stop to prepare 
their weapons of assault for another onset 
The clear ring of the whet-stones, against 
the scythe-blades, comes to me like chimes 
from the belfry-belL There they go again, 
and again the golden stalks are laid upon 
the earth. 

''What does this calm in nature be- 
token? The farmer says we shall have a 
itorm. 

"Ay, look I Suddenly a long surging 
wave agitates the yellow ocean, and the 
advancing columns stop, throw down their 
scythes, and, baring their dripping heads, 
stand facing the breeze, as if doing homage 
to their kind refresher. The wind drops 
again, and they resume their work with 
renewed vigor, and, this time, with a 
song. 

*< White clouds are rolling up. in the 
western horizon, and the heaviest already 
wear a tinge of leaden gray upon their 
lower borders, as if they would deluge the 
campaign with ink. The western heavens 
are rapidly becoming overcast. The cloud- 
bank mounts higher and higher, and the 
intense stillness of every leaf is awful. I 
am tired of the painful calm, and light a 
cigar, and as I sit in my chair, looking 
upon the landscape, now overcast with 
shadow, I smoke and ponder. The ash 
upon my cigar becomes long, and begins 
to look as if seen through a yellow me- 
dium. A moment more, and the wind, so 
1^ lii«d, to looMd from its chains, 



and comes swaying everything before it, 
and with the speed of lightning. The yel- 
low-looking ash is quite white now, and is 
scattered abundantly over my coat. As I 
knock the white powder from my clothes, 
the heavens seem for an instant to open 
wide, and a stunning flash of the glory 
from within blinds me, and is closely fol- 
lowed by a terrific volley of Heaven's ar- 
tillery. 

** The army of harvesters are seen hur- 
rying in from the field, unable to face this 
new ally which comes to the aid of the 
surging grain. The sheep, which have 
been leisurely grazing upon the lawn, led 
by a large patriarchal-looking fellow, 
with a tinkling bell, rush past my window 
to gain their shelter. The swarm of 
troublesome files nestle close to my arm- 
chair, ever and anon chasing each other 
around my head. My dog comes running 
into my room, and, panting with the heat, 
lays his chin upon my knee, and asks mc 
out I follow him to the door, and go oat 
as the harvesters gain their shelter. Now 
comes another blinding flash of fire from 
the clouds, with a shock of thunder m> 
awful, that the sky seems riven asunder, 
and. Involuntarily, I stagger back to- 
wards the porch, and just in time to 
escape the deluge which burst upon us in 
an instant. 

"Oh! ye brick-bound denizens of the 
city, ye know not the glories which attend 
the god of storms in his career through the 
mountain country. How, silently and 
stealthily, he gathers his forces behind the 
western mountain, using it for a breast- 
work, and then rushes madly over mount- 
ain and valley with his charging troops, 
while his great batteries play from the 
heavens, and the hardy mountaineer stands 
wondering at the grandeur of his Creator *s 
power. 

« A month has passed, and is recorded, 
with its deeds and misdeeds, among the 
things that were. The harvest month died 
last night under the canopy of Heaven, 
hung with mourning, and amid the wild 
meanings of the thunder. The sky wept 
a deluge of tears for the Independence 
month that is gone, and for objects gone 
with it, to return no more forever." 

That pompous man of straw, 2%e Bett 
Authority, who to the most absord and 
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most absolute of tyrants, gets this admira- 
ble knock on the head in Dickens's Houte- 
hold Words. Let us hope it is the begin- 
ning of. a revolution : 

'* Is he a burglar, or of the swell mob 7 
I do not accuse him of occupying either 
position (which would be libelous), but 
I ask for information. Because my mind 
is tormented by his perpetually getting 
into houses into which he would seem to 
have no lawful open way, and by bis con- 
tinually diving into people's pocket-books 
in an otherwise inexplicable manner. In 
respect of getting into the Queen's Palace, 
the boy Jones was a fool to him. He 
knows everything that takes place there. 
On a late auspicious occasion, when the 
nation was hourly expecting to be trans- 
ported with joy for the ninth time, it is 
surprising what he knew on the question 
of chloroform. Now, Dr. Locock is known 
to be the most trustworthy even of doctors ; 
and her Majesty's self-reliance and quiet 
force of character have passed into an 
axiom. I want to know, therefore, how, 
when, where, and from whom did the Best 
Authority acquire all that chloroform in- 
formation which he was, for months, prowl- 
ing about all the clubs, going up and down 
all the streets, having all London to dine 
with him, and going out to dine with all 
London, for the express purpose of diffus- 
ing 7 I hope society does not demand that 
I should be slowly bothered to death by 
any man, without demanding this much 
satisfaction. How did he come by his in- 
telligence? I ask. The Best Authority 
must have had an authority. Let it be 
produced." 

A personal friend of Douglas Jerrold 
writes thus of his burial : ** The funeral of 
Douglas Jerrold was in all respects a fit- 
ting and characteristic tribute to his memo- 
ry. There was too much real grief amongst 
those present for any parade of conven- 
tional mourning, and everything connected 
with the event was quiet, simple, and im- 
pressive. The cemetery is just the spot he 
would have chosen for his last resting-place 
— a green and wooded knoll, surrounded 
with rich meadows, and within sight of the 
great world of action amongst whose no- 
blest workers he bad resolutely toiled for 
nearly half a century. 

« The ocean roar of distant city life, which 
for years beat a fierce, tumultuous music 



on the brain and heart of the slumberer, 
melts around his grave to the inland mur- 
mur of a shell. He sleeps amidst the sum- 
mer blooms and waving shadows that he 
loved. For you cannot help seeing in his 
writings that, with the keenest relish of 
city life, Jerrold had a poet's fondness for 
wild fiowers, green fields, rustic scenes, and 
fresh country air. Glimpses of the fair and 
smiling fields of Kent, of its trim hedge- 
rows, 'wayside cottages, with garden- 
strips of brimming flowers,' often occur in 
his works, especially — and as a welcome 
relief to its gloomy pictures of city wretch- 
edness, luxury, and crime — in bis longest 
story, * St. Giles and SL James.' He rests, 
too, near his earliest friend, Laman Blancb- 
ard's grave being just opposite, on the 
other side of the path. 

" The number and character of the mourn- 
ers who followed his body to the tomb were 
a living epitaph on the deceased, more elo- 
quent and striking than any words could 
be. The funeral was private, and the 
place of burial being distant and dif9- 
cult of access, it was naturally thought 
that comparatively few would be present. 
With the exception, however, of one or 
two friends unavoidably absent through 
illness or distance, the mourners at the 
grave included all who knew him, or who 
were connected with him In any way, from 
the most distinguished members of bis own 
profession to the pressmen and compositors 
from the printing-office, who were now and 
then cheered at their work by his kindly 
word and radiant smile. 

** The time fixed on was scarcely conveni- 
ent to some who might have wished to bo 
present It was the first day of the ' Han- 
del Festival,' and while the sad procession 
wound slowly up the rising ground of the 
cemetery, the sublime anthems and swell- 
ing choruses of the Masiah fiooded the 
crystal dome of the neighboring palace 
with the noblest sacred music ever com- 
posed ; but this did not thin the numbers 
in the quiet burying-ground. To all who 
knew him, indeed, there was a music that 
was touching and profound in the words 
of consolation and hope spoken at the open 
grave of one so loved and honored. The 
gathering round the grave was sponta- 
neous, the loss heart-felt, and the grief 
sincere. 

** What an impressive sight it was I Every 
turn of the winding carriage-way should 
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in the prooesRion some well-known face, 
nddened by the common loss. Immedi- 
ately behind the hearse yon saw Dickens's 
noble brow, energetic form, and worn, 
intense monroftil look ; and not far oflf, 
Thackeray's grand head, white and nncoT- 
ered, rose like King Saul's, far above all 
bis brethren. Behind followed members 
of almost every profession — ^barristers, 
physicians, clergymen, artists, with the 
President of the Academy at their head, 
managers and actors from various theatres, 
leading publishers, headed by the veteran 
Charles Knight, while every department 
of literature was represented by some of 
its foremost men, who had numbered Jer- 
rold amongst their chosen friends. The 
grave of the man whose hand was said to 
be against every man's, and who through 
life had, according to some, been making 
only enemies, was crowded by sorrowing 
fk'iends, who were heart-stricken at the 
thought that they should hear that earnest 
voice and feel the grasp of that faithfiil 
hand no more. We cry ' Poor Jerrold,' 
but it is tD€ that are the poorer for his 
death." 



Bayard Taylor has been further up the 
Nile than any other American, and further, 
we think, than any Englishman. Some 
kind of spell veils the sources of the 
sacred river — some untoward event pros- 
trates every exploring enterprise that 
might reveal the mystery ; and we remark, 
as the last news in the investigation of the 
problem, that Mr. A. W. Twyford, who 
was the only Englishman in the late scien- 
tific expedition to discover the sources of 
the White Nile, has returned to England 
by the overland mail. He had proceeded 
up the Nile, with the steamers and boats 
under his charge, as far as the fourth 
cataract (Meroe), when he was recalled by 
the Pasha of Egypt, who had determined 
t<^ break up the expedition. 



While, under the sea, we c^rasp the hand 
of the other continent, an effort is to be 
mitte, '* above board" and on land, to bind 
still more closely England and America. 
Contemporary English pictures are, per- 
haps, less known to us than those of any 
other nation. An occasional Landseer or 
Herring, with works of minor men, are all 
that we have had, together with tempting 
ruOors that, in some enchanted castle in the 



very midst of us, some Tnmereaque splen- 
dor had been known to glimmer. * The 
German school we know well— the modem 
Italian we know as well as it is worth 
knowing— of the French we have had spe- 
cimens in many engravings and some Dela- 
roches ; but the English masters are known 
to us chiefly by name. 

Now we arc to be personally presented, 
and Millais, Mulready, Maclise, Hunt, and 
others, are to measure themselves by the 
side of our own men. Happily, art is of 
no climate, and beauty is cosmopolitan. 
We shall welcome the new-comers heartily 
for this, if for nothing else, that if it be 
really a representative collection, it will 
either show the general snperiority of oor 
own school, or, should the boot be on the 
other leg, it will pique oor pride into a 
healthful struggle. 

The London Leader says of the project : 

'* It is in contemplation to organiie in 
New York an annual exhibition of the 
works of living British artists, painters, and 
sculptors. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that such an exhiUtion would be 
welcomed by the Americana. The wealthy 
classes in New York are well known to be 
lavishly sumptuous in the arrangement and 
decoration of their dwellings, and it is 
confidently anticipated that they would be 
glad not only to call in the aid of flue art 
for this purpose, but to have its produc- 
tions brought home to them for that con- 
stant contemplation and study which ex- 
hibitions and museums of a similar order 
receive* from the cultivated classes — in- 
deed, from all classes— throughout Europe. 
The taste for art is growing in America, 
as it inevitably must grow with advancing 
wealth, population, and resonrcea ; Ameri- 
cans are already, in Europe, keen competi- 
tors at any sale of ol^ecta of 9aik, or of 
antiquarian interest 

<*The success which appears to have at- 
tended the exhibition of paintings of the 
Dusseldorf school, now for some years 
established in New York, may also be 
deemed an encouraging precedent ; it is 
difficult to imagine that, if the works of 
this alien school excite the interest of 
Americans, those of a race to which they 
are so closely allied in blood, character, 
and tradition, will be otherwise than sno- 
ccssful with them. 

** Should the experiment prosper, it is. 
hard to say where its results will stop. ]C 
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woald proimse to be, in fact, the creatioa 
of a second public for British art, onlj 
inferior in importance to the public at 
home. The influence, also, of the exhibi- 
tion upon the native art of America would 
probably be early and decisive, and a mu- 
tual action and reaction would be estab- 
lished, beneficial to both. 

"Active measures are already in pro- 
gress for making the projected exhibition a 
fact Mr. Augustus Ruxton, the original 
projector, left London for New York at the 
beginning of May, with the view of com- 
municating with some of the leading men 
in the states, and of obtaining a gallery. 
Mr. Ford Madoz Brown, the historical 
painter, has consented to accompany to 
America the works that may be offered, 
and to superintend the hanging, and all 
other such preliminaries. Contributors 
may, therefore, rely upon it that justice will 
be done to their works. An unexceptiona- 
ble guarantee fund will be obtained before 
the works are removed for exhibition, in- 
cluding ample insurance, to the extent, 
probably, of not less than £50,000. 

"An eligible offer has already been 
made for this purpose ; and one main ob- 
ject of Mr. Ruxton's visit to America is to 
prosecute further inquiries on the matter. 
Exhibitors would be relieved from all ex- 
penses of transport ; but a moderate per 
centage, to be fixed before final arrange- 
ments are made, would be charged upon 
the sale price of any works disposed of out 
of the exhibition. The first exhibition 
will, it is hoped, be opened in New York 
in October next, and remain open for some 
months ; and it would be for the contribut- 
ing artists to determine whether any of 
their works which might remain unsold at 
the close of the term should be returned 
to them (transport free), or should be left 
to reappear in the exhibition of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

" We are glad to learn that this excel- 
lent project meets with the sympathy and 
support of many of our leading artists, 
amongst whom we may already mention 
Millais, Holman, Hunt, and E. M. Ward. 
The American native artists, and some 
capitalists and public men in the United 
States, receive the idea warmly. We 
heartily hope a collection worthy of both 
countries may be formed. Mr. William 
Roesetti will act as secretary ; his ability 
and energy are a pledge that nothing will 



he wanting on this side of the water to 
secure success.'' 



Ours is the age of English humor. The 
day of Dickens, Thackeray, Jerrold, and 
«' Punch," is the most brilliant epoch of 
its kind. Pathos belongs to it inseparably, 
as shadow to sunshine. It has created the 
most humane literature in history, and 
makes it the lofty delight which it has al- 
ways claimed to be. In the same strain a 
recent writer says, speaking of Jerrold : 

" There is no more honorable trait of in- 
tellectual life in our times than the uses 
to which it has applied wit and humor. 
When we recall the scorn evinced by 
Wycherley, Farquhar, and Congreve for all 
that is healthy in principle or generous in 
feeling, the virulence of Swift, and, in 
later times, the purposeless brilliancy of 
Sheridan, we may well respect those con- 
temporary wits who have turned vice into 
ridicule, and made heartlessness contempt- 
ible. It is needless to say, that in this 
brotherhood Douglas Jerrold held a fore- 
most place. He contributed materially t« 
the high tone that now prevails in our 
literature. The fine spirit was touched to 
fine issues, and the influences which he 
aided by his life will be his enduring be- 
quest to the future." 

Willis, dipping his pencil in rainbows 
and honey, thus paints Everett — an orator 
painted by a poet : 

"I am free to own that I have never 
fairly touched ground since I was ' carried 
off my legs,' by Mr. Everett in the pulpit, 
many years ago. His eloquence was an 
entirely new revelation to me then, and, 
with all my travelings and listenings, he 
remains still a monotype to me. I know 
nobody who approaches him as an orator — 
though that word, in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, does but very partially define him. 
The wonderful gift of prou-poeiry that 
gives such headway and lift to his sweep 
over a subject — a soaring eagle harnessed 
to a shallop that were else swift and buoy- 
ant only by paddie-toil and sail — is, in 
its degree and discipline at least, exclu- 
sively his own. It is more like our ideal 
of an improvisatore, in fact, than like a 
public speaker armed with only argument 
and persuasion. With the most absolute 
dexterousuess of elocution, he plays along 
quietly with the taste and fancy of his 
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aadience, till, of a sudden, at some etartl- 
iQg phrase, the blood begins to tingle, and, 
the next moment, lifted into bis cloud with 
him, you soar away — all forgotten but the 
theme on which you float, and the tears, 
pulses, passions, and emotions on which he 
so resistlessly plays. To most listeners, no 
doubt, it is a pouring forth of inspiration, 
as spontaneous and effortless as the rushing 
of a flood ; but, to the practiced writer, the 
habitual weigher of words, the poetic 
trainer of the giddy falconry of fancy, 
what a marvel of completeness it all is! 
How every syllable has its music — how 
every epithet, ever so intense, is of well 
measured graduation— how the reason is 
first satisfled with logic, and the passion- 
call of nature in the heart tenderly an- 
swered, and the taste, or patriotism, or 
religion, whatever is likely to need tribute 
or to occasion a mental reservation, duly 
ministered to — all making ready for the 
seeming abandonment, at the close, to a 
most daring culmen of imagination. And 
with what wonderful skill and suddenness 
is sometimes introduced the short plain 
word that strikes the key-note of all hearts 
— the familiar expression that alone could 
be the plummet of thoughts carried else 
beyond their depth I Of that one precious 
gift which distinguishes us from all the 
other creatures of the earth — of human 
utterance and its wondrous miracles of 
variation — how consummate is the mastery 
by this man I 

" Of Everett's physiognomy, often as he 
has been portrayed, Stuart alone has hit 
the expressive peculiarity. In the Dowse 
Library is a sketch by the old painter, and, 
though drawn when the orator was very 
young, it should be engraved from, and 
made classic, as his likeness. There is a 
single line, directed like a pointed finger 
to the word he is uttering — the line of the 
thin nostril, aimed straight at the centre of 
his parting lips — which curiously concen- 
trates and brings to a most expressive 
point the various qualities of his features 
— their dignified deference, their Ciceronian 
courtesy, and their inevitable acumen. I 
was strongly impressed with this, in the 
profile view which I had of him while 
listening to the oration at Cambridge; 
and, the next day, chancing to come upon 
the sketch by Stuart, I saw at once that 
*' artist bad seized upon it as the ex- 
' hia litter's charaoter. It express- 



es an intense power of concentration — ^the 
focus by which genius brings out its fire~ 
and it even becomes more tense and defin- 
ite, compelling and directing to the same 
point of expression the whole action of the 
inspired face, as the impassioned fervor 
grows apparently uncontrollable. As the 
single wonder of his kind in a whole epoch, 
Mr. Everett should be portrayed, for his- 
tory, as we who see him will remember 
him ; and what a picture might be made 
by such a pencil as Horace Yemet's— 
Everett (in his academic robes of black 
silk) coming forward with advancing stride 
upon the platform before an audience, his 
arms at their highest lift, and his nervous 
fingers spread with their quivering fiing 
upwards, while over his radiant features 
burns the fire of that rapt eloquence at its 
height!" 

It is pleasant to recall a beautiful inter- 
change of compliments — sincere aa the 
speakers themselves — which took place 
between Jerrold and Leigh Hunt, at a din- 
ner given, some years ago, in honor of the 
latter. Jerrold said of the veteran essay- 
ist and poet, that, even in his hottest war- 
fare, his natural sense of beauty and gen- 
tleness was so great that, like David of 
old, " he armed his sling with shining peb- 
bles of the brook ;" and Leigh Hunt, with 
equal grace and truth, observed of '* his 
friend Jerrold," that, " if he had the sting 
of the bee. he had also his honey.'' 

Xtopher flings from Paris Into Our 
Window this capital account of the French 
pictures : 

" On the 30th May the great stream of 
pictures, statues, etc., fiowing from the 
studios to the salon, made its dive down 
out of sight On the 15th of June it re- 
appears in the great tank on the Champs 
Elys^es—that is, that portion of it which 
has not ebbed back to the studios in the 
form of '' works refused." Six weeks 
seems a good while for the honorable Jury 
to decide upon, and arrange, and hang the 
pictures ; and especially so to the artist, 
to whom the burial of his works for this 
period of time is barely compensated in the 
distinction conferred by having his canvas 
hung out of sight, and his name on the 
catalogue of exposants. We say nothing 
of the mortification incident to the re- 
jected brethren— the temporary burial of 
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the pictures without sach coasolatorj com- 
pensatioa — the expense of sending the 
works and then sending for them — the 
damage to the frames, etc. 

" Who risks nothing gains nothing. It is, 
doubtless, honor enough to squeeze your 
pictures in. No inconsiderable honor ancL 
good-fortune, when you know that about 
3,000 are said to have been refused out of 
5,000 odd, and when you reflect that the 
oldest and most distinguished of the French 
artists have, in years past, had works re- 
fused year after year. 

" The new aspirant to exhibittonary ho- 
nors, therefore, must not be too much 
buoyed up with regard to bis own small 
contribution, as he enters, for the first 
time, the nine grand salons, whose walls 
glow with the talent of all France and 
Belgium. He must not be troubled, if he 
have to search for hours before he exhumes 
bis own darling canvases and frames. If 
he is reasonable, let him remember that, in 
the first place, he has a season ticket gratis 
—the privilege of going any day and 
studying works of great merit, from which 
he cannot fail to derive benefit Let him 
remember that, if his pictures are not in 
the very best light, they are in good com- 
pany ; for I think you could find few posi- 
tively bad pictures in the exhibition. 

<* This being the first regular exposition of 
fine arts I have seen in Paris (I except, of 
course, the famous Exposition Universelle 
of 1855), I cannot say how it compares, 
either in quantity or quality, with fotmer 
ones. I should judge that it differed some- 
what from some of the past expositions, 
losing in some respects and gaining in 
others. For instance, you lack something 
of the very cream of French art, when you 
find that a considerable number of their 
most distinguished names do not appear on 
the catalogue. Ingres, Ary Scheffer, Cou- 
ture, Delacroix, Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, 
Decamps, Diaz, Henri Lehman, send no- 
thing. Most of these you miss. On the 
other hand, there are hundreds of clever 
genre pictures and landscapes. There are 
pictures of animals, of fruit (no marines, 
that I recollect), but numbers of capital 
designs, aquarelles, and smaller things of 
that sorL 

'* I am struck with the number of very ex- 
cellent pictures— works of a high order of 
talent. At present I can scarcely go into 
detail ; and will mention only some of the 



names of those whose works impressed me 
during the necessarily distracted first visits. 
In history, genre, and portrait, we find the 
names of Miiller, H. Yernet, Fils, Winter- 
halter, Dubufe, Baudry, Benonville, Bou- 
vin, Jerome, Hamon, Knaus, Meissunier, 
Millet, Stevens, Willems, and many other 
men of mark. In landscape there are 
Rousseau, Blin, Bodmer, Boulange, Cabat, 
Castan, Coignard, Belly, Gorot, Courbet, 
DargenL, Xavier de Cock, Daubigny, Dor£, 
Durand-Brager, Fran^ais, Gourlicr, Ilano- 
tcau, Lambinet, Lapito, Ouvri^, Prow, St 
Marcel, Telntnrier, Thuillier, Ziem, and 
many more. In animals and still llfe^ 
J. Stevens, Polizzi, P. Rousseau, Jadin, 
Monginot, Couturier, etc. These are only 
names picked out as some of the best I 
don-t pretend to say that there are not 
many others as deserving of mention as 
these ; for, only think of it, there are 1,168 
painters who exhibit on these walls ; and 
how is it possible to do justice to the great 
unmcntioned majority. 

'* But let us draw our impressions to some 
focus. With regard to this exhibition, I 
shtfuld say, great pictures— that is, works 
of genius — hardly appear. Nor should 
they be expected. A great picture, like a 
great poem, is a sort of century-fiower. 
Don't look for these sublime visions— these 
marvels — they are for the few — the grand 
and isolated mountain-tops. Come a little 
lower, and our mountain-slopes are popu- 
lated with talent. Here are works of im- 
mense cleveruess. Here are true artists. 
Here is knowledge, skill, study of nature, 
study of character, in abundance. I have 
before said how the French school im- 
presses me. But I feel that the superiority 
of this school to other modern schools can- 
not be too much dwelt upon. I mean, of 
course, the best and freshest, not the old, 
insipid, stilted, unnatural, French school — 
happily passing away, like dirty clouds 
from the blue sky. The school that can 
boast such names as Delacroix, Delaroche, 
Decamps, Couture, Troyon, and a host of 
others but a little lower (Belgian as well 
as French, for they are one as a school), 
others fast rising and growing into celeb- 
rity—a school so fresh, so vigorous, so 
original, so fertile, and, above all, so snre 
of its material power of expression — is 
a fact rather noteworthy, and which wa 
Americans have got to learn. What other- 
Bohool compares with itt I only know 
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two other flchools of paiDtiog at the prcs- 
eat day — the German and the English. 
That both of these schools have great 
merits and produce men of talent, there is 
no denying. 

" As for the first, there seems to be some- 
thing lacking in the Grcrman nature to 
make a complete artist There is a cer- 
tain heaviness, a ponderosity, phlegm, opa- 
city, literalness, laborious conscientious pa- 
tience, adherence to standard authorities, 
and what not, which characterize alike the 
people and their art Then there is the 
English school — fallen considerably from 
the days of Hogarth and Gainsborough, 
into a fog of self-conceit, where it endeav- 
ors to express itself before it has mastered 
its art language — before it knows more 
than its alphabet of color and tone — be- 
fore it has learned half the subtle and 
delicate nuances of nature. These are the 
three schools of painting. There are no 
others, except as dependent on and grow- 
ing out of these. 

*' The English school dabbles in water- 
colors (and here is its forte), expressing 
itself by splotches and sketchy effects. 
The German designs and draws forever, 
and expresses itself by hard lines. The 
French school, it seems to me, does 
neither, but draws and colors equally well, 
and better than the German or the English. 
B knows what it it doing. It has a fuller 
art language than the others. For color, 
especially, what is there finer, in modem 
times, than the best works of some of the 
masters I have named? Particularly to 
bo noted, is the French landecape-scbool. 
Green is, perhaps, the most difficult of all 
colors to manage. What abortions the 
tyro produces who touches it ignorantly i 
A tree, or a bit of grass, looks to him so 
green that he does not conceive how it 
can be represented otherwise than by one 
uniform tint It may be years before he is 
undeceived. Meanwhile, he goes on paint- 
ing, what some term, Pre-Raphaelite greens, 
and repelling all lovers of nature and art 

" Why is this T Why should a color, so love- 
ly in nature, be so disagreeable in a pic- 
ture T Perhaps it would take me too long 
to tell why, just now. But if any one 
looka well into the greens of the best 
Frenoh landscapes) he will find them com- 
poMd of a Tarlety of tints, ranging flrom 
•tevma thiougli grean, greenish gray, yel- 
Hot all eompoMd with inti- 



mate knowledge, as well aa feeling, of the 
secret of color. And, in this, the artist is 
merely following nature, who only gives 
up her secrets to the fiiithful student of sit 
as well as of nature. No painters nanage 
this difficult color as well as the Freoeh. 
Hence, their greenest landscapes seldom 
offend, but refresh. Then they anderstaad 
contrast and gradation in color. Every 
part of the picture will keep iu place and 
be proportioned harmoniously. 

" But I don't mean to go into the soljectof 
* greens,' or any other hue, except in the 
way of illustrating my point which is the 
excellence of the French school of Paynge. 
If you ask me if their subjecU are alwayi 
the best, I am forced to say, no. Anything 
serves them as a suljeot Nature is na- 
ture, they seem to say, and wherever yoa 
open the door on her, it is as a door into a 
garden. Here is another point on which I 
might open a discussion : The very fiatness 
of French scenery may possibly have the 
effect of concentrating the paysagistes 
upon excellence in a few simple elementi 
of landscape. 

" But I refrain. I will only remark, 
that I cannot help noticing a resem- 
blance between modern pictorial art and 
modern polite literature. Poetry goes 
no more upon stilts, nor clothes herself in 
rainbow hues, nor utters Byronio ravings 
or eentimentalities. The poet finds his sub- 
jects in common life. Still more emphatio- 
ally does the tendency to everyday life 
and to familiar scenes show Itself in oor 
best modern novels. Thackeray, Dickens, 
Charlotte Bronte, all describe what passes 
right under their eyes, and their photo- 
graphio world becomes high and heroic 
It is the writer, more than the subject, the 
artist, more than his models, that open for 
us the windows of the soul, and let in the 
light of beauty, goodness, and truth." 



Lord Byron was a great poet, and a poor 
orator. His maiden speech was a failure. 
In truth, John Bull seems to have estab- 
lished the failure of maiden speeches as 
an institution, and the brilliant Sergeant 
Kioglake, author of Eothen, bad no right 
to hope for success upon his first parlia- 
mentary appearance. He has lately made 
his failure, as we see by the following 
kindly notice : 

'* In that same discussion, when the au- 
thor of ' Eothen' rose to make his maiden 
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ppeech, the Hoase paid bim that tribute 
which is generally the atmost tbey afford 
to the greatest of out-door celebrities — 
— they prepared to listea to him. They 
certainly did not expect that so world- 
famoas a person could deliver himself of 
some evidently preconceived and arranged 
•enteoces for about seven or eight minutes, 
and, having reached an oratorical climax, 
pause, falter, and finally sit down — a 
failure. With all his admitted talents, 
better men than Mr. Kinglake have found 
the diiBculty of first facing the House of 
Commons too much for their nerves ; and 
he may be sure that faith in bis capability 
of yet doing himself justice in Parliament 
is by no means extinct There were few 
who witnessed what is technically called 
hU < breakdown' who did not murmur 
•HewiUdoyet!'" 



The author of the Soctal Tread-mUl in 
Punch, who calls himself a sufferer, has a 
great deal of the humorous earnestness 
which has marked the best things in that 
humane institution. He has received some 
letters of complaint from two sweet young 
ladies, and, as the ills of which they com- 
plain are not exclusively English, his reply 
may chance to meet the eye and heart of 
tome lovely American Constance or Emily 
who is gazing at Our Window, to hear what 
we see. 

"*0f foreign languages,' write Con- 
stance and Emily — thank you, young la- 
dies, for your pretty names, at all events 
— ' (if too many be not crammed into our 
heads at once) we do not complain. We 
like traveling, and when we go abroad the 
knowledge of these languages conduces 
much to the pleasure derived from the 
trip, and is extremely useful ' — * to us ?' — 
no — the sly pusses — * to Papa, and bro- 
thers, who, having had their time taken up 
with Greek and Latin, Law and Physio, 
seldom speak French or Grerman intel- 
ligibly.' 

" We will allow Constance and Emily 
their little joke at the expense of masculine 
ignorance. At the same time we should 
like to ask Constance and Emily to put 
their taper white hands on their hearts — 
if those articles have not been stolen — and 
Say how many of their friends have learnt, 
either at school or from a governess, to 
speak French, Italian, or German, so as to 



enable their Papas or brothers to dispense 
with a courier in the family travels ? 

'' ' But,' continue Constance and Emily, 
* why should we all, irrespectively of the 
talent we may or may not possess, have 
music and drawing inflicted on usT We are 
told these arts afford enjoyment to the rich, 
and employment to the poor. So they 
may when there is great talent : but, alas, 
to the majority of us, they are but souroes 
of grief when we are learning them, and of 
shame and mortification when we are com- 
pelled to show off our accomplishments to 
our unadmiring friends. We can perfectly 
appreciate the verdict " very sweet I" pro- 
nounced by sarcastic persons on our most 
bitterly out^f-time-and-tune performances, 
and the contemptuous '' very pretty P' when 
our bad drawings are displayed.' 

'' Grief, shame, and mortification, my 
dear young ladies I You forget you are in 
training for the Social Tread-mill. Ton 
have no right to any such feelings. The 
Artful Dodger might as well talk of grief, 
shame, and mortification, when brought 
before the beak, for being found with his 
hand in a gentleman's pocket You must 
put such puling sentimentality in your 
pockets — if you wear those antiquated re- 
ceptacles — and learn to brazen it out, like 
your sisters in check aprons and blue stuff 
bed-gowns at Brixton, and take your 
punishment like ' game 'uns' and ' trumps.' 

" You write, in your simplicity, as if you 
thought the object of your education was 
to make you better and wiser women. My 
dear children, you have described that 
object much better when you spoke of 
being Mn training for the Social Tread- 
mill.' It is to harden your hearts against 
self-accusation, to plate your faces against 
shame, and to st^el your nerves against 
weariness, that they are putting you 
through this preparation for your life-long 
penance. You are to be fitted to catch 
husbands, not to live with them. The one 
is a great art — the other comes by nature, 
I suppose. 

" It is clear to me, however, that your 
training is being very seriously neglected. 
You talk about * wishing to be taught to 
play and sing simple English songs,' instead 
of *■ diflScult fantasias or astonishing bravu- 
as in a few guinea lessons from German or 
Italian professors' — about < much prefer- 
ring to learn to read well aloud good Eng- 
lish poetry and prose, to sitting for two or 
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three hoars daily oa' a hard music-stool, 
before a tinkling piano, practicing horrid 
exercises and dreary pieces' — Why, bless 
my heart 1 the cbaflng filly which yon see 
Miss Reynolds putting through its paces in 
Rotton Row might just a reasonably com- 
plain of that young lady's sharp curb and 
stinging little whip, or of the tiny spurs 
bidden under the short skirt of her habit 
The filly is not there to cigoy herself, but 
that she may learn to carry a lady ! So 
you are not being educated to make the 
best of your head and heart, but that yoa 
may learn to ' attract a gentleman V " 

A classic ghoul, meditating at midnight 
in a grave-yard, heightens the hilarity of 
this song by putting it into a dead lan- 
guage for the comfort of our readers. 

The raven wts 

On the raven stone. 
And his blnck wIhg: Aits 

O'er (he milk-white bone ; 
And to and fro, ' 

As the night winds blow, 

The carcass of the assassin swings, 
And there alono, 
On the raven stone. 

The raven flaps his dusky wings ; 
The fetters creak. 
And his ebon beak 

Cruuks to the close of the hollow sound. 
And this is the tune. 
By the lii^lit of the moon. 

To which the witches dance their round. 

Corvus instat 

Pattbulum 

Alls plaudat 

0» lacteum — 

("ndaver hue 

Sicar' illoc 

Se noctis inctat in flabro 

Et per solus 

Penuis cor^'us 

Cirt'umvolat patlbulo 

CrcfMil ferrum 

Kjus rostrum 

A*d crepitum occineret 

I^noente I una 

Ad hoe sa^a 

Modulos orbe saltaret. 



This is the moment of public dinners at 
collegt^s; but when is it not the moment 
for public dinners? Let us take another 
turn upon the ^^lal IVead^mUl with our 
firiend, the Sufftrer, who treats this Tery 
point 

"I have often wondered what sin the 
late I>uke of Cambridge could hare com- 
mitted in any of his earlier phases of 
existence, to have been condemned, while 
in the fle»h under his last title, to preside 
ftt 10 many public dioDersk 



"This social pnnishment — the public 
dinner— is, I believe, peculiar to this 
island. An attempt was made to intro- 
duce it into France, which ended, as might 
have been expected, in a revolution, Yes 
— the Provirional Government of 1848 was 
installed in consequence of the public 
dinners — ' Us Banqudt^^ as they were called 
-M>rganized by the Parliamentary Re- 
formers of Paris. Tou may tell me the 
revolution broke out because the public 
dinners were not allowed to take place. I 
will not quibble with you about a word of 
three letters. But I know how history ii 
written ; and I know — do I not know 7— 
the miseries of a public dinner. 

" You admit a connection between the 
public dinner and the revolution of 1848. 
Very well, then. I assume that the French 
are, at once, a social and a gastronomic race. 
I can understand such a race rising as one 
man against the attempt to thrust a public 
dinner down their throats. But I cannot 
imagine their upsetting the government 
which protected them from the infliction. 
I go on probabilities, which to me are 
proofs, for they rest upon the eternal 
nature of things. I still believe the rising 
of Paris, in 1848, was against the attempt 
to introduce the punishment of the pablje 
dinner, and that, in the confusion, the 
Provisional Government Bomehow got 
flung to the surface, and staid there till 
further orders. 

** Prisoners, under tyranny and long^ 
continued torture, have sometimea risen, 
brained their gaolers with their handcuflii, 
and either broken prison, or been shot 
down, sullenly, in nnappeased revolt I 
wonder why we, who are condemned, most 
of us. to public dinners in perpetuity,do not, 
some day. rise at the Freemason-s Tavern, 
or the Albion, beat out the brains of the 
landlord and waiters, strangle the stew- 
ards, choke the glee-eingera with the 
pastry, and tear that Toole of tyranny, 
the toast-master, limb from limb. 

** I think we shall hear of these things 
happening some day— and then the site 
of the Freemason-s Tavern will be what 
the site of the Bastile is now. There will 
be a column erected to the memory of 
thooe citizens who arose and plucked down 
an odious tyranny. Thoee who had long 
groaned under public dinnens will come 
annually and deposit wreaths of immoriiOa 
on the base of the column. 
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" I am willing to gaide the movemeot. 
I demand the head of Toole I I refuse to 
be any more treated as a social vassal, 
* taUUable et corviable h mtrcV bj Hoftpitals ; 
by Aflylums ; by blind, deaf, dumb, halt, 
lame, and maimed Institutions; by Cu- 
rates', Governesses', Printers', Clerks', 
Widows', Orphans*, Shoeblacking boys', 
Image boys'. Climbing boys', or any other 
kind of boys' Aid Societies; by Toung 
men's, Old men's. Middle-aged men's, 
Bargemen's, Market-Gardeners', or any 
other Mutual Instruction Associations I 
By Funds — Literary, Dramatic, Musical, 
or Equestrian; by Scotch Widows; by 
Decayed or Shipwrecked Mariners; by 
Foreigners in distress ; by Distressed Nee- 
dlewomen ; by Oppressed Dressmakers ; by 
Intending Emigrants ; by Club-footed per- 
Bong, or those afflicted with Spinal Disor- 
den, or Ophthalmia ; by Invalid Gentle- 
women, or Sick Children, or Incurables ; 
by Licensed Victuallers, Butchers, and 
Bakers. I fling all ' the objects of this 
asBooiatiou' to the wind. I will not be a 
steward, though tempted by a dinner-card 
gratis ; I will not put down my name for a 
handsome donation, though quite aware 
that I never shall be asked to pay up ; I 
will cut my tongue out rather than ac- 
knowledge a toast ; I will mount the 
scaffold sooner than the chair ; and I will 
perish before I pay for a ticket. I am ready 
to enroll members in an Anti-Public Dinner 
Association, the foundation of which shall 
be celebrated by a public Good gra- 
cious !— How difficult it is to shake off the 
habits of the prison-house I Men who have 
long worn fetters will ever after, we 
know, walk as if the iron was still about 
their ankles. 

*<I and my association were on the 
verge of self-destruction, about to be ren- 
dered up again, by this hand of mine, to the 
tough mercies of Messrs. Bathe and Breach, 
and the tortures of Toole ! Not that the 
tyranny of these men is ever openly pro- 
tested against. There is either a hollow 
submission to It, or a callous courting of 
it, and an exultation under it like that of 
French galirieiu singing in their ehcdne. 
There are few things sadder than to see a 
prisoner insensible to his shame. To hear 
John Bull talk, you would imagine he 
looked upon the public dinner as a privi- 
lege and not as a punishment. 

" ' We EngUsh'—he will tell some poor, 



eagerly-assenting, smiling, galvanic for- 
eigner, who bows affirmatives to every 
sentence before it is well spoken — 'We 
English are cold, shy, stiff; but at bottom 
we are a social people, Mosoo. We can 
do nothing without a dinner. When our 
hearts are warmed with a good meal and 
a social glass of wine, Mosoo— 'Gad, we 
are the best company in the world— can't 
refuse each other anything ; — we are full 
of enthusiasm, sir — running over with 
loyalty and brotherly love ;— we think no- 
thing, Mosoo, of collecting a thousand 
pounds in the room while the singing's 
going on.' 

"And the foreigner is amazed at the 
^ force d^aglommeration eoeiale* among these 
English, and goes home and tries to in- 
trude the public dinner on his country- 
men, and government perishes in the at- 
tempt. 

" How should we like to see introduced 
among us those Chinese punishments, of 
whioh such agreeable representations have 
been figuring of late in the cheap print- 
shop windows, of people being sawn to 
death between planks, planted up to the 
neck in the ground to starve, with food 
and drink just out of reach of the lips, 
and so forth T 

" I look on the introduction of the pub- 
lic dinner into any country where it is un- 
known, in much the same light as I should 
the extension to our criminal system of 
these penal refinements of the Celestial 
Empire. When I hear a brother Bull 
cramming such statements as are above 
written into foreign ears, I blush for my 
species. 

''For whatever outward submission 
there may be amongst ourselves, I know 
that I never mention the public dinner to 
an Englishman singly, but I find him, like 
myself, glowing with impatient disgust of 
that infliction, and ready to join in any 
attempt to put it down. Unless, indeed, 
he happen, at the moment, to have been 
sentenced as a steward with the aggrava- 
tion of a list to make up— added, as they 
add private whippings to a term of im- 
prisonment, sometimes — or, still worse, 
condemned to the chair, with hard labor 
at the toasts. In such cases, instead of 
responding to one's own impatience, men 
will endeavor to draw one on into partici- 
pation in their punishment — as convicts 
are always found anxious to do. 
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** Bat with foreigners it is not uncommoa , 
to bear the tone taken which I have de- 
scribed above. 

*' Now, the man who talks thns knows, 
as well as yon or I, that it is all humbug ; 
that there is no sociality in the public din- 
ner ; no real kindliness of heart engender- 
ed by it; no wholesome and blessed 
charity set flowing by its aid; that the 
speeches spoken at it are tissues of gross 
and fulsome flattery ; that its enthusiasm 
is as evanescent and spurious as the bead 
in its gooseberry champagne ; that its 
brotherhood is maudlin ; its philanthropy 
a sham ; its music generally the grossest 
form of the art ; its cookery and its wine 
frequently abominable; its talk either 
stammering, incoherent imbecility, or flu- 
ent balderdash. In short, if I were asked 
to sum into the briefest expression the 
spirit of the public dinner, I know of no 
better words than * Sffijc' and ' Snobbish- 



Mr. Ten-thonsand-a-year "Warren has 
made not a constructive, but a positive 
failure. Mr. Samuel Warren and Mr. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper are the Gemini 
of the English literary Zodiac : 

** It must be not a little scandalous, in 
the eyes of many persons, to see In a news- 
paper report of a speech in Parliament the 
quotation of a solemn text of Scripture 
followed by the words * roars of laughter.' 
Now, it was Mr. Warren, and not the 
House, who was answerable for that un- 
seemliness. If that gentleman could deliver 
what sounded like a wild chapter from the 
* Lily and the Bee' (can the force of lan- 
guage further go?) In a tone which can 
only be described by a seeming contradic- 
tion in terms— namely, as that of a High 
Church conventicle (there are such things 
as High Church Radicals, be it observed) 
— ^members could hardly be blamed for 
yielding to their risible impulses before 
they had time to consider the exact sen- 
tence they were laughing at. The honor- 
able member for Midhurst is, unless he is 
much belied, capable of better things than 
the speech he was unwise enough to de- 
liver on the Oaths Bill." 



Here is a strain beneath Our Window, 
■nggestive of the manner whereby Gibson 
lost his pantaloons. The profound public 
interest in that Inquiry will now be put at 



rest, and, at the same time, the claim of a 
new voice, to be ranked with our most 
humorous singers, be justified. Our read- 
ers will recognize our bard of " 1775" and 
** 1693." 

NIP AND TUCK. 

A BALLAD. 

TwM on a bright October day, 

When every crimson leaf w«8 still, 
That Gibson took his ubual walk 

Along the brow of Staddle Ilili. 
The chattering chipmunk hears his step, 

With tail erect and eacrer ears. 
While master woodchnck, waddling off, 

Straight for his distant barrow steers. 

Now. Gibson was a brawny man, 

Of loflv port and mightr limb. 
And all the conntry wrestlora stood 

In reverential awe of him. 
The famed athlete could boast no form 

Of nobler mould, in olden days. 
Than our good friend, whose ponderou 
strength 

Belied his gentle thoughts and ways. 

And as, in meditative mood. 

He wandered on his lonely way, 
Behold a bear's neglected cub 

Right in the open pathway lay. 
To see if its wild dam were near. 

One searching glance he cast around. 
Then cried " a prize!" and lightly raised 

The struggling vagrant from the ground. 

The cub acroas his shoulder flnng, 

He started off with rapid stride, 
Miotrustful that the young one's cries 

Might bring its mother to his side. 
And 80 the]^ did. For Bruin heard. 

And, leaping to the fierce attack, 
Cried out, as plain as bear could crv, 

" You rascal, bring my baby baclc!'* 

But deuce a bit for that oared he — 

So, straightway startiufr on a run, 
He cnrsed the brute, and only wished 

That he had thought to bnnf? his gun. 
Now for a race ! The man's ahead 

But Bruin gains at every bound 
Four lejfs are more than match for two. 

And Gibson's plainly losing ground. 

One desperate leap, and Bruin's teeth 

The roober's linsey-wolsey tore ; 
The nip was close, but only urged 

The wounded man to run the more. 
Another spring— when Gibson dodged 

Behind a hemlock, neat and clever. 
But all too late — for Bruin's grip 

Had spoiled his pantaloons forever I 

Down went the cub— and Gibson turned, 

With rearward smart, to face the foe, 
And hand to foot they had it now, 

With hug for hug, and blow for blow. 
Bat, quite accomplished in the art 

To scientific wrestlers known, 
The man displayed his skill, and soon 

His brute antagonist was ** thrown." 

But neither one was freed as yet 

From that uncomfortable hug, 
And Bear, defiant, gnashed his teeth. 

While Gibson cursed her ugly mug. 
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The jfrim embrace, to both, was like 

The anaconda's crushing fold, 
Ai o'er the bank and down the hill 

The desperate couple, fighting, rolled. 

The snapping twiga, the rattling stones. 

And clouds of dust betrayed their track, 
Until the two, with sudden jolt, 

Brought up against a hackmatack. 
With one accord they loosed the hold 

That bound them m this social tie, 
And, sadly blown, and bruised and banged, 

Each turned and bid his foe goodbj. 

"Twas a drawn game — and victory raised 

No flag when the encounter ceased, 
But that rough tussle was enough 

To satisfy both man and beaet. 
And thus came off this raciest 

Of all impromptu rigadoons, 
Where Brum lost her precious cub. 

And Gibson lost hia pantaloons. 

A wicked correspondent, for whom we 
make no defense, says : 

" Dear Put. : — As I was looking out of 
my window, I spied the following. Now, 
don't yea believe that Major-General 
Sir Richard Airey must have studied 

under T 

"Yours, P. Prt. 

"The following official announcement 
lately appeared in the London papers : — 
' Major-General Sir Richard Airey, Quar- 
termaster-General, having received such 
numerous applications for tickets for ad- 
mission of persons to witness the distribu- 
tion by Her Majesty of the Victoria Cross 
on the 26th inst., regrets that he has not 
been able to comply with the requests of 
all the applicants, the tickets to the full 
extent of the accommodation having been 
already appropriated, and begs to exjtrest 
his regret that the press of business entailed 
upon him, by the arrangement for the in- 
tended ceremony, prevents his replying 
othsnoise to such persons to whom he has not 
been able to send tickets." 



Rumor declares that Mesdames Alboni 
and Nantier-Didi^e are to form part of the 
company at the Italian Opera this winter ; 
and (as usual) that Madame Stolz is so dis- 
tracted by the magnificent engagements 
offered to her, that she has not decided 
whether she goes to America or to Mont- 
pellier. Among events which have just 
happened, or are " coming off," meeting^ 
are mentioned of the " Orph^ons" at Bor- 
deaux — of the Swabian Liedertafd societies 
at Tubingen — one at Revel, at which 
thoosands of singers were, orientally, ex- 



pected to congregate ; and (to pass to a 
distant quarter of the globe) an execution 
of Mendelssohn's " St. Paul" at Buenos 
Ayres. M. Vieuxtemps has been invited 
to take the lead in forming a " conserva- 
tory," or music school, at Constantinople. 



A musical and competent John Bull says 
of our pretty Pyne what none of us will 
believe. To the ear of the most Engl^ 
Bull, any singer probably is spoiled who 
has warbled in America. She must get the 
Yankee air out of her lungs before they 
will generate notes which the amiable 
Bull will honor. Thus, he says : 

"If Miss L. Pyne had determined to 
show that an American tour it not to be 
gone through without 'wear and tear,' 
she could not have accomplished her ob- 
ject more completely than by selecting the 
Trio of voice with flutes, from < L'£toile 
du Nord,' as her song of return. This 
too, she sang in its shortened version (the 
one arranged by M. Meyerbeer for the 
stage), and not as a concert-piece. But the 
attempt proved that her voice stands in 
need of rest ; and the style, formerly so 
neat and pointed, of being polished anew." 



Mr. Henry F. Chorley, a caustic, but 
competent, critic, says that "Paradise 
Lost" seems to have been found tempting 
by the composers of late years (not ex- 
cluding the poets, and thus comprehending 
Mrs. Browning, whose " Drama of Exile" 
was dared successfully, even though Evs 
bad been already the heroine of Milton's 
epic). Two English composers, Dr. Wylde 
and Mr. Lodge Ellerton, have attempted 
the subject — and last, and most aspiring 
of all, comes M. Rubinstein. It seems, Mr. 
Chorley says, full of matter to advance the 
young composer's reputation — the first 
part being devoted principally to the bat- 
tle of the angels and the fall of the rebels, 
with Lucifer, " son of the morning," at 
their head ; the second, to " the Crea- 
tion" of the world and of our first parents ; 
the third, to the temptation—" Man's 
first disobedience," and the expulsion of 
the pair from the garden of Eden. 



It is announced that Signer Yerdi ^as 
contracted to compose a new opera for 
Her Majesty^ s Theatre, which, we presume, 
will follow the production of his long- 
talked of " King Lear" at Ni^Ub. 
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IV.— THE LITTLE JOKER. 



A TKAR-COMPKLLIIVO HISTORY. 

Or one who dwelt in London would I Bins, 
Mercantile Iiih profoflsion, huge his wealth. 
OrmuR looked poor beside himl As for 

Ind- 
Ind was a very circumstance to him ! 
" Great diamonds, heap of pearl," bins full 

of coin, 
Gold in great pigs — as common folk have 

lend — 
Crowded his warehouse to its cockloft's peak. 
Warehouse, which strangers in the city took 
For some cathedral, such its (|rrandeur vast, 
And, tumiuj^ to some passerby, would sa^, 
** Sir— madam— sonny 1" — as the case might 

be, 
'* Tell me, I prithee, if yon pile is Paul's." 
This wealthy mercnant — Smith by name, I 

think— 
Beside his grosser goods, a daughter had — 
Oh ! but Hhc was a daughter!— ueautiful T 
Yes, I fihould think so— though tradition's 

dumb 
Upon this point, and merely calls her ** fine." 
"uncommon fine," and *' young" — about 

sixteen — 
Her name was Dinah— many were her spoons 
Both present and prospective— peerless girl ! 
How sad thy fate I How doubly sad to 

think 
That thou did'st live and die before my 

time ! 
Of course fair Dinah had a host of youths, 
Sflf-offerc<l victims to her priceless charms — 
But, of this moss of palpitating hearts. 
Two only on th' historic page survive ; 
And, of thifi pair, we know out one by name, 
llight Villikins, and him sweet Dinah loved ; 
The other was a party vaguely called 
By Dinah's governor, ** this hero young 

man" — 
Rich we may fanc^ him, if nothing more — 
For old man Smith would have him marry 

Diuah. 
One summer day Miss Smith went forth to 

walk, 
And cho»e the garden for her promenade. 
The ttdwor garden this, where grew the 

plants — 
The hollyhocks — the Williams-sweet, her 

pets— 
The perrywiukles — and et cet-e-rers — 
There, deep in sweetly painful thought, she 

paced. 
To her comes presenily the *' Ilerr Papa,'* 
And thus exclaim'd— " Go, Diuah, to thy 

ruom! 
With gorgeous raiment there bedeck thy- 

self- 
For, ^ay and galliant, thy bridegroom 

waits." 
Poor Dinah scarce her laitliful ears couM 

trust. 
So sodden was the shock — and thus began : 
"Oh father ! oh papa I— you l'ri;;hien me ! 
My mind is not made up— to marry vet 
Uethinka I diiincUne^take all my fuadsl 



Gladly to thee m^ fbrtnno I'll resign 

If single I may kve a twelvemontD mora.'" 

To whom, her parient thus, with lugry 

tone: 
'* Go I boldest daughter ! Get thee from ■? 

sight ! 
An thou wilt not consent to be the bride 
Of this here youth, thy fortune I'll be^tow 
Upon the next of kin, and thou shalt reap 
Not e'en the benefit of one poor pin !" 
He spoke, aud swiftly, wrathful!^ withdxev. 
The evening came, and with it Villikioi, 
To meet his Dinah in the garden's shade— 
The other garden this — where grew in rows 
The huge " cab-bah-jea," aud the pommei ds 

terre. 
To the appointed spot he softly stole. 
And whisll'd low the tune that Dinah Iot'jL 
Time fled— no Dinah cnme! ImTiatient growit 
He sought the garden round with hasty ftepi 
At last he found her — oh distreMini; find! 
Stretch 'd on the ground, beneath the moot'i 

pale beam — 
Stiff an a poker, as a snow-ball cold, 
l*oor Dinah lay ! Beside her stood a cup, 
And by that cup a letter — ah, poor girl ! 
She'd been and gone and dune it— for tht 

Clip 

Held the remains of what had been a piat 
Of lodamon— cold poison ! And the letter, 
A billy-dux to her aear Villikins, 
Told how, despairing, she for love of him 
Hod killed herself, and hoped he would ail 

grieve. 
Not grieve indeed ! But then she meant woi 

that, 
Or little hod she known the wealth of love 
That gush'd from out his loving soul towtrdi 

her ! 
Upon h'ls knees down went the poor vonnj; 

man, 
Called her his Dinah with a Toice of woe, 
Kia»'<l her "cold corpus" some ten thousand 

times. 
Then veized with trembling hand the poisonM 

cup, 
Drained it with jconrage like a lovyer true. 
And fell—" a bodv"— by his Dinan's »ide ! 
They buried tliem together whvre they 

died, 
And o'er the grave was raised a scolptsred 

stone. 
Telling tho sad particulsrrs at length. 
In Rinnnn loiters uf befitting size. 
The parient fttern in twenty days went mad, 
And ceh8ele88ly would sing a childiith fod^. 
Something like this — '* Tooral laMot»ral-by.'* 
Now listen to the moral : Maidens all 
Take warning— be good girls and mind Pops! 
And you, oh follows in your voutliful prime! 
When temjited from prudential iiaih to rtriy, 
Take s{>eei«l heed — ^remember villi kins 1 
The p<ii^on'd cup and Dinah's hapk-ss liite!' 
Aud all you stem parients 1 prav draw il 

mililer. 
Or yun'll come to grief like your nnhAMf 

Vhilder. 
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Mr. Goaner was a well-meaaing maa, of 
very little energy of character, and was 
completely under the control of his wife. 
Mrs. Conner was continually boasting no 
man should rule her, that she took care to 
let her husband see that she had spirit, and 
that she could make him do what she liked 
at any time. Poor Mr. Conner submitted 
to this thraldom very patiently, rather 
than contend with her; for, when he did try 
to contend with her, she got into such 
dreadful passions that she actually terrified 
him half out of his senses, and he trem- 
bled like one in an ague : to secure his 
own peace, therefore, he consented to her 
ruling him, and rule him she did in every- 
thing. 

Mr. Cooper, a neighbor, was fond of 
laughing at Mr. Conner's weakness. 

" Would I," he often said, " be such a 
poor, spiritless being as to be ruled by my 
wife 7 No, never ! Poor Conner dares not 
say that the sun shines, without asking 
leave of his wife ; but my wife knows 
pretty well that my will must be obeyed." 

Now, this very positive, overbearing dis- 
position on Cooper's part enabled his wife 
to manage him easily. If she wanted to 
stay at home, she proposed to go out, 
when he immediately determined not to 
stir a foot out of doors, to show he was 
niaster ; if she really wished a walk, she 
had only to request him to allow her to 
finish what she was engaged In within 
doors, and he would put on his hat, and in 
a dictatorial manner tell her to put on her 
bonnet 

Mrs. Conner and Mrs. Cooper once 
agreed to have a da^'s pleasure ; it was, 
therefore, settled between them, that their 
husbands should take them to a place of 
popular resort, about twelve miles distant. 
It was only necessary for Mrs. Conner to 
express her intention in a determined way, 
when her husband, to avoid a quarrel, 
agreed directly to drive her over. Mrs. 
Cooper, however, went another way to 
work. She was determined to go, and 
commenced to her husband as follows : 

"Would you believe," said she, "that 
our neighbors, the Conners, are silly 
enough to spend a whole day in a visit to 
Boxhill T they mean to go to-morrow." 

Says Mr. Cooper—" I do not know there 
Is anything so silly in it ; if I felt disposed 
to go there or anywhere else, I would go." 

"Certainly," said Mrs. Cooper, "you 



might go, but you would not be so un- 
reasonable as to take me there against my 
win." 

" Against your will, indeed I" said Mr 
Cooper ; " a wife ought to have no will 
but that of her husband; if I thought 
proper fbr you to go, you should go." 

" Excuse me," said Mrs. Cooper, " you 
have had your own way too much ; if I 
were determined not to go, you would find 
some trouble In persuading me." 

" Trouble In persuading you," said 
Cooper ; " then I am resolved to go, and 
you shall go, too. I will have my way, 
Mrs. Cooper, and no wife in the world 
shall control me ; so to-morrow morning 
prepare to go to Boxhill, for, whether you 
will or not, there shall you go." 

" Mr. Cooper," said . his wife, " I know, 
when you take a thing Into your bead, 
you will have your own way ; I never yet 
met with so determined a man." 

" Well," retorted Mr. Cooper, " I will 
have my way, and to show you that I will, 
I will have a chaise at the door at eight 
o'clock." 

In the morning Mr. and Mrs. Connor set 
off, and, soon after, the Coopers. Mr. 
Cooper fully determined to convince his 
wife that he was master ; his wife secretly 
delighted to think how well she had man- 
aged him. 

A number of politicians, all of whom 
were seeking office under government, 
were scattered on the tavern porch talk- 
ing, when an old toper, named D , came 

up to them. Now D Is a person who 

Is very loquacious when drunk, but di- 
rectly the reverse when sober. At the 
present time, being " tight," he said if the 
company had no objection, he would tell 
them a story. They told him to "fire 
away," whereupon he spoke as follows : 

"A certain king— don't recollect his 
name — had a philosopher, upon whose 
judgment he always depended. Now, it so 
happened that, one day, the king took it 
Into his head to go a-hunting, and, after 
summoning his nobles, and making all 
necessary preparations, summoned his phi- 
losopher and asked him If it would rain. 
The philosopher told him it would not. 
and he and his nobles departed. While 
journeying along, they met a countryman 
mounted on a jackass ; he advised them to 
return, 'For,' said he, *it will certainly 
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rain.' They emiled contemptaonsly on 
hlnii and passed on. 

'* Before they had gone manj'miles, how- 
ever, they had reason to regret not having 
taken the countryman's advice, as a heavy 
shower came up, and they were drenched 
to the sicin. 

" When they had returned to the palace, 
the iLing reprimanded the philosopher 
severely, for telling him that it would be 
clear when it was not 

« < I met a countryman,' said he, < and 
he knows a great deal more than you, fbr 
he told me it would rain, whereas you 
told me it would not' 

*'The king then gave the philosopher his 
walking paper, and sent for the country- 
man, who made his appearance. 

** ' Tell me,' said the king, ' how you 
knew it would rain.' 

<< * I didn't know,' said the rnstio, * my 
jackass told me.' 

*' < And how, pray, did be tell youT' the 
king asked in astonishment 

^*By pricking np his ears, your ma- 
jesty.' 

*'The king now sent the.ooantryman 
away, and, procuring the jackass, he 
placed him in the office the philosopher 
had filled And here," observed D— -, 
looking very wise, ** here is where the king 
made a great mistake." 

" How so ?'' asked his auditors. 

"Why, ever since that time,*' said 

D , with a sweet smile, " every jackass 

wants an office." 

The following is a literal copy of the card 
which was invariably transcribed for Ma- 
dame Catalani. whenever she was called 
on to sing in " Grod save the King." 

" Oh Lord arar God 
Araia schaeter 
In enemis and 
Mcce them fol 
Confond tear 
Politekse froBstre 
Thoir nevise trix 
On George avar hopee 
We fix God save the 
Kin/' 



oljections, if they had any, against going 
into the service. Accordingly, one of them, 
who had an impediment in his speech, came 
forward, and made his bow. 

'' What is your objection?" said the cap- 
tain. 

" I ca-can't go," answered the man, ** be- 
cause I st-st-st-stutter." 

" Stutter I" said the captain, « you don't 
go there to talk, but to fight." 

" Ay, but they'll p-p-put me on g-g-g- 
guard, and a man may go ha-ha-half a mile 
before I can say, * Wh-wh-wh-who goes 
there V " 

** O, that is no objection," replied the 
captain, "for they will place some other 
sentry with you; he can challenge, and 
you can fire." 

" Well, b-b-but I may be ta-ta-Uken and 
run through the b-b-b-body, before I can 
cry qu-qu-qu-quarter !'' 

This last plea prevailed ; and the cap- 
tain, laughing heartily, dismissed him. 



During the Revolutionary war, when 
drafts were made from the militia to re- 
cruit the continental army, a certain cap- 
tain gave liberty to the men who were 
drafted from his company, to make their 



Sheridan used to pretend that he put 
Law down effectually. " When Law said, 

* Pray, Mr. Sheridan, do answer my ques- 
tion without point or epigram,' I retorted, 

* Yon say true, Mr. Law ; your questions 
are without point or epigram.' " 



A yonng wight, who, being wwl, 
Was always reading in his bed, 
His wife addreRsed, with gentle look, 
And said, " I wish I were a book \" 
** Why so, good wife 7" the wag replied. 
** Because you'd love me then," she cried. 
" Why, that might be," he straight rejoined, 
" But 'twould depend upon the Kind ; 
An AlmanaCf for instance, dear, 
To have a new one ovety year." 



When a Mr. Winter was announced, a 
well-known inspector of taxes, Hook im- 
mediately roared out — 

" Here comes Mr. Winter, inspector of taxes, 
I'd advise ye to give him whatever he axes, 
I'd advise ye to give him, without auy>flum- 

mery, 
For though his name's Winter, his actions 

are summary." 

Punch says : " With what wonderful ac- 
curacy does Yotmg JSTorval in the Scotch 
tragedy, in the account which he gives of 
his supposed parentage, indicate the char- 
acter of a Yankee dealer I He describes 
his father as an individual * whose constant 
care was to increase his store.' " 
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